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Following the Project Principle 


Project is a term to 
conjure with m edu- 
cational circles today. 
While this is particu- 
larly true in public 
education, it is like- 
wise significant that 
those engaged im the 
task of religious edu- 
cation are not far be- 
hind. The project 
principle 1s more and 
more becoming the 
dominant note in pro- 
gressive philosophies 


of education. You |} 


will want to read and 
use these four pioncer 
books on _ project 
teaching. 


THE PROJECT PRINCIPLE IN RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION 


By ERWIN L. SHAVER 


The first book to deal with the project method in the field 
of religious education. Theory and practice are alike con- 
sidered and such questions as “How can a project be set 
going?” “What is the procedure for carrying through a 
project?” are considered. Part II, entitled Church School 
Projects, consists of descriptions of actual project teach- 
ing in typical church schools, and may be purchased sepa- 
rately for collateral reading in leadership training classes. 

$2.75, postpaid $2.85 

Part II reprinted and bound in paper 
$1.25, postpaid $1.35 


LAW AND FREEDOM IN THE SCHOOL 
By GEORGE A. COE 


An analysis of the part played by law in the project 

method, this book demonstrates the need for “projects 

anti,” 1. e., against wasteful and disastrous activities. It 

is of high inspirational quality to the teaching profession. 
$1.75, postpaid $1.85 


STORIES OF“ SHEPHERD -LIFE 
By ELIZABETH MILLER LOBINGIER 


A single Sunday-school project based on the life activi- 
ties of the early Hebrew shepherds. The material gives 
the child many opportunities for drawing, sand-table 
work, dramatization, modeling, and construction. For 
the second grade of the primary. 

$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
By BERTHA M. RHODES 


Will help the teacher of whatcver degree of experience 
present religion to little children in a concrete, simple, 
and dramatic way. Plays, pictures, and music are used 
extensively with material gathered from the Bible, from 
nature, and particularly from the activities of the chil- 
dren themselves. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 
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THE ATTENDANTS. OF YAHVEH 


BY H. M. SELBY 


ROM the time of the Captivity onwards, Jewish angelology 

became much more elaborated than in the earlier periods, until 
at last a hierarchy of angels was established as an article of belief. 

In Christianity the belief in the hierarchy persisted, though with 
alterations and varieties of conception. Finally, the arrangement of 
the so-called Dionysius, the Areopagiti, was generally adopted, 
except that a hot controversy raged in the middle ages as to the 
relative positions of the Cherubim and Seraphim, which eventually 
became a dispute as to the comparative value of knowledge and love. 

In the arrangement of Dionysius, the angels fall into three 
groups, with three orders in each group, thus: 


Group I Group IT Group III 
1. Seraphim 4. Dominations 7. Principalities 
2. Cherubim 5. Virtues 8. Archangels 
3. Thrones 6. Powers 9. Angels 


These three groups may be described respectively as: 


I. Attendants on the Deity. 
II. Incorporeal Essences. 
III. Guardians (of nations or individuals). 


Each group marks a stage in the development of Jewish concep- 
tions. Group I belongs to Hebrew mythology before the Captivity ; 
Group III to Judaism after the Captivity, when the Jews had come 
under the Babylonian and Persian influence; Group II to Judaism 
after contact with the Greeks and the introduction of philosophical 
thought. It is Group I that forms the subject of this article, more 
especially the Cherubim and Seraphim, which seem to have been 
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the oldest conception in Yahvistic religion of what we now call 
collectively “angels,” i. e., of beings intermediate between the divine 
and the human. 

In some authors we find other orders named. Most of these as 
we shall see, are merely conceptions derived from that of the Cher- 


SAINTS ASCENDING TO HEAVEN 
(Reproduced from Photograph of a Painting at Donaneschingen) 


ubim and Seraphim, but there is one order that stands by itself, viz: 
the Watchers or Sons of God (see Genesis vi and Job i) which prob- 
ably belong to the Pre-Yahvistic period, though we meet with them 
chiefly in later Jewish literature. These would certainly fall into 
Group I if they were mentioned by Dionysius.? 

1 It may be noted that, in the Old Testament the term “angel” is not applied 
to the Cherubim and Seraphim. 

2Tt is, of course, generally known that the “angel of Yahveh” mentioned 


in the Old Testament, is not what we mean by an “angel” but a theophany or 
manifestation of the Deity. 
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HEAVENLY MOTHERHOOD 
Symbolized by the Moon 


(Reproduction from Painting by Bresica, Gallery of Milan) 
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It is easy to see how the conception arose of the members of 
Group I. As Yahveh was conceived after the pattern of an oriental 
monarch, he was naturally supposed to have a great train of attend- 
ants. Some of these may perhaps have been inferior deities at an 
earlier stage of Hebrew Theism. 

Of the Cherubim we hear in the Old Testament much more than 
of the Seraphim who are only mentioned once by name. (Isaiah 
Viel/s) 

It was Cherubim that guarded Eden (see Genesis iii.11) though, 
in spite of the incorrect form “Cherubims,” used in the Authorized 
Version, the Garden is generally described as guarded by one angel 
only. Nothing could be more different from the modern idea of 
a Cherub—a small creature, with only head, wings and hands—as 
represented in such pictures as Raphael’s ‘““Madonna di San Sisto,” 
and the Cherubim as originally conceived. We have no description 
of them in the Bible, very naturally, as their forms would be familiar 
to the Jews, for they were represented on the covering of the ark 
and there were images of them in the Temple, but—judging by allu- 
sions to them—they must have been large. They probably resem- 
bled the figures with animal heads which we see in Assyrian 
sculpture. 

By comparing two passages of Ezekiel, we gather that the 
Cherubim had the head of a bull or calf. In Ezekiel 1.10, we find 
a description of four “living creatures” each of which has four 
faces—one of a man, one of a lion, one of an ox, and one of an 
eagle. In Chapter x of the same book there is a similar passage, 
but here instead of “the face of an ox,” we find “the face of the 
cherub” ; which seems to indicate that the Cherub was ox-faced. 

One office of Cherubim seems to have been personal attendance 
on Yahveh. In Psalms xviii.10, we read of Yahveh: “He rode upon 
a cherub and did fly,’ and in another Psalm (Ixviii.17) we read 
that the Cherubim formed the divine chariot.* Probably they made 
a throne for Yahveh with their wings, for we read that the sculp- 
tured Cherubim “spread out their wings on high covering the mercy- 
seat,” where we are told “the glory of Yahveh” appeared (see Exo- 
dus xxv.20, 21; Kings vili.7). Yahveh is also described as sitting 
between the Cherubim (Psalms xcix.1). 

8 Tt is true that, in the second passage, in our Revised Version, angels are 
not mentioned, only “thousands upon thousands,” but we may conclude that 
angels are meant. At any rate there is no doubt that the chariot was conceived 


as formed of angels, for Ezekiel i and x speaks of wheels which accompanied 
the living creatures. 
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The Seraphim, in shape, were serpents or dragons. In the 
Slavonic Enoch, the term drakontes* is applied to them. The name 
“Seraph” is derived from Hebrew sarapu “to burn,” so the Sera- 
phim were probably conceived as fire-breathing. 

I said that the Seraphim were only mentioned once by name in 
the Old Testament, but there is probably a reference to them in the 
passage of Genesis which I have already mentioned with regard to 
the Cherubim. This passage is generally interpreted as asserting 
that the Garden of Eden was guarded by an angel with a flaming 
sword, but the actual words are “Cherubim and a flaming sword” 
and the flaming sword is supposed to denote one of the fiery Sera- 
phim, which, in later literature, are always associated with the 
Cherubim. 

More uncertain, but not altogether untenable, are Canon Chey- 
ne’s description of the brazen serpent as “a bronze seraph,” and 
the theory that the serpent that tempted Eve was a seraph—perhaps 
appointed to guard the tree, as Lador guarded the golden apples 
in the Garden of Hesperides. In favor of the lattery theory is the 
fact that, in mythology and folklore serpents often figure as guar- 
dians of trees. If we accept this view of the tempter, we must 
regard the seraphim as standing upright, since we are told, in Gen- 
esis 111.14, that the serpent was condemned to creeping as a punish- 
ment for bringing about the Fall of Man. 

The Thrones, which, in the classification of Dionysius, are 
grouped with the Cherubim and Seraphim, must be the angels who, 
in Ezekiel are described as forming the throne of Yahveh. 

In some Jewish books, we read also of Wheels (Ophannim), a 
term which probably denotes the angels, described in the same pas- 
sage, as forming the wheels of the divine chariot. Thus we find 
three separate classes of angels in later books (Cherubim, Thrones, 
Wheels), whereas Ezekiel represents three groups of one class, each 
performing a different function. 

In later Jewish books, we also hear of “living creatures.” Where 
this name occurs, it probably denotes beings with heads of any kinds 
of animals, whereas the term, ““(Cherubim” denotes ox-headed beings 
only. The “four beasts” of the New Testament “Book of Revela- 
tion” (A. V.) are hayyoth. 

It cannot fail to occur to us as we read of these various mytho- 
logical beings—neither divine nor human—that such conceptions 
bear a close resemblance to the Gorgons Jinn (Genii) and other 


4 Greek Opaxovtes, “serpents” or “dragons.” 
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beings which figure in various mythologies; in fact, in the passage 
of the Slavonic Enoch, quoted above, the Cherubim and Seraphim 
are grouped with various other beings, some of which are derived 
from Greek mythology. 

This being so, the question occurs to us whether as the Greek 
conception of beings of this sort probably arose out of natural 
objects or phenomena, the Jewish conceptions may not have had a 
similar origin and we feel inclined to accept the theory of Dr. A. 
Smythe Palmer that the Cherubim are a personification of the winds, 
the Seraphim of the lightning. Certainly no one can read such 
passages as Psalm xviii.9, without thinking of the winds borne 
along by the breeze. This idea is also in harmony with the fact 
that Yahveh has all the characteristics of a sky-god, being associated 
with clouds, thunder, lightning, etc., and is described as having his 
abode in heaven, so that we should naturally expect his attendants 
to be personifications of atmospheric phenomena. 

One remark, in conclusion, with regard to the hierarchy of 
angels. It is worth noting that, though all the angels have been 
adopted into Christian theology, yet, while, in Judaism the angels 
who lived for the glory of God are most prominent tn Christianity, 
more attention is paid to those who minister to human needs—a 
characteristic difference since the keynote of Judaism is worship of 
God, the keynote of Christianity of God’s care of man. 

_ The slight hold that Group II, in the classification of Dionysius, 

has obtained in general belief arises partly from the nebulous pre- 
sentment of these conceptions in Alexandrian writers, but it is also 
an indication of the indifference of both Judaism and Christianity 
to the realm of ideas apart from personalities. It is needless to con- 
trast this indifference with the Idealism of Greek thought. 


5 See the Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1900, and October, 1909. 


SHE WHO:GETS SLAPPED” 


FROM THE CULTURALIST VIEWPOINT 


BY WILLIAM NATHANSON 


Zina: Everybody does what he wants. It’s Consuelo’s 
business and her father’s. 


Para Briquet: No, mother, that’s not true! Not every- 
body does wkat he wants, but it turns out this way. 
Devil knows why! 

: —From He Who Gets Slapped. 


5) 


HY “it turns out this way,” instead of the other way; why 

and how human activity takes on one form instead of another, 
in other words, who and what determines the activity of human 
beings; who directs and controls human destinies; who guides 
human fate? This problem of all human problems has vexed the 
strongest minds of the thinking part of the world. 


This problem is known in philosophy as the problem of Deter- 
minism. And this problem resolves itself into two questions: The 
first question is: “Is the activity of the human being determined and 
controlled or does the human being possess a freedom of will? Or, 
as the modern philosophers call it, A Will to be Free?” But since 
no matter how much freedom of will or will to be free we will allow 
to the individual, there will still remain a great deal of human effort 
and human activity which must be considered predetermined. For 
the individual in particular, and mankind in general, not only cre- 
ates the future, but also carries within itself the entire past of the 
world, or to state it more correctly, is carried by the stream of the 
universal past. Consequently, there is the second question: “Who 
or what determines the efforts and strivings, achievements and 
accomplishments of human individuals and of human society; who 
and what guides, controls, directs and determines the activity, des- 
tiny and fate of mankind?” 
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And the answer to this question depends upon a larger question 
upon a great metaphysical problem, known as the problem of Being. 
This is the problem that relates to the essence of the universe, to 
the ultimate universal reality, to that ultimate source, from which 
the entire world, as we perceive it with our senses, sprouts out. 
They who conceive that the essence of the world is matter, and that 
our willing, feeling and thinking is ultimately caused by material 
substance, they who can picture to themselves the possibility of 
something that possesses neither life nor spirit to produce life as 
well as spirit, they must consider the material forces in the world 
to be determining and predetermining factors of human activity. 
Those on the other hand who see deeper into the problem of being 
and existence, and who, because of that, cannot conceive of the pos- 
sibility that blind and will-less matter could be the cause of human 
efforts, strivings, ideals, aims and purposes, they on the other hand 
must hold that a universal, spiritual existence of some kind guides 
and determines in one way or another every movement of the world 
at large, as well as the activities of mankind in particular. Since 
from their point of view, life and spirit can under no condition be 
reduced to physical, chemical or economical and all other material 
forces cannot account for the directions that life and spirit take. 

Human life, therefore, in all its manifestations is rather consid- 
ered by them as the result of the attitude between the human being 
as such and the universal Being which is identical with Universal 
Spirituality. 

' And since these mutual attitudes express themselves, as far as 
we can tell, through the creations of human being which are incor- 
porated in science, philosophy, art and religion, which all taken 
together go under the name of Culture, it is Culture in its broadest 
and deepest meaning that can be considered as the determining fac- 
tor of the life of the Individual, Society and Nation. 

We are, or have been until now, generally speaking, triangular 
beings, that is, beings who see things in a three-fold manner. Per- 
haps because of the same unknown reason, the stream of Culture 
is divided in three main currents. 

Mr. Uspensky, the new, great Russian philosopher, in his book 
called Tertium Organum brings out the idea that we see space three- 
dimensionally, because our psychical being is three-sidedly consti- 
tuted. And if we begin now to think of a fourth dimension, it is 
probably because in addition to our sensation, perception and con- 
ception, the faculty of intuition is beginning to be added. 
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Just as we have three dimensions of space, three main streams 
of individual psychic life and three main divisions of life in general, 
such as vegetable, animal and human life (superhuman life may 
come in time), so we also have three main currents of culture, 
namely, metaphysical, aesthetical and ethical. 

Every individual of course, has every one of these currents run- 
ning through him. There is hardly an individual that is not at some 
period or at some moment of his life, metaphysical. There is no 
individual that is not more or less motivated by aesthetic impulses, 
and even the most bestial individual has some smack of morality 
within him. At the same time, however, we can point to individuals 
that are more metaphysical than others, and to others who are 
essentially lovers of beauty, and still others who are truly ethical 
in their nature. 

As with individuals, so with Nations. The three streams of 
Culture that we have enumerated run through each and every nation 
in the world. There is, however, a difference between one nation 
and another as to the intensity with which the characteristic stream 
runs through it. 

There are nations in which, for reasons that we cannot account 
for, the metaphysical stream has become predominant. Others have 
distinguished themselves because of the great intensity of the aes- 
thetic cultural stream, which expressed itself through them. And 
the third type of nation would be the moral type, that is the nation 
which was chosen to be the strongest conductor of the moral attri- 
bute of the Universal Self. The German nation could be taken as an 
illustration of the metaphysical type, the French as an illustration of 
the aesthethic type, and the Russian as an illustration of the moral 
type. 

Of all the expressions of Culture, the Russian nation has laid 
the greatest emphasis on the moral principle. All the creations of 
the Russian mind are tinged deeper than the creations of any other 
nation with morality. And of all the elements that constitute moral- 
ity, such as love, humility, reverence and justice, the Russian nation 
has laid stress more than any nation in the world on the elements 
of love and humility. Every line in the writings of the two great- 
est Russian thinkers, Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky, is saturated with 
love and humility. From the point of view of Tolstoi and Dostoy- 
evsky, love and humility are the shortest roads to Universal Reality. 

Raskolnikov, the hero of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
murders an old woman, who, from all logical standpoints, is good 
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for nothing. But the moment the murder is committed, something, 
of which logic seems to know nothing about tells Raskolnikov, “You 
are a murderer, you have committed a crime.” The world around 
him knows nothing of it. He succeeds in his efforts to delude every- 
body. But he cannot find a place for himself in this big world. He 
knows of no way to save himself, of how to get back his quietude 
of soul until he comes to the simple, unsophisticated girl, Sonia, who 
is full of love and steeped in the spirit of humiliation. And it is this 
girl who points to him the way of salvation. She tells him to go 
out on the street and to fall on his knees and in the spirit of great- 
est humbleness, and deepest humiliation, confess before every pass- 
erby his crime. 

It is this moral culture that has found its strongest expression 
in the Russian nation, that explains the views of the relationship 
of individuals to each other and of mankind at large, to the Uni- 
versal Self. 

Morality does not, like metaphysics, merely speculate about the 
source, origin and essence of the world, neither does it merely 
admire and appreciate the world around as aesthetics does. Moral- 
ity is the most subjective and intimate feeling of a concrete relation- 
ship between one self and another; it is a synthetic feeling of love, 
reverence, pity, humility and justice, that expresses itself in the 
relationship between one self and the other—a relationship that 
must eventually extend not only between man and man individually, 
socially and nationally, but also between the human self and the 
Universal Self. 

It is this concreteness in the relationship between human self 
and Universal Self that characterizes the Russian. It is because 
of this concreteness that the Russian has become known as the 
mystic par-excellence. For mysticism after all, means nothing 
more than a sensing of a concrete relationship between the individual 
“T” and a spirituality that fills each and every nook and corner of 
the world that surrounds the “I”. It is this sensing of the invisible 
threads that run uninterruptedly and web themselves constantly be- 
tween the human and the superhuman, between the natural and the 
supernatural, that fills the heart and soul of the simple, uncivilized 
and illiterate Russian peasant. And it is the characteristic of the 
Russian peasantry as a whole that reflects itself in the works of 
Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky and Andreyev. 

And to the extent that the newer tendencies in modern thought 
tend to emphasize more and more the importance of feeling and 
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willing instead of thinking in the role and function of human life; 
to the extent that intuition is beginning to play the predominant 
role in determining human thought; to the extent that the thinking 
world today is following more and more in the footsteps of Rous- 
seau, Shopenhauer and Nietzche, rather than in the footsteps of 
Kant, Hegel and Fichte; to the extent that intellectualism is being 
more and more supplanted through the efforts of the great philoso- 
pher Henri Bergson, by intuitionism, to that extent are the creations 
of the Russian mind beginning to attract the entire world. Tolstoi 
has long been what Gorki calls “the sounding bell of the world.” 
And Dostoyevsky, who only a few years ago was hardly known to 
the world at large, is now becoming the psychical x-ray of the world, 
the great spiritual searchlight that sees through the crude material- 
ism, that up to recently prevailed, to the essential reality lying 
beyond it. 

The great German critic, Herman Hesse, tells us that the Ger- 
man students today are more fascinated by Dostoyevsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov, than by Goethe’s Faust; and he is not satisfied to speak 
of him as an artist and thinker, but he wants him to be placed for- 
ever among the great world prophets. 

As long as science hoped to prove to the world the possibility of 
analyzing life and spirit into its minutest constituents and thus to 
reduce it to the same elements that physics and chemistry deals with, 
there was no room for such works as those of Dostoyevsky, to whom 
life and spirit are irreducable entities and to whom spirit is more 
real and substantial than matter, and who has seen and felt in the 
most concrete way possible a distinct relationship between the Uni- 
versal Spirit and the human self—a relationship without which, he 
thought, life has no meaning and morality—neither a basis or a 
purpose. 

Today, science has abandoned its hope of finding the secrets 
and causes of life in the crucibles of the chemical laboratory, and 
it has acknowledged that we know no more today than we knew 
before about the essence of life. 

Intellect has now been taken down from its high pedestal and 
more prominence is given to feeling and to that mystic conscious- 
ness which seems to be a synthesis of instinct, feeling and intuition. 

As this mystical consciousness gains ground in the thinking world 
over the intellectual consciousness our subconscious will be more 
and more looked upon as the source of our logical thought and as 
the connecting link between human consciousness and Universal 
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Consciousness, and as a consequence of this, the Russian moral and 
mystical culture will win the sympathy and appreciation of the world 
at large. 

It is only in the light of the Russian culture as we have here 
analyzed it and in the light of the newer tendencies in modern cul- 
true at large, that a work like Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped 
can be thoroughly grasped and understood. 


One may pick the world apart, pick it to its last shread of matter, 
but it is precisely here that life—that inexplicable, unanalyzable, 
intangible roots of matter—begins and the scalpel must abdicate 
in favor of the imagination, the winged intelligence. 

My vision! Who can take that from me? My impassioned 
dream that burst my brains—dikes and overflows on to canvas, that 
forced the marble block to yield its curved secrets, or that flashed 
on paper as a rhapsody—that is the Real moment, over against which 
the seething caldron of mutilations we call “the great world” has 
only that validity for being that a fertilizer has ——From de Casseras’ 
Chamelion, 

“He” (to Consuelo): Can you hear the sun, singing. Like the 
strings of a divine heart spreads the golden rays. Do you not see 
the hand of God, which gives harmony, light and love to the world? 
Do not the mountains in the blue cloud of incense sing their hymn 
of glory? Remember, Oh Consuelo, remember the prayer of the 
mountains, the prayer of the sea. 

Counselo (a little later to “He’): This morning when I went 
without breakfast I became so sad, so disgusted and I thought: If 
God should come and give me something to eat! And as I thought 
it, I suddenly heard, honestly, it’s true, I heard: Counsuelo, some- 
body’s calling you. 

“He” (to Consuelo as both are dying): No, it is the sea and 
the sun. . . . Whatasun! Don’t you feel that you are the foam, 
white sea foam and you are flying to the sun? You feel light, you 
have nobody, you are flying higher, my love! 

Iam flying. I am the sea foam, and this is the sun, it shines. . . 


so strong . . . I feel well. (To the Baron, uttering his last words) 
And you want to be ahead of me even there? No! I am coming. 
We shall prove then whose she is to be forever. . . .—From He 
Who Gets Slapped. 

Who is “He’’? 


“He,” as we learn from the conversation between him and the 
gentleman, is a man of very deep insight into the essence of things. 
He sees and understands more than the people around him, even 
more than those of his own circle. He tells us that as a young boy 
he would dream of clowns at the time when his fellowstudents were 
thinking of Plutarch’s heroes, and of the light of science. He has 
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before everybody else, it seems, realized that if the world is in its 
ultimate reality really no more than what science in the middle of 
the nineteenth century had taken it to be, if the roots of life and 
spirit are capable of being analyzed and reduced in one form or 
another to blind will-less and lifeless substantiality, if those roots 
are not, as De Casseras takes them to be, inexplicable, unanalyzable 
and intangible, if the scalpel is to kill our imagination instead of 
abdicating in its favor—then human life is nothing but mockery, and 
our roles and functions are only those of clowns. 

But these heavy abstractions as he himself calls them were as 
little understood by the people around him as were, for instance, 
the abstractions, or rather the deep visions of Dostoyevsky at that 
time when he lived and worked. 

And there came a perfect gentleman, of the type sometimes met, 
and robbed “He” of his thoughts, vulgarized them and brought them 
in an easily digestible form to the people, and thereby became the 
author of a so-called great book and reaped the glory and fame that 
justly belonged to somebody else. Not only does this gentleman 
rob him of his thoughts, but he also succeeds in taking away from 
him his wife whom he loved and by whom he was loved and adored. 

He is left alone in this great world; nobody to love him, nobody 
to respect and acknowledge him. Wherever he turns he sees his 
thoughts, the children of his mind, who do not recognize him as 
their father any more than his wife recognizes him as her husband. 
The gentleman is the recognized father of his spiritual children and 
the acknowledged husband of his flesh and blood wife. 

And how does “He” resist the assaults of the gentleman? He 
resists it through non-resistance. He humiliates himself, he com- 
pletely annihilates his ego and thus he expects to take revenge from 
his enemy—the gentleman. “He,” one through whom the moral 
culture has in the most intense way expressed itself, feels that there 
is an absolute justice in the world, and that therefore, sooner or 
later, in one way or in another, the one who has committed an 
injustice will be punished, and that he can therefore afford to resist 
in a passive manner all the injustices heaped upon him. 

At the same time, “He” gets a deeper realization of the worth- 
lessness of our temporal life, that brings back to him the clown- 
dreams of his youth—the dreams of those who can at liberty mock 
at everything and everybody. 

“He” disappears and the “gentleman” as well as the world 
around him believe that he is dead, while “He” busies himself in the 
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circus to play the role of a clown, and thus fulfills the dream and 
realizes the ideals of his youth. 

When he is asked by the manager of the circus for his name, he 
tells them: “What difference does it make to you? When a stray 
dog comes to you, you don’t ask for his name, you give him another 
name. Let ‘He’ be that dog.” 

He wants to reach the lowest depths of humiliation, so as to 
make the vengeance stronger. And at the same time he feels that 
the least there will be left of that ego that plays such an important 
role in the world he has left behind him, as he entered the circus, 
the more possible it will be for him to give the fullest and completest 
expression to his self. And when the question arises as to what his 
role should consist of as a clown, in the circus, he chooses, after only 
a few minutes of consideration, the role of one who gets slapped. 

When he gets the first slap, he still feels the humiliation of it. 
He feels his cheek burning though the slap did not hurt. The other 
slaps make no impression on him whatsoever. His ego is killed 
and buried at least for a while, and his self is free: This world 
which means so much to each and every individual, means nothing 
to him. He can laugh and mock at it. 

And when the “gentleman,” after exerting great efforts to find 
“He,” whom he somehow suspected of being alive, finally found 
him by accident in the circus, he told “He,” “You wanted to take 
vengeance upon me through your humbleness.” And when he asks 
“He” what was his idea of choosing a circus for that purpose, ‘‘He,” 
in answer to this question, grimaces his face, thumbs his nose and 
says, “This is my idea.” 

At the moment that he enters the circus the great world tragedy 
folds and unrolls before us. 

What is the central world tragedy? It is after all nothing but 
the conflict between the beast and the superman in the breast of 
man. It is the struggle between the god attribute and animal attrib- 
ute in one and the same individual. 

The more he succeeded in ignoring all the values that the tem- 
poral world offered him, the greater was his independence from the 
external world; the more he subdued his ego, the more room there 
was in him for the exercise of the god attribute in him, and the 
more possible did it become for him to feel intuitively the invisible 
threads that run between the human self and the Universal Self. 

It is this feeling, this consciousness of the self that lies deep in 
the soul of man, that “He” brought with him into the circus and 
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infected everybody there with it. Everybody who came in contact 
with “He” felt his great spiritual power and became inspired and 
filled with an indescribable awe and reverence for him. The career 
maker and the money maker feared him. No wonder that Jackson, 
the career maker, told him that it would have been better if “He” 
hadn’t come to the circus at all, and Papa Briquet regretted that 
he has ever had any dealings with “He.” Others in the circus, 
especially those in whom the spiritual forces were still at the state 
where an awakening was possible, revered him and respected him. 

Zinida, the lion tamer, asked “He” before the latter had a chance 
to pronounce a half dozen words, to tell her why it was that the 
man who took care of the cages, who was a very siinple ard unpre- 
tentious fellow, came in and out of the cages, without being afraid 
of the animals or the animals being afraid of him, while the same 
animals feared her. 

And after a few conversations with Consuelo, the young girl, 
the incarnation of simplicity itself, began to hear the voices of God. 
And even the career maker himself, Mr. Jackson, gained such re- 
spect for Providence, that he would not allow “He” to say a word 
against the Almighty. 

There is, however, one thing that “He” had not succeeded in 
leaving behind, as he soon found out, and that is Love, in all its 
manifestations. ‘‘He” began to feel an overflow of love in his 
heart the moment he saw Counsuelo. , 

The strong attachment that grew up between Consuelo and “He” 
raises an important question. Why does this simple, uncivilized, 
not exceptionally beautiful girl call out such an intense and extraor- 
dinary love from every one who met her? Even the baron, called 
by “He” the great defiler of love, experienced love feelings towards 
her that were different from the feelings that hundreds of other 

girls he had dealings with called forth in him. 
The girl Counsuelo succeeded in doing that because she pos- 
sessed an exceptional soul—a soul that had an inexhaustible supply 
of love in it. And it is because the Russian attributes such great 
importance to love that Consuelo became a figure in Andreyev’s 
drama. 

Consuelo really loved as very few can, and perhaps as nobody 
in actual life has ever yet loved. She loved not only her friends, 
but also her enemies. She knew, or rather felt that Zinida loved 
Bezano, whom she herself loved very passionately, though uncon- 
sciously. She felt the rage of hatred in Zinida’s heart toward her, 
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but still she loved her, pitied her and was willing to help her in 
every way possible. Her heart really could embrace the entire world 
and still have room left. She practiced what Tolstoi taught. Tolstoi 
felt deeply in his heart and soul the impossibility of loving one who 
hated you and who committed constant injustice against you, but 
he saw and felt that love, absolute love, that is to say a love that 
would be all inclusive, is the road to the ultimate reality, the best 
means of reaching the world’s end, which is the Universal Self, and 
because of that it is also the only road to man’s happiness and bless- 
edness. Tolstoi came to the conclusion that the salvation of man 
lies in love, in absolute love of his fellow men and if man as we 
know him today cannot attain this ideal, the man to come—the 
Superman—will. 

Consuelo knew nothing of Tolstoi’s teaching, but she was en- 
dowed with a soul full of innocence and love—love for everybody 
who had a human countenance, and it was her innocence and her 
inexhaustible love that attracted everybody who came in contact 
with her. 

Zinida loved too, but what a different love it was! It is likely 
that Zinida’s love is brought in, in this drama by Andreyev just to 
contrast it with the love of Consuelo, and thus emphasize more the 
moral quality, the ethical tone of Consuelo’s love. Zinida loved 
Bezano, but it was a love that knew only of aesthetics, nothing of 
ethics. It was a love which is abhorent to the Russian temperament. 
The Russian knows and feels very well that there is, there must 
be, and there will be an aesthetic element in every love between 
man and woman, but the Russian cannot stand the elimination of 
the ethical element in any relationship between human beings cre- 
ated in God’s image. He cannot bear the idea of sacrificing ethics 
on the altar of aesthetics. And Andreyev therefore made Zinida 
not only thirst and crave for the love of Bezano, but when that love 
was not to be gotten, any love would do, even that of animals. 
Zinida risked her life in order to get a kind attitude, a loving glance 
from her lions. 

But more than anywhere else is this peculiar and specific Rus- 
sian love, the love that is saturated with morality, brought out in 
the relation between “He” and Consuelo. 

He loved Consuelo as only a man can love a woman, but at the 
same time he felt that in Consuelo’s soul, deep in the recesses of the 
sub-conscious strata of her soul, there brewed a great deal of love 
for the young handsome Bezano, and that Bezano loved her in 
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return and that they both would make, as far as human reason can 
tell, a splendid match. And “He” did not hesitate for one moment 
to help bring about the aesthetically commendable and morally unob- 
jectionable union of the two. He frequently told them that they 
reminded him of Adam and Eve. And when it became a question of 
saving Consuelo from the hands of the “defiler of love,” the baron, 
he begged Bezano to take Consuelo and to run away with her, and 
if there was no way of escape, he advised him to kill the baron. 

Bezano gave him a characteristic Russian answer to his advice 
of killing the baron. The answer was put in the form of a question: 
“And who will kill the others to come?” 

This question truly reflects the Russian spirit of passive resist- 
ance. : 

The question seemed to sink deeply into the soul of “He.” He 
takes it upon himself to save Consuelo from the baron and he saves 
her also in a typical Russian way. He did not kill the Baron, but he 
killed the one whom he loved and admired, he killed the innocent 
and lovable Consuelo and himself. He divides between her and him- 
self the drink into which he put the poison. He resisted the Baron 
again through a passive non-resistance. He killed forever hers and 
his ego. He annihilated his and her earthly existence because his 
Russian mystic consciousness had created in him an intuition of a 
positive heavenly existence into which ourselves come in after our 
egos have been destroyed. 

And isn’t “He” justified in believing in the existence in a world 
of Selves that is different from the world that is known to us as 
temporal beings only? Didn’t “He” have in his short-lived life 
sufficient proofs for the existence of a communication between 
Selves that does not seem to have any physical background, a com- 
munication that resists each and every scientific interpretation? 

Once he declared himself dead to the world and still the ‘“Gen- 
tleman” somehow, for some unexplicable reason felt in the deepest 
crevices of his soul that “He” is still alive. And he kept on search- 
ing for him everywhere, until he finally found him in the circus. And 
through meeting the “Gentleman,” “He” found out that the “Gen- 
tleman” had not enjoyed for one moment the glory and fame that 
he had gained by robbing “He” of his thoughts. 


The Gentleman told him: “I am respected and I am famous, yes, 
I have a wife and a son, yes. My wife still loves you; our favorite 
discussion is about your genius. She supposed you are a genius. 
We, I and she, love you even when we are in bed. Tss! It is I 
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who must make faces. My son—yes, he’ll resemble you. And when, 
in order to have a little rest, I go to my desk, to my ink-pot, my 
books—there, too, I find you. Always you! Everywhere you! 
And I am never alone—never myself and alone. And when at 
night—you, sir, should understand this—when at night I go to my 
lonely thoughts, to my sleepless contemplations, even then I find 
your image in my head, in my unfortunate brain, your damned and 
hateful image!” 


It turned out so as to prove convincingly to “He” that there was 
an absolute justice in the world, and because of that the robbed 


proved to be a robber, and the robber complained of theft and 
cursing. 

And therefore, when the Baron shot himself so as to be the first 
to meet Consuelo in the next world, “He” said upon hearing of that: 
“No! I am coming. We shall prove then whose she is to be 
forever. ai 

He died just as he lived, with the fullest possible conviction 
given to him by the mystical consciousness, that this world, the part 
of the universe as it is translated to us by our senses, is not the only 
world in existerrce, and that death may therefore mean an end only 
to one form of individual existence, may be only a transitional state 
from one form of life to another. It is this conviction that our tem- 
poral life may be only a spark of the eternal, inexhaustible fire 
called Life that made it possible for “He” to give such full expres- 
sion in his life on this earth to that self in him which in some invis- 
ible manner, he felt to be connected and united with that Universal 
Self, which, as he told Consuelo, gives harmony, life and love to 
the world. It is this conviction that made him lead a life which, 
when ended, made it possible for Zinida and so many others to say 
that “He’’ was a man, and to envy Consuelo that she died through 
the efforts of “He” to save her from a low and filthy life. It is 
“Fle’s” mystic sensing of the transcendental and its manifestations, 
which is concretely bound up with our everyday existence, that made 
him lead a great life and die the death of a great man. 

We must remember, that if we go back to history, and ask our- 
selves what individuals have remained the unanimously acknowl- 
edged great men, we will find them to be those who died with the 
fullest conviction that death does not end all. It is not the greatness 
of Socrates’ philosophical speculations that made him go down in 
history as the great immortal Socrates, but it is the calmness and 
the quietness with which he drank the cup of poison because of a 
certainty that our temporal existence flows into an eternal existence. 
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and that this vision of that existence is the reality and it matters 
therefore, more than anything else in the world. And what is true 
of Socrates is true of Jesus, Bruno, and Spinoza, and of every other 
teal great man in the world. 

It doesn’t matter in the least, of course, as to just how we con- 
ceive the process of the absorption of our individual being into the 
Universal Being. It makes very little difference whether we believe 
with those who imagine the possibility of the individual self enter- 
ing after it rids itself of the body, into the Universal eternality as 
a self with full preservation of its identity, or whether we believe 
with others who, for instance, like Spinoza, conceive of that absorp- 
tion into universal spiritual existence as a process that ipso-facto 
destroys the self-hoodness of the individual beings. There is only 
one thing that is absolutely important in order that our lives should 
have a meaning, and in order that it should be possible to attach 
any value at all to our efforts and strivings, aims and purposes, ideas 
and visions and that is the conception or the intuition that the end- 
ing of our temporal life means an absorption into a Universality 
that has a will and a purpose that points directions and creates ten- 
dencies—and not into a Universality which is blind as it is dead and 
without purpose, as spiritless and valueless as it is will-less. 

He too seemed to me like an old stone come to life, who knows 
all the beginnings and the ends of things, who considers when and 
what will be the end of the stone, of the grasses of the earth, of the 
waters of the sea, and of the whole universe from the pebble to 
the sun. And the sea is part of his soul, and everything around him 
comes from him, out of him. In the musing, motionlessness of the 
old man I felt something fateful, magical, something which went 
down into the darkness beneath him and stretched up like a search- 
light into the blue emptiness above the earth; as thought it were 
he, his concentrated will, which was drawing the waves to him and 
repelling them, which was ruling the movements of cloud and 
shadow, which was stirring the stones to life. Suddenly, in a 
moment of madness, I felt, it is possible he will get up, wave his 
hand. and the sea will become solid and glassy, the stones will begin 
to move and cry out, everything around him will come to life, acquire 
a voice, and speak in their different voices of themselves, of him 
against him.” I cannot express in words what I felt rather than 
thought at that moment; in my soul there was joy and fear, and 


then everything blended in one happy thought: “T am not an orphan 
on the earth, so long as this man lives on it.”—From Gorki’s Rem#- 
niscences of Tolstot. 

And I, ane do not believe in God, looked at him for some Tea- 
son very cautiously and a little timidly. I looked and thought: “This 
man is godlike.”—Closing words of the Reminiscences of Tolstot. 
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In a passage not quoted here Gorki says in his reminiscences of 
Tolstoi that his relations to God were very suspicious and that it 
reminded him of “The two bears in one den.” May we not say the 
same of ‘‘He’s” relations to God? Don’t they, too, remind us of 
“The two bears in one den?” And it seems to me that in the rela- 
tions of “He” to the Universal spirituality and spiritual Eternality, 
there is a message of Andreyev to mankind—a message which is in 
full harmony with the newest that there is in science today, and with 
the newest tendencies in modern thought at large. This message 
as I read it is: That human life has no meaning and no value if we 
cannot in some way, somehow, conceive the human self and the 
Universal Self as like two bears in one den, abiding in one and the 
same Universe. And if Tolstoi, Dostoyevsky and Andreyev are 
getting such a tremendous respect from mankind the world over for 
their creations, it is because mankind is beginning to realize more 
vividly than ever the necessity of postulating a spiritual reality that 
expresses itself through us and becomes in every moment of its 
existence deeper and fuller, because of our presence within it. Our 
being, in one way or the other, makes a difference to the Universal 
being, because we are part and parcel of it. 


IS THE PRACTICE OF FELLOWSHIP A NARCOTIC 
INDULGENCE? 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN GROUPS 
BY CAVENDISH MOXON 


ELLOWSHIP is a magic word today. In a democratic coun- 

try it seems the natural way of personal salvation and reform. 
Catholics, under the influence of the fellowship idea, are constantly 
insisting on obedience to the Church, the inherent powers of the 
hierarchy, the corporate life and social witness of Christians, the 
Body of Christ and the Fellowship of the Mystery. 

Protestants are inspired by the belief in fellowship to make 
strenuous efforts to secure a reunion of all Christians in one fold. 
The numerous ecclesiastical fellowships for Church reform and the 
undenominational societies for moral, social, and political purposes, 
are a witness to men’s growing faith in the power of co-operation 
to advance the cause of truth and goodness. Even liberal church- 
men have so far forsaken their wonted method of individual influ- 
ence as to form unions to advance their aims. Metaphysicians like 
Josiah Royce make the Beloved Community the object of Christian 
faith and the center of Christian life. Sociologists like Durkheim 
find in the fellowship of the clan or group both the primitive and 
the present meaning of God. Unanimist poets like Jules Romains 
tell us that “the men who henceforth can draw the souls of groups 
to converge within themselves will give forth the coming dream.” 
It is true that M. Romains has not yet found a group that is fully 
divine. ‘None,’ he declares, “has had a real consciousness.” But 
he has a confident hope that the day will come when a group shall 
verily exist as a soul. “On that day,” he believes, “there will be a 
new god upon earth.” * 

1 The Modern Churchman, VIII, p. 321. 
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Since the majority of mankind have a strong desire for the 
power that comes from sympathetic association, it is important to 
study the behavior of men in groups in order that this power may 
be consciously directed towards socially valuable ends. The pre- 
Freudian psychologists observed the inevitable levelling of the indi- 
viduals who form a fellowship. It was well known that the idiosyn- 
crasies of impulse are to some extent inhibited by the behavior of 
the group as a whole. The French student of society, M. Tarde, 
declared, ‘““One is not born like others, one becomes so”’ by living 
in their society. A fellowship always involves imitation, and aims 
at the propagation of general ideas and collective values. There 
is much imitation and social suggestion in the loosely-knit society 
of a city or nation; the gregarious forces are more active in a reli- 
gious or moral fellowship which is of one heart and mind; there 
is an almost overwhelming degree of social pressure upon the indi- 
vidual in a closely packed gathering. In the crude and violent 
behavior of the revival meeting we can clearly see the forces that 
are hidden behind the more repressed behavior in orderly religious 
worship. 

By his recent work on Group Psychology, Freud has made pos- 
sible a deeper insight into the satisfactions of fellowship by tracing 
the influence of unconscious desires within the group. Freud has 
discovered that the infantile desires for parental protection, provi- 
dential love, and irresponsible, careless behavior are all satisfied by 
life in a group. When the conscious individual will is relaxed in 
obedience to the suggestive force of the group leader, the hidden 
desires can rise from the depths and combine with similar impulses 
in the other members in such a way as to issue in nonrational acts. 
The crowd then regresses from the relatively conscious control of 
adult individuality to the unconscious control of childish desire. 
The home was the infantile paradise in the days before self-reliance 
was necessary. Therefore the home forms the model for all subse- 
quent group life. In the home the parent is loved and worshipped 
by the infant, who agrees to share the parental affection with the 
other children in his family, when he learns that it is impossible to 
exclude his rivals. Moreover, home life was the delightful time 
of unmoral indulgence of pleasant desires before the period of moral 
control. The child was content to be economically and morally de- 
pendent on the elders who protected it from attacks of strangers 
or enemies. The first love was the love for the mother and the 
father ; there was no original instinct of sympathy for the family 
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form of the human herd. Only later appears the love for brothers 
and sisters, and the repression of rivalry and envious hate. The 
organized group regresses in its behavior to the family situation. 
The sympathetic bond of the members to the leader and to one 
another is largely dominated by the emergence of infantile love 
within the group. The escape of infantile affects is made easier 
by the prestige of the group and by the suggestive power of its 
leaders. 

The exact nature of this suggestive force had long been in debate, 
until Freud and Ferenczi discovered its unconscious roots in the 
child-parent relation. The substitute for the father or mother 
authority appears not only in the hypnotist and the faith healer, but 
also in the crowd leader and tre hero. The hypnotized patient and 
the obedient crowd reanimate their infarule attitude of depend- 
ence. It is therefore significant that bot hvpnotists and popular 
orators make use of methods that recall the parental authority of 
infancy. The hypnotist and the orator may use the masterful method 
that suggests the father or the quiet persuasion of the mother in 
order to gain the end desired. Since the dominence of the infantile 
unconscious depends on the suppression of conscious control, hyp- 
notists and orators use repetitions of sights or sounds and gestures 
that narrow the attention and the. rational activity. Suggestion, 
therefore works most powerf'illy when a dense crowd has a leader, 
or when a meeting of disciples is called for a definite purpose. Move- 
ment of body and distraction of mind both hinder the process. 1: 
is only when the unconscious is wholly free that suggestion may be 
direct and commands may be plainly made. So long as the cor:- 
scious will retains some power of censorship over the unconscious . 
and the temporarily submerged part of the self, the suggestions must 
be indirectly made in order to be successful. The child obevs the 
parental will so long as it can identify its own will with the com- 
mands of the elder. And this identification depends on the child’s 
confidence in the elder’s love. The ruthless assertion of authority 
on the part of a leader, by destroying the childish confidence in his 


love, calls forth a stubborn resistance to his alien will which now 
seems like a hostile attack upon the self. In any but the most 
ecstatically excited meeting, the successful speaker or preacher prac- 
tises the indirect method of suggestion. By subtly concealing his 
will to suggest certain feelings, ideas, or acts, he eludes the resist- 


ance of his hearers. 
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The group and the gathering of men, in proportion to their psy- 
chological unity, behave in a way that is foreign to the normal life 
of their members in isolation. The crowd is anonymous and there- 
fore irresponsible. When thus relieved from the checks of prudence 
and fear, the members of a group are capable of performing heroic 
or criminal deeds that they dare not do without a collective stimulus. 
The fellowship may indeed behave better than its units apart, but 
it usually behaves worse than its members at their best. This is 
natural, since the unity of the group involves some suppression of 
the inventive originality and the inspired individuality of its mem- 
bers. M. Gustave le Bon is probably right in saying that the crowd 
(in a psychological sense) is always inferior in ideas to some, at 
least, of its members, though it may be superior in the intensity of 
its feeling and the power of asserting its will. M. Anatole France 
is true to history and psychology when he allows M. Gamelin, the 
tender-hearted and kind lover and friend, to be led by the suggestion 
of the French Revolution to advocate cruel acts of merciless 
butchery. 

In the primitive tribes of Australian aborigines the power and 
need of fellowship to foster a social and religious consciousness is 
most clearly seen. The normal: life of nomadic and rustic men 
tends to destroy tribal unity. Hence their need of periodical gath- 
erings of tribes and clans. At these festivals the normal methods 
of suggestion as practised in Christian churches are insufficient 
to rouse the dormant social sense of the members. The tribesmen 
must be roused to a frenzy of feeling and action in order to realize 
their social unity as the mystical body of their Totem. Without this 
strong social suggestion by means of fellowship, the tribal cohesion 
could not survive the long periods of separate family life and the 
primitive tendency to narcissistic isolation.? 

From the lowly religion of these primitive men to the sacramen- 
tal gatherings of Christian worship, the fellowship has played an 
important part in preserving and propagating the ideals which the 
inspired individual has created. Churches and prophets, states and 
reformers are consequently in perpetual conflit. Th group ever 
seeks to keep the gains mankind has already won: the creative indi- 
vidual alone can win new gains for the world. ‘The inevitable ten- 
sion between these two factors of history provide; the material for 
endless tragedy and heroism. At the dawn of history the groups are 
strong and the individuals weak. The dominant social stezesvion 

2 Roheim, Imagi, VIII, p. 254. 
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almost excludes individual initiative, variety, and progress. In the 
middle ages, when ecclesiasticism was dominant, men readily caught 
‘the contagion of the Crusades. Even children could not resist the 
impulse to make a pilgrimage. When Stephen the shepherd boy of 
Cloyes in 1212 began a children’s crusade, neither the edicts of 
authorities nor the threats of parents could counter the strong sug- 
gestion. Some children who were forcibly detained at home pined 
away and died because they could not respond to the social pressure 
which they regarded as a call of conscience to follow their leader. 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century had to reckon with 
the awakening of individuality caused by the Renaissance. Groups 
and their leaders henceforth found it more difficult to exercise abso- 
lute power over the individual. The increasing use of conscious 
judgment reduced the sugestive power of established societies and 
limited the influence of their leaders. As a consequence, the modern 
world is less subject to the appalling psychical epidemics that 
occurred in the middle ages—the outbreaks of asceticism and flagel- 
lation, pilgrimages and crusades, and the hunting of witches and 
demons. 

The scientists and modernists of the present day have gone a 
step beyond the truth seekers of the Renaissance in their conscious 
rebellion against the domination of groups and the inadequate par- 
ent-substitutes at their head. The spread of scientific education will 
promote the growth of mental and moral adults: the increase of psy- 
chically mature persons will, in its turn, reduce the power of crowds 
to determine the behavior of infantile men. The next step towards 
self-reliance and conscious progress will come when the Freudian 
psychology has been applied to the home and school education of 
the people. At present the powerful unconscious forces in human 
groups tend towards fickle and impulsive behavior with little sus- 
tained purpose and reasonable will. The crowd or meeting enor- 
mously increases the suggestibility of the members present. The 
unanimous show of hands in a packed meeting may but express the 
dominating will of a single leader. The power of the group over 
a rational mind is seen in the case of a young American sceptic who 
was led by hostile curiosity to join the circle of an open-air revival 
meeting. Neither his armory of doubts nor his force of will could 
resist the contagious excitement. The young scoffer soon began to 


beat his breast and to express the common religious emotion of the 


worshippers. 
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A curious result of group feeling, unchecked by critical individ- 
ual reason and will, is the collective vision of hallucination, which 
is occasionally recorded at times of religious excitement or collec- 
tive strain. A notable instance of this was the soldiers’ vision of 
the angels at the battle of Mons. Indeed the contagion of a vision 
or audition is such that the evidence of five hundred witnesses is not 
necessarily stronger than the evidence of one. Collective emotion 
is at the mercy of the primitive unconscious mind, and always seeks 
pleasure in the old paths and familiar fancies. The fellowship there- 
fore tends to be intolerant of differences, complexities, and novel- 
ties. Ideas must be simple and familiar in order to please the group 
which prefers images or symbolic acts. Even in the French Revo- 
lution we see the tendency of the group to become a cult with a 
goddess, with a belief in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, and with 
leaders to increase men’s faith, to sustain their hope, and to destroy 
the enemies of the people. The explicitly religious fellowship 
exhibits the power of suggestion at its height. In a large or ancient 
society the dogmatic forms, ascetic disciplines, and symbolic rites 
tend to fix the attention, to control the thought, and to rule the will. 

Are we then to conclude that the practice of fellowship in groups 
is condemned by psychology as unworthy of a place in civilized life? 
Do the facts drive us to an exclusive individualism? Certainly not. 
Society is indispensable for the making of men. Life without human 
fellowship is a contradiction in terms. Social intercourse is an 
essential means to individual growth in knowledge and power. But 
psychology has proved the practice of fellowship to be like alcohol 
in its narcotic effects upon the highest powers of conscious person- 
ality. Consequently fellowship must not be indulged in blindly lest 
it strangle initiative and weaken resistance to the infantile part of 
the self that is stimulated by the group. 

Children are ready to accept almost any suggestion, and they 
retain their infantile impressions for life. Children should there- 
fore be given more fellowship with children than with adults in 
order to develop their self-expression and will power. The aim of 
childish fellowship should be to prevent precocious development and 
over stimulation of the senses of the imagination. After the home, 
school is the chief formative fellowship for children. Yet the 
school, instead of educating children to resist the crushing domina- 
tion of the group, often tends to produce a life-long habit of uncriti- 
cal subjection and dependence. As if the boy’s fear of his fellows 
was not already strong enough, Mr. Cecil Rhodes made popularity 
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a recommendation for his scholarships. In view of the atrocities 
that have been produced by esprit de corps, it is perilous to drill the 
children into unconscious conformity with group conduct as if it 
had divine authority. 

With regard to the fellowship of adults. No rule can be made 
to apply to all alike, because all differ in mental age and symbolic 
need. The person who is naturally inclined to independent activity 
is in danger of ignoring the traditional values of fellowship. Such 
a man does well to come down from his lonely height at times, like 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra and sink himself in fellowship. He will 
soon prove his power to emerge and rise again in full possession of 
his soul. But fellowship is like a dangerous drug to the person who 
is naturally passive and obedient. The frequent indulgence in the 
enervating emotions of group gatherings uses the energy that is 
needed for a strong grasp of the real world and its tasks. 

From this brief review of the psychological facts about fellow- 
ship we conclude that group emotion tends to inhibit the action of 
the conscious will, to let loose primitive impulses, and to discour- 
age intellectual activity. The group has no higher soul than the 
psychically adult individual in its midst. Indeed the unity of the 
fellowship tends to an artificial suppression of personal excellence 
to the average level of traditional thought, conventional feeling, and 
ptimitive impulse. No fellowship as a whole ever makes a dis- 
covery or a moral advance. Not even humanity with a capital H 
can be regarded as essentially superior to the best individuals 
it contains. The development of the race depends on a healthy 
tension between groups and their members. No known group, nation 
or race is a perfect embodiment of human life. Mankind is in the 
making, and the growing points are the finest specimens of men and 
women at a given moment. The practice of fellowship is only jus- 
tified insofar as it contributes to the development of mental and 
moral adulthood, and involves no sacrifice of the highest persons to 
the lowly passions of the mob. Groups that are formed to satisfy 
the temporary desires of men dissolve when these desires are satis- 
fied. Uniformity means death: variety and schism are the signs 
of life. A rigidly organized world-state might lead to racial decay. 
The clearest indication of vigorous life is man’s creative will to 
break up and remake his fellowships in order to enrich his personal 
life and to contribute to racial development. 


MYSTICISM AND ETHICS 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


ET us take counsel from the joyous humanity, loyal and whole- 
[EE some and unceremonious, of Edward Everett Hale, especially 
as revealed in the Life and Letters recently edited by his son. There- 
in we find liberal Christianity untainted by the usual hypocrisy and 
meanness of those who make lofty claims but live miserably selfish 
and ignorant lives; we find innumerable kindly tokens of a generous 
and heroic disposition which took no umbrage and offered no spirit 
or petty spite or vengefulness. There was a spiritual reality about 
him which sheered away all artifice and formalism; it was, above all 
things I believe, the secret of his great and inspiring success as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Unity at Worcester, Mass., where he laid 
the foundations for his life work—“the establishment of a social 
security and worth in the New Civilization,” a movement now well 
under way in Foxboro, Mass. Doctor Hale was a Unitarian posi- 
tivist rather than an obscurantist or transcendentalist and tried, as 
he often said was his ambition, “to nobly and effectively transform 
machinery into life.” If anything he was a little precocious and 
- ahead of his time. He could have made a rather more effective de- 
livery of philosophical opinion if he had been less given to the fine 
discriminations of social injustice, economic fallacy and warnings 
against the material advance of ruthless worldling power. Especially 
could he have greatly supplemented his metaphysical outlook if he 
had accepted the historical foundations of John Fiske’s scientific 
training. At least the latter’s Cosmic Philosophy had just the bal- 
ancing strictures on romanticism and unquestioning faith which were 
perhaps the chief vulnerable points in Hale’s conception of life. Like 
the early essays on Buckle’s historicism and on the evolution of lan- 
guages which are veritable storehouses of the ideas subsequently 
developed in his cosmological system, Fiske’s philosophy was cer- 
tainly less irreligious and more consistently expository of liberal evo- 
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lutionary ideas than Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. The religious 
side of Fiske’s work, as in his Cosmic Theism, etc., is the best, the 
most inspiring and heuristic of future meliorism in the world’s code 
of duty, love, faith and morality. To be scientific in mind and yet 
religious and devout at heart—this simplicity and directness stands 
out especially strong in his Letters and shows him to have been a 
reconciler of the New School along with Drummond, Emerson, 
Channing, Huxley and William James. 

Another side to the contrast between mysticism and ethics is that 
no honest devotee of the beautifully good and true will countenance 
either that thoroughgoing theriasm of man which Philodemus of 
Gadara taught, nor that sceptic dualism of Laodicean morality which 
the Marquis de Sade would use for specious apology. Just such a 
similar argument gives support to that subtle rebuttal “for spiritual 
security” which Emerson, the last of the pre-scientific philosophers, 
offered against Carlyle’s pessimism. It shared no small favors it 
seems with Kierkegaard’s aesthetic view of historic traditions, human 
life and destiny, and on the lonely sick-bed of modern morality pre- 
scribed that inevitable Enten-Eller (Either-Or) of Christianity 
which Pontus Wilner suavely assures us anticipated our own doubts 
and posted Vernon Lee’s famous detour around Doctor Relling’s 
vital lies and nothing-buts in Ibsen’s “Wild Duck.” 

The great dilemma of Christianity is not between joy and sorrow, 
but between truth and falsehood, virtue and vulgarity, noble sacrifice 
and selfish interest. Any penny-passionate fool can be devoted to 
the personal equation whose satisfaction or infringement makes for 
joy or sorrow, being pleased or angered always in foreview of selfish 
interest. But it takes a truly profound strength of character, a mys- 
tically exalted spiritual exuberance, to be capable of the actual 
motives behind all honest Christian practice. The choice is there- 
fore not one between the narrow limits of a dual affective susceptibil- 
ity, but one between the ultimate poles of all possible human conduct 
between love and rhyomism, between mercy and brutality, between 
benevolence and exploitation. It is an inexorable choice, one not to 
be ignored or taken in perfunctory acceptance, for we are active 
members to the mischief of mercenary motive or else we are equally 
active protagonists of the beautifully good and true; there is no 
passive middle ground on which to lounge in lazy indifference to 
moral conquest over the world, whether we take it as being human 


or non-human. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote how far we differ in our 
lives and thoughts and teachings from the original doctrine and 
action-patterns of Christ, that we try to set up certain codes of rules, 
certain theories and systems of philosophy, rather than a devout 
ruling spirit of truth and courage, that reverent attitude toward life 
and God and the Universe which has power to nourish our souls and 
which has promise of ultimate redemption ard emancipation. By 
both we are reminded that the only way “to learn aright from any 
teacher is by devotion and appreciation of example; we must, first 
of all, think ourselves into sympathy with his position and, in the 
technical phrase, recreate the character in ourselves.” On this in- 
struction we can always build an ethic whose principles counsel good 
conduct, generous friendships, heroic public services and devout wor- 
ship of unworldly Deity. Thus mysticism has a practical value only 
when it is honestly practiced as a life, as the whole program and 
destiny of one’s spirit, and not merely as an intellectual speculation 
or shrewd policy of vulgar hypocrisy. 

The current criticism of the mystic’s program as being imprac- 
tical and not suitable to the requirements of the modern world is a 
mere slush-fund of specious argument ; it aims to hold our petty pur- 
poses down to folly and extravagance, it would corrupt our minds 
with worldliness and war so that a few murky-minded knaves can 
tyrannize and exploit all their fellows. Broadly speaking, I agree 
with Evelyn Underhill who explains mysticism as being “the expres- 
sion of the innate tendency of the human spirit toward complete har- 
mony with the transcendental order, whatever be the theological 
formula under which that order is understood. This tendency in 
great mystics gradually captures the whole field of consciousness ; 
it dominates their life and in the experience called mystic union, 
attains its end. . . . It is the deliberate and active return to the divine 
fount of things, it aims to teach men to transcend the sense world 
and to live on high levels the spiritual life.” Accordingly the mystic 
heeds the inner call of spiritual duty, rather than the external beck- 
oning and empty promise of reward offered by the materiality of 
things. He seeks the truth and beauty of reality, not the sordid 
spoils of a sophist rhyomism. He tries to realize his highest aims, 
his noblest impulses, his brightest visions of the empyrean world. 
This duty which he holds so bounden and inescapable is that toward 
himself, his fellows and his God; it is inexorable in its demands and 
immediate in its rewards. The truth and beauty of reality are the 
garments of Nature taken out of their seasonal discretion and ren- 
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dered into eternal types of wisdom and inspiration. - The bright 
visions of the overworld seduce his slow response to a flame once 
more and light his path to Horeb, Olympus or Helicon; they treasure 
no regret or half reluctant farewell, they beckon no disaster or 
defeat. 

The mystic holds vast heritage from the past and in a measure 
is the curator of man’s fast-failing power to administer his tradi- 
tional estate. His intellectual goods are never sold at premium to the 
vulgar press, but his spiritual insights are given ever freely in hos- 
pitable welcome to resurgent souls who make their purchases only 
with the heavenly coin of love and faith, honesty and courage, inno- 
cence and inward joy. 

No one, however dull or mischievous, but feels an occasional 
urgency to make some spiritual response to things divine, take 
glimpses of the mystic vision or heed the call to amplify and improve 
the wider life of man. . No one, however mercenary or stupid with 
the wreck and rancorous rewards of worldly life, but comes sooner 
or later to feel the need of higher prospects than his petty plans 
can offer, to see the brighter visions of a more far-reaching horizon 
than usually obtains in his cloudy clamorous world. 

What an empty thing this poor existence of ours would be if no 
one relayed the torch of thought and trust and friendliness along, 
if no one sought courageous emprise on new paths or tried to coax 
the vulgarian up a peg or two, out of his murky cellar, out into a 
nobler world where he could find it worth his while to realize and 
‘practice the good. A fine specimen of manhood is never realized 
however, except through taking life seriously, through having a gen- 
uine earnestness and a dauntless energy for every task, being ever 
ready and willing to make personal sacrifice, and with such heroism 
trusting in the ultimate destiny of all the worthy aims of true nobil- 
ity. Emotion must be guided and controlled, the functions of fancy 
must be sifted for the good of both head and heart, not for sake of 
selfish pleasure or the exotic fanfare of jazz, not for the lewd luxury 
and lucre-lust of hedonism, and certainly not for the problematic 
thrill of strange doctrines. Not any of these, but the sturdy com- 
pany of harmonious concord, the strength and endurance of chast- 
ened continence, the easy balance of naturalness and naive philoso- 
phy, all taken together in the mystic counsel of human life make up 
the only valid ethic of a just and reverent conduct. The vulgarian, 
like the worldling Fortunatus of old, seeks only some easy road to 
wealth which will serve rather than suppress his will-to-folly, his 
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pride, greed, extravagance and selfish strategems. The mystic on 
the other hand, like Isis, grown weary and footsore on the sun-baked 
Egyptian desert still searching for the mangled and scattered remains 
of Osiris, goes eternally on seeking the meagre remnants of truth 
and beauty, wisdom and virtue, which are still extant in the modern 
world. 

The mystic knows that these things persist apart from man’s 
memory and affection for them, that they are not adjectival but 
substantive existences, not mere figments of associated fancy or ideal 
conceptions of some Utopian Erewhon, but actual qualities and 
achievements of proven potency in the only real world of human 
character and spirit. The mystic understands that there is contin- 
uity of all that is good and true, that it has no fragile link to cause 
disjunction or failure in time of trial; he knows full well the subtle 
art of playing melodies on life’s Aeolian Harp, the master touch 
which deftly carries the overtones as part of the general harmony. 
Like Coleridge says of truth in his beautiful figure, the mystic under- 
standing has exalted hold on the universal nature of things, whence 
“it persists like a gentle spring on watercourse, warm from contact 
with the genial earth, which turns obstacles into its own ever-solvent 
form and character, and as it makes its way increases its stream. 
And should it be arrested in its course by a chilling season, it suffers 
delay not loss, and awaits only a Spring sun or a change in the wind 
to awaken again and roll merrily onwards.” 

Perhaps the one most glorious phase of mystic exaltation arises 
from the knowledge of the soul’s true nature, origin, limitations and 
destiny. It is seen to be truly enough “the light behind the bodily 
veil,” as Swedenborgians and theosophists say. But it is more: it 
is the unquenchable beacon of hope and faith and courage and love; 
it is the signal fire which lends code to the silent communion of saints 
and sages the world over. It knows that the soul is not mechanical 
but metaphysical, that it is man’s real self trying, with what sorry 
success at times, to express itself clumsily but yet sometimes intel- 
ligibly through the muffling laminated garment-folds of physical 
sense and succor. It is the mystic’s exalted consciousness of soul 
which proves to him that it is not a physical refinement of empirical 
function, but a spiritual expression of cosmic intelligence; that it 
functions as a radial center from which all visions and virtues per- 
ennially emanate. It is orthodox mystic doctrine that life would 
indeed be truculent and unbearable were we to make no distinction 
between the moral soul and the mechanical body. True enough, it 
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may turn out that what we call the body may simply be an organic 
system embracing certain processes of life which can be made habit- 
ual, mechanical, and through which we are enabled to become ethical 
beings exercising moral relations with our fellows. But it is no 
credential of dignity or duty without further process of spirit, the 
function of soul being to give just this ethical ability, just this capac- 
ity for moral fellowship in the world. And the mystic goes even 
farther. He holds that it is still probable also that the dissolution of 
the bodily system of mechanical habits, as at death, might mean the 
acquiring of some other perhaps better suited system which would 
not be so useful for communicating with people on this planet, but 
which might be quite efficiently the means for communicating with 
intelligent beings elsewhere in the Universe, so that life might go 
on developing and creatively aiming higher and higher even after 
the present body had been long ago left behind. Our ethics should 
always keep in mind that rude fact of our perennial spiritual awaken- 
ing that morality is still very much a personal worldly conflict of 
selfish ideas and desires. Our ethics would therefore do well to 
always remember the mystic’s viewpoint as being primarily a spir- 
itual attitude toward life and the Universe. 

Mystics like Jacob Bostrom believe that we can be real factors 
in the evolutionary process of the world by taking a decisive and 
active part in the great life of the Universe, in the rational meliorism 
which drives ever on through the directive wisdom of the concretely 
personal ideas we have of and share with God whose Divine Spirit 
does not exist in time or space but in the structure of spiritual reality, 
in the functions of spiritual truth. Such a mystic meliorism is 
rational and drives us ever forward and upward because it is 
grounded in the Aristotelian katharsis of pure constructive activity ; 
it is positive and good, not negative and treacherous. Bostrom was 
in touch with the pulse of Nature and the great Divine Heart which 
gives her warmth, fertility and supernal beauty. He had no sham 
psychologism of religion such as makes up the “Belief in God and 
Immortality” by Professor Leuba, who ultimately shows little more 
than the difference of attitude with which different men approach 
and view the problems of literature and life. Some, as scientists, 
take up literal, sensory, detailed and “verified” concepts as being 
the fundamental constituents of morality and religion; they take 
everything apart as if it were a machine or a political speech, and 
wonder why there is so little actually intelligent content and utility 
in it. Others, such as professional saints and religionists, look to 
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whatever is emotional and obscure, metaphorical and hermeneutic, 
so as to draw therefrom a refined disproof of the former’s abulient 
or static intellectualism. The true mystic then finds himself between 
two equally mistaken and oposing factions; neither of them is suf- 
ficiently accurate in what they have experienced, and neither of them 
is much concerned to rule out artifice and bring an honest intellec- 
tual temper to bear on the situation. It falls to the lot of the mystic 
to see clearly into what is true and what is false, to understand fully 
the causes and conditions of their fallacies, and to try to share his 
own enlightenment with them. Mysticism then is the highest ethical 
principle, it involves power of soul, spiritual response to the largest 
environment, it is a cosmic consciousness covering the whole universe 
of Nature, God, Mind and Love. 


MORAL PROOF OF RELIGIOUS CLAIMS 


: BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


T IS NOW generally admitted by those who think critically and 

scientifically that the tests for religious theories and propositions 
are not, and in the nature of things cannot be, different from the 
tests for any other kind of theories and propositions. “Thought is 
all there is,” said the late Henri Poincaré, the eminent French mathe- 
matician and physicist, even though thought be no more than “a 
flash of light between two eternities of darkness.” If scientific 
methods and processes are of no avail in the realm of religion, then 
that realm is unreal and illusory—a mere mirage. We may legiti- 
mately be asked, indeed, to entertain, provisionally, this or that 
hypothesis concerning. religious phenomena, but, in turn, we have 
the right to demand that such an hypothesis shall be treated with no 
more solemnity or awe than, say, the Darwinian hypothesis, or the 
theory of Relativity. It is not wicked to reject any religious theory, 
no matter how long it may have reigned in. the intellectual world, 
when new facts establish its inadequacy or invalidity. 

How, let us ask, do we arrive at religious truth? Let us grant, 
for the sake of the argument, that the pivotal belief in all religions 
is that in the existence of God—an unknowable and inscrutable 
Power in control of all nature. How does one reach or form that 
belief ? 

There are only two possible ways to that goal. One is revela- 
tion, the other is called science. In a world full of miracles, there 
is certainly nothing inherently impossible in revelation. But, since 
humanity is prone to illusion, error and fantasy, we cannot accept 
an assertion by any one concerning an alleged revelation in the 
absence of very strong and convincing proof. A man tells us that 
God communicated certain wonderful but vague truths to him, or 
dictated to him a set of positive commandments and principles. We 
are bound to ask him how he knows that it was God who had ap- 
, peared to him or had spoken to him. No proof of revelation is pos- 
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sible, however, for the most sincere and excellent seer or philosopher 
may mistake the voice of his own heart for that of God. Lijeioe 
example, Jesus actually thought and said that he was the son of 
God in an unusual, miraculous sense, a proposition which is open 
to doubt, the question still remains, “is Jesus necessarily a good 
authority on the source of his inspiration? And the same question 
must be asked concerning every other founder of a religion, every 
other alleged special messenger of the hypothetical Supreme Being. 
The “divinity” of this or that prophet or savior of the human race 
is a claim which cannot be established by another claim—special 
revelation. Neither claim is susceptible of proof, and neither rests 
even on probability. 

We are thus reduced to the prosaic, humble, empirical, experi- 
mental and common-sense methods of demonstrating religious prop- 
ositions. We are driven to employ the tools and means of science. 
Does this conclusion alarm the religious thinker? Not if he is really 
a thinker, if he knows the nature and methods of science. 

Among the modern scholars who have reflected on the religious 
problem and the phenomena of what we call the spiritual world 
there are bold men who accept the challenge of science and assert 
with complete confidence that essential religious truth has been estab- 
lished precisely as othzr truths have been or are established. These 
writers make no appeal to mere faith, to any “will to believe.” They 
are prepared to submit their beliefs to the tests prescribed by the 
most rigorous savants. 

Thus, Prof. L. P. Jacks, to whose moral solution of the problem 
of Evil I have referred critically in a previous issue of THE OPEN 
Court, not only attempts to justify that solution, but takes the gen- 
eral position that religious and spiritual truth can be demonstrated 
only by moral means—that is, by facts and arguments drawn from 
the moral world. There are, he contends, only two possible theories 
of what we call the universe. One supposes the universe to be 
dead—mechanical, soulless, purposeless, irrational, while the other 
postulates a supreme will in the universe, a beneficent purpose in its 
creation and development, and a vital and spiritual principle: in it 
and back of it. Which of these theories should we provisionally 
accept, and what can we do to test them? Mr. Jacks’ answer is quite 
fair and candid. He claims no immunities or privileges for reli- 
gion ; he is willing to subject religious doctrines to genuinely scien- 
tific processes. Only, what processes and tests are available in the 
domain of religion? How can we conduct experiments to ascertain 
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the truth of this or that religious hypothesis? Mr. Jacks argues 
that life is the only available laboratory for religious experiments 
and the results of conduct are the only possible and proper tests of 
the theories of religious teachers. 

Let one group or community live in accordance with the theory 
that the universe is dead, or mechanical, and that morality is a 
meaningless term; and let another group or community proceed on 
the opposite theory—that God rules the universe; that it moves 
toward a goal and is informed and inspired by a purpose, and that 
man possesses spiritual freedom and is capable of moral growth 
and perfection. What happens to the first, and what to the second? 
Compare the results, says Mr. Jacks, and you have the verification 
of one or another of the two theories. ; 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Jacks himself regards the 
first theory as established beyond rational doubt. If civilized human- 
ity had not accepted the doctrines associated with religion—the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the golden rule, the 
supremacy of love and mercy—where would the world be today? 
Men would not be different from the beasts of prey; the struggle 
for life would be ruthless, and force and cunning would prevail 
over right, generosity and sympathy. History, therefore, Mr. Jacks 
contends, has demonstrated the validity and soundness of the New 
Testament theory of the universe and man’s place and mission-in tt. 

The argument is legitimate and logical. Mr. Jacks’ method is 
scientific. But can his premises be accepted? And does history fur- 
nish the proof of the Christian philosophy? 

In the first place is it true that we are bound to choose between 
the two hypotheses formulated by Mr. Jacks? Must the thought- 
ful and scientific thinker declare himself either a mechanist or a 
vitalist? And must he who calls himself a mechanist necessarily 
assume that he has solved the riddle of existence? The answer to 
each of these queries is, No. 

The Agnostic refuses to put any dogmatic label upon himself. 
He has no solution for any ultimate problem. He stops where sci- 
ence stops. He ponders and analyzes experience and draws conclu- 
sions from it. He examines himself and observes his fellows, con- 
temporary and of past ages. He analyzes facts and ventures upon 
cautious generalizations. Where the facts suggest no satisfactory 
hypothesis, he suspends judgment until more facts, enough facts, 
have been accumulated and studied. Now, the facts of nature and 
recorded history do not seem to the Agnostic to warrant any provi- 
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sional theory regarding the governance of the universe or the power 
manifesting itself in it. At the same time, the Agnostic who adopts 
the mechanistic position intelligently merely affirms that it is con- 
venient to regard the universe as a mechanism. He does not assert 
anything concerning purposes and meanings in the universe; he 
merely rejects naive, facile, childish explanations of cosmic phe- 
nomena, explanations which add to our difficulties instead of remov- 
ing them. When asked to choose between the two theories formu- 
lated by Mr. Jacks, he gently but firmly declines to do so—he is 
unprepared, he says, to accept either. The universe, he holds, is 
what is, and all we humans can do is to give names to things and 
separate them when advisable and helpful, into classes and sets. The 
question whether the universe is dead or alive, mechanical or free, 
is without significance to the Agnostic. He points out that if we 
humans who call some parts of nature animate and others inanimate, 
some inorganic and some organic and super-organic. It would 
seem to be ridiculous to say that the tiniest and least important insect 
is alive and the sun is dead—the sun, whose rays nourish and sus- 
tain all living creatures on this and—perhaps—on other planets, but, 
defining life as we do, that conclusion is natural and proper, and 
not at all ridiculous or impudent. 

But, it may be urged, if we take the universe as it is, and frame 
no ultimate theories concerning it, what basis have we for ethics and 
for esthetics? Why prefer beauty to ugliness, gentleness to cruelty, 
peace to war, love to hate? Why dream of justice and solidarity, 
of progress? 

The answer to this set of questions is clear, certain and scien- 
tific. The basis and sanction for morality are natural, not super- 
natural. ‘The “kingdom of God” is within us; that is to say, the sen- 
timent of justice and righteousness, as well as the sentiment of 
mercy, is innate and as characteristic of our nature as the instinct 
of self-preservation. We are moral not because of some external 
command, but because we cannot help being so. Man is not anti- 
social by nature; he is not condemned to a savage struggle for exist- 
ence. Altruistic conduct is just as essential to survival, just as pri- 
mordial, just as “natural,” as egoistic conduct. Mutual aid, sym- 


pathy, love, self-subordination are quite as important, as factors of 
evolution and progress, as self-preservation, self-assertion and self- 
expression. All human instincts and emotions register the experi- 
ence of the race, its trials, errors, failures and victories. 
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Why, then, regard ethics as miraculous and supernatural? Noth- 
ing could be more arbitrary, less scientific, less philosophical than a 
view which regards rational principles of human conduct as some- 
thing outside and beyond racial and general experience, as some- 
thing not traceable to need and manifest utility. Professor Huxley 
was guilty of a curious fallacy when he contrasted cosmic ethics 
with human ethics. He overlooked the fact that we have evolved 
our ethics to suit our own human conditions and needs, and that it 
is foolishly arrogant to apply our standards to the cosmos. Certainly 
our ethics must make for our survival in the cosmos; adaptation to 
universal law is implied in any conception or policy or course of 
conduct intended to promote human welfare and human progress. 
Once we assume or feel that life is good and desirable, we commit 
ourselves to the corollary all men have the same right to live and 
live abundantly. We cannot demand life for ourselves and deny it 
to others. Justice thus emerges, and then negative beneficence, and 
finally positive beneficence. The highest conduct of the highest 
groups of human beings finds justification in its fruits—the double 
fruits of peace and contentment with one’s self and of service to 
others. 

And yet the human race is far from being completely socialized 
or civilized. It is idle to pretend that history is a record of the 
uninterrupted advance of the good, the true and the beautiful. The 
solidarity of humanity is an ideal, but how far we have yet to travel. 
how hard to labor, how much to suffer, on the road to that ideal! 
Race antipathy, national prejudices and hatreds, class and group 
antagonisms, conflicts of interest and ambition, these sources of evil 
and misery are still threateningly active and powerful. The moral 
order has yet to be established, and it will be established by weak, 
poor, groping, errant humanity only after ages and millenniums of 
tragic waste and anguish. Even today no so-called Christian nation 
dares practice Christian teaching. No lover of peace, for example, 
would seriously ask the nations least disposed to grab and plunder 
to disarm and rely on the subtle influence of non-resistance. Might 
is no guaranty of right, and right is not always sure of victory over 
brute force and aggression. To appeal to history is to appeal to a 
most uncertain and confused record. It will support no particular 
creed. To believe in the possibility, probability and even certainty 
of moral progress, on the other hand, is to affirm that, with all its 
defects and weaknesses, humanity is capable of realizing its own 
moral ideals, and that slowly the better sides of common human 
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nature are bound to prevail over the worse. Bossuet said that the 
malignty of the human heart is prodigious, and that it ever inclines 
to evil. If this were true, even the crude and rudimentary civiliza- 
tion we possess could never have evolved, and the religious and 
moral seers would never have founded systems or attracted hosts 
of devout and ardent followers. Man does not live by material 
comforts alone, and he will not be content with technical, economic 
and industrial progress. He will long, work and fight for spiritual 
and moral progress, but he will not, in doing so, stake all on a par- 
ticular theory of the universe. Least of all will he base principles 
of conduct on a theory concerning the origin, purpose and destiny 
of existence, for those who plead inability to form such theories are 
as ethical, and always have been as ethical, as the stanchest uphold- 
ers of dogmatic religious creeds. Society is not cemented by creeds 
and theories; it is built upon and held together by stern necessity. 
To say society is to say morality ; even the social animals and insects 
have rigid moral codes, which they obey instinctively. 

In short, moral tests are relevant and applicable only to moral 
experiences. They prove nothing outside or beyond the moral sphere. 
What is known in science and logic as the law of parsimony forbids 
us to build ethical codes on the shaky foundation of question-beg- 
ging propositions. 

So far as Christianity in particular is concerned, it is doubly rash 
for any one to claim that history “demonstrates” its central concep- 
tions. Of all fairly advanced and mature religions, Christianity is 
the least vital or significant. Christianity is professed, but not prac- 
tised. As we have seen in several previous articles in this Review, 
not a single essential principle or command laid down by Jesus 
is observed in spirit or letter. The states which choose to call them- 
selves Christian not only ignore all the vital teachings of Jesus, but 
venture to assert that only individuals as individuals are bound to 
live up to such teachings, while that bodies politic have ethics of 
their own, ethics totally opposed to the Christian code. As jurors, 
as judges, as officers of the law, as soldiers of the so-called Chris- 


tians systematically violate the doctrines of Jesus. In all dealings 
with other states, with criminals and with conscientious objectors, 
governments and popular majorities act as if Christian tenets and 
ideas had never been promulgated. How, then, can any serious and 
thoughtful person contend that the conduct of Christian communi- 
ties proves the validity of a theory that is never applied? 
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Mere probity, honesty, decency, reasonable regard for others, 
love of justice and of rational mercy are not traits peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, as well as Agnostics pos- 
sess them in the same degree as the so-called Christians. 

It has been argued—by Mr. Balfour, among others—that the 
Agnostics are, socially and ethically speaking, parasites; that they 
are safe and comfortable because they are able to enjoy the fruits 
of a civilization that is based on belief in divine guidance and sup- 
ported by the great majority of men and women; that society would 
face chaos and dissolution were the majority to lose their religious 
convictions, and that Agnostic morals, founded on utilitarian ideas, 
would prove hollow, impotent and worthless. 

It is impossible to dogmatize on this point. Sudden conversions 
of the ignorant or superficially “educated” millions to Agnosticism 
is of course out of the question. Not only current religions, but 
current superstitions, live and thrive despite all that science and 
empirical knowledge are doing to banish crude, foolish and absurd 
beliefs. Men have believed the most grotesque and ludicrous things, 
and will continue to believe such things. To quote from a recent 
article by Professor Gilbert Murray on faith and worship: 

“Tn the field of religion, beliefs can seldom be put to any effec- 
tive test, and beliefs about very remote past history never can. The 
belief lives or dies by its own power of survival or attraction, and 
by the credulous or incredulous, barbarous or rational, temper of 
the society in which its seed is sown. It is never killed by meet- 
ing a fact, for there are no facts.” 

And G. Lowes Dickinson, writing of widespread beliefs and 
their evidential value, said recently: 

“Men have believed that the soul lives like a pale shadow, cray- 
ing blood to feed it; that it migrates into innumerable forms of ani- 

mals or of men; that it repeats indefinitely its main occupations here 
and especially that of fighting; that it is tortured for aeons in hells 
or that it sings hymns forever. What have men not believed! And 
how miserable should we be if we believed anything similar.” 

Students of history and of evolution in ideas and mental habits 
are not afraid that the gradual disappearance of curent superstitions 
or unfounded beliefs will endanger the pillars of civilization. And 
the abandonment of the whole arbitrary assumption that the mystery 
af life, of the universe itself, is somehow solved, or rendered less 
baffling and less difficult by explaining it, verbally, in terms of a still 
deeper mystery, is not in the least likely to destroy men’s painfully 
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acquired belief in essential ethical standards. Men will not revert 
to stealing, killing, bearing false witness, and the like, no matter 
what they think, or assert, concerning the incomprehensible, inscrut- 
able Power behind phenomena.. To repeat, we are born with social 
as well as with anti-social instincts. Reason fortifies and vindicates 
the social instincts, the better and finer sides of human nature. If 
religion henceforth fails to satisfy reason and to meet the tests of 
science, it will fade and vanish from the lives of thoughtful and sin- 
cere men. He is no true friend of religion who divorces it finally 
from science and philosophy based on science. He is no friend of 
religion who asks us to accept a gratuitious hypothesis which serves 
no purpose and does not contribute to the advancement of knowl- 
edge in the realm of religion. There are writers who confidently 
anticipate a great religious revival, but unless it be justified by rea- 
son, it will share the fate of other such emotional and hysterical 
revivals. 

We must not mistake revivals of superstition for religious re- 
vival. The choice is between a scientific and philosophical religion 
and modest humble Agnosticism. 


THE GREAT TEACHER 


BY HENRI VANDERBYLL 


eet with nature originally developed man. Association 
with his fellow being teaches and develops him at present. The 
great teacher of the human mind and soul appeared when the first 
ancient family was established. Man’s lessons became increasingly 
difficult as the family grew into the tribe, the nation, the empire and, 
finally, into the human race. It is often imagined that books, Bibles, 
and universities add to intelligence and to the soul. The human 
being, however, develops through contact with his surroundings, 
only. Life, the life which we at present know as the community 
life, eclipses the modern professor and preacher in this respect: it 
is able to make an individual realize a truth, whereas a fellow being 
is merely capable of acquainting him with a truth. There is a dif- 
ference between realization and knowledge. The mind possesses a 
certain capacity for storirig knowledge of facts—facts of nature, 
moral facts, ethical facts. But that knowledge is often like so much 
wind when experience pierces its tightly stretched rubberlike sur- 
face, and causes it to crumble into a hopeless heap of not-under- 
standing. What mind, for example, does not know that “Thou shalt 
not kill’? What human being, on the other hand, fully realizes the 
truth on which the commandment is founded? Who, indeed, does 
not know that God is infinite, eternal and omnipresent? Who, on 
the other hand, realizes the much uttered fact? 

Realization results from individual experience, only. Knowl- 
edge is merely capable of clothing in words and sentences that which 
the innermost being feels to be true as a result of experience. One 
reads the thoughts of a great thinker, and instantly knows them to 
be true. The thoughts cause certain chords in our soul to vibrate 
sympathetically, stir memories of facts experienced within one’s 
own lifetime or experienced by one’s ancestors, some ten thousand 
years ago. When mere experience becomes intelligent experience, 
when the inner being speaks through its interpreter, the mind, the 
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individual possesses a knowledge of fact and truth which is as 
unshakeable as is the foundation of the world. This does not mean, 
as some modern philosophers would have us believe, that all knowl- 
edge can be extracted from the inner being at will provided certain 
requirements in the natural of physical or psychic conditions are 
fulfilled. Man’s inner being is the sum total of his individual expe- 
rience, inherited and otherwise. And that total is inconsiderable 
as yet. What, if his soul has not vibrated harmoniously with an in- 
finite immensity of universe? Shall he know the mysteries of the 
ultimate? Shall he rend the veil of matter, and face the body-con- 
suming fire of the spirit? At the most, he can array in thoughts 
and garb in words that which he is as sum total of experience. He 
will grope for expression, and crave it, perhaps. And he will, un- 
doubtedly, hear from the lips of some fellowman the music that stirs 
his soul into shouting: I know! 

As to individual experience, it is furnished by the individual’s 
immediate surroundings—surroundings that originally were natural, 
but that very gradually, at the hand of man, became not-natural, 
artificial. Once man had achieved his conquest of nature, he utilized 
her forces to his own advantage, but practically shut her out from 
his world of inner experience. She was no longer capable of fur- 
ther destroying his self-centeredness, of threatening him into intel- 
ligent activity, or of making him hear gods travel thunderingly 
across heavenly bridges. Man built himself a new world of experi- 
ence, in which eventually human opponents and enemies supplanted 
the dangers of the primeval forest, and in which the hardships of 
the social life succeeded those of the life of nature. Nature’s antag- 
onism changed into the opposition of the social life. 

In considering association with fellow beings the great teacher 
of man, we should distinguish between the latter’s experience gath- 
ered within the society and that gained as a result of community 
having intercourse with community. Progressing mankind develops 
into organization within organization, and the more nearly mature 
it becomes the more numerous are its concentric organizations. 
Where, originally, the family led its solitary existence, and was 
instrumental in furnishing experience for its members, only, the 
nation furnished a certain amount of experience for all its members, 
the city a larger for a smaller number, and the family within the 
city the bulk for a few individuals. The less self-centered man be- 
came, the larger became his experience furnishing world, spread- 
ing from the family to the city, from the city to the nation and, 
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finally, from the nation to the community of nations. Organiza- 
tions, like the family or the nation, are like individuals. They suf- 
fer, experience and learn as the individual does. But their experi- 
ences and lessons are distributed among their members in accord- 
ance with the latter’s capacity for accepting them. 

A study of the manner in which community associated with 
community in the past, and a study of the result of such association, 
will assist us in gaining a clear conception of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society. The first fact that strikes us in 
our study is that the opposition which man first encountered in 
nature is very much in evidence, though in a different form. On 
the surface of things that may seem to be an unfortunate fact. It 
should be considered, however, that the antagonistic spirit of the 
individual’s external world is not produced by deliberate and evil 
intent, but owes its presence to “the nature of things.” True, it is 
that, to all appearances at least, fellow beings whose paths of life 
cross ours within the community, deliberately and maliciously ob- 
struct our progress, or destroy our hopes. And if we hold them 
absolutely responsible for their activities in the universe, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that organized human life shows signs of 
being a disheartening proposition. But our ideas about ultimate 
responsibility in the universe become extremely prejudiced when 
we consider the activities of our fellow men. It so happens that 
our brother rarely acts as we do, for which reason we are imme- 
diately prepared to criticize and to condemn utterly. Of course, 
there cannot be question of criticism and utter condemnation in the 
case of an ultimate responsibility which is also divine. The natural 
course, therefore, is to hold man absolutely responsible for his activ- 
ities in immensity, a proceeding which is, invariably, disastrous to 
the progress of moral and ethic. We make a mistake, however, 
when we stop at the surface of life. We should penetrate further 
into its depths. Surfaces of life and parts of the universe, when 
considered by themselves, present in the majority of cases an evil 
aspect. The most provincially minded person discovers the largest 
amount of evil in the world. He fails to see the marvelous inter- 
relationship of the things that are and of the events that take place. 
He can only see the ugliness of an object or of a creature because 
his narrow mind is incapable of linking their presence with that of 
an infinite immensity of things and creatures. 

Should we merely cut a single scene from the film of history, 
that of nature threatening and bullying infant man, for instance, the 
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impression that ugliness marked the beginnings of human develop- 
ment will take hold of us. But when we view the scene in connec- 
tion with others that follow, when we see man, as a result, trans- 
muted from brute into intelligent being, the ugliness referred to 
completely vanishes. And the business of man associating with man, 
of nation having intercourse with nation, loses its sordid nature 
when we penetrate beyond human activity into its deeper meaning. 
We should, first of all, realize that strife and struggle in the uni- 
verse result from differences among its members. It is these dif- 
ferences which make antagonism between individuals a necessary 
evil. There is question of one self traveling in this direction, of 
another self in an opposite one. When their paths cross, as will 
happen in the social life, interest opposes interest, and a clash is 
inevitable. As the result of the two forces that propel the individ- 
ual, the first his individual momentum, and the second the external 
world that compels him, the direction which he eventually follows 
lies somewhere between the individually desired one and the direc- 
tion of the external force. The compulsion emanating from the 
external world invariably results in suffering of some sort. The 
suffering constitutes experience, and is caused not only by external 
conditions and circumstances, but also by the individual’s reluctance 
-to ignore the voice of his self. Community life is instrumental in 
arousing self-centered man into a greater degree of universe-con- 
sciousness. We should be careful, therefore, lest we consider our- 
selves, the individual, to be much pitied, and the external world of 
humans that oppose our aims to be much condemned. Neither pity 
nor condemnation are in order. The fact of the matter is that our 
more or less immature condition invites certain opposition, allows 
our soul to be wounded, as a result of which we experience and 
mature. There is no difference, so far as method is concerned, 
between a natural external world developing man into a thinker. 
The only difference must be found in the means employed, which 
in the first instance is nature and in the latter, man. 

It should be realized, in the second place, that differences among 
its members are absolutely essential to the existence and the progress 
of a universe. We cannot conceive of a homogeneous existence, 
of a whole consisting of parts that are absolutely alike. Nor can 
we imagine a humanity whose individuals are alike in every respect. 
It is because A differs from B that both are enabled to experience 
and develop. We learn our life’s lessons chiefly from our enemies 
and adversaries, and seldom from our best friends—from those that 
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understand us because they are very much like we are. The bitter 
experiences of nations, too, experiences which they gathered 
through the instrumentality of sister nations, were forces that pro- 
gressively propelled their citizens or their descendants. The inter- 
course of nations, as history well shows, has seldom been of an 
amiable nature. The bulk of historical data refer to battles, con- 
quests, and destruction. History is a series of clashes between Me 
and not-Me, of triumphant victories and crushing defeats, of new 
national glories blazing over the sepulchres of departed ones. But 
a system underlies these apparently senseless attempts at human 
destruction. The system is evolution’s own, and bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the one employed by her in the depths of space for 
the purpose of building solar systems. The history of the stellar 
universe, too, is a series of destructive clashes followed by blazes 
of new-found glory. Cataclysm and birth are inseparably associated 
in the starry depths of space. Throughout nature we find life rear 
itself upon the throne of death, today emerge from yesterday’s 
shriveling womb. The thing born contains within itself the thing 
that died, in a higher form, perhaps. In the crashing sound of doom 
the joyful shout of a new and bigger life is heard. 

The melancholy, age-long funeral procession of leading civiliza- 
tions marches to the music of life. The march is a progressive one. 
Prominent among the millions of trails made by human beings on 
the sands of the past, trails that lead hither and thither and nowhere, 
is a shining highway that directly links an obscure yesterday with 
the present. It is the highway of civilization, built by the leaders 
among nations. Whenever national catastrophe cried unto high 
heaven. and glory spent its last flicker of light, a successor appeared 
to build. the next section of the highway. Human evolution trod 
alternately on the roseate glory of nations and on the clouds of their 
darkest despair. The leading civilizations of the past came and 
‘went, they rose and fell, they boasted of their strength and they 
were silent in death. 

One fact concerning the leading nations of yesterday immedi- 
ately strikes us: they were materially powerful. Vastness of terri- 
tory, wealth, and efficient instruments of attack and defense, were 
prerequisite to leadership. They enabled the nation in question to 
make its voice heard in all corners of the world. For, at bottom, 
there was no question of accumulation of wealth, of acquisition of 
formidable armies and navies, but rather of the distribution of 
thought and intelligence. From the powerful nation, superior intel- 
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ligence, if only a one-sided superior intelligence, radiated and was 
assimilated by sister nations to the extent that the latter were cap- 
able of assimilating it. Thus we find many a scar of civilization to 
represent a wound inflicted by powerful brutality, a wound which 
was healed by the balsam of newly-acquired intelligence. Like new 
stars in the more or less dark firmament of humanity, Sumeria and 
Akkadia, China and India, Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt and Pales- 
tine, Greece and Rome, one by one flickered up, and one by one were 
extinguished. Their respective existences were enveloped in the 
smoke of war, and stained by the blood of conquest. Yet was the 
gift which thy tendered human progress sufficiently valuable to pre- 
vent their death from being absolute. Their physical strength, their 
material glory and power, met with complete annihilation. But 
something that was the nation, in an intellectual sense, continued to 
exist. That something was the best which evolution was capable 
of arousing in the brain of man at that particular time. 

The truest artist in creation is the great Potter who fashions 
men from human clay. Achievements in the way of man-fashion- 
ing are the best but for a little while. New ideals must be realized, 
and new races spring up, as if by magic, from nowhere. They 
become materially powerful, take their place in the front ranks of. 
the marching columns of humanity, while their predecessors fall 
back to the rear, and sometimes perish by the wayside. But the 
latter’s noblest qualities and their highest intelligence are inherited 
by their successors. As far as their leadership, their thoughts and 
morals in general, are concerned, they have become antiquated, and 
are no longer responding to the highest demands of a progressing 
human race. 

Although the history of nations is a melancholy story in one 
way, it is a sublime one in another. All death is melancholy when 
considered a mere cessation of existence. The realization, however, 
that only the hollow shell which contained the principle of life is 
the rightful share of the grave, causes us to view death in the light 
of a sublime necessity. Life’s principle, indeed, does not become 
oblivion’s prey, but continues in the keeping of universal life, which 
utilizes for higher and higher purposes. We, individuals, may dis- 
pel the gloomy doubts concerning the inevitable tomorrow with the 
holy conviction that we have given our children that which we are. 
We may, furthermore, rest assured that our children shall be more 
than we are at present. They are climbing the heights of human 
progress, starting where we are ready to leave off, being equipped 
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with an inherited experience and knowledge which we and our 
ancestors had to acquire. They develop in a world of thoughts and 
objects that are new for us, but that soon will be old and common- 
place for them. In our children, and in our children’s children, we, 
the individual, shall continue to exist—not in a physical but in a 
soul-sense. 

These conceptions of death and continuity fit into the seemingly 
melancholy scheme of rising and falling civilizations. As far as 
intelligence and moral quality are concerned, individuals and nations 
are immortalized in their descendants and their successors in this 
manner: succeeding generations contain preceding ones. The high- 
est present intelligence contains that of Lao-Tze, that of Hammur- 
abi, that of Moses, that of Socrates. But it surpasses any individual 
intelligence of the past. Only a twentieth-century soul may pos- 
sess the new understanding, experiencing things that never before 
were experienced, living in surroundings that exist for the first time 
in the history of man. Immortality itself, therefore, leads the funeral 
procession of perishing civilizations. But it is the immortality of 
thought and soul, both of which continue to exist within a larger 
existence. Men never thought in vain, nor acted without purpose, 
as their lives constituted stepping stones that led their descendants 
to higher realms of human development. It is therefore that we 
are sometimes struck by the fact that “there is nothing new under 
the sun.” The fact is only an apparent one, however. Inventions 
made thousands of years ago that are still useful to humanity, have 
been improved upon by an intelligence higher than that of the origi- 
nal inventors. Many true thoughts that were uttered centuries ago 
have developed into new thoughts for the reason that the truth 
which they expressed has become a part of a larger and more uni- 
versal truth. Six hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
Chinese sage observed: “The good I meet with goodness; the bad 
I also meet with goodness: that is virtue’s goodness.” Several cen- 
turies later, a higher intelligence taught: “Ye have heard that it 
was said, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto 
you, Resist not him that is evil.” Today, a still broader intelligence 
explains, with the aid of a more thorough knowledge of the nature 
of the universe, why it is not man’s place to condemn his brother’s 
soul, or to punish him for possessing the nature which is his. 

We have endeavored to furnish the reader with a mere glimpse 
of what lies beneath the aggressive and selfish spirit of nations that 
share the shelter of the globe. Their aggressive and selfish spirit is 
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all that we can perceive when we stop at appearances, and when we 
think of man as actor, creator and destroyer. But the Me of man 
is not a detached entity in this universe, nor does it act independ- 
ently on the stage of life. Unbreakable bonds link it with the past, 
the present and the future. “Yesterday this day’s madness did 
prepare.” The past propels the human soul, the present moulds it, 
and the future calls it. The thoughts that we think today owe their 
existence to a chain of thoughts that directly links our mind with 
the beginnings of intelligence. The nature of our present activities 
is founded, ultimately, on that of the activities of the first man. 
Our soul is an age-long history of experiences, our mind a record of 
the things a million men have thought. 

The purpose, if there be any, of strife among nations is human 
development. And if we cannot see purpose behind the fussy and 
mad behavior of mankind, we must at least observe that its ultimate 
result is not destruction but creation. Were it possible for us to real- 
ize that nations and individuals are not themselves actors, but in- 
struments of action, we should be able to witness creation arise from 
the ashes of destruction. The creation in question does not, as 
already observed, refer to things material, but most emphatically 
to the mind and the soul of man. It is a bloody French revolution, 
horrible when contemplated by itself, that not only destroyed the 
corrupted soul of France, but also gave birth to a new and bigger 
France. The apparent contradiction of life and death in the words, 
“Le roi est mort, vive le roi!’ with which the French people greeted 
the successor to the throne, is encountered throughout the universe. 
Death means life, destruction implies creation, loss involves gain. 
The truth of this statement comes home to us as we reflect upon 
our individual existence as a member of the community. In our 
private life the light of regeneration succeeds the darkness of a 
spiritual hell, we gain in soul and in intelligence as a compensation 
for our individually conceived losses, and every day we die and are 
reborn in a moral and in an intellectual sense. It is experience that 
both destroys and creates—experience which can be ours only as 
a result of our contact with the external world. The external world 
in the present case is society. 

Most men elbow their way through the crowds on the highway 
of life, intent upon accomplishing their purpose and upon reaching 
their aim, taking it for granted that their individual aims and pur- 
poses are all that matter in the universe. The jostling crowd, the 
creatures that obstruct their progress, the souls that beg them to 
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reconsider and to travel in a different direction, are obstacles that 
must be eliminated, are enemies that must be vanquished. Little 
do these men dream that the jostling, hither and thither moving 
crowd is an organized whole, a living, spiritual machine that dis- 
tributes experience and its resulting instruction to its members in 
accordance with their needs. That the crowd jostles, that fellow 
beings obstruct their progress, is due, in their opinion, to wicked- 
ness, perverseness, and what not. Their analysis of the matter 
ceases with the individual that antagonizes or opposes. The ques- 
tion, Why does the individual oppose? is seldom asked. A conscien- 
tious answer to that question should reveal his opponent as a being 
that acts in a particular manner because he is what he is. And that 
his aims, purposes and activities oppose their own is due to the fact 
that his being differs from theirs. 

It is impossible to acquire a clear conception of the manner in 
which the community influences and develops the individual unless 
we accept differentiation as the basis of our thought. Nor can we 
without such a basis, account for the widely differing notions about 
the mystery of existence to which men have clung in the past, and 
to which they are clinging at present. If we merely think of men 
as human beings, beings that are fundamentally alike, the thoughts 
and actions of theirs that do not meet with our approval seem to 
proceed from their unwillingness to do and to think the right thing. 
The danger looms of our being prepared to condemn them to eternal 
hell-fire, and of condemning to Hades our own condemning soul. 
But a study of history should convince us of the absurdity of hold- 
ing men absolutely responsible for the nature of their thoughts. The 
deeper we penetrate into the past, the more willing we are to con- 
cede that man could not very well help entertaining his extraordi- 
nary notions about things in general. Approaching the present, 
however, we become less generous, if not altogether harsh, in our 
criticism of thought and morale. It appears that our feelings re- 
main unhurt when we contemplate human immaturity and stupidity 
from the distance of ages. We are incapable, however, of tolerat- 
ing them in our present surroundings. This incomprehensible atti- 
tude of ours may be due to an excessive love of self which uncon- 
sciously desires that our own particular thoughts and ideas shall 
pervade the human world. But it also results, to a large extent, 
from our blindness to the fact that comparative immaturity and 
stupidity are part and parcel of our community. The past, as con- 
cerns moral and intelligence, is with us. Almost the complete his- 
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tory of human development is represented by the beings that today 
constitute the human race. 

All men are different, and the difference in question originates 
in the inner being and in the intelligence. The degree of maturity 
of the inner man, and the degree of intelligence which is reflected 
by the inner being, are determined by the number and the variety 
of experiences that are both inherited from the past and acquired 
in this present life. When the external world—ultimately speak- 
ing, the universe—succeeds in drawing man’s attention to its pres- 
ence, there is question of individual experience. By what particu- 
lar method the external world gains admission into the inner being, 
we have already explained in our chapter on Individual Develop- 
ment. There remains to be added that no man hears the voice of 
immensity unless his soul be equipped to hear it. The individual 
experiences in a way that conforms with his nature. Similar exter- 
nal conditions affect two different individuals in a different manner. 
What constitutes a calamity for one person may leave another un- 
affected. One man’s cause of discouragement is another’s source of 
inspiration. In a sense, the individual chooses only such experi- 
ences as are able to affect his being. But in all instances experience 
adds to man’s universe-consciousness, while it destroys a little of 
his self-centeredness. Eventually, it must lead to complete universe- 
consciousness, to an awareness of All That Is, and to the utter elimi- 
nation of the self. 

The fact that present humanity consists of individuals each of 
which differs slightly from the other is one which we are slow to 
accept. This state of more or less complete differentiation is of a 
comparatively recent date. When human history began, men dwelt 
on fairly even levels of development which were represented by 
the various races that inhabited the earth. But the races developed 
into sub-races, the latter into nations, and within the nations classes 
of individuals proceeded to differentiate. The process of differenti- 
ation does not merely take place in the human world, but in almost 
every department of nature. Thinkers have observed that the devel- 
oping universe proceeds from the homogeneous towards the hetero- 
geneous, from one-ness towards many-ness. The solar system in its 
infancy is a gaseous mass, in its maturer stages an organized whole 
consisting of a central sun, of planets, satellites, meteors and comets. 
Whether we study the youthful stages of a solar system, or those 
of a humanity, or those of a continent, in each instance we meet 
with simplicity or oneness of the whole. All origin and immaturity 
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in the universe approach homogeneity, all destiny and maturity are 
visible in a complete differentiation of the whole. 

Now, our incorrigible habit of judging the human world capable 
of thinking and acting in conformity with a certain fixed standard 
of thought and action results, in the first place, from our ignoring 
the fact that men are not, and never were, alike; and, in the second 
place, from our misconception of the manner in which the human 
race evolves. We incline to the notion that the individuals com- 
posing humanity progress uniformly like the points of a widening 
circle. We have marked the past with milestones that represent 
important stages in man’s career of development. A flash of supe- 
rior development here, an outburst of art there, a great invention 
elsewhere, prompt us to observe that a certain people, or that 
humanity, had achieved certain successes in the way of intelligence, 
art, or invention. Thus we remark that the Hebrews were mon- 
otheists, which they were—with a ninety-five per cent exception. 
The Greeks were philosophers and artists, with the exception of the 
large majority that consisted of superstitious barbarians. Today, 
nations endeavor to prove their claim to intellectual superiority by 
citing the names of certain of their sons, most of whom lived cen- 
turies ago, that won a place in the hall of fame. The German peo- 
ple are proud of having produced Goethe, Beethoven and Bach. The 
English nation measures its cultural heights with the Shakespearean 
yardstick. Not unfrequently, the American nation, sans Shake- 
speare and sans Goethe, sans Beethoven and sans Bach, in the esti- 
mation of moss-covered Europe, is a farflung community of money- 
making and dollar-hoarding individuals. Apart from the possibility 
that a Whitman and an Emerson look a little too deeply into the 
future to be adequately appreciated by the average citizen of the 
world, the fact remains that the above method of estimating a 

nation’s intellectual or artistic worth by its production of a few 
illustrious men, is to the highest degree erroneous, if not absurd. 
If the German nation is dwelling on a lofty cultural eminence be- 
cause Beethoven composed his Moonlight Sonata, and Goethe his 
Faust, then it may with equal justice be claimed that the Jews of 
twenty centuries ago were possessed of the Christ-spirit because 
Jesus dwelt in their midst. But Jesus, the Christ, pinnacle-like, 
loomed high above the swamp-level of average humanity, most of 
his thoughts and conceptions hidden from view by the ethereal mist 
of the too-sublime. In a comparative sense, the same may be 
observed about the intellectual and artistic genii of Europe. They, 
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too, represented the few that expressed ideals unattainable for the 
masses unto this day. We are but hinting at the truth when we 
observe that the first rumble of the Big Berthas forever destroyed 
the sublime strains of “Liebestraume” that once supposedly repre- 
sented a nation’s soul. 

Nations possess average degrees of development that lie some- 
where between the lowest and the highest degree found among their 
citizens. Between these two extremes are found innumerable shades 
of difference that are often hardly discernible, but that assert them- 
selves in the individual’s activities, morals or thoughts. The main 
difference between the modern and the ancient community is this: 
in the former the scale of individual development is finely graded, 
in the latter—a certain average development belongs to the masses 
and a conspicuously superior development is owned by a few indi- 
viduals. Evolution, in the course of time, filled these wide gaps 
between immaturity and comparative maturity with countless inter- 
mediate stages of development. Moses, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
Galileo, and Newton are solitary figures in history, their intelli- 
gence soaring high above the average. And as we read about these 
men, we unconsciously raise the level of intelligence of their con- 
temporaries, of the masses, to their own. But that task was reserved 
for evolution. Superior intelligence in history made a preliminary 
survey of the road which all individuals eventually must travel. In 
the course of time, we find the travelers that originally proceeded 
in groups and masses scattered along the road surveyed. We have 
in mind the solitary and utterly lonely figure of Jesus who surveyed 
the soul’s pathway far beyond the vision and the comprehension 
of his contemporaries, far beyond our present understanding, per- 
haps. But the first section of the road is beginning to be filled with 
travelers that see the light in accordance with the progress that they 
have made. The great men of the past represent ideals, ideals of 
intelligence and morals, which for centuries continue to draw the 
groping children of humanity into higher regions of human devel- 
opment. 

Humanity, then, does not progress uniformly. Like the main 
current of a wide stream, the core of humanity travels ahead of the 
rest, lighting the way with its superior development. The core 
contains what many are pleased to name the supermen, men that 
differ from other human beings in degree of universe-consciousness 
and intelligence, only. And along the banks of the stream of life 
the lingering eddies splash their human drops that evaporate into 
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oblivion. The drops represent immaturity which henceforth belongs 
to the past, and which has ceased to be of useful purpose in the 
great scheme of human life. Progressing humanity, therefore, con- 
tinually replaces the temporary lowest and the temporary highest 
degree of development by two new extremes that raise the average 
development of the whole. 

Now, the thing that develops the individual is compulsory asso- 
ciation with fellow beings. In ancient times it was the compulsory 
intercourse with nature. When men began to organize into fam- 
ilies, tribes and nations, when they chose to jointly face the struggle 
of life, the experiences involved in that mode of living supplanted 
those that were formerly furnished by the individual’s nature-sur- 
roundings. The forest with its danger of beast and reptile made way 
for the city with its human opponents and enemies. The battle with 
nature’s forces became the struggle for existence in the modern 
sense. All the hardships of the former nature-life changed into 
those of the social life, and continued to sharpen the individual’s wit 
and to arouse him from his self-centeredness. 

Life is a school in which all individuals are compelled to learn 
their lessons. For some foolish reason we object to the compulsory 
nature of our instruction. For another, unaccountable reason, we 
are blind to the fact that there are several grades in which individ- 
uals are instructed in accordance with their natural capacity for 
learning. If we could conceive of society as of a great teacher, and 
if we could perceive the many different lessons which many differ- 
ent individuals are required to master, the drudgery and the callous- 
ness of life should completely disappear. Instead, we should behold 
a divinely conceived instrument that very gradually raises man from 
eternal darkness into eternal light. As to the compulsory nature 
of individual instruction, our inability to see the true relationship 
between the member of the community and the whole prevents us 
from perceiving the necessity of such compulsion. And, yet, the 
relationship in question is a very simple one. In order to become 
aware of its simplicity, we have but to realize that the individual 
is a constituent part of the whole, and that his voice loses itself in 
the chorus of voices of the community. The whole has impersonal 
interests and aims, and is impersonally active. It does not progress 
in a direction that expresses A’s desire, nor in one that reflects B’s 
ambition, but in a direction that lies between those indicated by A 
and B. In other words, A deflects B from his original course, and 
vice versa. 
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Although our fellow beings thus apparently oppose our aims, 
and sometimes intentionally and maliciously obstruct our progress, 
they are merely instrumental in doing so. The actual seat of oppo- 
sition must be found in the community, itself. And when we realize, 
in last analysis, that the individual is part of the community, we 
should finally locate it both in the individual and in society. Society 
is the modern external world which gradually supplanted the ancient 
natural one. Evolution uses it as an instrument, even as she form- 
erly employed nature, for the purpose of developing man. Whereas 
the natural external world, however, merely taught man the alpha- 
bet of intelligence, social surroundings instruct him in the art of 
weaving intricate compositions on the mystery of existence. 

Evolution’s game, as we have stated before, is played by two 
interested parties, viz, by the thing or the creature that evolves, and 
by the instrument of evolution. It cannot truthfully be stated that 
society shapes the individual and that it maps out his career in life. 
The individual, being what he is, has a voice in the matter. His 
particular nature determines whether or not certain external con- 
ditions shall constitute experience for him. It, furthermore, deter- 
mines how and to what extent society shall influence it. The com- 
pulsory nature of the individual’s instruction does not, therefore, 
originate in his surroundings, only, but also in his inner being. The 
self, alone, does not constitute fate. Nor should fate be sought 
in the external world, only. But the self and the world of not-self 
which acts upon the self, together shape individual destiny. This 
last statement is not altogether to the liking of many people. Man 
is naturally averse to compulsion of any kind. It is freedom that 
he demands, freedom of action, freedom of thought, freedom to 
wander about in his labyrinthal universe. Especially of late, as a 
reaction perhaps against a more or less mechanistic conception of 
the universe, the philosophy of freedom is being pushed into the 
foreground. One of the popular arguments in favor of free will is, 
that without it life would lose its moral nature and purpose. But 
this associating free will with moral, and compulsion with not-moral 
or immorality, does not destroy the facts of nature. We suspect 
that also in this instance the wish is father of the thought, and that 
the conception of life is made to agree with a preconceived idea. In 
our deepest heart we possibly realize that there is no such thing as 
freedom. We are free, yes, in the sense that we are not slaves, that 
we are not subject to the domineering power of the tyrant. But 
who can conscientiously link a scheming infinite with tyranny, and 
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who can associate our child-like notions about moral with the activi- 
ties of immensity? 

Like children, we see freedom in action, in movement. We 
neglect to inquire about the forces that cause a thing to act or to 
move in a certain manner. If free will determines our activities 
in the universe, what then causes us to be active in one manner, and 
not in another? Why do we act nobly or ignobly? Because we are 
good or wicked, wise or ignorant, humble or perverse? Then here 
is limitation, fate, compulsion! And if the answer is, circumstances, 
or stirroundings, or environment, then limitation, fate and compul- 
sion lie there, in the external world of not-self. From whatsoever 
angle we view the matter, we cannot escape the conclusion that we 
are not independent actors on the stage of life. A mysterious some- 
thing propels us which is both within and without, a something 
which intangibly pervades immensity, and which constitutes the sum 
total of all that is. ) 

Individuality and compulsion are inseparably associated. It is 
in vain that we search the universe for absolute freedom. The 
planet of the solar system, the electron of the atomic system, are 
held in check, and their movements are guided, by forces residing. 
in the external world. That the forces in question are capable of 
guiding and of holding in check, also results from the nature of the 
planet and from that of the electron. The entire universe of stars, 
meteors, comets and nebulae is a huge interplay of checking, guid- 
ing and directing forces—we may add, fortunately enough. The 
bird of proverbial freedom is a prisoner of nature, dependent on her 
bounty and subject to her moods. The atom darts along a path 
which is prescribed by external influences and by its own inherent 
qualities. And the external world causes the human individual to 
experience, to act and to think in conformity with the nature of his 
being. In passing, it may be observed that those people, in particu- 
lar, who sincerely cling to the belief in an omniscient, all-ruling 
deity, are the first to sponsor the contradictory conception of indi- 
vidual free will. They do not realize, of course, that the concep- 


tion in question denies the omnipotence and the all-rule of the 
supreme. Nor do they fully grasp the meaning of the following 
words: ‘Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ And the 
statement, “The hairs on thy head are numbered,” is reduced to lit- 
tle more than interesting reading matter by the notion of free will. 
These conflicting notions arise from an inability to link things, 
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beings and events with the rest of all that is, as a result of which 
the separately contemplated object reflects the shadow of evil. 

The fact that the members composing society differ in constitu- 
tion, physically, mentally and spiritually, makes possible the com- 
pulsion which the community exerts upon the individual. If society 
consisted of men that were absolutely alike, all thoughts, actions, 
activities and aims would be identical. Peace would reign supreme 
—the peace of death. There could be no question of individual 
experience. For experience is possible only then when the self 
comes in touch with a world the nature of which differs from that 
of the self. Each individual reflects the nature of his inner self in 
his activities, his thoughts, and his actions. What a man does and 
thinks expresses what he is. It is said, “As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.” But the reverse of that statement is more nearly 
true. As aman is, so does he think, act, and express himself in gen- 
eral. It is the different activities, thoughts and actions of individ- 
uals who live in close association that involve opposition, antagon- 
ism and struggle. These, in turn, constitute experience which de- 
velop the inner being and the intelligence. Ultimately speaking, 
therefore, we are unjust in our condemnation of humanity because 
it does not progress in an altogether peaceable manner. The indi- 
vidual does not consciously oppose his fellow. He opposes him 
because he is what he is, and because his fellow is different from 
what he is. All individual existence is a struggle, a strife, a war. 
The heterogeneous nature of the universe is responsible for the 
fact. 

The great spiritual machine: the community! Society, man’s 
teacher par excellence! We are in the habit of placing ourselves 
outside of it, as if we did not belong to it, as if we were not part 
and parcel of it. We hurl our criticism at it, worry about its pres- 
ent and future condition, agitate in favor of reforming it, rebel 
against its relentlessness. Wasted energy, all this! The thing is 
perfect. But it is a thing nature-made, not man-made. Man is the 
instrument, nature is the creator. Criticism of society and its mem- 
bers is an easy enough matter when we hold the individual respons- 
ible for what he is. Here is the picture that we criticize: A num- 
ber of human beings placed upon this planet; they enter into an 
association; and they make a muddle of organized life. But the 
same force that called human beings from the deep of the world, 
and that placed them upon this earth, also bade them organize and 
build their society. And it is for that reason that society remains 
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deaf to the shouts and the lamentations, to the condemnations and 
the criticism of man. She continues to proceed in a natural manner, 
to blossom out in accordance with all the laws of natural growth. 
And not until we shall realize that man is instrumental instead of 
original, we must continue to run madly hither and thither, to pull 
our hair in frantic despair, and to complain to high heaven concern- 
ing the rottenness of our social structure. 

Most of the proposed schemes for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of society are built on a shaky foundation. Their founda- 
tion is sought in the expressions of society rather than in its consti- 
tution. We consider the conditions of labor, or those of capital, 
but we seldom consider the inner condition of the laborer or of the 
capitalist. If the face of society is wrinkled and haggard looking, 
a dash of paint may temporarily improve appearances. The un- 
healthy condition remains, however, and only a fool is deceived by 
an artificial appearance of health. It is not in society’s diseased 
countenance but rather in its constitution that we should find the 
cause of its ailments. By society’s constitution we should mean 
something final and ultimate. When we say that laborers, doctors, 
lawyers, preachers and kings compose society, we refer to expres- 
sions, and not to fundamentals. The manner in which a man is 
active in the community roughly expresses what he is. At bottom, 
society is an organization of human inner beings that express them- 
selves in accordance with their respective degrees of development. 

An important question is this: How well, or how badly, does a 
scale of development fit into society? Each member of the com- 
munity is active in behalf of the whole of which he is a part. No 
matter how deeply interested he may be in his personal affairs, his 
activities are nevertheless instrumental in determining the condi- 
tion of the whole. But he not only contributes his share towards 
making the whole what it is, he is also compelled to respond to cer- 
tain demands that emanate from it. The family, the smallest com- 
munity in existence, establishes certain boundaries within which 
the member may move. Certain restrictions are placed upon the 
latter, and certain things are required from him. The interest of 
the family is his own, and he cannot, logically, object to the restric- 
tions and the demands in question. The individual’s voice is never 
heard singly, nor is his individuality considered separately. There 
exists a voice of the community in which the member’s voice can 


be but partly heard. 
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That the member is unable to fully assert his individuality is 
due to the fact that society is a heterogeneous whole. We are in 
the habit of endowing men with the same inherent capacities and 
possibilities. We imagine that all men suffer, enjoy, experience and 
evolve in the same manner. But human beings are fundamentally 
not alike. Differences that appear on the surface should be linked 
with differences that touch the inner being. We should not expect 
a single religion to suffice for an entire humanity. Not all people 
are capable of living according to a single code of morals. Not all 
men are potentially able or intellectual. Let us remember that our 
observations of man concern reflections. His actions and his activi- 
ties reveal the nature of his Me. They constitute the odor of his 
self, and belong to it as perfume belongs to the flower. They are 
the natural and the necessary expressions of that which he is. That 
which he is causes him to act in a certain manner, reveals certain 
capacities and abilities, makes him become laborer or president, crim- 
inal or saint. What, really, is an individual? He is a product of 
evolution—a fine, a bad, or a mediocre product, according to our 
viewpoint. The degree of development which he represents, which 
was determined before birth, clears him of the responsibility for 
the nature of his being and for its necessary expressions. That a 
man is not responsible for the qualities of his soul and of his gray 
matter, simple as the fact may be, seems to be an indigestible one 
for many people. “Why does he fail to do this or that?” they ask. 
Or, “Why does he not educate himself?” Foolish questions, these! 
And equally foolish are the answers found to them. Why does not 
the fish fly? Why does not the rose grow below the surface of the 
soil? A man does what he does, because he is what he is. 

These simple facts make our efforts to cure the ills of society 
appear vain. Society heals herself: from within. External appli- 
cations merely make her look unnatural, ridiculous. We should 
learn to leave nature alone, to let evolution continue in peace. A 
great deal of unnecessary noise would then cease to disturb the eter- 
nal quiet of an infinite universe. Our foolish notion of dispensing 


with nature, and of having a fling at man-fashioning ourselves, 
brings little or no results. We preach and exhort, lecture from plat- 
form and soapbarrel, found Leagues of Nations and call disarma- 
ment conferences, inaugurate a movement here and found a society 
there. But, in the most annoying of manners, humanity continues 


its lazy progress, insensible to the fussy activities of well-meaning 
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souls who would make it cover a distance of a thousand years in 
the flash of a moment. 

The ills of society continue to annoy us as long as we consider 
merely our own interests, and as long as we fail to associate our pri- 
vate difficulties with a universal scheme of progress. There prob- 
ably is not an individual living who has not, at times, denounced 
the barrier which society occasionally erects, apparently to block his 
progress. Consideration of the self and the barrier, only, turns the 
compulsion experienced into a hard and bitter one. Yet is it com- 
paratively easy to accustom ourselves to the idea of compulsion 
when we consider that its nature is impersonal? It is not, indeed, 
our fellow man who forces us into our particular station in life. 
Nor is there question of one class of men driving another, let us 
say, to labor. Society, at its present stage of development, demands 
the performance of labor. And certain of its members, to: the 
exclusion of others, are peculiarly fit to supply the demand. This 
response to an impersonal demand lifts any activity in society above 
the level of inferiority on which we may be tempted to place it. 
Considered from the community’s standpoint, there cannot be ques- 
tion of either superiority or inferiority. Each member contributes 
his share towards making society what it is, and the nature of his 
contribution is determined by the nature of his being. Eliminate 
the streetsweeper, and the community loses something of its near- 
perfection. The same thing would result in case the manufacturer 
were eliminated. 

These reflections lead us to the consideration of liberty and 
equality. Man’s conception of liberty and equality are sometimes 
dangerously utopian. Whenever he tries their practical application, 
he shakes the very foundations of society. There follow blood and 
thunder, lawlessness and disorganization. A leader generally arises 
and, with him, iron rule. When the heat of passion has cooled and 
the thunder of revolution has subsided, there is an unuttered realiza- 
tion that the healthy community is founded on something of which 
the violent reformer of society had not thought. The violent re- 
former’s intellectual analysis of the social structure ignores society 
as a whole and considers merely individual problems. He commits 
the blunder which the average man is inclined to commit in the 
mental process of society building. He employs a single kind of 
building material, say, bricks, laboring under the delusion that he 
can very well dispense with steel, plaster, cement, lumber, in short, 
with such materials as are necessary for the completion of the solid 
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structure. His society turns out to be a tottering group of individ- 
uals of a certain kind who vainly and madly hunt for something, 
they know not what, that will solidly cement them together. The 
rest of the original community is inactive, and bereft of the oppor- 
tunity to be useful in behalf of the whole. Then follow the guil- 
lotine and the machine gun. 

‘The truth is that liberty for many people is identical with the 
total absence of compulsory and restricting influences. But such 
a condition, as we have endeavored to explain before, is impossible. 
Restriction and compulsion originate both with the individual, him- 
self, and with the external world. They are inseparably associated 
with the universal fact of differentiation. In society, differentiation 
looms up as inequality, an inequality which, indeed, has nothing to 
do with social position or with worldly possessions, but with the 
condition of development of the inner being. Men are born free 
and equal in a very limited sense. In reality they are born serv- 
ants to the great spirit of the universe, and they are instrumental 
in furthering its schemes. To that fact, there can be no moral 
objection. There can be no moral objection to the father curbing 
his individuality for the sake of the family of which he is an integral 
part. There can be no moral objection to the citizen’s suppression 
of self for the sake of the state of which he is a constitutive mem- 
ber. And, finally, there is no moral objection to the individual’s 
obeying the laws of a supreme power in which he “lives, moves and 
has his being.” 

As concerns inequality, the following picture perhaps illustrates 
it. Two tiny creatures lie crying in their respective cradles, the one 
a potential genius, the other a potential dull-head. Entering into 
life from behind the veil of birth, they carry with them their respec- 
tive inheritance of the ages. And even if they should henceforth 
travel hand in hand, meeting with the same external conditions, the 
life of the one must of necessity be totally different from that of 
the other. The same universe leaves two entirely different impres- 
sions in two dissimilar souls. It arouses inspiration in the one, leav- 


ing the other unmoved. A single external world of circumstance 
and surroundings creates two different inner worlds of experience 
and thought. Fate, for each of the two individuals, is not without, 
nor is it within, but it is both without and within. The meeting of 
the fatal self and the fatal external world shapes immediate indi- 
vidual destiny. 
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Society, at any given moment, is what it should be. It is per- 
fect in view of the nature of the material of which it is composed. 
True, one can conceive of a society that more closely approaches 
the ideal. But such an ideal condition cannot be established as a 
sort of superstructure on top of the existing one. The superstruc- 
ture must gradually emerge from the inner existing building. A 
million different things, learn a million different lessons, and grow 
a thousand times more universe-conscious than they are at present. 
And it is these very things which society eventually accomplishes. 
No single individual, not even a Son of Man, can accomplish them. 
Sermons and lectures, books and universities, do no more than 
express what the individual already knows as a result of inner expe- 
rience. It is experience which community life furnishes the indi- 
vidual. We may add that its method of distribution is founded on 
a basis of absolute justice. Our experiences are necessary for the 
immediate further development of the self. Judiciously, the self 
chooses from life’s storehouse of experience the things that it needs. 
No man of a preponderantly physical nature ever suffers the tortures 
of a spiritual hell. Experience touches the individual where he 
is eapable of feeling. Human development proceeds along the lines 
of individual sacrifice. And our willingness to sacrifice expresses 
the fact that we are losing in self-centeredness and gaining in uni- 
verse-consciousness. Our surroundings, therefore, cannot educate 
and instruct us, unless they occasionally covet that which we have or 
desire. We find, as a consequence, that all members of society 
struggle and experience in accordance with the nature of their being. 
It is true that we are not always able to perceive suffering and 
struggle. But that is due to the fact that we lack imagination. It 
is a difficult matter for us to place ourselves in thought in the posi- 
tion of our neighbor. Our own position is overwhelmingly more 
important. Often, of course, it is absolutely impossible for us to 
see the struggles and the sufferings of our fellow man. His refer- 
ences to them cause us to smile. We reflect that he is foolish to 
“let such things bother him.” Our lack of appreciation results from 
our living in an entirely different world, on account of our possess- 
ing an entirely different soul. 

Modern life is the great teacher of man. Society is to the mod- 
ern individual what nature was to ancient man. It constitutes the 
individual’s external world, his storehouse of experience. Man 
experiences in accordance with the nature of his being. The indi- 
viduals and the conditions that are instrumental in opposing or 
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thwarting his aims, oppose for no other reason than the one that he 
is the particular human being that he is. It is his aims that are 
opposed and thwarted, and his aims are stamped with the mark of 
his particular soul. Society threatens, renders difficult, or takes 
away. That is what nature used to do in the case of primeval man. 
The result, as we have seen, was that primeval man lit the darkness 
of his intelligence with a spark of reason. To think means to awaken 
from the nature-dream of self-centeredness in which all individual 
being originally is wrapped. To think and reason about a threaten- 
ing external world constitutes the first step on the road that leads 
towards the discovery of an infinite universe. The ancient method, 
nature’s method, of awakening man is still in force in modern soci- 
ety. The social life is but a thin veil that very inadequately hides 
scheming nature. Man is a product of nature, and his physical, 
social, moral and intellectual creations are her indirect products. 
Society, with ‘its problems for the individual, continues to throw 
sparks of light into the semidarkness of half-matured intelligence. 
It continues to awaken the individual from his natural dream of 
self-centeredness, and to impress the act upon his mind that an 
immense world of not-self exists. The world of not-self holds mys- 
teries which it is his divine task to unravel. The secret of being and 
the secret of God must be discovered by him in the world of not-self 
which, in turn, cannot exist for him unless he breaks the shell of 
self-centeredness within which he was born. He is assisted in 
breaking through the shell by his surroundings, by life, by the exter- 
nal world, by the very world of not-self which he is to discover. 
The prosaic business of living, though he is seldom aware of the 
fact, is the thing that urges him to discover the universe, and, sub- 
sequently perhaps, the spirit that moves it. 
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of creative intelligence, showing it to be neither idealism, pragmatism nor 
realism; as these terms are understood by us, it is rather ‘a positivistic 
and non-static rationalism which seeks to preserve the spirit that unites 
Plato, Descartes, Leibnitz and Kant, and to show how this spirit reaches 
its fulfillment in the modern development of mathematical and physical 
theory.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“Tn the last hundred pages or so of the book, the author comes to the 
exposition of Einstein’s theory proper, and here his manuscript has been 
revised by Einstein himself. This is a most noteworthy contribution and 
brings the abstract mathematical conceptions of relativity clearly into the 
philosophical and even psychological field better than anything which has 
yet appeared.” —The Pedagogical Seminary. 
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of this book timely. 
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PALESTINE: THE LAND OF MANY SACRED SITES 


AMOS i. DUSHAW 


os has appreciate the full significance of the words—The Holy Land 
—it is absolutely necessary to spend some time there; visit her 
cities, villages, valleys, plains, and rivers, on and off the beaten path. 
I know an American who spent a day and a half in the Holy City, 
motored to the lake of Galilee and returned in time to take the train 
for Jaffa where the tourists’ boat was waiting for her scattered and 
sight-seeing flock. This gentleman is now speaking on the problems 
of Palestine and the Near East. Go where you will, and you are 
never far away from some spot that some people consider sacred. 
To the shallow observer this may appear to be nothing more than 
simply bits of superstition from which primitive folk cannot easily 
free themselves. But to the student this means more, and instead 
of scoffing at their credulity he soon learns to appreciate their spirit 
of reverence. For example: in the wilderness, far from permanent 
settlements, save for some poor families dwelling in caves, real trog- 
lodytes, and a few Bedouin encampments, I saw such a spot. It was 
the grave of a Sheikh, and on the top of it were primitive tools and 
a few simple farm implements. The owners placed them there for 
safety, knowing that no one would touch them while they were 
there. Many of these sacred places are very ancient, and some more 
modern. A rumor that the spirit of a dead neighbor had appeared 
at a certain place makes that spot sacred, and some monument is 
erected to his memory. The departed ones who are honored in this 
way were not always of saintly character. For example: a building 
was erected over a grave in a certain village to the memory of one 
who carried water in an ordinary wicker-basket because there were 
no pails or jars at that particular time. This was considered a 
miracle. Within these mausoleums the villagers put various articles 
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for safety, knowing that no one will steal them. Fruit trees adjoin- 
ing such places are sacred, and no one will take the fruit. However, 
such places are not always tombs. At Ramallah, a Christian village, 
about ten miles from Jerusalem, the Christians use an old mosque, 
while at Samaria, the Moslems use an old Christian church. At 
Samaria the Moslems show a grave they believe to be that of John 
the Baptist. To the student of the Bible these sacred places are a 
reminder of the High Places in ancient Palestine. What were they? 

A cursory reading of the lives of the kings of Judah brings to 
our attention the oft-repeated words, “Howbeit the high places were 
not taken away; the people still sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
high places.” Hezekiah was the first king to make the attempt to 
remove them, but his son Manasseh soon restored them. It was 
Josiah, the grandson of Manasseh, who finally put an end to them. 
“He put down the idolatrous priests, whom the kings of Judah had 
ordained to burn incense in the high places.” Until the time of 
Josiah, sacrificing and the burning of incense was carried on in these 
high places, and later also at Jerusalem. Jerusalem simply became 
the most preminent of them. In I. Kings iii. 3, 4, we read that before 
the Temple was built Solomon “went to Gibson to sacrifice there; 
for that was the great high place.” At this place God appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night. 

Josiah’s destruction of the high places was most thorough. He 
also destroyed the chapels built by Solomon for his wives. In some 
instances Josiah killed the priests who officiated at these places. He 
destroyed every high place from Geba on the North to Beer-Sheba 
in the South, including the famous and time-honored place at Bethel 
and those throughout Samaria. This Reformation was no doubt 
the most iconoclastic on record. He carried out the command as 
given Deuteronomy xii. 2, 3, to the very letter. “Ye shall surely de- 
stroy all the places wherein the nations that ye shall dispossess 
served their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the high hills, 
and under every green tree.” In the attempt to centralize worship 
at Jerusalem many places associated with the sacred memories of 
their ancestors were also destroyed. 

But this drastic effort to purify religion and save the state was 
not successful, and it was not long afterwards that both Jerusalem 
and the Temple were destroyed, and religion was saved in spite of 
it. The high places were the village churches, and around each 
shrine centered the religious and social life of the community. After 
the destruction of these shrines life in the villages must have been 
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quite dull, especially as we know that a sacrifice was in most in- 
stances a family feast. From the time of Josiah until the destruc- 
tion of the second Temple under Titus we have no record that the 
Jews of Palestine ever sacrificed outside of Jerusalem. But after 
the Exile the synagogues took the place of the high places. Instead 
of sacrificing and the burning of incense the synagogues served a 
nobler purpose. Here the Rabbi and Teacher, not the Priest, offici- 
ated. We will now consider very briefly the high places in modern 
Palestine. 

It will no doubt come as a surprise to many to call the sacred 
places the High Places of modern Palestine. A writer on Palestine 
who made a special study of this subject said, “It may be said of 
every site of Old Testament times, that is known or supposed to be 
known, and of many later sites, including crusading remains, that 
the superstitious reverence of the peasantry clings to them. Add to 
these the shrines of the dervishes and the insane, which are often 
revered as devoutly by Christians as by Moslems, and one begins to 
recognize the existence of powerful religious influences quite inde- 
pendent of the teachings of Christianity or Islam.” He might have 
added, ‘“‘and also of Judaism.” It is true that at these places the 
devout do not sacrifice or burn incense, but they do burn oil. Almost 
every native village has its shrine, called a Welt. It is generally a 
domed building over the grave of a sheikh. The spirit of the place 
is interceded with, and vows are made in case of answered prayer. 
And the natives tell the most wonderful stories of answered prayers. 
They also tell of the spirit persecuting those whose prayers were 
answered and who failed to carry out their vows. They also have 
their sacred trees, and to the branches of these trees they tie rags 
to remind the spirits that they made their requests and vows. 

The following illustration will give some idea what the natives 
think of some of their shrines. My American friend who was mak- 

ing a special study of the Welis—before entering one of them was 
carefully warned by the friendly natives not to do so—because they 
feared that the spirit might resent the intrusion of a foreigner and 
kill him. He entered, but before doing so was requested to take off 
his shoes as a mark of reverence. He took a picture of the interior 
while the natives looked on in breathless silence, and were greatly 
astonished when he came out unharmed. 

The Jews have their sacred shrines aso. Rachel’s tomb, about a 
mile from Bethlehem, is one of these. This is the only spot of Old 
Testament interest to which the Jews have exclusive rights, and the 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem has the key to it. They assemble here from 
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time to time for prayer. They do the same at Hebron where the 
patriarchs are buried, but they do not have ready access to the graves 
of their forefathers. The Moslems refuse them this privilege, and 
before the war Christians were also refused this privilege. And 
wherever a rabbi of note is buried the Jews resort to his tomb for 
prayer. A short distance from the American colony at Jerusalem 
is the tomb of Simon the Just. The caretaker has oil lamps burning 
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on the saint’s grave, and I have seen Jews rush in, offer a prayer for 
themselves and friends far away, and then contribute towards the 
upkeep of the light. The caretaker charges about twenty-five cents 
per prayer. He prayed for my American friend and I, but before 
doing so insisted that we pay the fifty cents in advance. He then 
asked us if we had any family, but refused to pray for them unless 
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we paid twenty-five cents for each person. At Tiberias on the lake 
of Galilee they have several such places where famous rabbis are 
buried, Akiva, scholar and saint, who espoused the cause of Bar 
Cochba, the false messiah; Johanan Ben Sakai, and Maimonides, 
talmudist, philosopher, and physician. At the graves of Johanan 
Ben Sakai and Maimonides, a Spanish-Jewish rabbi who was our 
guide prayed for my friend and I. At the conclusions of his prayers 
we gave him what we thought was a generous fee, but he asked 
for more. And when we told him that we were Christian ministers, 
he said, “Never mind, Jesus was a Jew.” In each of these graves 
there is a niche where the devout and superstitious place their oil 
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lamps when they come for special prayer. Jesus must have had such 
places in mind when He said, “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! For ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and gar- 
nish the tombs of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the 
days of our fathers, we should not have been partakers with them 
in the blood of the prophets.’ About a quarter of a mile from the 
Lake, on the ide of a hill facing the East is the lonely grave of the 
great Rabbi Akiva. The fact that he was led astray by Bar Cochba 
does not lessen his worth in the estimation of his people. But Jesus, 
the greatest of all Jews, the noblest benefactor of the ages, past and 
present, is still despised and rejected by His own. What strange 
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inconsistency! And yet Jews will boast that they are strict monothe- 
ists and do not believe in mediators ! 

Thus in spite of all that has transpired during the past mil- 
leniums: the destruction of the high places by Josiah, the rise of 
post-exilic Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism, today in 
Palestine, on the hill-tops, or hill-sides, or in some secluded spot in 
a valley away from the main roads, and also on main roads may be 
seen the modern high places and sacred trees which Deuteronomy 
condemned to which Jews, Christians, and Moslems go in time of 
need to pour out to the spirit of the place their hearts’ desires. They 
are doing what Hannah, the mother of Samuel, did when she went 
to the high place at Shiloh where she prayed for a son, and made 
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a vow to the Lord. However, a victory for decency in religion has 
been won. At these modern high places, Jewish, Christian, and 
Moslem, a spirit of reverence is maintained, and the places are clean, 
physically and morally. 

The sacred sites and the new order. At this time we should be 
on our guard against all the wild reports which appear from time 
to time in the Secular and Religious press. It is not so long ago that 
an article appeared in the New York Times, written by an American 
tourist, that the Jews were in danger of being wiped off the face of 
the earth by an aroused Christian world—up-to-date crusades—be- 
cause of a rumor that the Jews were planning to damage the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. If there is any danger of this sacred edifice 
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being damaged, it will be, not at the hands of Jews or Moslems, 
but at the hands of quarreling Christian sects, Romans, Greeks, and 
Armenians. During the Turkish occupation, when no Jew was per- 
mitted to enter this Church, Turkish troops were generally on guard 
to protect Christians from hurting each other. The same was true 
of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Another report has 
been circulated from time to time, in England and America, that 
Jews were planning to purchase the Temple area for the purpose of 
building a Third Temple. This place is owned and controlled by 
Moslems, and quite naturally they did not relish this rumor.. At 
any rate, purchasing it sounded better than taking it by force. British 
tourists have asked me as to the truth of this report. These wild 
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reports, the offspring of fancy, or mischief-making minds, are dam- 
aging to the best interests of Palestine. Whatever injures one race 
or sect injures all. Idle rumors and wild talk, with no basis of fact, 
is the cause of much injury to all the races and sects of Palestine. 

The latest report from Palestine is the establishment of the 
“Palestine Bank of Commerce and Industry.” This is strictly a 
Palestine institution, and its board of directors are Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Jews, and its aim is to aid all worthy native enterprises. 
Such institutions generally make for peace, and under British pro- 
tection, sooner or later, mutual confidence will be restored, and we 
shall hear less and less of strife, and more and more of Peace and 
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AN EGOISTIC, PERHAPS EGOTISTIC DIVAGATION 


BY ROBERT SPRAGUE HALL 


r CAN remember how, for the first time, I became conscious of 
my personality. In a flash of insight I asked myself, “How is 
it that J am here?” I remember almost the spot where this idea 
came to me, a boy of perhaps nine years, on my way to school. But 
it led to nothing more than wonder, and a feeling of standing alone 
and unique in the world of my experience, and with the conviction 
that every other person must experience the consciousness of a 
like isolation and uniquity. Only many years later did I concern 
myself with the meaning of self-consciousness and with the efforts 
of psychologists to explain it. But now, for many years, I have 
had the problem, in one aspect or another, in my thoughts, and it 
has gathered from associated problems so many suggestions, that 
I have come to regard it and them as parts of an intelligible scheme 
of things. 

One of the fruits of my college course in Logic was the storage 
in my memory of certain significant phrases or catchwords, such 
as “begging the question,” “arguing in a circle,” etc. One of these, 
known as Occam’s razor, neatly expressed in Latin, may be Eng- 
lished thus: We ought not to introduce into our reasoning any ele- 
ment that we don’t need. The maxim has played an important 
part in modern psychology. It is the cause of the complaint, by 
those who do not appreciate the methods of that science that it is 
psychology without a psyche, i. e., without a soul. In fact, it can 
get along very well without postulating a soul, better, indeed, than 
can optics, thermo-dynamics, electro-dynamics, without postulating 
light, heat and electricity ; for these latter designate forces that enter 
in calculable fashions into the problems with which those branches of 
science deal. Soul, however, represents no concept that affords 
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any assistance in dealing with the problems of the mind’s operations. 
As William James says, Psychology, Vol. I, p. 182, “We must—ask 
ourselves whether after all, the ascertainment of a blank unmediated 
correspondence, term for term, of the succession of states of con- 
sciousness with the succession of total brain processes; be not the 
simplest psycho-physic formula, and the last word of a psychology 
which contents itself with verifiable laws, and seeks only to be clear, 
and to avoid unsafe hypotheses.” And he decides “to take no 
account of the soul” in his book. 

Even the word mind is too vague a term to convey any definite 
meaning, or perhaps too likely to carry with it misleading implica- 
tions. “Cerebral activity” or “cerebration” are harmless, and con- 
venient because sufficiently vague. 

Mind is generally taken to imply consciousness or the possibility 
of consciousness. “Presence of mind,” “I have in mind,” “bear it 
in mind,” are examples. But cerebral activity includes, besides the 
mental processes of which ordinarily we are conscious, a vast num- 
ber of which we never become conscious, some of which we rarely 
become so, and some that, without being conscious are indistinguish- 
able in their results from our most vividly conscious activities. 
Examples of the first class are the processes that control and regu- 
late the functions of our various organs, e. g., the circulation of the 
blood, the digestive activities, etc., of the second, the efforts that 
maintain our erect posture and direct our ordinary movements, as 
well as those that, by dint of practice, have become automatic, as 
we say. Of all these efforts we were once conscious, and in a gen- 
eral way, are still so, but not to the degree or in the manner that 
marked their first exercise. 

Of the third class are all conscious activities whatever, since we 
know of none that is not capable, in some persons, at some time, of 
being carried on without a trace of consciousness, e. g., in sleep. 
Occam’s razor commands us to eliminate this class, and thus dis- 
miss consciousness, as an element of no importance in mental activi- 
ties and of no use in effecting their classification. But the late Wil- 
liam James has strongly expressed himself in favor of the opposite 
view. 

“The particulars of the distribution [among members of the 
animal kingdom] of consciousness,” he says, Psychology, Vol. I, 
p. 138, “so far as we know them, point to its being efficacious,” and 
Ibid., p. 134, “A priori analysis of both brain action and conscious 
action shows that if the latter were efficacious, it would, by its selec- 
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tive emphasis make amends for the indeterminateness of the for- 
mer, whilst the study @ posteriori of the distribution of conscious- 
ness shows it to be exactly such as we might expect from an organ 
grown too complex to regulate itself.” But he afterwards says, 
Ibid., Vol. I, p. 589, “From the guessing of newspaper enigmas to 
the plotting of the policy of an empire, there is no other process 
than this. We trust the laws of cerebral nature to present us spon- 
taneously with the appropriate idea.” 

But in that case, what is there left for an “organ” of conscious- 
ness to regulate? And how is it possible to trust “a system grown 
too complex to regulate itself” to “present us spontaneously with 
the appropriate idea’? Again, when there flashes into the mind the 
solution of a problem long consciously, but vainly, sought, what 
organ has regulated the brain? It has become common knowledge 
that such complicated cerebral activities may go on while we are 
unconscious of them, perhaps in sleep, or while we are awake and 
are conscious of occurrences and thoughts quite alien to those activ- 
ities. After all, our daily life is carried on in exactly this fashion. 
Our cerebral system seems to be arranged in departmental fashion, 
each department attending to its own work without interference 
from the others. Being in the same building, as it were, there is 
often awareness of one on the part of another of them, or even 
communication between them. 

Now as to the emphasis supposed by James to be given by con- 
sciousness. Emphasis is always present, and we are often conscious 
of it. But it does not always help, and sometimes it interferes. For 
example, when we are trying to recall a name or other datum of past 
experience, if undue emphasis is thrown upon a supposedly sig- 
nificant circumstance or element, it may prevent the free search of 
the mind in other directions and retard its arrival at the desired 
result. Even as James says, “we trust our cerebral nature,” if we 
are wise, “to present us spontaneously with the appropriate idea.” 

But is it an “organ” of consciousness that lays the emphasis on 
this or that in our thoughts? To me it seems that the cerebral sys- 
tem lays the emphasis, and consciousness is our awareness of the 
fact. Why this should be so is the mystery. Why, for example, 
without any conceivable stimulus from the outside world, and at a 
juncture of time quite without significance, as far as I can discover, 
should the idea of my personality have emerged in my conscious- 
ness, as described at the beginning of this paper? Why should we 
be conscious, now of the most trivial ideas in our stream of thought 
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and perhaps unconscious of the most important and far-reaching 
ideas, or again, conscious only of these last? It is true that trivial 
things sometimes stimulate cerebral activity out of all proportion 
to themselves and that far-reaching experiences are often not appre- 
ciated at the time and produce their impressions only slowly and by 
combination with other elements. But all that goes on, for the most 
part, in our subconscious or unconscious selves, although, from 
time to time, parts of the process may emerge into consciousness. 

But let me cite a few other passages from Mr. James from the 
same chapter as the foregoing, that on the Automaton Theory. 
“Common-sense has the root and gist of the truth in her hands when 
she obstinately holds to it that feelings and ideas are causes—and 
so are furtherances and checkings of internal cerebral motions of 
which in themselves we are entirely without knowledge.” 

Whatever our ideas of causal efficacy may be, we are less wide 
of the mark when we say our ideas and feelings have it than the 
automatists are when they say they haven’t it.” 

“The [brain] will be for us a sort of vat in which feelings and 
motions [ideas, I should say] somehow go on stewing together and 
in which innumerable things happen of which we catch but the 
statistical result.” 

“The feelings can produce nothing new, they can only reinforce 
and inhibit reflex currents which already exist.” 

Now we know that the reflex action following certain stimuli 
may occur so quickly that we are unconscious of any feeling, such 
as under other circumstances the same stimuli produce in us. 

To go back to a passage above quoted, I would say that feelings 
and ideas are furtherances and checkings, nay are the very motive 
forces of all action. By ideas I would understand every result of 
a reaction of the cerebro-spinal system to a stimulus, beyond the 
bare feeling aroused, whether the stimulus be from the external 
world or from the organism itself, as well as all developments of 
such results, by their reaction upon each other, meaning to divide 
the activities of the neural substance awakened by stimuli into 
feelings and ideas, sometimes distinct from each other sometimes 
closely associated. Both would seem to be results of impressions, 
ideas however to be definite records of facts in experience, while 
feelings are excitements of a pleasureable or painful or neutral 
character, by the experiences or by memories of them. It is obvious 
that if an idea embodies facts that excited painful sensations the 
stimulus that would arouse that idea to activity would awaken to 
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some extent those painful feelings, unless the idea had become so 
modified by other ideas that it has lost the elements of the original 
experience that produced the painful feelings. In fact, all of our 
feelings of pleasure and pain except the comparatively few derived 
from bodily sensations, are due to ideas. And these ideas may have 
gained their power of thus affecting our feelings by very slight, 
often by vicarious reference to experience, as when a mere recital 
of tragical events, not one of whose elements of horror ever came 
within our experience, may arouse in us a lively perturbation of 
mind. Is it not plain that those ideas and feelings of which we are 
conscious arise from causes of whose existence we should be aware 
only from this consciousness? Who can tell why an idea that in 
one person arouses a certain feeling, arouses in another person a 
very different feeling? Sometimes, it is true, the history of the 
individual, as known to others or to himself affords an explanation 
of the phenomenon, but oftener its cause is lost in the void of for- 
gotten experiences. 


Again, the idea associated with a feeling may become lost or 
mutilated to insignificance, while the feeling is ever ready to respond 
as a reaction to the sort of stimulus that first aroused it. 

The elementary phenomena seem to be these, i. e., feelings or 
emotions are primarily the results of sensations. They lead to the 
creature’s efforts to continue in the same momentary environment 
or to escape from it, according as the feeling is pleasant or the 
reverse, or perhaps the sensations are too weak to provoke action. 
There are always a greater or less number of sensations associated 
with the one that stands out as determining the feeling. The per- 
ceptions that arise from the whole group of sensations get tied 
together by mere simultaneity of origin as do the various concepts 
resulting from them, any one of which may then be sufficient, when 
later entering the mind, to call up one or all of the rest, or without 
so doing, so far as consciousness is aware, may awaken the associ- 
ated feelings. 


“If we start,” says James, “from the frog’s spinal cord and 
reason by continuity saying, as that acts so intelligently, though 
unconscious, so the higher centers, though conscious may have the 
intelligence they show quite as mechanically based; we are imme- 
diately met by the exact counter argument from continuity,” i. e., 
starting from the hemispheres, “as these owe their intelligence to 
the consciousness which we know to be there, so the intelligence of 
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the spinal cord’s acts must be due to the invisible [unfelt?] pres- 
ence there of a consciousness lower in degree.” 

The error here lies in assuming the very thing to be determined, 
i. €., that consciousness is a cause of intelligence. 

“All arguments from continuity,” continues James, “work in 
two ways: you can either level up or level down by their means. 
And it is clear that such arguments as these can eat each other up 
to all eternity.” 

Why not accept the truth of both arguments, and reconcile their 
apparent inconsistency by avoiding the quite gratuitous assumption 
that consciousness has any causal efficacy whatever? The facts 
then appear to be that the various parts of the nervous system are 
capable of intelligent action in their several spheres of influence 
and that in the hemispheres this action may be accompanied by con- 
sciousness. The action need not, in any case, be stigmatized by the 
adjective “mechanical,” which has acquired a derogatory sense, 
and is besides misleading. It is enough to say “reflex,” meaning 
responsive to stimuli such as we find to affect nervous organisms. 

We know not how any brain activity gives rise to thought, or, 
indeed, what thought is, but we need not assume what we do not 
know and what may be false, i. e., that our consciousness of an idea 
or of a thought is an agent in bringing about such an activity. We 
do know that our brains are stimulated and this because of the feel- 
ings that we experience. Conscious of these, we may at the same 
time become conscious of some idea that has become associated 
with such feelings by former experiences. For we know that the 
reaction of our nervous system to stimuli takes place quite inde- 
pendently of any ideas that may accompany them. 

But may not the ideas have the power to reverse the process, as 
a phonograph reproduces the sounds that made its “records”? May 
not the ideas awaken the sensations and feelings that produced them, 
or were at least intimately associated with them? Nay may not 
ideas become the sources of emotions of a kind that tend to produce 
such ideas? It would seem so. The action and reaction of the 
elements of our mental life is so intricate and so rapid that it would 
seem to be impossible to determine the initial element in any group 
of activities. When we are in a quiescent mood, innumerable ideas 
flit into our stream of thought, whether we are awake or asleep. 
Perhaps one of these is that of a duty to be fulfilled, and we seek to 
fulfill it, or of a pleasure to be obtained and we set about securing it. 
But the ideas may enter yet give rise to no tendency to realize them 
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in action. It would seem as if, after all, impulses must be sources of 
action. And again, it may happen that before we can obey the call 
to action that seems to be aroused by an idea, our tendency to do 
so is inhibited by an emotion that may not, at least at first, be accom- 
panied by any conscious idea. Here, however, we seem to be thrown 
back upon some subconscious idea, awakened by association with 
that in evidence, which gives rise to the inhibitory impulse. If the 
opposing impulses be nearly equal in strength, the struggle between 
them is likely to awaken an abundance of ideas. But I should say 
that the contest is not between the ideas, but between the impulses. 
And many such take place without revealing to consciousness the 
ideas with which they are associated. We even experience lively 
vacillation in regard to conduct which no reasoning, i. e., no ideas 
consciously therewith associated, seems*to have any power to settle. 
We do not know which course to pursue and simply await the issue 
of the conflict. It is in prolonged struggles of this kind that we 
become conscious of many ideas associated with each impulse con- 
cerned. It is much as if either side tried to draw to its assistance 
every notion that experience furnished, yet, when all is done, one 
of the impulses prevails, in spite of the plausible array of ideas 
opposing its own ideas of which we are conscious. Indeed the sud- 
den advent of a new impulse may cut the gordian knot of the con- 
flicting impulses and decide our action, without awakening the ghost 
of an idea. We stand like the spectators of a combat between twa 
nearly submerged monsters of the deep. seeing from time to time 
exposed to view a fin, a tail, a head, a back, a side, a belly, but never 
an organ or part whose condition of wholeness or hurt might give 
some indication of how the fight is progressing. 

Where we are conscious of a struggle of contending impulses, 
we seldom know what particular stimuli called them into action, 
even though we recognize them as familiar elements in our person- 
ality, unless we can refer them, or one or more of them, to the influ- 
ence of some object or idea of which we have presently become 
aware. And we never feel sure, after a decision of one of our men- 
tal conflicts, that it is due to the impulse whose associated ideas are 
most vivid in our consciousness at that moment. We know that any 
decision would draw to itself its kindred notions, i. e., clothe itself 
in becoming considerations. We also know that we are often con- 
scious of an effort to obscure the real impulse that led to the deci- 
sion, by filling the thoughts with other considerations that seem 
plausible reasons for it. And we are fully aware that this effort 
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obeys an impulse from below consciousness, quite involuntary, in 
fact. “Consciousness,” says James, “is at all times primarily a select- 
ing agency. Whether we take it in the lowest sphere of sense or in 
the highest of intellection, we find it always doing one thing, choos- 
ing one out of several of the materials so presented to its notice, 
emphasizing and accentuating that and suppressing as far as possible 
all the rest.” 

For this phraseology I venture to substitute the following, as 
more accurately descriptive of what takes place. 

There is within us at all times a selective power. Whether the 
matter to be dealt with is in the lowest sphere of sense or in the 
highest of intellection, we find this power or regulator doing one 
thing, choosing one out of several or more materials so presented 
to its notice, etc. . 

In short, “the activity of consciousness” is an illusion, or a dupli- 
cation in expression of the single fact that we are conscious of 
activity. 

We can trace something similar to this consciousness in the lower 
animals, and must regard them as probably conscious of some part 
of the intelligent action which goes on in their organisms, though 
language is lacking them to express their state of mind. 

Indeed is not this intelligent action precisely what James had 
in mind in the passage last quoted, under the name of consciousness? 
Is it not “intelligence” that is always doing one thing, etc., and only 
gradually developing consciousness, i. e., awareness of the activities 
going on in the neural substance? 

Animals show character, personality, habits, good and bad, and 
are susceptible°of being trained. They dream, they have their likes 
and dislikes, of persons or of other animals, even of their own kind, 
their affections and their griefs. 

Most of us, on reflection, are conscious in regard to our recent 
activities that they were quite free from any consciousness of our- 
selves. They went on automatically or with moderate attention to 
surrounding circumstances, attention of which we were unconscious. 
Indeed, we often carry on simultaneously, two or more lines of 
activity, like walking and talking, and may pay so little attention to 
either as to remember even immediately afterwards very little con- 
cerning it. Yet each had been efficiently directed by our organism. 
No problem, however intricate, no mental creation, of music, of 
literature or of other construction, however elaborate, but has de- 
pended substantially as James, in effect, declares, upon unconscious 
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cerebral action. Our consciousness furnishes neither guidance nor 
material for this action, but is simply awareness of its results, and, 
to a limited extent of the interplay of the impulses from which they 
spring. 

One of James’s arguments for the efficacy of consciousness is 
based on a conception of the brain as an organ of highly uncertain 
equilibrium, likely to function at haphazard upon the slightest im- 
pulse, a “hair-trigger organization,” from which one cannot “reason- 
ably expect any certain pursuance of useful lines of reaction, such 
as the few and fatally determined performances of the lower centers 
constitute [sic] within their narrow sphere.” And, “The perform- 
ances of a high brain are like dice thrown forever on a table. Unless 
they are loaded, what chance is there that the highest number will 
turn up oftener than the lowest?” 

And he asks whether conscience can load the dice, that is bring 
pressure to bear in favor of the most permanent interests of the 
brain’s owner. He says that is what consciousness seems to do. He 
is undoubtedly right when he says, “Consciousness is only intense 
when nerve-processes are hesitant. Where indecision is great— 
consciousness is agonizingly intense.” 


But speaking, as always in this paper, for myself, these times of 
intense consciousness are times when not only am I not conscious 
of any power to decide, but am conscious that I am at the mercy of 
the forces that are deciding, or trying, to decide, and am awaiting 
their decision. Besides, it is very evident that the brain decides, 
and rightly decides, many matters that surely do not come within 
the narrow sphere of the lower centers, since they require more 
than mere reflex action to the customary stimuli, yet it does not 
trouble consciousness with such matters. Which means merely that 
numerous actions that have to be learned end by becoming auto- 
matic, so to speak, even though requiring intellectual guidance, e. g., 
speaking, writing, reading. In such activities we are usually quite 
unconscious of the directive efforts that secure appropriate perform- 
ance and only infer them from the results. Our desires seem directly 
realized without more conscious effort than in walking. Conscious- 
ness of effort is not the same as effort of consciousness, as Mr. 
James would argue it is. 


Mr. James finds a guiding function in consciousness in cases 
where the functions of missing parts of the brain are taken up by 
the parts that remain. 
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But if differentiation of function in fundamentally identical 
tissues, in obedience to the demands of the organism be the law of 
its development, there seems to be no difficulty in supposing this 
law to be manifested in the part of the brain that survives the in- 
jury. This would require no different control or direction from 
that under which the organism originally acquired its powers, and 
Mr. James does not assert that this was by means of consciousness. 

Let us examine some of the manifestations of consciousness. 
When we undertake to learn any set of movements, like those of 
a dance, of the fingers in playing on a musical instrument, or of the 
organs of speech for pronouncing a foreign language. we are con- 
scious of efforts to bring about certain definite results. In most 
cases we do not succeed in our first attempt. We proceed by suc- 
cessive trials, and these are conducted by a process of: which we are 
but imperfectly conscious. A striking example of this process is 
afforded by learning to ride on a bicycle, which is quite comparable 
to the efforts of a child in learning to stand and to walk. We simply 
keep trying, that is, we persist in offering to our subconscious selves 
the opportunity to adjust our muscles so as to maintain the balance 
of our bodies and of the wheel. How this is accomplished is for- 
ever secured from discovery, since it never emerges into conscious- 
ness. When practice has enabled us to ride with ease, we have so 
far lost consciousness of even the tentative movements that accom- 
panied our learning, that we could not, if we would, reproduce them. 
They have been lost beyond possibility of conscious recall, merged 
in the completed fashion of movement. So, we may presume, were 
developed the necessary movements of the earliest living organisms, 
by efforts to maintain their existence, and in like manner these once 
become habitual, the steps by which they were formed lapsed into 
oblivion. Hence we are normally unconscious of the processes con- 
cerned in the digestion of our food, of our respiration, of the circu- 
lation of our blood, etc. When we do become conscious of such 
operations, we know that we are victims of some malady or at least 
of some disturbance of our ordinary balance of bodily functions. 
Thus pain or discomfort becomes a warning of trouble that must be 
met by appropriate action. 

But let us take a case in which consciousness is extremely alive, 
and which, according to James’s idea, as expressed in several of the 
above quotations, ought to exhibit the guidance and selective empha- 
sis of that “organ,” so desirable for the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose in hand. Take an intricate problem in mathematics. What 
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emphasis or guidance are we conscious of being able consciously to 
give or are we conscious of giving? We are aware of holding the 
attention to certain regions of knowledge within which we suppose 
the elements will be found that should lead to the solution. Beyond 
this, we may be conscious of strong efforts to evolve the desired 
result, but of no details of the activity aroused. 

The study of consciousness seems to call for a consideration not 
of the kinds of idea that may figure in it, for we know of none that 
is not capable of sometimes being there present, except those con- 
cerned with purely physical functions, but rather of the circum- 
stances under which ideas in general are extruded, as it were, from 
the unconscious into our awareness. Under an external stimulus, 
we may be induced to perform actions when the stimulus is too weak 
to attract our attention. And these actions may themselves fail 
to divert our attention from the subject of our thought. A familiar 
instance of this is our avoidance, while walking in deep reflection, 
of small obstacles or unclean footing in our pathway. On a more 
extensive scale, the same relation of cause and effect may be seen in 
the movements of a somnambulist. But at its extreme development, 
this sort of consciousness may indicate that the organism has empha- 
sized a set of impulses and ideas so different from those usually in 
control as to constitute a new personality unknown to the normal 
self. There may be several such personalities successively mani- 
fested, in the same individual, more or less unknown to each other, 
but totally unknown to the normal self. 

The late William Morris, in his News from Nowhere, has not 
belied psychological truth, in making his tale an example of a dream 
so vivid that the dreamer seems to himself to be awake but in a dif- 
ferent world from that in which his life has been passed. 

I myself have experienced, in brief form, this sort of ‘dream, 
accompanied by a skeptical opinion of its reality. Some mystics 
have maintained that our ordinary life is but a dream, from which, 
at death, we shall awake in the real world. 

I would suggest a rude scale of degrees of awareness, placing at 
the bottom awareness of conditions of the environment and their 
relation to the prime needs of the organism, whose intelligence de- 
velops by “trial.and error,” the capacity to utilize these for its pur- 
poses. Next above this degree would come that in which the organ- 
ism is capable of valuating alternatives and choosing the one best 
suited to its interests. Here, perhaps, may be placed the beginning 
of struggles between impulses, which awaken consciousness. : 
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But Mr. James adduces pleasures, which are normal to most ben- 
eficial experiences, and displeasures or pains, which are concomi- 
tants of most detrimental influences, as showing the causal efficacy 
of consciousness. It is true he says that Spencer and others have 
suggested that this is due to natural selection, since that would weed 
out organisms that enjoyed fundamentally noxious experiences. 
“But,” says James, “if pleasures and pains have no efficacy, one does 
not see (without some such a priori rational harmony as would be 
scouted by the ‘scientific’ champions of the automaton theory) why 
the most noxious acts, such as burning, might not gives thrills of 
delight, and the most necessary ones, such as breathing, cause 
agony.” 

The reply is that pleasures and pains of which we are conscious 
are only extreme degrees of sensations of the organism which, 
usually without our consciousness of them, do guide it in its conduct 
toward its environment. And so far from their being sole determi- 

~nants of that conduct, we are often aware of other impulses so 
strong as to decide to action the reverse of pleasant or even quite 
painful, though perhaps not disturbing vital processes. 

Let me go back to one of the passages from James quoted near 
the beginning of this paper, the one where he contrasts “brain 
action” and “conscious action.” How does he contrive to separate 
the latter from the former, with a view to this contrasting? How 
can there be conscious action, or better, consciousness of action, that 
is not brain action? 

But how about free will? Are we not conscious of a force by 
which we exercise choice, by which we resist temptation, by which 
we maintain courses of conduct? Surely we choose, resist, persist. 
Consciousness does not deceive us. No, consciousness does not 
deceive us. We do choose, resist, persist. But the we that does 
so is far more than what we are conscious of. It is common experi- 
ence that we wonder how we came to act thus or thus. Which is 
simply another expression of the fact that the process that brought 
about the action has not emerged into our consciousness. But going 
back as far as we can in any case of willing, we are unable to arrive 
at the cause why at the particular instant when we became conscious 
of it we exercised that power or why we became conscious of the 
exercise. It has become so habitual to us that we accept it as the 
ultimate fact. But the least examination would show us that there is 
always something behind it, lost in our subconsciousness. We even 
find ourselves speculating upon it, as if another person had acted, as 
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in fact is the case—i. e., another than the person of whom we are 
for the moment conscious. And this fact constitutes the reason why 
the speculating itself goes on, the section of brain activity to which 
it belongs not having become cognizant of that which produced or 
prompted the act of which we were conscious. That act was in 
fact due to “cerebral motions of which in themselves we are entirely 
without knowledge”—James, as above quoted. 

It is ancient knowledge that a man may see that a certain course 
of action is best, yet act deliberately otherwise: 

Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 

Why? He is conscious only of a force too powerful to be over- 
come by the view of the case of which he is also conscious. A little 
reflection will give the true explanation. We act in general as habit 
dictates, so far as, in each case, any habit is available. Any general 
principle of action that we know asserts itself only so far as habit 
has involved its employment. Such habits as contravene it must 
be regarded as having been formed before its applicability was 
appreciated, or under circumstances that did not strongly call for 
its exercise; and can be modified, if at all, only by a strong stimulus 
from without. Such a stimulus may be the presence of some desir- 
able object or of some danger to be avoided. The stimulus may act 
directly upon the habit or mediately through the ideas that closely 
underlie it. And the latter is the usual case. We acquire the ways 
of a particular social group by living with it and by imitating them. 
We might learn them without acquiring them, and that is often the 
case. It is plain that doing is essential to the establishment in our 
conduct of any principle of action. 

As Socrates said, if anybody wishes to appear to be a good flute- 
player, he must make himself such in fact. A man may be con- 
scious of a wish to do many a thing, but may find that, for undefined 
reasons, the self that is he, does not move in the direction that would 
satisfy the wish. The impulse not to do so has subconsciously gath- 
ered to itself all the reasons that inhibit the contemplated action, and 
by the same token has inhibited or nullified all notions contravening 
itself. Hence the impotence of casually awakened wishes. They 
float into consciousness and dissolve into oblivion, as evanescent as 
the waves with which a light breeze ruffles the surface of a lake. 

Mr. James discusses the possibility of consciousness helping 
“other” and defective “organs,” and it is quite conceivable that we 
should become conscious of help being rendered to weak organs by 
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better developed parts of our organism, or, better, of efforts on the 
part of that organism to marshall its resources for working out its 
purposes. Such efforts are so much a matter of routine in human 
actions, that most of them never come into our consciousness. But 
are these “efforts to marshall,” etc? May they not be conceived to 
be more or less extensive reactions of the cerebral elements accord- 
ing to the character of the present stimuli, i. e., their strength, their 
more or less direct associations with previous experiences and the 
circumstances that have limited or extended the development of 
associations with those experiences? We know very well the extent 
of such brain activities is in the closest relation to the education or 
other conditions of life of the individual. But again, the possibili- 
ties of such reactions must become multiplied in more than geo- 
metric proportion, as the range of experience enlarges, especially 
if the individual concerned is possessed of what is termed “a lively 
imagination.” The resulting combinations must far exceed the 
demands of the individual’s life, and often, therefore, fail to have 
any practical relation with his conduct. For that is more strictly 
controlled by habits formed before many of the principles that 
might seem proper to control it had found any definite shape in his 
mind—even subconsciously. 

It sums down to this, that the soul of which we are conscious is 
to the elements in our consciousness as Kant’s Ding an sich, absolute 
matter or substance, so-called, is to the qualities, such as hardness, 
shape, color, etc., by which alone we are aware of its existence. Self 
and matter are simply forms of speech, abstract nouns, to express 
collectively the groups of elements constituting the one and the other 
so far as we are conscious of them. 

As, again, James says, Ibid., p. 401, “If the passing thought be 
the directly verifiable existent which no school has hitherto doubted 
it to be, then that thought is itself the thinker, and psychology need 
not look beyond.” 

But I would have psychology look beyond, that is, look to the far 
more numerous elements and processes beneath consciousness and 
the “passing thought,” if it would reach the real thinker that 7s the 
thought. There lies the home of the personality, the domain where 
it rules, were it attains to such freedom of will as is possible to it, 
and whence it issues its commands to the bodily functions and activ- 
ities, as well as to the “stream of thought.” There is the secret lab- 
oratory of life, of character, of opinion, of all we are for ourselves 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROSODY OF MEANINGS 


BY HELEN HUSS PARKHURST 


eats when exasperated by a moralistic tone in literary 
criticism, or again when freshly and powerfully wrought upon 
by sheer color, cadence, shape or sound, one may be goaded to the 
pronouncement that the beauty of true art resides in its sensuous 
appeal alone. In such mood one is ready to argue that a masterpiece 
does not gain but rather loses by wealth of suggestiveness and 
derived significance; that its essence is an immediate seduction of 
the eye or the ear undistracted by the devious operations of the 
mind; in a word, that the more purified of articulate meaning it 
becomes the higher it must rank esthetically. In corroboration of 
this extreme view one may instance patterns of rare beauty which 
represent nothing, teach nothing; and the many triumphs of design 
or color whose meanings are first and last formal meanings—abstract 
values of line and tone and mass. Still more of a corroboration is 
music, in its immediacy, its disregard of the natural world, its magic 
of directly communicated tone and harmony and rhythm. Only in 
literature do we seem to encounter the first serious obstacles to the 
theory. Before the paradox that non-sense verses at their most 
perfect ought to be more than a match for all other forms of poetry 
we are brought to a halt. To the irrationality of one’s completely 
pagan moments even this paradox might appear defensible, but in 
cooler mood there is no other way than to reconsider one’s original 
contention regarding the esthetic irrelevance of ideas. 


At most times, certainly, it is perfectly clear that the creation of 
the sculptor is something more than abstract patterns cut in a solid 
substance, the creation of the painter more than colored arabesques, 
and the creation of the poet far and away more than the contrivance 
of melodious sound. Everywhere the visible and the audible em- 
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bodies meanings transcending the particular throb and pulse of the 
moment. And yet in no case is the expressed meaning clearly inde- 
pendent of the manner of its expression. In a great poem the lan- 
guage is not entirely one thing and the thought entirely another. The 
thought would not be precisely the same thought were it otherwise 
clothed; and the music of the verse would be altered if other mean- 
ings were grafted upon it. 

But if a great work of art is a fusion of form and meaning—a 
fusion so perfect that complete isolation of the two elements is im- 
possible,—-it still does not follow that the study of them as in some 
sense independent variables is precluded. That at least the form 
may be treated of independently of its ideational content there is 
nobody who denies. We find no lack of works devoted to the 
manipulation of color, of line, of rhyme and rhythm, of balance, 
symmetry and the rest,—all without reference to subject-matter. 
If there can be a technique of form, why not of ideas? May there 
not indeed already exist a prosody of meanings, neglected in theory 
but rigidly adhered to in practice—a set of principles for the choice 
and combination of ideas, principles as definite and severe as are the 
principles of dramatic form, of visual design or of musical harmony? 

The immediate denial of such a possibility may appear to lie in 
the lack of distinctiveness of the subject-matter of art. There 
appears to be no sort of theme over which the artist possesses a 
monopoly, and nothing in life or out of it which he may not legiti- 
mately appropriate. Starlight and nightingales, madness and love 
and death enter as properly into the formulae of statistics as into 
the substance of an elegy. And matters as mundane as poverty, as 
unlovely as vice, as simple and common as drought and harvest and 
human toil belong no less to dramatist and painter than to sociologist 
and economist. The catholicity and democracy of beauty renders 
abortive any attempt to get at its essence by any process of exclusion. 

Nor does a more formalistic inquiry in terms of the concept of 
organicity promise better success. Though it is certainly true that 
a work of art is composed of parts whose meaning largely lies in 
their relation to the meaning of the whole, the same is equally true 
of everything possessed of any kind of unity—of living creatures 
and manufactured machines and logical dissertations no less than 
of a statue or a symphony or a lyric. Moreover, only a desperate 
straining of the notion of organicity could force it to account for 
the beauty of parts in their character of independent units—the 
quite intrinsic loveliness of the single epithet or metaphor which is 
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the product of no extraneous relation to the larger whole. It well 
may be that organic unity wherever manifest is the source of 
esthetic significance. But in that case what we wish to investigate 
is not the elements of beauty common to beasts and planets and 
sonnets and mathematical demonstrations by virtue of a mutual 
dependence in them all of part and whole. We must return to our 
starting point and seek in some other direction for an answer to 
our question as to the composition of that imageless beauty — 
beauty of meaning or idea—which is the inalienable and peculiar 
attribute of the work of the creative imagination. If neither subject 
matter as such nor that interdependence of part and whole which 
we call organicity appears to promise the distinction we are in search 
of, is it perhaps by some unusual juxtaposition of the ideas it 
expresses a kind of invisible design—that art differs from all else? 
Let us approach this possibility by way of a brief consideration of 
the nature of scientific thought on the one hand, and on the other, 
the nature of the raw materials of life. 

Formal logic teaches that all propositions, regardless of subject 
matter, fall into two groups: that they are reducible either to state- 
ments of the inclusion of classes—assertions of relation; or to state- 
ments of the exclusion of classes—denial of relation. Now it is 
plain that these two types, or positive and negative propositions, 
are of many degrees, the positive ranging all the way from state- 
ments as to the coincidence of single attributes to affirmations of 
complete identity; the negative, from separations based on a single 
difference to absolute antitheses. The preponderance of men’s ordi- 
nary observations is of course in the way of something short of 
either extreme. One may even question whether the conditions for 
an assertion of total coincidence of qualities is ever given in nature; 
and whether cases of genuine antithesis are ever encountered. For 
whereas the world exhibits a variety and richness that is adverse to 
the discovery of repetitions; it is no less maladapted to the delimit- 
ing of sharply defined opposites. Nature, as we get it in our warm 
living human experience, appears to be a thing of subtle modula- 
tions, continuously different from part to part and yet wrought of 
interpenetrations. Day passes into night, youth into maturity, sound 
into silence, through a series of indistinguishable stages. Nowhere, 
unless it be in works of abstract metaphysics or in such cold storage 
versions of reality as we sometimes get through science, do we meet 
with unconditional identifications, or unambiguous and violent con- 
trastings. 
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In philosophy, in science, in all places where schematic represen- 
tations are acceptable substitutes for the multitudinous world of 
concrete experience, these unconditional identifications and violent 
contrastings are unquestionably to be met with. That, precisely for 
those to whom the variegated things of sense are more significant 
than their unearthly schemata, and more real is the ground for quar- 
rel with the rationalizer. To such persons, the realm of the vital 
and conscious is to the regions where hard antitheses and unquali- 
fied generalizations obtain as the earth with its suffused light,— 
brightness passing always by gradual degrees into shadow—is to 
cold lunar places where to move out of sunshine is to plunge with- 
out transition into profundities of blackness. The moon is dead, 
and all things like the moon which fail to show blendings of oppo- 
sites, minglings of dark and light, are dead likewise and alien to the 
nature of what is human. The universalizings of the logician, the 
uncompromising distinctions of the physical scientist, are alike in- 
adequate to life which manifests everywhere variety within unity 
and unity within variety. 

Those who argue thus against the somewhat rigid and often un- 
imaginative operations of the lover of abstractions, will turn with 
relief to the labors of the artist. There, they declare, is to be found 
what they crave: an amplitude of vision which somehow, without 
dissociating them, renders things still more rich and individualized 
than they are in nature. 

Turning then to the arts in the expectation of discovering in 
them a total abstaining from the practices that devitalize specula- 
tive thought, we are frankly startled to find at the very first encoun- 
ter that instead of less extravagance with the violently antithetical 
we have here actually more. Not merely is the artist preoccupied 
with what is individual, not only does he dwell upon the various- 
ness of things, but he flies to the extreme of insisting upon maximum 
oppositeness. The impression conveyed is that if it is the rationaliz- 
ing intellect that originates concepts and forges antitheses, it is the 
artistic imagination that revels in them. What science of matter 
ever dwelt upon the antithesis of support and burden with the 
ingenuity and elaboration with which it is treated graphically in the 
masterpieces of architecture? What theory of mechanics ever set 
forth the antithetical notions of heavy and light, upward and down- 
ward, balance and unbalance with the insistence with which it is set 
forth in a statue, or a painting? What writer of sociological treat- 
ises ever exploited the opposition of youth and age, poverty and 
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riches, greatness and obscurity, success and defeat, as have the com- 
posers of the great comedies and tragedies of the world’s literature? 
What mere theorist whatsoever in the entire history of abstract 
thought ever contrived to ring the changes that the poets have rung 
upon the contrast of bitter and sweet, visible and invisible, dawn 
and evening, life and death, sleep and waking? In the course of 
their lucubrations the masters of speculation have plotted bold 
demarcations and set up impassable barriers, but by some strange 
freak of fancy it is the great imaginers who have fully appropriated 
the vivid and irreconcilable oppositions to make of them the very 
body and substance of their art. 

From one point of view such an outcome was most emphatically 
to have been anticipated—and this in spite of the queer alliance 
between the artist and the theorizer which thereby results. The 
first law of sensory form in art is the law of rhythm; and because 
of the closeness of fusion of form and meaning we might suppose 
that laws of the one would prove to be also laws of the other. But 
if the principle of rhythm is the first principle of aesthetic mean- 
ings, what could the artist look to for its completer realization than 
to antitheses? Such pairs of notions as rest and motion, bounded 
and boundless, dawn and evening, living and lifeless, speech and 
silence, constitute a true rhythmic unit, causing a pendulum swing of 
thought in wide sweeping alternations. Indeed, it was not astonish- 
ing, but quite to be anticipated, that out of the riches of ideas—all 
of them free to his choice—it was groupings of incompatibles, of 
notions violently disrupted, fraught with conflict, that the poet or 
the painter would seize upon. 

But if on the one hand life is never a thing of sharply silhouetted 
contrasts, never a matter of logical antitheses; and if on the other 
hand art no less than abstract thought and all the sciences which are 
its product feeds upon radical distinctions and divisions, how recon- 
cile life and art in the first place; and how in the second place dis- 
tinguish art and logic? 

When the abstract thinker disjoins two things he treats them 
as completely diverse, even though the ground for the disjunction 
is an unimportant and contingent unlikeness. Similarly, when he, 
perhaps at the next moment, conjoins them, it is with the finality of 
an indissoluble union. Relations of similarity and difference be- 
tween things are thus atomized; no aroma of one kind of relation 
leaks out to qualify the other, no tingeings, no blendings, no alter- 
nating reberations occur. A cinematographic version of relations 
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of likeness and unlikeness is what we are given, though in the actual 
objects of the world these are simultaneously present, inextricably 
tangled together. Now though we find that art and abstract thought 
make common use of this principle of contrast, it still remains true 
that the one is alien to life, the other closely approximates to it. 
_ In other words, whatever may be the raw stuff in the way of con- 
trasted ideas that the artist works with, the outcome of his labor 
is by no means a patchwork of juxtaposed concepts, but in some 
strange way a reinstatement of the fulness and continuity of living 
experience. Within the rich texture of the finished product we 
find no blurring of the antitheses originally chosen. What we do 
find, however, superimposed upon the contrasts, are their intricate 
combinations and interpenetrations. Filtered through the deeper 
understanding of the artist, as filtered through his more delicately 
responsive senses of sight and touch and hearing, not only has the 
variety within the unity of the world—its individualities and unique- 
nesses—been enhanced; but also its unity within variety. Instead 
of a cinematographic version of the alternating pain and pleasure, 
truth and error, strength and weakness, dream and reality, which 
make up the content of experience, the artist contrives to reveal 
the simultaneous and mutually reinforcing reality of aspects of the 
one kind amid aspects of the other. It is this sensitive blending of 
opposites along with their disjoining that gives to the artist’s treat- 
ment of them an extreme dissimilarity from the treatment by the 
logician, and also a startling adequacy to the content of immediate 
experience. 

There is a dynamic quality and a cumulative significance injected 
into both terms of an antithesis when their reciprocal interactions 
are accentuated. The conflict between youth and age, nobility and 
baseness, fidelity and infidelity, illusion and disillusion, would lack 
a large degree of its power and pathos—quite apart from its veri- 
similitude—did the artist not succeed in so vivifying the opposed 
concepts as to reveal the reflections and anticipations of each in the 
other. Youth and age are antagonistic, but there are retrospective 
relics of youth in antiquity, and confused foreshadowings of age 
even in youth. Nobility and baseness, fidelity and infidelity are 
alien, but only in the bodiless abstractions of the philosopher are 
they merely alien. In the behavior of man, in the creations of the 
dramatist, pitifully and grandly each has roots in the other, each 
sends out a stream of influence providing a continuous pathway 
through diminishing degrees of itself into its irreconcilable opposite. 
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A denial of antithesis in the very midst of an insistence upon it, 
the asseveration of difference in the same breath with pronounce- 
ment of unimpeachable union—by such devices does the artist con- 
trive to fashion a world more real than the real world itself. 

In the spacial and temporal arts alike it is first of all the mean- 
ing of the work as a whole which is to be accounted for in terms of 
the double process we have been considering. Take any great ani- 
mal carving, a superb tiger, or a horse or an eagle. What are the 
antithetical ideas which are at once opposed and reconciled? Well, 
for one thing very probably the contrasted concepts of brute and 
human. There was a bronze peacock produced not long ago which 
very certainly incorporated this particular antithesis: a slight en- 
largement on the head very subtly suggesting the golden crown of 
a human monarch. Irony was there, and pathos, too. The mere 
animal exalted by its assimilation to far-off kingship, that kingship 
in turn reduced to vanity by the reciprocal action of the implied 
analogy. Again, in probably every convincing tiger cut in stone 
there is contained both power and powerlessness, both an almost 
unearthly potential swiftness and a thwarting by the ponderousness 
of the solid substance of which after all it is composed. Is it objected 
that to the discerning eye and mind the living model likewise, and 
not merely its counterfeit presentment, must have contained the 
same opposed and reconciled contradictions? So be it. Not to be 
diverted into an entirely irrelevant issue, let us for the time agree 
with Croce and affirm that to the extent that any consciousness con- 
tains even momentarily an apprehension of which the completed 
statue is a reproduction there is a work of art. Our concern is with 
the nature of the creative apprehension, whether incarnated in stone 
or departing like a dream in the night. The point is that antitheses 
are sharply envisaged and at the same time welded in an indissoluble 
synthesis. It is as if the artist played fast and loose first with life 
and then with logic. As though he meant to go all the way with 
the abstractionist as against immediate experience, he rips from 
their context the most extreme of antithetical concepts, only by some 
wizardry to make them come alive again—the abstractionist being 
in the meantime left in the lurch in his turn. 

Take another instance of the total meaning of a work of art. 
There is nothing which better bears out the foregoing contentions 
than the case of portraits. The outstanding peculiarity of any not- 
able portrait is that it conveys at one and the same time the essence 
of humanity as such and the highly specialized nature of the chosen 
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subject. Universal and particular ; abstract and concrete; the neither 
man nor woman, young nor old, rich nor poor, and over against that 
a person most carefully dated and placed, with individualized nature, 
particular temperament, social status, and inalienable visible aspect. 
No great portrait but presents this paradox, sets up this rhythmic 
alternation of attention to the many and the one, the humanity which 
is set over against the single member of it, and that member as in 
the last analysis typifying humanity. This is of course to make no 
guess as to the means by which the artist accomplishes the trick. 
Some process of selection it must be, a combined elimination, exag- 
geration, subordination, but that is to explain it not at all. Enough 
that for the spectator the single set of lineaments, grave or gay, 
haughty or humble, ugly or beautiful, which is the outward guise 
of this one personality sets the imagination ranging to all other 
personalities, all other fates, all the tragedy and comedy which the 
life of man contains. The one face the symbol of all humanity; 
then the symbol of all manhood or all womanhood as the case may 
be; then of poverty as against riches; of guilelessness as against the 
treachery of the world. The whole epitome of life is there, even 
while expression, attitude, mood has been particularized to the point 
of being a selection of a transient event that never before happened 
and will not be repeated throughout all eternity. 

But it is not merely of the ideas of larger range forming the 
basis of the work of art as a whole that the double principle we 
have been discussing obtains. In the arts of time, at least, the alter- 
nating disjoinings and conjoinings, departures and approaches, of 
contrasted notions may be carried out even to the detail of a meta- 
phor or an epithet. What is it indeed for a phrase or a name to be 
imaginative but to contain within it room for the antipodal swing 
of thought, delicately brushing its wings against things widely sun- 
dered only to unite into a single image their unacquainted reflec- 
tions? Wheel within wheel, minor situations in a drama no less 
than the major, secondary themes no less than the main theme, may 
be shown to depend upon the same principle. Once more we ven- 
ture no pronouncement as to how the thing is done. All we can do 
is to note that just as branch and twig and leaf copy the contour 
of the whole tree, so the invisible pattern of meanings comprehended 
by a work of art is re-echoed throughout even to the uttermost detail. 

We have seen how the law of rhythm operates in a work of art 
for the control both of sensory form and ideational content, and 
how antithesis furnishes to thought the analogue of visual sym- 
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metry, audible rhythm, rhyme and the rest. But there is a second 
law of scarcely less significance than the first for the achievement 
of finished perfection—the law of the unrhythmic. 

Rhythm and the unrhythmic: through the one allied with all 
cyclic phenomena, rendered law-abiding, orderly ; through the other 
differentiated from everything that is mechanical; made free and 
freshly creative like life itself—such is the spectacle that melodious 
verse or the exquisitely balanced design of a pictured landscape, or 
the structure of a cathedral or a symphony presents. In the tem- 
poral arts, blended symmetry and a-symmetry of formal structure— 
masses, curves, colors, figures, echoing and re-echoing but generat- 
ing always new and unanticipated departures from the norm of the 
invariable; in the temporal arts, the regular qualified everywhere 
by the irregular—variation of beat, of interval, of rhyme, of har- 
mony, breaking constantly in upon uniformities, and creating an 
ascending hierarchy of modulations. Order and disorder, the pre- 
dictable and the unpredictable, to this does art, so far as sensory 
form is concerned, reduce. What refinements then of this same 
element of lawlessness qualifying the rhythm of antithesis may we 
look for among ideas? 

In their handling by the artist those antitheses are modified, as 
we have seen, such modification amounting to a kind of irregularity 
by reason of the constant checking of the process of direct antithesis. 
But more properly it may perhaps be called a super-rhythm produc- 
ing a sequence of pulses of constantly diminishing amplitude, thus 
forming a spiral path for the movement of the mind through an 
ascending series of relations. It has become clear how important 
this hierarchy of super-rhythms is for the creation of that contin- 
uity and many-dimensional character which is missed by logic and 
is characteristic of life. But even a many-dimensional rhythm re- 
tains certain undesirable features of the artificial and the ready- 
made. If the ideas communicated by art were formed of such stuff 
only it would seem as if they could quite easily be counterfeited by 
a logical machine or sufficient complexity. There is, however, in 
the ideational content of art another and more genuine unrhythmic, 
present in a degree varying with the classical or romantic proclivi- 
ties of the artist—an element of wildness which is the true counter- 
part of the a-symmetries, the inversions, the discords and the imper- 
fect rhymes. 

Antithesis as employed in art—vivid and abrupt though it be—is 
seldom if ever between the directly antithetical. It is ever, so to 
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speak, a red faintly tinged with yellow that is contrasted with green. 
In some measure this kind of a-symmetry might seem to be an 
unavoidable consequence of the circumstance that contrasts, how- 
soever clean-cut and logically perfect, would always, insofar as they 
were given concrete realization, be imbedded in material which in 
some respects at least failed to yield yet further contrasts. Youth 
and age even of the extremest degrees would, as incorporated in 
particular personages acquire a certain a-symmetry by reason of 
additional details of each which found no antithetical echo in the 
other—not even a slightly distorted echo. Yet, despite the solidity 
of greatly conceived characters, and the substantial texture of finely 
imagined cause and effect sequences, there is far less of concrete 
filling introduced into art sheerly for the sake of concreteness than 
might be anticipated. Twinges of aesthetic conscience would act 
as a brake to the accumulation of details which did not somehow 
directly contribute formally aesthetic value—in other words, supply 
a definite rhythm of meaning or definite departure therefrom. The 
distinctive matter about art is that it is never haphazard, never con- 
strained by necessities or limitations which it does not consciously 
accept, and then exploit, and so make a virtue of. There are no 
subsidiary details which, devoid of rhythmic value, function merely 
accidentally and unintentionally to blur sharp conflicts, deaden over- 
tones, and introduce generally that muddying effect which the 
irrelevancies of actual life contribute. Whatever departures from 
regular rhythms the artist indulges in he indulges in deliberately— 
even though not perhaps as a result of any rigid process of intel- 
lectual reasoning. 

The wildness then—that unpredictable element of variation by 
which the breath of life is breathed into the stark logical figures of 
mere antithesis—might be expected to break out into new rhythms 
at a higher level like more faintly sounding overtones, these in turn 
to be modified by-still further irregularities and the whole process 
to be repeated. This indeed is precisely what occurs. Between the 
increments of variation which serve to rescue an otherwise dead 
antithesis, there each time flowers a new, less immediate relation 
of opposition, which in turn must be saved by a still further incre- 
ment of the unexpected, and so on forever. It is thus truly au 
unending process, subtly intertwined with that other process con- 
stituting the super-rhythmic, which is initiated by the artist. Its 
unendingness is what makes the irreducible qualitative difference 
between all art and the static schemata of logic. Its unendingness 
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is what assures to the questing imagination a never-to-be completed 
pathway to travel upon. 

And now finally it is time to consider how the many rhythms of 
contrast yielded by the processes of the natural world and by human 
experience are subordinate to another single antithesis of more 
constant and universal import upon which those lesser alternations 
rest like flutings upon an arch, rhythmic within larger symmetries ; 
or like ripples of sound that stir the ampler swell of a great cadence. 
In the midst of the rapture of all that is beautiful there is an ele- 
ment of sadness which makes the deep experience of any supreme 
art something akin to tears. It is as if art had as its unchanging 
theme a heart-breaking finitude and transiency, even if perhaps 
always projected upon a shadowy background of the infinite. Or 
better, as if it were forever groping after the imperishable and flaw- 
less but tainted with the canker of death and imperfection. Certain 
it is that a breath from the world of disillusion seems to chill the 
warmth of even the most triumphant beauty, shriveling its petals a 
little as with a blight. Does the fault lie with us who come to art 
with spirits that soon soon falter and drop back to the mists and 
doubts of mundane existence? Or is it rather that the blemish of 
mortality lies at the heart of beauty itself, as it seems to do? Is 
the song of death always really there, its grim melody undrowned 
out by the crashing chords of life? Does the dim image of defeat, 
the premonition of broken hopes really darken the landscape which 
should hold nothing but sunshine and flowers? 

To meet any such question there is one fact that should be taken 
account of. The art we are concerned with is human art, con- 
formed to human needs, cognizant of human idiosyncracies, sub- 
ject to human limitations. Whatever the art of an angel might do, 
the art of man can not transcend altogether the conditions of his 
earthly sojourning. It cannot, and perhaps it would not. No healthy 
person, it has been said, can dwell in thought upon his own dissolu- 
tion. But dissolution is after all his ultimate destiny ; and since the 
omens of it beset his daily path it is only to be expected that even 
if he successfully excludes it from his waking thoughts, apprehen- 
sions of it should arise in dreams of sleep and in those other dreams 
which he calls art. Even in man’s living experience as it passes, 
it is the constant presence of an incompletely envisaged limitation— 
of his precarious hold upon life and the necessary frustration of. all 
ultimate strivings, that gives to his dream their mood of cosmic 
grandeur, to his loves and passions, encompassed by partings and 
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the threat of partings, their sharp beauty and pathos. What is 
utterly secure beyond chance of doubting, what carries the promise 
of continuance without possibility of end, is, because undiscover- 
able, in a degree unmeaningful, and so deprived of full emotional 
significance. The human artist, bound by inexorable necessities, 
_ draws profit from the very bonds that hold him. He chooses as 
the underlying rhythm of all his creation the supreme antithesis of 
deathlessness and death. 

A race of beings subject to no fear of terminations, undying and 
never weary nor defeated, would fashion an art on different laws, 
with its content and its entire intention different. It might be good 
to be such a being, and attain to a large leisurely bliss unmenaced 
by disaster. But so long as we retain our humanhood it is likely 
that the rhythm of our emotions will remain as it is, and that we 
shall alternately sip from the cup of fear and hope, of misery and 
gladness. So long at least as we do, the things which will yield 
most genuine and profound delight will be those things in which 
are united intimations of felicity and of regret. It will be the frail 
things, the tender things, the vanishing things, which will elicit the 
keenest throb of appreciation and wonder: delicate flowers, cloud 
shadows, the beatific illusions of young love, the thrill before the 
dawn. What confers upon all such fragile and precious elements 
of the world their almost unearthly beauty is the antithesis and at 
the same time the miraculous blending of the real and the ideal, the 
must be and the might have been. But elsewhere than among the 
characteristic and limited themes of the lyric poet the same echoes 
of finitude may be heard. Indeed, there is no subject ever chosen 
by the artist which fails to start those echoes—which fails to set up 
the antiphonal chant of death and deathlessness with its ceaselessly 
ascending spirals of rhythmic and a-rhythmic modulations. For 
however picturesque or interesting or important the multitudinous 
other contrasts which the artist discovers for this art, this is the only 
contrast that is inescapable. It is the only one which can set its 
seal equally upon the solemn and the joyous, thrust itself alike into 
mourning and festivity, and find a place as well in the midst of the 
trivial as of the momentous. For the one fact common to the lot 
of all men, transcending the differences of wealth and poverty, 
blessedness and despair, is the fact of the merciless shadow of life’s 
awful brevity, the fated frustration of its godlike dreams, and its 
goal in oblivion. 


PERSONALITY AND EVOLUTION 
BY G. C. NEWTON 


PERSONALITY 


HILST the doctrine of evolution, as applying in an optimistic 

sense to all things and events within the Universe, can hardly 
be said to have been quite definitely established it must be admitted 
that the heavy balance of scientific opinion is in its favor. Such 
application will, throughout this essay, be assumed, and especially 
will this be so with reference to the world of life and growth. Evo- 
lution, therefore, will be regarded as a process within which real 
qualitative differences arise, and of which the tendency is to produce 
results that are qualitatively higher than are their apparent start- 
ing-points. 

Having said this much, it seems natural to attempt to make clear 
what should be understood by “personality.” Such an attempt is 
attended by grave difficulties. In a world of which, in spite of all 
our boasted advances, we really know extremely little, some things 
have still to be accepted rather than explained. Among such, psy- 
chical individuality, which comes in the experience which we call 
personality to so sharp a focus, is an outstanding example. This 
much we can afford to admit, whilst at the same time denying that 
we are quite without any significant knowledge bearing in this 
direction. 

To describe personality in terms purely physical or mental, is 
a patent impossibility. A person may be pre-eminently mind; but 
the fact still remains that he is body as well. Nor do we know that 
under any conditions he could be mind alone. So far as our knowl- 
edge serves us, the body which is organic to mind is indispensable, 
alike to the growth of that mind, and to its mature functioning. We 
know of no exceptions. Even granting the existence of Divine, 
which is perhaps Universal, Mind, the entire material universe may 
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well be organic to it. Keeping such reflections as these steadily in 
_ view, we need not fear to assert that the mind of personality is of 
greater significance than is its body. The seed, the blade, the ear 
are alike necessary; but it is the full corn in the ear for which we 
crave, and it is for this that the soil is tilled and the seed sown. 

It might be thought a short-cut to take mind as being equivalent 
to awareness or consciousness. To do so, however, would be to 
describe the mind of personality in beggarly inadequate terms. How 
far down in the scale of existence awareness is to be found is debat- 
able: if we take into liberal account all instances of organic response 
to the stimuli of the environment, we shall indeed have to go very 
far. Again, the personal mind is characterized not only by con- 
sciousness but also by inferential conditions, some dynamic, others 
relatively static, which are usually referred to what we call, for want 
of a better term, subconsciousness. But yet again, the human mind 
is almost certainly not alone with respect to the possession of such 
structures and processes. It is in the consciousness which is also 
self-consciousness that the mind of personality may be said to come 
into its own—in the consciousness which implies distinctions, syn- 
theses, and the emergence of values. A person can say “I,” “Thou,” 
and “We”; perchance he can also say “God,” thus evidencing his 
conception of a vaster and a more enduring unity than can be ex- 
pressed in terms of any society of himself and his fellows. And the 
more he realizes the meaning of the first three (at least) of these 
terms and shapes his life accordingly, the more must we hold that 
he is a person. 

It was Boethius who defined a person as “the individual subsist- 
ence of a rational nature.” In his Gifford lectures on God and Per- 
sonality, Mr. C. C. J. Webb, commenting on this definition, states 
that he regards it “as the best, taking it all in all, that we have.” To 
assert, however, that mere rationality differentiates personal exist- 
ence from other individual existences is to plunge blindly into error. 
That not all animal reactions can safely be labelled instinctive—that 
it is indeed the height of rashness to draw hard and fast lines of 
demarcation in this connection—is evidenced by the fact that, as 
Dr. Rivers so emphatically puts it, “the behavior of animals, even 
such animals as the insects, which are regarded as pre-eminent pat- 
terns of the instinctive, shows many features, such as adaptability to 
unusual conditions, which can only be explained by qualities of the 
same order as those belonging to intelligence.” + It is, however, in 


1 Instinct and the Unconscious, p. 40. 
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the life of man that reason may be said not merely to work but to 
make its bid for supremacy of directorship. To put the case briefly, 
it is because this is so, and still more so because of the level of the 
intelligence thus manifested, that human individuality is personality. 

Viewing the matter thus, that mind at a certain level, associ- 
ated, as we must never forget, with a certain bodily structure, be- 
comes personality, we now have to ask if this entity is something 
which exists in its own right. The body assuredly does not do so. 
It is too dependent, not only on its mind, but on its material environ- 
ment. Alike for its genesis, its growth, and its sustenance, it is 
obviously in close necessary relationship with a world of material 
objects. Nor is the mind in better case: it is dependent upon its 
own proper body, upon other minds—upon, in fact, a mental and 
material universe. The recognition of such facts as these renders 
impossible the holding of any crude doctrine of realism on the one 
hand or of idealism on the other. Neither as body nor as mind, nor 
as both taken together in their concrete actuality, can personality 
stand alone. It has its setting in a world. Thence it draws its inner 
life, and its sustenance: thence it derives whatever value it may 
possess. 

Hitherto, we have spoken of personality in general terms. When 
we come, however, to the uniqueness of individuality possessed by 
any particular person—an aspect which no survey of personality, 
even so brief as is to present one, can afford to ignore—we are con- 
fronted with the mystery of the Cosmos itself. We have every right 
to be in earnest with the great principle, enunciated by Leibnitz, of 
the identity of indiscernibles. But why are no two individuals pre- 
cisely identical? Whence comes this all-marvellous uniqueness? 
We cannot say. Nevertheless, is it not just here, in the heart of an 
apparently insoluble mystery, that we must look for at least a por- 
tion of personality’s value? That friend whom we love—we love 
none the less because he may chance to possess certain pleasing qual- 
ities, but also because he is he. The good, the universal value, in a 
person, is not something that can be legitimately abstracted from 
that person’s personality. Abstractions, whether of particulars or 
of universals, move us but little. Concreteness makes an appeal that 
is irresistible. Truth, beauty, goodness—these may have their eter- 
nal reality; yet what are they but for their embodiments? In the 
individuality of, let us say, a just, or a good, person, the universal 
makes its appearance, and uniquely so, in the particular. Such 
appearances challenge our immediate attention and response—as 
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Felix knew, to his dismay, when in the presence of one who “rea- 
soned of temperance, righteousness, and judgment to come.” In 
some way, within the life of each person, it would seem that the 
universe itself finds, as it can do within no lower form of existence, 
an individual, and unique expression. It would seem also to be ulti- 
mately to this fact that personality owes its charm, its mystery, and 
its value. 


PERSONALITY AND ITS INHERITANCE 


Assuming that the facts which have served as the data for evo- 
lutionary theory have the right to be interpreted after an optimistic 
fashion, it is fairly obvious that any attempt to explain the latter in 
time in terms of the earlier is bound to result in grotesque failure. 
To take a simple illustration—does the child explain the man? The 
former has temporal priority, and, as a relative starting-point, is 
necessary ; but to bring the latter into existence it takes a society of 
living beings and an environment of natural objects. Nevertheless, 
we cannot refuse to admit the fact that at however early a stage we 
take the child, there is something there already. Any attempt to 
throw light upon what that “something” is, involves the asking of 
two questions: (1) What does a person owe to an ancestry admit- 
tedly “human’’? (2) Does he inherit also from non-human exist- 
ence? 

(1) That a person’s body is a heritage from generations past and 
gone, is evidenced by the simple facts that the germ-cell from which 
it is evolved was formed by the conjugations of the spermatazoon 
of the male-parent with the ovum of the female and that these in- 
teracting cells were themselves derived from other and prior indi- 
viduals. Thus our primal physical stuff is of racial tissue. Is it, 
however, mere body that the individual inherits—mere body, pos- 
sessing, in some inexplicable fashion, the power to urge the indi- 
vidual in certain directions which are connected, in the first instance, 
with the immediate care of the organism but which ultimately go 
considerably further? 

Along several lines we can argue that the overwhelming weight 
of evidence is in favor of a negative answer. 
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Firstly, we can point to the significant fact that the freshly-fertil- 
ized germ-cell immediately starts to do the best it can with respect 
to the situation created by itself plus its environment. It begins a 
process of subdivision resulting in the production of many millions 
of cells, each having its own place and function within a single 
organism which by means of specialized structures and systems of 
organs can breathe, move, digest, and even think. We can attempt 
to account for such creation and development by the assumption of 
some directive power working at a level below what we usually call 
consciousness, or by that of mechanism pure and simple; and the 
former assumption appears to risk less than does the latter. After 
birth, what we may call, without too serious a risk of error, organic 
consciousness, which, though it does not usually, at all events, enter 
into the stream of ordinary consciousness, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose is not discontinuous with the latter,? sees to it that the organ- 
ism develops after a manner that has become stabilized by the long 
working of the evolutionary process which has given to the human 
body its present structures and functions, and sees to it also that 
the organism, as a fully developed affair, is, barring accidents and 
various inroads of disease, maintained at a sufficiently high level of 
efficiency. Nor can we, it would appear, do otherwise than suppose 
that it is this same directive and organizing principle that has been 
operative from the first. 

Secondly, with respect to the instincts—these, together with bod- 
ily structures and functions, appear to constitute the most strongly- 
marked features of the individual’s ancestral inheritance. That 
behavior has its root in instinct, appears impossible to deny. 
“Directly or indirectly,” writes Professor McDougall, in his Social 
Psychology, “instincts are the prime-movers of all human activity. 

. Take away these instinctive dispositions with their powerful 
impulses, and the organism would become incapable of activity of 
any kind; it would lie inert and motionless like a wonderful clock- 
work whose mainspring had been removed, or a steam-engine whose 
fires had been withdrawn. These impulses are the mental forces 
that maintain and shape all the life of individuals and societies, and 
in them we are confronted with the central mystery of life, mind, 
and will.” Further, our instincts manifest themselves, one and all, 
as psycho-physical processes. And by a psycho-physical process 
we mean that the psychical aspect is relevant and not merely inciden- 


: te As evidenced by such facts, to go no further, as those relating to “mental 
ealing,’ 
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tal to the physical one. Moreover, psycho-physical processes would 
appear to imply psycho-physical dispositions, and suggestions of 
continuity would certainly seem to point to the hypothesis that such 
dispositions of double aspect must in some way be attributed to the 
individual’s primal germ-cell. Thus, again, the inference is clear 
that the germ-cell is not capable of a purely physical explanation. 

All biologists may be said to agree upon the thesis that evolution 
depends upon heredity and variation. That the former factor, un- 
derstood as implying the handing on of acquired modifications, plays 
so important a part as was assigned to it by Lamarck and Spencer, 
the Neo-Darwinian school has made it impossible for us to believe. 
The broad fact of average individual regression towards average 
racial qualities, as established by the statistical data of Pearson and 
Galton, points in a similar direction, and at the same time serves as 
a corrective to views which would make the conception of progress 
too individualistic. We are not bound, it is true, to accept the view 
that acquired modifications are in no sense or degree transmitted ; 
if we do so, we are, indeed, faced with the difficulty of accounting 
for any evolutionary progress. Neither are we bound to accept vari- 
ation as being ultimately inexplicable in the sense of being entirely 
independent of ancestral influences; for in this connection the sug- 
gestion of Galton that influences, if such act through several genera- 
tions, may have a cumulative effect which manifests itself by giving 
rise to an apparently sudden variation, is, after all, too significant 
to be laid lightly on one side. The point is that even if we accept, 
as it seems that we should be wise to do, the main outlines of the 
teaching of Neo-Darwinism, we are, nevertheless, strictly within 
our rights in claiming that the primal germ-cell links us not only 
physically but also mentally with the past. Our heritage is both 
body and mind. That the latter is of the order of the “subconscious” 
makes no difference in principle; for the evidence, supplied by both 
normal and abnormal psychology, to the effect that this is continuous 

3 It has been claimed that there are instinctive bodily actions in which rele- 
vant mentality (relevant in the sense of playing some part in the process) is 
absent. But to admit some appreciation of the situation, which is expressed by 
appropriate bodily action, seems to offer more continuity and to raise fewer 
difficulties as one deals with a subject which is not too amenable to psychologi- 
cal treatment. Such views as those to-which we are referring pushed to their 
logical conclusions, would lead us to regard instinctive bodily actions as being 
merely more complicated forms of reflex actions. Yet, even so, it is difficult 
to see how the psychical side (implying something more than mere awareness 
of the action itself) is to be altogether ruled out; for in such cases we can 
regard it as being subconscious rather than conscious. 
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with “clear” consciousness, is too abundant and weighty to be 
ignored. 

(2) The tide of life is to be regarded, from a thorough-going 
evolutionist point of view, as being continuous from the amoeba to 
man, and possibly—though here we are on very uncertain ground— 
from the inorganic to the organic. As we pause to reflect on the 
continuity thus suggested, we cannot but realize something of its 
tremendous significance. We see life in connection with organisms 
so lowly that it would appear that what is usually termed conscious- 
ness cannot by any stretch of the imagination be held to have lot or 
part; and yet, even here, there appears to be awareness of environ- 
ment, adaptation, response. Again, as we pass higher up the scale, 
in the lives of non-human living creatures we are confronted with 
manifestations which we cannot refrain from calling behavior, 
although such is for the most part at the level of instinct. With 
regard to no phase of life-manifestation do we appear to be justified 
in speaking of absolute unconsciousness, only of degrees of con- 
sciousness or of difference of mind-level. It is, however, as we 
have already suggested, in the life of man that consciousness may 
be said to come into its own; and on the significance of this fact the 
enlightened upholder of evolutionary continuity will lay sufficient 
emphasis to bring him into companionable proximity to the staunch- 
est upholder of the hypothesis of “breaks.” When this conscious- 
ness appears, it undoubtedly comes on the top of much that has 
gone before, and from which it has in no real sense severed its con- 
nection. How far, however, we are indebted to a possible non- 
human ancestry, is difficult to say. Certain displays of the subcon- 
scious, for example, those associated with telepathy and with dis- 
sociations of personality, may conceivably be held to have their 
origin in instinctive reactions of animal ancestors. The latter phe- 
nomena, as Dr. Rivers very significantly suggests,* may link us with 
individual creatures which had occasion to make repeated and fun- 
damental changes in their environment. Within the limits of this 
present article, however, we can hardly pursue such speculations at 
greater length. It is sufficient to say that behind man is a past of 
life and energy that is incalculable. If, here and there, he is linked 
to it by fetters, he yet owes it infinitely more than he knows. 

That the individual, newly-arrived on the world’s stage of 
thought and action, is equipped with physical material and with cer- 
tain general and particular tendencies to behavior which are, how- 


4 Instinct and the Unconscious, p. 80. 
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ever we view the matter, a heritage from his complete ancestry, we 
have every reason to admit. That the kind of individual he is to 
be is irrevocably determined by these tendencies, we have, in spite 
of the pronouncements of extreme adherents of Weismannism, every 
right to deny. It is, or should be, a well-known fact that instincts 
may be allowed to develop after an “all-or-none” fashion or may 
be modified even to the point of practical repression. It is possible, 
therefore, to accomplish much in the direction of encouraging the 
instincts to develop after a systematic, orderly fashion, their indul- 
gence being regulated by a system of valuations. This is brought 
about by the acquisition of sentiments, the abiding feeling-attitudes 
of the individual with respect to particular objects. It is only thus, 
indeed, that instincts with their propelling emotions come fully into 
the movement of our lives. Instincts are hereditary; sentiments are 
acquired characters. The importance of the formation of the latter 
cannot be over-rated; and it is our social experience which makes 
that formation possible. Let us repeat, the education of the senti- 
ments is closely related to the acquisition of valuations. And our 
valuations make us what we are. They tend to pass from the more 
subjective order, connected with the immediate needs of the organ- 
ism, to a more and more objective one. It is even thus, by way of 
continuous progression, that we come at length to the conception of 
goods that are intrinsic. In this process, the part played by the en- 
vironment appears to be enormous. Here, in our world of things 
and persons, we see in the activities of others the working out of 
instincts similar to those which we ourselves possess. We see the 
efforts of men attended by failure and by success; and the lessons 
implied therein we are able to some extent to learn and to turn to 
our advantage. We are beckoned here, warned or sternly forbid- 
den there ;> we act and are acted upon. It is as we make acquain- 
tance with the customs, institutions and traditions—which may be 
said to mark the self-consciousness of the race-life—of our social 
‘“iniverse’’—as we breathe, in fact, the whole spiritual atmosphere 
in which our beings are bathed—that we are enabled to become per- 
sons as distinct from individuals. It is, therefore, in the environ- 
ment that we have to seek for that portion of our inheritance which 
we most highly value—a portion, indeed, which is not lightly entered 
upon, but which has to be bought with a great price. 


5 We violate the laws of nature and of morality at our peril. There are. 
indeed. in respect to each of these, important senses in which violation is 


impossible. 
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PERSONALITY AND THE FUTURE 


The consciousness that shows itself within personality must mark 
for us, from one point of view, a climax of mental evolution. But 
to it we dare not ascribe finality. Organic awareness, and the be- 
havior that is dictated by instinct, with its marvellous power of 
response, have given pride of place to the controlling power of rea- 
son—reason which pursues its hesitating way with errors not a 
few, but which yet has an infinite capacity of development. The 
line of that development we may perhaps endeavor to forecast, tak- 
ing the main indications, as we find them in a survey of mind’s 
evolution, as consisting in the harmonious development of capacities 
inherent in personality’s very nature. This, after all, is only the 
old idea, familiar to us since Aristotle, of the passage from the 
potential to the actual. Such potentiality must, however, be re- 
ferred to more than the mere individual existent ; and such passage, 
whilst it is necessarily difficult and hazardous, is aided by the re- 
sources of an infinite Universe. To put our thought in yet other 
words, the line of advance is from subconsciousness to self-con- 
sciousness, taking the latter term in its fullness of meaning, and 
thereby implying a conscious filling of one’s proper place in a world 
which is nothing less than the ultimate Cosmos. 

It has been suggested, e. g., by such writers as Bradley and 
Bosanquet, that the advance of finite personality must ultimately 
involve personality’s dissolution in the sense of being irremediably 
lost in that which is higher than itself. It is doubtful, however, if 
such an idea is really necessitated even by an Absolutist meta- 
physic. It is also doubtful if experience furnishes us with suf- 
ficiently impressive analogies in support of the contention that per- 
sonality is essentially adjectival to some greater individual. Bosan- 
quet, writing in this connection,* lays great emphasis upon the social 
analogy. The human person, he rightly contends, is, apart from the 
social whole, but an abstraction; for the state is a more comprehen- 
sive individual than is any single person. This, one would hardly 
wish to gainsay. But most certain it is that the counter-fact also 
remains, that the State, apart from its individual members, has no 


6 Principle of Individuality and Value, Chap. viii. 
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life that it can call its own. The social analogy, one would not seek 
to deny, has great significance for such a view as Bosanquet’s on 
the relation in which finite selves stand to the Absolute; but never- 
theless it appears to have still more significance for other points of 
view which, recognizing to the full the uniqueness of personality, 
claim that to the part played by a person within the Absolute no 
theory of adjectivity can possibly do adequate justice. It is open to 
us to contend that the indications provided by the field of experi- 
ence to which we are now alluding point to the conclusion that indi- 
viduality of personality and social unity advance and recede pari- 
passu. It is surely no fusion of lesser individuals that the concep- 
tion of the State indicated or demands, but the bringing of many 
and diverse gifts into one common service. It is thus that each indi- 
vidual, if he only will, can perform a task which, just because he is 
he, none other could perform so well; and, in so doing, sustains, and 
is sustained by, that which is greater than himself. 

The case for the supporters of an adjectival theory of person- 
ality is admittedly not exhausted by the illustration just criticized. 
It will, however, be found that the principles implied in that criti- 
cism are capable of a sufficiently wide application. 

Personality is something which, in actual experience, shows itself 
fractionally, and in greater or less degree. We cannot, therefore, 
suppose that persons, as we see them, are otherwise than as yet in 
the making. It is obvious that we cannot point to any level, or 
stage, as being final. All of which can only mean that what per- 
sonality is capable of becoming, or, in other words, really is, is 
something on in front—in the nature of an ideal rather than an 
actuality. It is when we turn to a consideration of the world’s great 
individuals or persons that we get a glimpse of the heights to which 
personality is capable of ascending. It is towards such individuals 
as these that we must direct our gaze if we desire to have vision of 
what personality may become in its uniqueness and yet concrete 
universality. Our highest ideals—truth, beauty, goodness—are with 
personality inextricably interwoven. These, whilst they cannot be 
said to depend for their being upon the part played by persons | 
in isolation from the action of the rest of the Universe, nevertheless 
depend in a very special sense upon persons to appreciate them and 
to give them effect in the world of Becoming. Their progressive 
attainment, it would seem, demands individual knowledge, feeling 
and conation, of the kind which we can only call personal, together 
with social co-operation amid a responsive cosmic environment. 
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Reasoning thus, and bringing together the threads of our foregoing 
arguments, we shall surely find it infinitely more intelligible and 
stimulating to regard the future evolution of finite mind as pro- 
ceeding within personality rather than as involving a non-reversible 
passage of personality with some form of existence higher and other 
than itself. 


As we survey the wide fields of psychology, biology, and phil- 
osophy, we are not without indications that the human individual 
is better equipped for his further upward journey than he commonly 
realizes. At the extent of his capacities of mental storage and cre- 
ation we can but dimly guess; we only know that it far exceeds 
what we have commonly supposed. We are only just beginning 
to suspect that through the uncharted areas of his “subconscious- 
ness” the human person is not merely connected with his racial past 
but also with a present environment of inconceivable immensity. To 
put the matter in few and closing words, we see, within the life of 
personality, indications of powers that suggest with respect to per- 
sonality itself vast possibilities—possibilities of immeasurably in- 
creased scope of thought and action and of a nearer approach to 
ideals that belong to an eternal world of reality. Further than this, 
it is difficult and unsafe to speculate; but most certain it is that 
when we speak of personality we can give to this idea no more than 
a partial content. For, to use the oft-quoted words of T. H. Green, 
“it is only little by little, as we gain fuller knowledge of the soul’s 
capacities, that we can give the idea of self-realization its filling.” 
And by “self-realization” must be understood that personality which 
is progressively attained by way of evolution. 


REFERENDUM ON WAR 


BY JAMES D. BARNETT 


N° TRUE believer in the principle of democratic rule could con- 
tend that wars should be made by the government of a dem- 
ocracy otherwise than in accordance with public opinion. But there 
is controversy as to how far and in what manner such opinion should 
be ascertained. 

The proposal is older than the Great War, but it was the appar- 
ent drift of the United States into the war that first gave rise to 
much practical discussion of the application of the referendum to a 
declaration of war by congress. Advocates of the referendum were, 
many, if not all of them, opposed to our participation in the war, 
and the proposal was at that time, therefore, naturally obnoxious to 
all (including this writer) who favored our participation in the war. 
The same sort of opposition met the proposal of the referendum on 
war when advocated in connection with the ratification of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. But the referendum may now, per- 
haps, be considered more or less in the abstract, as a democratic 
institution, and its real merits appreciated. 

In the absence of proper means of bringing public opinion to 
bear, the people’s representatives may easily involve the country in 
a war without popular approval. This is considered to have been 
the case with the German people in the Great War. Said our presi- 
dent: “We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no 
feeling towards them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was 
not upon their impulse that their government acted in entering this 
war. It was not with their previous knowledge or approval. It 
was a war determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in 
the old, unhappy days when people were nowhere consulted by their 
rulers and wars were provoked and waged in the interests of dynas- 
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ties or of little groups of ambitious men who were accustomed to 
use their fellow-men as pawns and tools.”? And the same is pos- 
sible in our own democracy. 

Experience has shown that a people, although bitterly opposed 
to a war, will, once it is actually begun by the constituted authori- 
ties, cease their opposition and aid in bringing the war to a success- 
ful conclusion. As Bryan, an opponent to our entering into the 
Great War, said, after the decision had been made: “There is no 
such thing as pacifism now.. No matter what our own and separate 
views on the question of war and preparedness before the war, there 
is only one opinion now, and that is for the best preparedness and 
in as short a time as possible.”? Let the people be substituted for 
congress as the final authority, so far as possible. 

Whatever the actual facts in the case, a government always 
necessarily assumes that a war it wages is a popular war, and it 
must do all in its power to make it actually such, once the war has 
begun. “It is . . . evident from the run of facts as exemplified in 
these modern wars that while any breach of the peace takes place 
only on the initiative and at the discretion of the government, or 
state, it is always requisite in furtherance of such warlike enterprise 
to cherish and eventually to mobilize popular sentiment in support 
of any warlike move.” ? 

It is sheer folly to assert that “the constituted authorities,” 
elected by the people, necessarily voice the sentiments of the people 
in regard to war. It is true that if unusual circumstances permit, 
as in the presidential election of 1916, entry into war becomes more 
or less an issue. Thus, both Wilson and Ford received many votes 
because of their inclination “to keep us out of the war.’’ But in 
such cases issues and men are necessarily badly mixed, and the pop- 
ular majority is not really finally conclusive of anything at all. How- 
ever, insofar as such a majority is used as evidence of public opinion 
on war, the principle of the popular referendum is practically 
accepted. 

And the principle is in fact accepted generally, in the view that 
the authorities should and do attempt to ascertain the people’s will 


1 Congressional Record, Vol. 55, p. 103 (1917). 

2 New York Times, April 23, 1917. See also Henry Ford, [bid., August 16, 
1917. “To this day I regard the Mexican war . . . as one of the most unjust 
ever waged by a stronger against a weaker nation. It was an instance of the 
republic following the bad example of European monarchies, in not consider- 
ing justice in their desire to acquire additional territory. . . . Even if the 
annexation itself could be justified, the manner in which the subsequent war 
was forced upon Mexico cannot.” U.S. Grant, Memoirs, Vol. I, p. 53 (1885). 

3 T. Veblen, Nature of Peace, p. 4 (1917). 
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in the matter. Referring to the Great War, it is said: “Editorial 
comments in more than two thousand daily newspapers assured the 
president that the people were with him at each step toward the 
final call to arms. How carefully the head of the nation studied the 
popular effect of these messages was demonstrated by the fact that 
summaries of editorial opinion embracing extracts from several hun- 
dred leading newspapers in every part of the country were laid 
before him within twenty-four hours after the publication of an 
address or message.””* On March 21 the state of public opinion 
was more than evident, it was loudly vocal, and the president would 
hesitate no longer.””> The president stated his position thus: “One 
day one of my colleagues said to me, ‘Mr. President, I think the 
people of the country would take your advice and do what you sug- 
gested.’ ‘Why,’ I said, ‘that is not what I am waiting for... . . I do 
not want them to wait on me; I am waiting on them. I want to 
know what the conscience of the country is speaking. I want to 
know what the purpose is arising in the minds of the people of this 
country with regard to this world situation. I must wait until I 
know that I am interpreting their purpose, then I will know that I 
have got an irresistible power behind me.’ And that is exactly what 
happened! When I thought I heard that voice, it was then that I 
proposed to the congress of the United States that we should include 
ourselves in the challenge that Germany was giving to mankind.” ° 

It is of course the right, and the duty, of citizens to influence 
their government to proper action in makiug or refraining from war, 
as well as in other directions. As Roosevelt said: “While I believe 
that once war is on, every citizen should stand by the land, yet in 
any crisis which may or may not lead up to war, the prime duty of 
the citizen is, by criticism and advice, even against what he may 
know to be the majority opinion of his fellow-citizens, to insist that 
the nation take the right course of action.” ” 

The principle of the proper relation of representatives to the 
people in this regard, which, under present conditions, would prob- 
ably be universally accepted, is embodied in a powerful address by 
Elihu Root® before the Union League Club. “Germany is making 
war upon us. . . . Gradually a feeling is making its appearance, 
a restiveness of the people of the country. . . . There are multitudes 


4H. S. Houston, Blocking New Wars, p. 132 (1918). 

5J. S. Basett, Our War With Germany, p. 107 (1919). ; 

6H. Foley, Woodrow Wilson’s Case for the League of Nations, pp. 13-14 
1923). 
7 yee Vork Times’ Current History, Vol. 3, p. 18 (1915). 

8 March 20, 1917. United States and War, pp. 27-32. 
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of American citizens who are asking, ‘What can I do for my coun- 
try now in this grave crisis?’ They can do nothing except through 
the executive department at Washington. What is there we can do? 
Only this: We can perform the duty of a free, self-governing people, 
by speaking in clear and certain tones, so that the spirit and the 
purpose and the will of a free people may be heard in Washington, 
and our government may know that the American people will be 
behind it, supporting it, approving it, sustaining it in maintaining 
the honor and the integrity and the independence and the freedom 
of our republic. My diagnosis of the situation is that the president 
wants to hear from the people. He has said so many times.. He 
wants to hear whether the people want him to go on and act. Let 
us answer to his want and tell him that the American people do 
want the government not to discuss, and plan, and talk about what 
is going to be done, but to act. Let us say to him, and if we say it, 
others will say it also, that we wish all the powers he has now to 
be exercised; and let us say to congress—and if we say it others 
will say it also—that we wish to give to the executive all the addi- 
tional powers that may be found needed for the exercise of the 
entire force of this great nation for the support of its independence 
and honor. . . . Now, if our voice can be heard, if we can do some- 
thing, anything, to make our government feel that the free and loyal 
people of America want it to assert'the principle of American liberty 
and freedom, and to assert them with the power of this great people, 
for God’s sake, let us do it.” 

And it is the general custom of individuals and groups of every 
description, through platform and press, by letters, petitions, and 
memorials to their representatives, and otherwise, to urge or to dis- 
courage the government’s entry into war. But however frequent 
and emphatic such demands may be they are, at best, but a poor 
index of what public opinion actually is. What is really needed is 
the expression of opinion by all of the people rather than by part of 
the people. This can be obtained in no other way than by the sub- 
mission of the question to all of the people. 

There is certainly nothing of more vital importance to the people, 
and nothing which the people have more of a right to decide for 
themselves, than the question of making war. A matter of such 
vital interest as war is always considered by the people from its 
earliest possibility ; the facts in the case, widely published, are gen- 
erally available for their consideration; and the people are thus 
‘better qualified for deciding this question than any other question 
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of policy that can possibly come before them. Opponents of the 
referendum should, logically, also oppose all those practices, now 
generally approved, the object of which is to influence the govern- 
ment’s policy as to the declaration of war. 

Opposition to the referendum on war is, at bottom, opposition to 
the principle of democratic government in general.® “If there is 
any merit at all in the doctrine that governments must derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, surely the governed 
ought to have the right to decide for themselves, by popular vote, a 
question as important as going to war.” ?° . 

It is very true that there may be cases of emergency in which it 
would be entirely impracticable for congress to consult the people 
upon the policy of declaring war. But probably no responsible per- 
son has ever seriously advocated a mandatory referendum that 
should bind congress in cases of emergency. ; 

The proposition has usually assumed one of two forms. One 
requires a referendum of the declaration of war, except in the case 
of “threatened invasion,” “actual invasion,” “imminent danger,” 
“defensive warfare’—in general, in case of “emergency.” The 
other calls for an “advisory” vote on the question of peace or war 
—generally, or except in case of invasion, etc. 

In either form the immediate decision must of course rest with 
congress. Whether under the circumstances an emergency has arisen 
of sufficient gravity to justify action without consulting the people, 
whether the advice should under sudden change of conditions be 
followed, can be decided immediately by no other authority. But in 
the absence of a popular vote, no declaration of war should be effec- 
tive unless passed by an extraordinary majority of the two houses 
of congress. 

Doubtless it is possible that congress, even under this restriction, 
might abuse its discretion in this matter, as it does in many other 
matters. However, much the same situation obtains at present in 
relation between congress and the president in making war. 
Although the final authority is vested in congress, before congress 


can act the initiative may be taken by the president, and thus war 


9“The ready, courageous recognition of national duty must necessarily lie 
with those charged with supreme responsibility, who are best able to judge of 
the exact situation, and the measures required for the security of the true inter- 
ests of the state, and international society in general. . . . The ‘democratiza- 
tion of foreign policies” . . . cannot mean that democracy, by a process of 
initiative and referendum, could commit the folly of refusing confidence and 
support to its responsible statesmen in times of diplomatic complications and 
international danger.” P. M. Brown, International Realities, pp. 190, 199 (1917). 

10 W. J. Bryan, in Congressional Record, Vol. I, p. 1865 (1920). 
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may in fact be begun without the authority of congress. But the 
possibilities of the presidents’ abuse of power are much greater than 
are the probabilities. The final discretion of congress operates as a 
very substantial check upon him. 

In case of the abuse of power by congress resulting in the arbi- 
trary determination of the existence of an emergency and a declara- 
tion of war contrary to the wishes of the people, it is very probable 
that, except under the most extraordinary circumstances, public 
sentiment would yield, however reluctantly, to the decision even if 
further provision should be made for an appeal from congress to 
the people while hostilities continued. But a really outraged public 
sentiment would have at least some protection from such further 
provision. 

Of course, it would be best, if possible, to secure world-wide 
provision for the referendum through international convention ; but, 
in the absence of such convention, there is no good reason why the 
referendum with the limitations advocated, should not be adopted 
first by the United States acting alone—and this whether or not 
the United States becomes a party to the League of Nations or any 
similar form of world organization. 


SCIENCE AND THE END 


BY KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


I 


EFORE the War, there were few enlightened minds not sus- 
B tained, against the miseries of the world and private griefs 
alike, by a hope that is the subject of this book. However vaguely, 
it was believed that we should reach the definite truth about the 
constitution and end of the Universe. So high did the hope shine 
that Maeterlinck, making a noble plea for wise living in the mean- 
time, could not think it impossible that, any day, we might receive 
with this truth, say from Mars, the infallible formula of happiness ; 
and all our social life, as well as the most ardent of political move- 
ments, took color and courage from the expectation. 

It was taken for granted that the constitution and end of the 
Universe are good. Science had assured us of a law of progress. 
And the worst consequence of the War, not always recognized as 
such, is that the hope in question has become a fear. Too much 
appears now to portend that, for mankind at least, the key to the 
enigma, when found, will open a Pandora’s box of evil. We are 
thus thrown back behind the thought of a whole half-century of 
optimism ; and it is the worst consequence because the forces of good 
are hurt by it, and all public hopes whatever are feebly held. 

The old religions being already shaken, it is perhaps a misery 
peculiar to our day that many good men die hopeless. I mean such 
men as do not think much of themselves in dying, but think of those 
they leave alive, and of all who are to live after them. To such 
men their own case appears no longer important; but they quit a 
scene of disillusionment and terrible disaster that may, it seems, 
continue ugly. Among the old ideas of what is good they see none 
strong enough to control it, and among new ideas none clear. They 
die willingly, but of all deaths theirs is the most pathetic, because 
we who look on cling to hope instinctively and cannot tell them why. 
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It is the purpose of this book to show reason for believing that 
the constitution and end of the Universe are good, and therefore 
that the fear is groundless. The reason in question is new, and it is 
scientific. I do not think, however, that it can be rejected by any 
one free from the bigotry of old-world concepts and authority; and, 
as science has made us citizens of the World, conscious and respons- 
ible as men in the past have not been, it is at least fitting that science 
should furnish this certainty. 


II 


There are, it is true, those who still hold that men ought only 
to believe about the World’s plight what was told them long ago. 
But, if they were right, the discouragement now felt would be no 
new problem. They are pessimists by creed, since they believe the 
World to have been cursed for a woman’s disobedience. If there is _ 
any urgency in the case now, it must confirm that view of things, 
and should oblige us to accept it; for, towards science, their disposi- 
tion can only be to recall the taunt of Job’s antagonist Zophar, 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” They have not admitted 
a law of progress, and cannot care to know why this law appears 
to be one exceeding their desire and forecast. Such intractable 
minds must be left aside. But all others are today concerned, much 
as Job was, with the spirit in which the World is ordered. 

It will be understood that an author withdrawn from active 
affairs, and without the kind of repute that might command instant 
publicity for a great reassurance, must have asked himself in some 
constraint what one man’s thought can ever be worth in such an 
urgency as in fact stares us in the face, perhaps the greatest in re- 
corded time as to cause, effect and diffusion. More than that: the 
subject is so disproportionate to one man’s mind that he cannot 
handle it without some air of pretentiousness, however soberly. 

But neither of these reflections is, or should be, crippling. The 
due service of each of us is what he can accomplish, and no mind 
is lit by a thought properly to be called its own; every thought is 
the focus only of countless rays that have fallen from remembered 
and unremembered other minds. Or the thought of any age may 
be compared to a chemical solution ; the first group of atoms to crys- 
tallize has not even an accidental merit above the rest. There are 
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many minds, equally informed and equally candid, and each can only 
give out the truth as he conceives it, content if truth prevail in the 
measure of its unknown value. In this case, at any rate, others will 
not be likely to deny or to underestimate the urgency that prompts 
to such service. 


III 


This urgency is not more to be seen in loss of hope, with its 
enfeebling and tragic pressure, than in misdirections of hope, at all 
times the cause of human disaster. These indeed are the crux. Since 
hope is part of the essence of life, no disaster can either extinguish 
it or much dim it; but it is only a clear, steady flame as intelligence 

_trims and shields it. There are times, as in Russia lately, when it 
burns like a smoking candle and men are maddened by a fume. Well 
that it can never be put out; but, what is not well, all the winds 
blow this flame about now. Except in France, where there are 
sceptical heads, it is least sheltered among democracies, whom the 
unanswered question of Job’s comforter must concern. Less dan- 
gerously, but strangely, this essence of life is sometimes kept apart 
for death, and there are cults among whom it flickers like a corpse- 
light in hearts grown wistful. 

Observe what is critical. Men in general are not persuaded 
easily to defer their hope beyond death, as they were formerly. This 
life itself will be proved by the present generation; and it seems 
unlikely that to regard the world we live in as a sort of purgatory 
will ever serve again. The view is one that did not gain full accept- 
ance even in times of slavery, and it shows no public sign of doing 
so among free peoples. As against its promise of a postponed jus- 
tice, the idea of progress has taken deep root. To note the fact is 
not to scrutinize a view of man’s future which comforted, and may 
doubtless comfort still, unnumbered lifetimes. It is to remark that 
we are stibject to life as an unescapable fact, and have to choose 
between the best knowledge of it that observation yields and blind 
experience of it. 

There must evidently be misdirection of hope as long as progress 
is undefined. Can anything else be said to have brought on the 
War? And is it not natural that, after seeing the violent, useless 
death of millions, men should wish to know what they can do in 
such a world as this to make life admirable, and attempt many 
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things? The problem is our subjection to this life; whether it is 
as hopeful as we are ourselves instinctively, and if so how? If that 
problem can be solved now, we have a means of guidance available. 
If it be inscrutable, we are scarcely better off for this life’s case 
than creatures of pure instinct, for we are destined to abide the 
issue in spite of ourselves, hampered as much as helped, perhaps, by 
our intelligence. Then, no doubt, we might be plausibly asked to 
believe about it what other men have heard. But in that case there 
is little gain in progress. World consciousness, world intercourse, 
the growth of knowledge, new discoveries and inventions, these are 
so many turns of the screw. 

Are we to think them such? It must be owned that, like all 
ignorance which finds not till it feels, misdirected hope finds in dis- 
aster a spur of our development. But this development is towards 
intelligence; we are not, it seems, driven by something like the 
moth’s instinct towards a flame. Is there not still the spur in those 
triumphs of science and enterprise, which put horrible weapons in 
our hands, sway us with strong temptations, and have contributed 
little to our wisdom? Do they not make it more than ever necessary 
to discern the end to which we are being shaped? After a prodigi- 
ous nineteenth century, the spur was driven hard into our flank, and 
we must fear it. But, if we can understand and obey it, that may 
have been the winning touch. 


IV 


Expounding his quiet thought for the individual soul, Mr. Mae- 
terlinck said beautifully all that can be said while these great tem- 
poral facts are left as mysteries. 

“Humanity has been until now like a sick man turning from side 
to side on his bed to find repose; but it is not less true for that, that 
the only consoling words ever said to him have been said by those 
who spoke as if he had never been sick. This is because humanity 
is made to be happy, as a man is made to be healthy ; and when one 
speaks to him about his misery, even in the midst of a misery uni- 
versal and permanent, one seems to be using only accidental and 
provisional words. There is nothing misplaced in addressing human- 
ity as if it were always on the eve of a great happiness or a great 
certainty. In reality, that is its instinctive position, though it never 
attain the morrow. It is good to believe that a little more thought, 
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a little more courage, a little more love, a little more curiosity, a 
little more ardour of life will suffice some day to open for us the 
doors of joy and truth. That is not altogether improbable. One 
may hope that one day everybody will be happy and wise; and, if 
the day never comes, the hope will not have been criminal. . 

“It is not given to every man to be heroic, admirable, victorious, 
a genius, or even happy in external things. But the least favored 
among us may be just, loyal, mild, fraternal, generous; the worst 
endowed may learn to look about him without ill-will, without envy, 
without spite, without useless sadness; the most wholly disinherited 
may take I know not what silent part, which is not always the least 
good, in the joy of those who surround him; the dullest may know 
up to what point he pardons an offence, excuses an error, admires a 
word or an action; and the least loved may love and respect love.” 

When that was written, the world had not been surfeited with 
horrors. Such consolation may still be good for simple minds and 
quiet hearts, but it treats the problem as elusive and negligible. 


Vv 


Nor can man find out God while he thinks that he knows God 
already. He must first forget, or with a rare candour put aside for 
this problem, what he has been told or has reverently imagined. It 
is not to be done easily by every one. Perhaps it is not to be done 
willingly, even with a scientific purpose in mind, by any one for 
whom an old belief is quite valid. But, if it be admitted that science 
has shown our race to be part of the order of Nature, and subject 
to her laws, or if no more be admitted than the sway of these laws 
upon us, the inquiry is not to be burked. We ought to know what 
Nature is doing with us, and to accept any consequence. 

There is a preconception common to the western nations, which 
stands in the way even so. It is that, although God made the world, 
and us in it, something must have happened to embarrass his pur- 
pose, so that this is not to be divined by any contemplation of his 
handiwork. True, the old legend of man’s fall is no longer taken 
literally, and most men suppose, more readily than they seek the evi- 
dence, that there has been some long development, some kind of 
ascent: but it is possible that the old mistrust of nature in which 
that legend was conceived is little abated. How are we to account 
for all those inimical things referred conveniently to a curse? They 
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at least are authentic. They cannot be relinquished with the legend, 
but rather seem in these days to be more than ever substantial and 
importunate. Say that man’s folly brought the War upon himself: | 
there is still to be explained a class of uncontrollable calamities, like 
that which lately struck Japan. 

Others, like the germ diseases, have been spurs to our ignorance, 
but who hopes to control earthquakes or tempests? And what good 
purpose do they serve? More than any conception of God, their 
stubborn prevalence makes a difficulty. No such conception today 
is that of Judea, or that of the Middle Age in Europe; and it is 
widely understood that our conceptions have at all times, and among 
all peoples, been such only as they could form. So have our thoughts 
of sin, which even in one generation are greatly altered. But a 
defective world remains, and evil remains, with whatever soul of 
goodness may be distilled from it; and few worshippers allow God’s 
handiwork in what seems wholly evil or a flaw. 

But if it should only seem so? This would interest thousands 
of those who are consoled by Mr. Maeterlinck. 


VI 


Is it, in fact, much to ask that one should look at our situation 
at least as freshly as a good detective examines the scene of a crime? 
He has, of course, a preconception, namely, that what he sees indi- 
cates a crime in fact; but, being a competent man, he goes to work 
dispassionately. It is necessary to have his mood and method for 
the present inquiry, and on the face of things it should not be diffi- 
cult to copy either, because no one thinks the case of nature as bad as 
that of a criminal. She is known to have some excellent traits of 
character, and seems rather to blunder than to mean mischief. 

But in practice this mood and method cannot be attained by sim- 
ple consent. One is not an outsider called in, but the victim, whose 
preconception is that he has been injured. How many men live with 
such a self-sufficient courage as never to need consoling? It may 
be doubted if there are more than those who do not feel keenly or 
think at all, and for whom the inquiry can have no interest, one way 
or another. Yet, obviously, this question, whether Nature is hostile 
to us or well-disposed, will not be resolved without impartiality. It 
is unfortunate that the consolations most commonly accepted con- 
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demn her in advance and one foresees that all who share the con- 
demnation may either despair or be driven back upon those con- 
solations. Browning’s famous cry is not now common. 


VII 


Even rationalists have a preconception to put aside, and one 
which, when it is pointed out, they will recognize as begging the 
question. It is true that when they do not admit the notion of God 
they impute no hostile intention to Nature; and that, if the inquiry 
be limited to ascertain what may be called the spirit of the world, 
and cleared of that petitio principii which allows to the world an 
intelligent author, they will be the first to welcome it. This shall 
be done, then. If it were not done, the conclusion reached could 
not claim to be scientific. This is strictly a rational inquiry, as they 
will presently see; and its aim is not their conversion to a religious 
frame of mind, but their emancipation, and that of minds less criti- 
cal and searching, from the preconception to be cited. 

Few rationalists are pessimists now, whatever churchmen may 
have felt about them or still feel; for loyalty to the scientific method 
marshals them in the front ranks of modern reform, believing in 
progress as a verified thing, and a good thing. The belief takes, 
with them, the place of all old beliefs whatever. That verification 
which warrants it was a triumph of the freedom of thought and 
sovereignty of facts for which they had long and bravely contended. 
They, more than most men, must deplore the discouragement of the 
hour; and nothing can appeal to them more nearly than an attempt 
to clear the natural law of progress of its present ambiguity. 

The preconception they must recognize appears, very plainly, in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, where a kind of millenial 
state is imagined in which love and the arts are put away as childish 
things. It is that progress is mainly and finally intellectual. Even 
this, which may seem to be the central hope of rationalism, must be 
intellectually examined. 


Vill 


Here is a stern demand upon intellectual modesty, or for it. Are 
rationalists prepared to consider afresh the evidence of progress, 
and to see if it be evidence of something larger and less prosaic than 
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Mr. Shaw’s utopia? For, if it is, then rationalism has limitations. 
In the ascent of man, science has failed as yet to see and to explain 
anything finer than his intellectual development, and this is the sole 
help against ignorance and superstition, an agency and promise of 
relief from human woes, the greatest fact until now established. 
What other progress can there be, so well worth knowing? Why 
should one stop to reconsider it? “Modesty” seems to mean perfidy! 

Well, no—since it is the intellect that takes account of the fact. 
The case is not more treacherous than this, that the whole story of 
human evolution in the past has not been told yet, nor parts of it 
equally well told. There is an evolution of instincts to be known, 
as well as of the reasoning mind; and a rationalist is not the likeliest 
man to undervalue instinct. He neither deems it evil nor holds a 
brief for Mr. Shaw’s imagination. No such thinker schooled to be 
sincere can be, indeed, intolerant of new thought or fear new evi- 
dence, and the discouragement, harmful to rationalism, concerns it 
sharply. Only, this discouragement implies so grave a doubt of 
man’s destiny that it obliges one to look afresh at his actual situation, 
quality, and prospects on the earth. Afresh must mean with fresh 
minds. 

In a new and really tremendous phase of that situation, fraught 
with commensurate peril, we have no rational choice but to see it 
clearly if we can, and no more urgent concern. Our race is part of 
the order of Nature. What is Nature doing with us? 


IX 


When we know the answer to that question well enough, there 
will be an agreed and accepted definition of progress. For want of 
such a finger-post, one sees mankind at cross purposes, confused 
and fearful, even insensate. How can we tell if, at the moment, 
we are off the track, or where it lies and leads? As there is no 
plain sight of the road we have travelled from ages very remote, 
it is impossible to guess a direction ahead, and much more so to be 
sure of one. 

Is there, then, a duty more peremptory for science than to map 
the road? No one, able to realize what has happened and is hap- 
pening, can say that we do not need the map and hope to be acquitted 
of infatuation. No one at all will say that science does not owe us 
such a map, if she can furnish it. She it was who augmented our 
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peril and confusion suddenly, and their measure, if it could be taken, 
would be the measure of her debt. The claim is to be made although 
she has conferred priceless benefits per contra; nor can it wait if 
she is able to meet it in any measure, because our lives and liberties 
are staked on the issue. 


x 


Let us see if the assets of science enable her to meet this claim, 
either in full or in part. Are the data for preparing such a chart of 
human movement known to her? The need, it is evident, will be 
served if a chart true as to the main points of direction can be drawn 
ever so roughly, to be afterwards filled in. We shall see where we 
are, and towards what horizon to set our faces. 

Scientific thinkers had shown at least partially, and perhaps suf- 
ficiently, how man may have naturally risen above the apes in manual 
skill and mental power. Was this the only essential teaching they 
might have made familiar? By itself, this is the carte blanche of 
materialism; and, together with Darwin’s insistence that the fittest 
to live in any given conditions do so, it has been taken as the carte 
blanche of worse. Was there nothing else either explainable or 
needing to be explained? For, in that case, we must think it by some 
skill of a quite practical kind, whether of thought or of hand, that 
man has refined upon what the apes feel and imagine. But feeling 
and imagination are not practical abilities. There was evidently 
something else. No scientist, in fact, said that there was not; the 
case is only that ali omitted or failed to explain that something, and 
that, until our worst disaster befel, its importance was not suspected 
by any. 

It is nothing less, however, than human dignity. This, beyond 
question, is one of the known data, as valid a natural fact as human 
cleverness. Is it a fact in spite of evolution, or ought it to have 
been as well accounted for? It may be the greater fact of the two. 
Common feeling, common admiration, what is called common sense, 
makes it seem so, at any rate. Why was it overlooked? 


XI 


Unless human dignity were shown to be part of our destined 
evolution, a response to natural law as much as cleverness, it must 
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be thought, by any man reckoning for this actual life, a vain thing; 
by men reckoning for another, a precarious thing. Is it not so 
esteemed in fact? The late Mr. Clutton Brock found no good man 
ready or able to contradict the statement that it is, although he wrote 
as follows: 

“Conscience has ceased to believe in its own power, has come 
to think of itself as a vain and inexplicable rebellion against the 
nature of things. This rebellion we call sentimentality, meaning 
thereby that it is not really moral; for true morality would recog- 
nize the process to which the nature of man is subject, of which 
that nature itself is a part, and would cure man of his futile rebel- 
lions so that he should not suffer needlessly from them. It would 
cure man of pity, because it is through pity that he suffers. He is a 
machine, and, if he is a conscious machine, he should be conscious 
of the fact that he is one. Such is the belief that has been growing 
upon us for fifty years or more with many strange effects. It has 
not destroyed our sense of pity, but has confused and exasperated 
it. We pity and love still, but with desperation, not like Christians 
assured that these things are according to the order of the universe, 
but fearing that they are wilful exceptions to that order, costly lux- 
uries that we indulge in at our own peril.” 

There are many qualities besides pity and love, of which all this 
is equally true. No single ideal, however sanely held, is known to 
be more than a forlorn hope embraced against unendurable prospects 
that may be real. Let it be plainly rational, serviceable, indispens- 
able even: let it be such an ideal as mere loyalty between two men 
of business, or two friends; we are still unaware that the nature of 
things is not opposed to it. We may say, and do say, “Very well; 
it’s good enough for us.” But we have no inexorable answer for 
men to whom it is not good enough. 


XII 


The precios data for such an answer! Their neglect and value 
are so plain that it may be doubted if there is anywhere a scientist 
pursuing new knowledge without misgiving; for such a man may 
trust that in the long run and on a balance knowledge must be good. 
but he does not know it. The high faith that there is nothing greater 
than the truch burns, perhaps, within him; but what is the truth 
about human rrture? Will cleverness make an end of us? Except 
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that it has not done so, he can cite no scientific reason why it should 
not; and to whom, if that happens, can the truth matter? 

The misgiving suggests that all truth is not equally great, and 
that the greatest, the truth above all worth seeking out, is that of 
our destiny. If indeed, it were possible to turn the diligence of all 
research upon a quest of this magnitude, determining and constru- 
ing such data as there are, no man of abstract science would have 
the right, and it is possible that few would have the courage or the 
disposition, to object. For the case is that, while science has either 
destroyed or shaken every concept formed by the dignity of human 
thought and feeling, and was careless of the thing itself, this is now 
seen to be the main thing that concerns us. And it is within the 
purview of science. Human dignity is a fact of life, and the scien- 
tific presumption must be that natural laws have developed it, and 
the sense of it. 

It concerns us because it is a safeguard more effective for the 
mass of men, commoner after all and quicker in action, than their 
endowment of wisdom. Human dignity is instinctive, that is to say 
something felt, not devised. It concerns us because its authority 
has been staggered when that should have been established. And 
pure science, at least, has no preconception as to that authority likely 
to hamper the inquiry; nor is the pursuit of material gains its own. 
If there can be no enforced concentration of research to meet our 
claim, there will be an eager candor of consideration for the data 
as they are assembled, to recognize the factors of our environment 
that must or may have forged this dignity, and to see what golden 
age, if any, it may be rational to forecast and wise to plan for. 


XII 


The open mind of the scientific world is to be seen in attempts 
already made to repair neglect. There are tentative advances with- 
out a map. A willingness in which one finds even the element of 
panic moves men who, regretting the former times of inspiration, 
look as they did to the supernatural for a sign, deeming that it may 
be natural after all. This is to seek the knowledge of our destiny 
by a short cut. What they have learnt is not conclusive, and fails 
to enhance human dignity; but they are modest, aware that we have 
less guidance at command than our forefathers. The merit of all 
schools of psychoiogists is, that they give attention to the proper 
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study of mankind. However, they do not realize what is lacking to it. 

And observe the unlikelihood that men will ever again have an 
ardent faith in short cuts to knowledge, or in any light said to be 
obtained that way. When the huge labor of modern science began, 
it was in scorn of pseudo-knowledge not procured by such labor, 
and the mistrust of pseudo-knowledge is what science has taught 
us, without regard to expediency. Her neglect of the proper study, 
then, is not to be repaired by means less strict than she has followed ; 
or by means less normal and imposing. In these, she is embarrassed 
and dishonored by amateurs unable to use or to value her method. 
Most men of research would think it safer to trust in Nature blindly 
than to see the noble quest of truth compromised by some men’s 
fears and hopes, however amiable or prudent; and what is asked 
of science is no such diplomacy, but her actual triumph. 


XIV 


Is this not apparent? It was science that set up the court of 
truth at last, with laws of evidence and a jurisprudence of deduc- 
tion; and she arraigned not only superstitions and religions, but all 
philosophies less fundamental and searching than her own must 
some day be. It is true that this was done almost unawares. It is 
also true that, as she become conscious of her office, and laid claim 
to it, science mistook the service she had to render. This appeared 
to be decretal and corrective only, and not conservative. She aus- 
terely judged and disarmed other tribunals without regard to con- 
sequences, as if there were none to be feared. But, in doing so, she 
not only made herself responsible in a sort for those consequences, 
but claimed, in effect, sufficiency as the highest court; and events 
have called her prestige in question. Truth is feared itself. Events 
impeach this highest court in the higher name of wisdom. 

What must be the answer of science? Is she to quit the bench, 
and to see her seat usurped or the court abolished? It is neither 
easy nor reassuring to imagine that answer. But, for the safety of 
her prestige, there is none possible, short of the answer that there 
is no wisdom without truth, and that she has yet to ascertain and 
promulgate the whole truth; nor will this do unless it allows and 
brings in a new order of business. The cause list cannot be taken 
haphazard any longer. She must admit concern for wisdom as well 
as truth, and so, if it may be, silence and dissuade her accusers. 
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There is gathered, for the first time, a body of evidence as to 


the life of man. On this we await a finding that may be her splen- 
did vindication. 


XV 


For my part, conning over this evidence wistfully, I cannot put 
aside the thought that if it be sufficient, and if, after such a prepara- 
tion as the long past of the race implies, man is now to have some 
inkling of his destiny, our present uncertainties are no greater than 
the hour. They seem to resemble the “movement of awakening and 
suspense” in De Quincey’s dreams, or in a pageant of which the 
action begins to be foreshadowed. Is it quite a puerile fancy? I am 
unable to say so; for the hour is one in which the world can at last 
receive and preserve against loss a new concept. 

Consider this fact. It is a familiar qualm of thinkers who judge 
of our plight by the records of historic time only, that civilizations 
have perished with their notions of it utterly, to be succeeded some- 
times by inferior ones. Traces in Mexico, Cambodia and the Medi- 
terranean Jands, remains elsewhere of strong peoples forgotten by 
those records, prompt a short argument against the ascent of man. 
It is not possible to say how much of our vaunted knowledge had 
been acquired by some ephemeral school of the ancients, and we 
are asked to infer that all this knowledge may pass into oblivion. 
But it is not a local treasure. The great play’s action has been pre- 
pared by the invention of printing, the universal commerce of ships 
and railways, the telegraph and wireless telephone, photography and 
what not, a multiplicity of contacts that make of all mankind one 
family ; and man’s case is altered. For knowledge to be now lost, 
not one but every civilization must be sunk without a trace; there 
must be an unthinkable destruction of all educated men and all 
printed matter. The short argument is foolish. 

There may be disasters yet, and certainly these will come unless 
we see how to avoid them; but we men of these days shall not in 
our turn be prehistoric while the world lasts. We shall, however, 
seem with Athens and Rome to have stood in the dawn of history. 
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XVI 


In the little space of historic time now told, the world has be- 
come self-conscious; then in a brief half-century that evidence of 
man’s nature and remote past has been got together. It includes this 
development. Whether hopeful or not, the finding on it should tell 
us how to expect the future, teaching us to understand the drama 
in which we are actors and to know our cues. This finding will be 
broadcast for posterity. 

What natural laws, then, in our environment or in ourselves, 
have brought us so far along the road, us with our present clever- 
ness and sense of dignity but without wisdom to have guarded 
against self-slaughter and the break-up of systems? Have any? We 
desire eagerly to observe such laws if we may know them. For, if 
not, if there are no such laws, we are precariously upheld by divine 
and conditional interventions of which less is known than the 
ancients seem to have known, and cleverness may undo us after all. 

Now, it is not doubted, even by any known school of mystics, 
that there are natural laws intrinsic to man, for example his in- 
stincts; and science, in defining these, need fear no enmity. There 
is notably the instinct of curiosity, which, it seems, making great use 
of the opposed thumb of an ape-like ancestor, has brought us to our 
desperate pitch of cleverness. Its potency will not be doubted: What 
will be doubted, and by some minds stubbornly disliked, is the sug- 
gestion that other such laws may have at all built up our human dig- 
nity; for the old doctrine was that the instincts are evil, and it is 
maintained. But these instincts are part of the evidence for fresh 
consideration. 

One would ask in vain how it happened that, when the myth of 
a primal perfection was found to be foolish, another thought of 
man’s nature than that it is biased evilly did not at once occur. Evi- 
dently that myth had been built upon the notion. Evidently this 
notion did not fit with the new teaching that man has risen and not 
fallen. It stood naked and at variance. The hint to examine man’s 
nature was surely plain, and, as if to point it, the new teaching was 
challenged. Could there have been an investigation of greater human 
importance? Did any other concern the new teaching so vitally? It 
is an instance of the dispassionate march of science, innocent of 
strategy, that she did not even see her way in that emergency. 

(To be continued) 
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THE MESSAGE OF HINDU STAGE* 


BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


HE Natyashastra of Bharata is the standard work on Hindu 

drama. Bharat describes the stage in this book; but there is 
not to be found even the faintest reference to settings and scenery. 
It seems to me that drama does not suffer in the least by the absence 
of concrete scenery on the stage. The fine arts are morbidly jealous 
of one another. Each art shines the purest in its innate effulgent 
glory when it is absolutely and completely free from the presence 
of a rival art. As a faithful wife never casts wistful glances on 
other men, even so the muse of poetry smiles the sweetest only in 
the company of the imaginative. 

We all act within ourselves when we read a play. If this men- 
tal acting fails to unfold the beauty of dramatic poetry, then that 
dramatist does not deserve any consideration. The drama that has 
to sell its soul to be congenial to the skill of the actor naturally 
meets with contempt. The art of acting must of necessity be some- 
what dependent on the beauty of poetry in the play. But why should 
acting bow its head to other arts? To be consistent with its own 
sense of self-respect it can acknowledge only that much dependence 
on other arts that is absolutely necessary for its fullest expression. 
To do anything more is to degrade itself. 

The words of the poet are absolutely necessary for the actor. 
He has to laugh with the words of laughter woven by the poet; if 
the poet is kind enough to offer him a little leisure for weeping, he 
weeps to draw tears in the eyes of the audience. But why, why pic- 
tures that idly hang behind the actor? He does not create them on 
the stage. They were painted by the painter according to his con- 
ception of things. The actor has nothing to do with them. They 
only obstruct the blossoming of his creative genius. No doubt with 


* Translated from the original Bengali by Basanta Koomar Roy. 
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the borrowed help of the painter he thus fraudulently shirks his own 
responsibility by creating a false illusion on the minds of the audi- 
ence. This only proves his own incompetence and cowardice. 

The actor is not supposed to stand in a witness-box in a court 
room, so that every word he utters has to be sanctified with a solemn 
oath. Then why such elaborate scenic preparations to cheat the spec- 
tator that has come to enjoy the play with abundance of faith in his 
heart. He has not left his imagination at home under lock and key! 
There is a subtle friendly understanding between the audience and 
the actor that their respective imagination voluntarily co-operate for 
the proper understanding of the play. It is not difficult for a normal 
person to imagine a cottage, a couple of trees or a river on the stage. 

That is the reason why I like our village jatra plays so much. 
The gulf between the actor and the audience is most simply and soul- 
fully bridged in these open-air plays without settings and scenery. 
There is such an exuberance of confidence on both the sides that the 
purpose of the poet is most sympathetically attained. By dint of 
sheer sincere acting poetry is made to dance out of a fountain of 
beauty and enrapture the entire being of the spectator. 

There is an invisible stage in the mind of the audience. Enchanted 
scenery is constantly being automatically painted there by the magic 
touch of imagination. That stage and that scenery are the goals 
that the true dramatist seeks to reach. No artificial stage and no 
artificial scenery can be worthy of the fancy of the poet. 

In the West the audience demands presentation of the things 
mentioned in the play. It is afraid to take chances with imagination. 
It naturally makes a compromise in its willingness to imagine a 
mountain on the stage, but a picture of the mountain must, by all 
means, be furnished in the settings. So tremendous amounts of 
money have to be wasted for the production of scenic effects—for 
mere child’s play. 

The theaters we have set up in India today in imitation of the 
Western stage is a cumbersome and swollen monstrosity. It is a 
costly affair. So it is not accessible to all. The barbarous display 
of wealth by the producer crushes the refinement of the genius of 
the poet. If the Hindu spectator has not yet been vitiated beyond 
redemption by Western scenic aberrations on the stage; and if the 
Hindu actor has any genuine respect for his own art and for poetry; 
then it is high time for them to rise in a righteous revolt against this 
devastating innovation, and simply sweep aside the costly unneces- 
sary scenic rubbish that contaminate and smother our stage today. 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AND THE ORIGINS OF PIETY 


BY H. GODDEN COLE 


E KNOW little enough about comparative psychology but we 

have good reason to believe that some of the higher mammals _ 
have an instinctive dread and horror of the corpses of their own 
species. Doctor Mackenna in his Adventure of Death cites the case 
of horses. If that be so it would not be unreasonable to believe that 
primitive man shared that instinctive disgust or loathing of his own 
dead. Whether or no, the dissolution of the body would call for 
some method of disposal and he would probably adopt the same 
course as do other animals, that is to say, leave it to rot and move 
elsewhere himself. Now this simple-enough procedure may be 
adopted in the case of small nomadic communities, but it is cumber- 
some or impossible in the case of tribes and especially where the 
tribes live in villages and cultivate their own pasture land. Many 
possibilities suggest themselves as feasible methods of disposing of 
the corpse. Let us consider the most important. 

1. Exposure. Sometimes the corpse was thrown into the forest. 
The Mongols to this day simply expose their dead. It would prob- 
ably be devoured by carnivorous beasts, or flies would find a rich 
harvest. Lect me anticipate a possible theological suggestion and 
remind you that Beelzebub was the god of flies. that is flies were his 
messengers or even himself incarnate, carrying the soul of the de- 
ceased to the unknown. That, however, is hypothetical. Among 
some tribes, for example the Kamachadales, dogs were actually kept 
for the express purpose of eating the corpses. Again, this may have 
been a contributary origin of the domestication of animals, even of 
totemism. The Parsees take their corpses to the top of high towers, 
Towers of Silence, as they are called, and they are there exposed. 
Vultures quickly enough dispatch them. Where the carcass is, 
there are the eagles gathered together. Now this is primitive and 
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loveless. The Jewish king Jehoiakin was a blackguard, and coward, 
and a war-time profiteer, and so keenly was he hated that no one 
bothered to bury him. Jeremiah describes his burial as the burial 
of an ass. All this, I say, is crude and callous. One likes to feel 
that even savage man shows a certain sense of delicacy and finer 
feeling, and to watch a jackal seize an erstwhile member of the tribe 
is gross enough. I only surmise that a certain innate good taste 
would awake in man and prompt him to dispose of his dead in other 
ways. Of course, it may have been the other way round, that is to 
say, that burial, adopted for some reason of which we know nothing 
leading to the gradual development of good taste. 

In Tibet the body, Waddell states, is taken out to the cemetery, 
laid face downwards on a slab, stripped and tied to a stake. The 
undertaker, or corpse cutter rather, slices the flesh off the bones 
and throws it to the dogs, pigs and vultures. Those who can afford 
to indulge in extravagant obsequies pay a little extra to have dogs 
and pigs prevented from sharing in the last rites. There is, it seems, 
something more holy about vultures. The treatment of the bones, 
again, is a matter of expense. Poor people are buried. Rich folk 
have their bones ground to powder, made into a pulp with flour, 
and the bolus thus formed thrown into the air for the vultures. This 
is the celestial disposal of the relics. Two variations are worthy of 
mention. Buddhist priests are cremated and the bones made into 
amulets, the skull into bowls and drums, the thigh bones into trum- 
pets, and the small hand bones into rosary beads. The other is that 
paupers, lepers, those killed by accident, and barren women are 
dragged by a cart rope and thrown into a river or lake. Thus does 
Buddhist Tibet differ from Christian England. It all seems very 
horrible, very disgusting to us, because, I suppose, only paupers have 
their flesh sliced off their bones,—and that not in the interests of 
religion but of anatomical research. It all seems very horrible and 
yet. st 
Now we can begin to see how it probably came about that birds 
take such a prominent part in all religion. One can conceive how 
savage mentality connected the eagles, the vultures, the ravens, that 
devoured ccrpses with messengers of the gods or even the gods 
themselves metamorphosed. That peacocks and woodpeckers and 
doves may not have been carrion feeders is a detail. Once the idea 
had gained a hold on the mind that certain birds were god’s minis- 
tering spirits, then any birds might be. Who can tell how Athena’s 
owl was evolved, or Aphrodite’s doves, or Juno’s peacocks, or the 
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eagle of Jove, the woodpecker of Zeus, Leda’s swans? May I men- 
tion here the belief of some savage tribes the amazing superstition 
that the mother of twins has had two husbands, and one a bird. May 
[ remind the reader of his nursery days and the swan maidens, the 
girls who were changed into swans. I suggest that we are not far 
from explaining the meaning of angels, God’s ministering spirits 
who receive the soul at parting and on joyful wing, cleaving the 
sky, fly upward. May I, tentatively, suggest how easily it came 
about that the supreme Holy Spirit should be conceived in the form 
of a dove. So much then for Exposure. But so far we have no 
suggestion whatever of any communion with the dead, no piety. 
And yet we can just begin to discern the glimmering dawn of reli- 
gion. Let us turn to another method of the disposal of the dead. 


2. Tree Burial. All religion tends to be conservative and one 
can see why our first parents, who lived in trees, should have chosen 
this method. The body died in the tree and there it was left to rot: 
that is the simplest explanation. But there is a supplementary one. 
The corpse in a tree, though unexposed to voracious jackals was 
fully exposed to the birds of the air. If their relatives had souls 
they stood a better chance of getting to heaven, for in the tree they 
were well on the way. Be that as it may, Tree Burial has had some 
very important results. 


Easily the first so far as comparative religion is concerned is the 
sacred significance of serpents. If the dead in trees were safe from 
the maraudings of lions and tigers, jackals and hyaenas, if they were 
exposed to the beneficent service of the heavenly birds, they were not 
safe from snakes. Serpent worship cannot be explained merely 
by one root—and serpent worship in connection with trees is only 
one factor of this great subject; yet I am sure that savage mentality 
need not be strained too far to invent wild mythologies about the 
serpent and the tree; the serpent and the bird; the serpent and the 
evil spirit ready to drag down the soul; and even the serpent and 
immortality. 


The second result of importance is the almost world-wide super- 
stition of capital punishment. The gallows is but an improvised 
tree, even a lamp-post on which an offender is lynched is but a 
mob’s substitute. Criminals may be electrocuted by nations who 
have little sense of the past; or decapitated by those, as for instance 
the Dyaks of Borneo or Lady Jane Grey’s well wishers, who have 
too much; but hanging still remains the method par excellence. Read 
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the essay about Aphrodite and the Mandrake, read the Epistle to 
Peter who converts the cross into an accursed tree. 

In the third place there is the important part that trees play in 
animism; as is indicated in the origins of kissing under the mistle- 
toe. Notice how often a tree, usually a yew, finds a prominent posi- 
tion in our churchyards and, what naturally follows, how often 
elegies from Gray’s to Tennyson’s In Memoriam make use of the 
old yew. 

Fourthly, consider how easy a step it is from tree burial to burial 
under a tree, as for instance in the case of the wives of the patri- 
archs, and from ihence to trees sacred to the memory of the dead. 
The Gospel oaks, the Honor-oaks, the Seven-oaks of England bring 
us near home geographically ; but the sacred groves of Baal worship 
are not far removed in the religious world. And (though I do not 
press this) the idea has been mooted that even our cathedrals are 
built on the plan of a forest. ; 

3. Hut Burial. Another method of the disposal of the dead is 
by leaving it in the hut, which is either deserted or fired. This is 
the common practice among the Hottentots. It is not quite so crude 
and callous as leaving the body in the forest or even in a tree. It 
is protected to some extent from wild animals. But much more 
important as a step in the direction of piety is its entailing the loss 
of the hut. It is the step towards sacrifice. A very beautiful cus- 
tom (I condense from Frazer’s Golden Bough) holds in some parts 
of East Africa. When a baby or quite young child dies the body 
is not thrown out as is usually the practice, but buried under the 
eaves. Then when another baby is born in that hut the soul of the 
first child becomes reincarnate in the new arrival. I wonder if the 
fairy tale of the stork (whose nest is in the eaves) has zeny part or 
lot in this matter. After the second birth, of course, the soul has 
no need for its earlier body and the latter is thrown out in the ordi- 
nary way. But the dead man’s hut is of infinite value in the history 
of comparative religion. Without an altar it is yet a temple, the 
dwelling sacred to the dead man and the place where his honor 
dwelleth. A building unused for ordinary domestic habitation, the 
masoleum of St. Chad or St. Philemon, it becomes the depository 
of his body, and when that decays of his bones; and when those 
crumble to dust, of his soul. What is that but a temple. Not far 
away is modern religion. 

4. Burial in Caves. This has been practised considerably but 
not universally. So much depends on the nature of the country. 
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Those who read the Bible will recall many instances. A big stone 
rolled before the entrance would protect the corpse from wild beasts, 
but not from the serpent on the rock ; not from lunatics who seemed 
to have regarded cemeteries as asylums and who were popularly 
regarded as being possessed with devils, possessed by the souls from 
the corpses deposited in the rock hewn tombs. The Veddahs of Cey- 
lon still practice cave burial. This method has led to two important 
developments which are really one. The first is the artificial erec- 
tion of dwelling places for the dead culminating in the megalithic 
architecture of Egypt. The second is the sacredness of the stone 
placed at the entrance of the cave. 

5. Mountain Burial. This has found sporadic devotees. Cer- 
tain advantages offer themselves. The corpse is tolerably safe from 
jackals, is hygienically remote from the village community, is near 
heaven. Its religious importance can hardly be over-estimated. The 
sacred mountain looms up large in nearly every religion. We climb 
the mountain but we live in the valleys. The mountain of Mahomet, 
Mount Olympus, Buddha's mountain—these probably represent 
tombs of religious heroes, demigods. Tradition has it that Queen 
Boadicea was buried on Gop Mountain in Wales. 

Max Muller believes that mountains are sacred in religion be- 
cause they, by their grandeur, would impress primitive man with a 
sense of the infinite. Personally I believe that the sense of the in- 
finite to be a secondary matter. I believe that when a kinsman died 
and was carried away as were Moses and Aaron or Elijah those who 
had loved him in the flesh cast wistful longing eyes to the hills from 
whence came their grief. Hope springs eternal in the human breast 
and gradually phantasy and mythology would build up a god. How 
personal love developed into religious worship can only be explained 
when we can see inside the pensive, wistful soul of the first man 
who asked, “if a man die shall he live again?” 

6. Water Bunal. The inhabitants of modern Guinea, the Solo- 
mon Islands, and the ancient Ichthyphagi threw the dead into the 
sea. In many lands and in many times the corpse was put into rivers 
and floated away to the regions beyond. I cannot find any cases 
where the corpse was habitually and customarily put into a well but 
the idea is not preposterous. Water burial has been productive of 
much. There is little doubt that baptism is a great debtor. It prob- 
ably accounts for the sacredness of certain rivers as the Ganges, 
Father Tiber to whom the Romans pray, and many another; and 
for sacred wells and fountains, as Lourdes and St. Winifred’s. The 
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idea still survives in modern hymnology. Old Doctor Watts and 
other timorous mortals who stand and shrink afraid to launch away 
still sing of death’s cold stream. Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar needs 
no quotation. One ought, in this connection, to mention the fine 
heroic funeral accorded to the old Norse kings who, decked in all 
their warrior’s accoutrements and luxuriously furnished were sent 
out to sea in a flaming ship: 


“They launched the burning ship, 
It floated far away, 
Over the misty sea, 
Till, like the sun, it seemed 
Sinking beneath the waves: 
Balder returned no more!” 


Other methods have played their part in the world’s history, e. g., 
urn burial with its connections with pottery, and cannibalism and its 
tremendous significance in ritual. Two remain as the standard 
methods today. 

6. Fire. Although it is the last form of fire disposal to be 
evolved it will be convenient to remark on cremation at this junc- 
ture. The disposal of the dead by fire may (but I doubt it) have 
had a sanitary origin. Even the Jews, to whom cremation was 
abhorrent, practised it during a plague and the Vale of Tophet be- 
came a symbol of Gehennah. Religion is a much more probable 
origin. The worship of the sun god, the fire ritual, the ascending 
of the smoke, a noly incense as food (howbeit nasal feeding) for 
the god—that I take it is the probable source. Fire burial may have 
originated by accident. A case came under my own notice not very 
long ago in which, at a wake, when every one was drunk, a candle 
of religious import got overturned, setting fire to the coffin and 
charring the corpse. Cremation has been a widely distributed cus- 
tom. It existed in India and Japan, in Polynesia, in Greece and 
Rome, in Scandinavia and Britain. But it was very exceptional in 
Egypt, and to the Jews it was an abomination. “Thus saith the 
Lord: For three traasgressions of Moab and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; Because he burned the bones of the 
king of Edom into lime.” Instances from the Old Testament might 
be multiplied to substantiate this statement. It would be possible 
to analyze the religious significance of the fire cult in much greater 
detail, and to bring together scattered beliefs about bonfires (or 
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bonefires) : but one thing is clear: cremation was never merely a 
cheap and easy way of disposing of the dead. Rather it proved 
deep respect and loving interest for them. Some of the practices 
connected with cremation in Melanesia testify to the real and sincere 
grief experienced by the mourners, and some of the Greek tragedies, 
“e. g., Sophocles’ Antigone, or Virgil’s Aeneid, or the Hindu Ghats 
all tell the same tale. Not the least interesting aspect of the study 
of cremation is the several methods of the disposal of the ashes. 
Sometimes they were stored in an urn—I counsel you to read old 
Sir Thomas Browne—sometimes buried in the earth, sometimes 
thrown to the four winds. The Digger Indians smear the ashes over 
the heads of the mourners and paste them on with gum. Surely 
never was communion with the dead practised so literally. 

7. arth. So much for ashes to ashes. Now a paragraph on 
dust to dust. “this barbaric and disgusting custom, so repugnant to 
all the more delicate sentiments of human nature” as Grant Allen 
used to call burial, a statement with which I should be sorry to 
acquiesce, is, of course, exceedingly common in comparison with the 
other methods enumerated. “The paleolithic cave dwellers buried 
in the natura! grottoes of the country, the later stone age in cham- 
bered barrows and cairns, and the bronze age in unchambered bar- 
rows in cemeteries of stone cists on natural eminences surrounded 
by a stone circle.” Let me make one point now—that stones indi- 
cating the site of burial developed into ecclesiastical architecture. 
The Moors bury, not in the earth or stone, but under prickly thorns. 
For the most part burial in the earth is, in essence, conducted as in 
Christian England. 

As to the position in which the body is buried little need be said. 
In the majority of cases the corpse is taken to its long home in a 
sleeping posture lying east and west, with his feet towards the dawn, 
probably the result of solar symbolism. But all posture have been 
described ; sitting, standing, lying on one side, with the knees drawn 
up, and so on. The interest of posture to our immediate purpose 
lies in its attempt to make the corpse comfortable for its long jour- 
ney, and its adaptability for resurrection. 

I need hardly point out that permutations and combinations may 
be rung on these methods of disposal not only in the same com- 
munity but even at the same funeral. The Warramunga tribe of 
Northern Australia offers a striking example. These folk bury in 
the earth and preserve a hand, bury in a tree; cure by smoking as 
we cure hams: cremate, and eat cannibalistically, when the skin is 
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kept as a momento. But tree burial is the usual custom. After the 
corpse has been hung in the higher branches of a tree the village is 
desérted for a while. Many mcnths later the mourners return and 
the bones are raked down with a stick, the skull smashed and the 
bones, with the exception of the thigh, buried where the man died. 
After much totemic ceremony in which both men.and women take 
part the arm bone is broken and the fragments preserved. The 
ancient Colchians hanged the men and buried the women, the Gonds 
burn the men and bury the women. The Todas burn generally but 
bury babies who are the victims of infanticide—an interesting point. 
The Muddikers generally bury, but burn lepers. The Kalmucks 
practice exposure or cremation, or burial, or drowning, or even build 
a hut over the deceased ; each corpse being discussed on its own mer- 
its by the priest. Borneo babies are buried in jars. 

So much, then, for the disposal of the corpse. It is not easy to 
trace each step in the progress. Many factors play a part; climate, 
natural conditions, theological beliefs—all contribute. But, cause or 
effect I know not, running parallel with all the methods of the dis- 
posal of the corpse there is an increasing desire to retain it. Horror 
is gradually being dethroned to give place to grief. Piety is devel- 
oped. Love becomes more intense, more lasting, more definite. We 
appreciate this better if we study the preparation of the corpse. A 
coffin was originally a basket. That it has developed from wicker 
to thick elm proves the growing attempt to retain the body as long 
as possible, and though leaden shells are going out of fashion, family 
vaults still hold their own. The grave (which is not, I believe, con- 
nected etymologically either with grave meaning solemn, or grave 
meaning to engrave a tombstone) is the earthy and earthly repre- 
sentative of the Sheol or Hell of the Jews (their Gehennah is fire). 
The dead body was taboo to the Jews and the graves whitewashed. 
“Ye are like whited sepulchres which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but within are full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 
The Greeks cremated and the dead ascended to heaven in the smoke. 
Christians, though consistent neither with Jew nor Greek have suc- 
ceeded in making the best of both worlds. John Brown’s body lies 
a-mouldering in the grave but his soul goes marching on, to the con- 
fusion of psychology but the simplification of eschatology. 

To the Jews, as I have said, the corpse was taboo. ‘He that 
toucheth the dead body of any man shall be unclean seven days.” 
They shunned contact with it. Perhaps this was due to fear. But 
another explanation may have contributed to this reluctance. Unlike 
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the Chinese with their eyes on the past the Jews set theirs forward 
to their children. A quotation from Gubernatis may help to explain 
the religious (really a mental) incompatibility of marriage and fun- 
eral. “They who return from the funeral must touch the stone of 
Priapus, a fire, the excrement of.a cow, a grain of barley, a grain 
of sesame and water,—all symbols of that fecundity which contact 
with a corpse might have destroyed.” But in general grief is too 
poignant to make matrimonial considerations possible and thought 
for the future is forgotten, temporarily at least, in passionate love 
and eager communion for the present dead. Piety is the attempt to 
retain the unretainable. From the material aspect this desire finds 
its highest expression in the practice of embalming. As this was 
carried out most fully in Egypt, we may refer to that country. Two 
theories have successively held the field as to the meaning of certain 
funeral customs. Some anthropologists attribute certain rites to 
fear of the dead man’s ghost, others to love of the deceased. On 
their face value it does seem that these two are incompatible, and 
yet each may be right if we remember that what appertains to one 
country may not to another. National character is largely explain- 
able by physical geography. Probably in Chaldea, Assyria and Baby- 
lon the fear theory would dominate thought and consequently reli- 
gion. In Egypt, on the other hand, with its placid life, the sunny 
fountains rolling down its golden sands, its annual rise of the Nile, 
its insular safety, I have little doubt that love, social and tribal love, 
prompted most of the rites with which they celebrated the dead. It 
is appalling to try and reckon the number of bodies which must have 
been embalmed, millions and millions at least. Not only were human 
remains preserved in this way but some of the lower animals, notably 
cats and crocodiles, snakes and beetles. Possibly totemism may be 
the explanation of this. The initial stage of embalming was per- 
formed by a man of low social position. He opened the side and 
flank with one long sweep of his knife and immediately ran off as 
fast as he could. And well he might for he was pursued by a crowd 
throwing stones and hurling curses. The work was completed by 
others. The Bible calls them “physicians.” The viscera were re- 
moved and either preserved separately or replaced in the belly which 
was filled with aromatic and disinfectant spices, myrrh, and what not. 
The body was soaked in brine, wrapped round and round with ban- 
dages, and the mummy was complete. The future, apparently was, 
to some extent, a matter of personal taste. Sometimes it was kept 
at home, even brought out at feasts; sometimes placed in a sarcopha- 
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gous; ultimately after a judicial trial it was laid in the tomb—asleep 
in Osiris, blessed sleep. The pyramids, the Sphinx, megalithic 
tombs (or colonial cemeteries as they might well be called) testify 
to the loving tenderness which the Egyptians lavished on their dead. 
But preservation of the whole corpse is rather a tall order for gen- 
eral practice. For the most part physical communion with the dead 
resolves itself into cherishing some part of the anatomy. Usually, 
of course, it is one of the bones. The Bible suggests plenty of in- 
stances. David took the bones of Saul and Jonathan, Moses took 
the bones of Joseph, and Elisha’s bones were potent to work a mir- 
acle. To set against these is Scipio’s last will and testament /ngrata 
patria, ne ossa quidem habebis, “Not even my bones shalt thou have, 
ungrateful country.” In the Admiralty Islands it is the teeth which 
are preserved. Sometimes the skull is the momento. In the War- 
ramunga tribe, already referred to, the hand is. preserved and hung 
round the neck. In England the hair is sometimes saved and worn 
usually in a ring or even in a bracelet. But there is another side to 
the picture. More than one person is implied in communion, and 
communion with the dead often resolves itself into the mourners not 
merely sharing a piece of the corpse with themselves but sharing 
pieces of themselves with the corpse. Supremely this is seen in the 
Indian Suttee, the widow throwing herself on her husband’s funeral 
pyre. Again this is too great a sacrifice for general practice. More 
usually only a piece of the mourners is left to comfort the corpse. 
The Todas cut a curl from the dead and keep it, and (I believe) 
leave one of their curls with the corpse. The Badaga women, the 
Esquimaux, squeeze the milk from their breast into the mouth of 
the corpse. A most amazing method seems to have been not uncom- 
mon in early Britain. The corpse and the chief mourner were each 
trephined and the circlets of bone changed from the living skull to 
the dead and the dead to the living. But apart from tears, it was 
blood shed into the grave which evoked the most important devel- 
opment. The men of New South Wales used to cut themselves with 
boomerangs and let the blood flow over the dead. The Jews were 
forbidden to do this. “Thou shalt not make any cuttings in thy 
flesh for the dead.” But the very commandment suggests that it 
may, at an earlier day, have been a regular practice. The mourners 
who spilt their life blood for the dead must have numbered thou- 
sands, and tens of thousands. 

Thus communion with the dead entails sacrifice, sacrifice first of 
all of their own bodies, and then sacrifice of those things which 
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would be pleasing and acceptable to the one who had passed on. The 
corpse was given things that he enjoyed in this life; armor if he 
was a warrior and spears and arrows; dogs if he was a hunter. A 
relic of this was enacted when King Edward died. His dog Caesar 
_ was led to the funeral, though not actually killed. If an alderman 
died, or the New Hebridian equivalent of an alderman, pigs were 
sacrificed ; slaves were sacrificed in the case of a king; in the case of 
a woman, a mirror; of a child, dolls and toys. Very pathetic but 
exquisitely human and natural. Money was commonly given. It has 
been said that money was given to provide the fare for their long 
journey. I cannot believe it. I believe the mourners gave gifts actu- 
ated by sheer love and that the explanation came later. I no more 
believe that money was given to the corpse to pay his fare to Charon 
than I believe that we place flowers on our graves for our dead to 
smell on their way to heaven. As a matter of fact when death does 
occur in a small community all the members of that community nor- 
mally express their love by gifts. And from time to time food would 
be given; in most savage countries venison or meats taken in hunt- 
ing, among agricultural peoples bread or wine. We are not far from 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Some wiser than others would persuade themselves that the lost 
one was not dead, but that, somewhere, his ghost lived on still—the 
ghost that left him during sleep and returned when he awoke, the 
ghost that left him when he swooned or fainted in battle and re- 
turned as he revived, the ghost that came to him in the silence of a 
dream. Somewhere that ghost lived on still. And even that specu- 
lation (whether it be false or true need not be discussed in this place) 
certainly may have had, and probably did have, a scientific basis. We, 
in these latter days, do not speak of ghosts but whether ghosts have 
objective reality or not, it has been proved beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that they have subjective reality. 

Persuading themselves, these loving mourners would persuade 
others. And persuading others their whole outlook on death would 
be remodeled. Their old ritual would remain but it would have a 
new content. Their gifts would be interpreted as for the use of the 
dead in another world; the coin as the wherewithal to tip Charon to 


row him across the Styx, the spears and arrows that he might hunt 
in the undiscovered country, the anima of the bread to give him 
ghostly sustenance and the spirt of the wine to cheer his spirit. And 
now we are in the porch of the temple of religion. 
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Let us summarize our gleanings so far. First of all then religion 
is a perfectly human natural thing. There is no need to hypothesize 
either institution by supernatural powers nor, on the other hand, 
avaricious priestcraft preying upon a gullible people, though each of 
these factors may play a part. Secondly, religion springs out of the 
expression of love. It is too early to introduce any theological dogma, 
but it is fair to say that had these lowly savages been able to think 
in terms of philosophy they might have said that god was love. And 
there is a deep underlying philosophical reason for this, though quite 
unconscious on the part of the mourners; and this is, so far as we 
know, all life springs from love. Thirdly, religion springs out of 
love for the dead. Piety is, to quote William Simpson, “the worship 
of death.” Frequently, though not necessarily, religion is, in essence, 
ancestor worship. The late departed is a ghost. A generation or 
two later, when the ghost’s personality begins to become encrusted 
by myth he becomes a spirit. And finally a spirit who for some 
reason, probably because of his prowess in battle or his ability as a 
priest, and whose remains continue to be worshipped by the tribe, 
becomes a god. In short, a god is the spirit of a dead hero. A spe- 
cial name, ‘“euhemerism,” is given to this doctrine when it occurs 
in Greek culture; but it is a mistake, I think, to limit the term geo- 
graphically. I believe most gods, probably all, are dead heroes. 
Fourthly, religion is communion with the dead. Fifthly, sacrifice, 
as used in a religious sense in feeding the dead. Sixthly, the ghost 
either for love or fear would have nothing but good said about him 
or tohim. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Prayer was born in threnody 
and cradled in epitaph. Prayer is praising or supplicating the dead. 
That is the first stage of religion, and to that aspect a name may be 


given, a word which should be restricted to that aspect. I refer to 


b) 


the term “piety.’’ Piety denotes loving care and tribal communion 
and respectful worship of the dead. Every schoolboy translating 
the sixth book of the Aeneid grudges construing At pius Aeneas. 
We consider him a blackguard. To treat Dido as he treated her 
rouses our righteous anger and indignation. Nevertheless the virtue 
of the man who carried his old father out of burning Troy was piety. 
Honor thy father and thy mother that thot mayest be called pious. 
Domestic piety is centered in and around the hearth and home; the 
hearth where the dead was burnt and his ashes collected ; the Home, 


where the urn, ‘n which the ashes of the father were collected, 
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reposes. Religious piety still prompts us to pray for the souls of the 
dead, and we still have a day in the calendar called All Souls’ Day. 
All our gods are dead heroes. That is the first stage of religion, but 
now there comes the introduction of a false note, a selfish note. It 
may be attributable to cunning priests. It may be due to fear, the 
result of political changes involving kingly despotism. I know not, 
but the reasoning is simple. It would seem that primitive man never 
grasped the fact that he himself was mortal. Perhaps the realization 
of the ego had not developed so far. But when self-consciousnéss 
did dawn and a man discovered that he must one day, sooner or 
later, enter the valley of the shadow, then the whole trend and tenor 
of religion underwent a violent revolution. No longer was the be-all 
and end-all of religion the salvation of the dead but the selfish crav- 
ing for everlasting life. There were various methods adopted to 
attain this end. All I need emphasize here was that this second stage 
of religion, personal salvation, was inevitable. 

The evolution of piety, then, as indeed the evolution of any other 
great spiritual achievement, is not a straight-forward progress like 
the evolution of a cart-wheel but rather like the evolution of an oak 
from an acorn. Nevertheless there are outstanding landmarks. 
First of all the corpse is abandoned. Next love steps in and the 
corpse is protected. Then provision and loving care is lavished on 
the corpse. And then, with the idea of a soul as an entity separate, 
and capable of life separate, from the body, provision is made for 
the soul. Finally communion is sought with the establishment of ab- 
solute atonement. That there are counter-forces and subsidiary fac- 
tors one well recognizes. Asa set off to soul communion is fear of the 


ghost, entailing endless tabooes. I recognize the importance of that 
aspect of the subject quite clearly. Nevertheless, I am fully per- 
suaded in my own mind that it is not fear of the ghost but the 
despairing love of the departed that is the beginning, or at least one 
beginning, of religion. Let us recognize how easy is the transition 
from piety to religion, how easily the love spent on the dead becomes 
divine love, how easily the soul becomes a ghost, and a ghost a spirit, 
and a spirit a god. Let us recognize how simply and sanely one 
can account for sacred mountains and sacred trees and sacred 
streams and sacred places, for temples and idols and angels and 
altars and for the universal longing after immortality. Piety is not 


religion. Piety is human love, religion divine love; but so narrow 
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and so vague is the line that divides them that great leniency should 
be afforded to the poor savage whose untutored mind fails to dis- 
criminate between his father which is in heaven and god. 

Light, though illuminating all things is itself invisible. Love 
though always deadly, always hand in hand with death, is itself 
deathless. For love is the harbinger of Life. Life is the offspring 
of Love, and Piety and Religion are mankind’s blundering efforts to 
discover this tremendous secret, and to demonstrate its truth. 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE 


BY LESLIE A. WHITE 


HERE have been, in general, three kinds of theories advanced 

by sociologists in the past to account for the motives and mecha- 
nisms of human association. These have dealt with race, psychology 
and environment. None, however, has proved entirely adequate. 
In recent years, a group of students of Man, the American anthrop- 
ologists, have attacked and seriously threatened these older sociologi- 
cal concepts. By their investigations of exotic peoples, they have 
shown quite clearly that these theories fall far short of the univer- 
sality of application to which they aspire. The neglect of sociolo- 
gists to appropriate anthropological data has been pointed out by 
H. E. Barnes! and C. A. Ellwood.? Ina recent article in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology,* Messrs. Herskovits and Willey have de- 
veloped this theme to considerable length. They also state (p. 189) 
that certain anthropologists have become quite dissatisfied with the 
older sociological theories and have begun to advance, in their stead, 
theories of their own. Such men as Kroeber and Wissler are exam- 
ples of this tendency. 

It has been maintained by Ogburn* that man’s biological equip- 
ment is practically a constant, both among the several races now and 
among those of the past for many thousands of years. Culture, how- 
ever is an actively varying factor. When we say that man’s biologi- 
cal equipment is a constant, we admit that it varies between certain 
limits, both in the life of an individual, and over a long period of 
time, but we maintain that these limits are comparatively narrow, 
and that they remain practically equal, both from the point of view 
of the several races now, and of a perspective of many thousand 
years. 

As Professor Dewey observes in his Human Nature and Conduct 
(p. 14), “Breathing is an affair of the air as truly as of the lungs; 


1 “Development of Historical Sociology,” Pub. Am. Socio. Soc., Vol. XVI, 
. 26-34. 
ee 2“Theories of Cultural Evolution,” Am. Jour. Sociol., 1918, pp. 799ff. 
3 “Cultural Approach to Sociology,” Am. Jour. Sociol., Vol. XXIX, pp. 


188ff. 
4 Social Change (Huebsch), pp. 130-142. 
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digesting an affair of food as truly as of tissues of the stomach. 
Walking implicates the ground as well as the legs.” These sig- 
nificant facts are often ignored. Similarly, there is action and reac- 
tion between culture and biological equipment in any human situa- 
tion. - Since of these two factors, the biological is the constant, and 
the cultural is the variable, an understanding of civilization is prac- 
tically a knowledge of cultural history. This conclusion which is 
warmly defended by Mr. Kroeber, is, no doubt, a trifle extreme and 
not in strict accord with logic, but nevertheless it affords a very 
efficient working hypothesis from which to approach sociological 
problems. 

Since the civilization that a people will have is a matter of cul- 
tural history rather than of instinctive equipment or organic superi- 
ority, may we not translate this. concept into psychology and assume 
here that the kind of personality one will have depends more upon 
his cultural or situational setting than upon his nervous system or 
his digestion? Just as any race or people has potentially the biologi- 
cal capacity for any type of culture, so does the individual have an 
undifferentiated physiological capacity for personality, the form and 
shape it will have when developed depending upon the environmen- 
tal situations under which he is reared. Just as we are beginning 
now to attack collective problems from the standpoint of cultural 
history and not of biology and psychology, so we must shift our 
emphasis from the physiological side of the individual to the cul- 
tural or situational phases which condition the development of per- 
sonality and shape its final form. Of course, it is well known that 
many psychiatrists recognize the existence of these non-physiologi- 
cal factors, but none give it a place of prime importance, and among 
the orthodox, academic psychologists, it is ignored almost entirely. 

None of the older psychologists gave an account of personality, 
as such, at all in their books, though they did, of course, give an 
account of such things as habit, etc., which are involved in per- 
sonality make-up. We find no chapter on personality in the books 
of James, Titchener, Pillsbury, nor others of their day, despite the 
fact that psychology is supposed to deal with the organism as a 
whole which in human beings is essentially the personality. Profes- 
sor Woodworth, in his Psychology,-A Study of Mental Life, is about 
the first of the academic psychologists to include a chapter on per- 
sonality among the usual ones on will, emotions, etc. In this chap- 
ter, he refers to personality as an “intangible something” and gives 
as the factors in its make-up (1) physique, (2) chemique, (3) in- 
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stincts, and (4) intelligence—all physiological factors. McDougall 
would describe personality in terms of instincts and emotions. Wat- 
son has a chapter entitled “Personality and Its Disturbance” in his 
book, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. He thinks 
of personality as the functioning of the organism as a whole in its 
environment (p. 392), but his attention is primarily on the physio- 
logical organism and only incidentally concerned with the condition- 
ing effect of the environment. In a section, “A Possible Hint from 
Mechanics,” he compares the human organism to a machine, to illus- 
trate how the parts function together and how they act as a whole. 
This is indicative of his attention and emphasis on the physiological 
basis rather than upon the cultural factors. 

Kempf thinks of personality in terms of autonomic segmental 
cravings. He has presented this view admirably in his Autonomic 
Functions and the Personality. Cannon is considered as having 
made a great contribution to psychology by his physiological re- 
searches set forth in Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and 
Rage. Postural tonus and muscular tension which Sherrington dis- 
cusses in his Integrative Action of the Nervous System are also con- 
sidered as being important factors in personality make-up. Perhaps 
this physiological interpretation of personality has been carried to 
the most extreme degree by some of the endocrinologists, for exam- 
ple, Berman, in his Glands Regulating Personality. He would have 
us believe that the world needs merely to await further investigation 
by the endocrinologist in order to control human nature and direct 
the destiny of man! 

Any equation in which the product is the result of two or more 
factors can not be understood by considering only one of these fac- 
tors. We could not understand water, steam and ice by merely 
analyzing them into their chemical components hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; temperature and pressure must be taken into account. The 
future of a cell, or group of cells, in a developing egg is not only a 
matter of bio-chemistry, but of position relative to the other cells. 
Thus a group of cells in an egg may be shifted into another posi- 
tion (before the differentiating process spreads from the blastospore) 
so that cells which originally would have formed the eyes, will now 
form a segment in the spine; cells that would formerly have gone 
to form skin will instead form brain tissue, etc.’ It is the environ- 
mental forces and situations that produce and condition the final 


differentiated form. 
Just as psycho-biological explanations have been found inade- 
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quate to explain the difference between the Mongolians, the Bantus, 
the Nordics, and the Italians, so are interpretations of personality 
differences in terms of neurones, ductless glands, etc., inadequate. 
As it has been found necessary to introduce the methods of the cul- 
ture historian into problems of collective human behavior, so should 
the psychologist turn his attention to the cultural and situational 
factors of personality rather than the physiological. This is logi- 
cally reasonable since the latter is relatively a constant whereas the 
former is a variable of wide range. 

Why do one people have a mother-in-law avoidance rule and not 
another? Why do some tribes care tenderly for their aged, while 
other tribes kill those approaching senility? Psycho-biological ex- 
planations of these questions as well as of the practice of head-hunt- 
ing, the ghost dance, etc., have not sufficed to account for these 
traits, while cultural history has done much to supply a solution. 

Why does one boy grow up thinking it wrong to steal. while 
another does not? Why does one person bow before authority all 
his life whereas another asserts aggressively his independence? Why 
does one and not another possess a castration complex? These 
questions have been answered in terms of the endocrine glands, but 
in practically the same way that differences in civilization were 
explained in terms of biological superiority. 

Can any difference be found in the glandular make-up of a homo- 
sexual and a heterosexual? Can the fact that one boy grows up 
with an ungovernable temper while another controls his be explained 
in terms of physiology? Can the fact that a boy never succeeds in 
transferring his affectional attachment from his mother to another 
woman, and hence never marries, be explained in glandular or neuro- 
logical terms? 

Our contention is that the average normal human being is prac- 
tically a physiological constant, that he presents from the fertiliza- 
tion of the egg a great degree of physiological undifferentiation. The 
environmental and situational factors condition the process of devel- 
opment and final end. The average individual has the potential 
capacity for any of many different types of personality, just as a 
people, race or group possess relatively undifferentiated capacity for 
any one of several different kinds of cultare. 

The situation in psychology has been much the same as in sociol- 
ogy. Thinkers have failed to take account of the cultural factors, 
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and have sought to explain race, group and civilization differences 
in terms of psycho-biology. In almost every instance they have 
erred or their treatment has been inadequate, as Boas, Lowie and 
Ogburn have pointed out. In psychology the emphasis has been, 
and still is, upon the physiological side. This is justifiable insofar as 
man is an animal, but he is more than this. He is a unique animal. 
He alone uses too!s and he alone possesses an articulate language*’— 
in short, possesses a culture. Man has a personality in addition to 
an amimality. This personality is something that is built-up; a proc- 
ess of complex habit functioning of both the organism and the cul- 
tural environment. Analyzing the organism into nerves, glands and 
organs will no more tell you what kind of a personality will be devel- 
oped than a knowledge of metals and mechanics will tell you, of 
given material, whether an automobile or a rotary press will be man- 
ufactured. A personality is the result of a process, a growth and 
development, just as a culture or a civilization is the result of a 
process which is not simply biological. In this process the physio- 
logical organism is only one of the factors which go to make up per- 
sonality. The other is a complex set of environmental situations. 
Just as in a collective study we regarded the biological factor as a 
relative constant and the historic-cultural process as the variable, so 
in studying the individual (generic term) we may regard the physi- 
ological factor as a constant, within comparatively narrow limits, 
while the other, the environmental situations vary widely indeed. 
For example, the glandular, nervous and digestive systems of indi- 
viduals differ within comparatively narrow limits, while the environ- 
mental situations under which they are born and reared vary ex- 
tremely. The multitude of ways and instances in which a child’s 
or youth’s emotions may be conditioned or fixed in this way or that, 
and the many and diverse habit formations and combinations which 
situational expedience may occasion is astounding. 

Of course, a knowledge of physiology is both commendable and 
justifiable, but in view of the fact that about eighty per cent of the 
neuroses and psychoses are of a functional—non-physiological— 
nature,’ and in consideration of the relative efficiency of physiologi- 
cal and environmental situational factors in producing personality, 
it would seem expedient for the psychologist to make the shift of 
emphasis from the physiological to the cultural or situational factors 
as the more dynamic sociologists are trying to do. 


& Boas, Mind of Primitive Man, p. 96. { ais! 
7 Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the State Hospital Commission, State 
of New York, p. 129. 
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BY B. H. SOMERVILLE 


S THE world’s civilization one-tenth as safe from destruction as 

it is complex? Are we certain that there are sufficient forces of 
authority and discipline in the world to insure civilization from any 
of the many forms of decay and death which may come upon it? 
Do we feel sufficiently sure of civilization to leave its very greatest 
problems to be faced by the mere handful of men who alone now 
face them? Will the next dark age be permanent? 


Let us remember that those who seem most willing that civiliza- 
tion be risked are generally those who are quickest to abandon all 
hope for civilization, when the fullness of its dangers becomes appar- 
ent. We do not have to go far to find men who take it for granted 
that the rapid strides of science bear positive proof that the present 
civilization is in the best of health. These men say that the present 
spread of education insures against there ever again being a dark 
age. How can there be darkness when the world is aglow with 
knowledge, when every man has his‘daily papers and his magazines ? 
They tell us again and again that the curve of scientific progress 
resembles a parabola, that science progresses at a cumulative rate. 
And when we question the safety of civilization they think it is be- 
cause we have overlooked this curve of scientific progress. 

But remind these men that life is primarily a struggle of will. 
Show them that the scientific and intellectual struggle is but the peak 
of humanity’s mountain of struggle. Then it becomes easier to tell 
them that a vast wealth of knowledge, of science, may well accumu- 
late while men do yet decay. For have not mountains collapsed and 
peaks been lost? 

And, if their faith in science has not grown into what psycholo- 
gists call a compulsion, these men can perhaps be persuaded to come 
down to fundamentals, to confine their arguments as to civilization’s 
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safety to the moral aspect. Many men will retain their faith in s¢i- 
ence. For faith in science is very pleasant. In fact, it is very exhila- 
rating. And when a man is pleased and exhilarated he is pleasing 
to others. Hence he draws many others to him and to his faith. 

But more important is the fact that the man becomes habituated 
to his faith with its exhilaration, just as men become habituated to 
coffee and to alcoholic drinks. Though he be advised that his faith 
is a fool’s paradise, yet does he feel great pain at losing it. 

Having been brought to see that the value of science is nil when 
morality is ebbing, these men are, of course, anxious to discover that 
morality is not ebbing. Their interest in morality’s actual advance is 
not nearly so great, however. Thus their ideas of sustained human 
welfare seem still to be centered about scientific progress, and not 
about moral progress. As. long as the world can ‘be shown to be 
growing no worse morally they are satisfied. They do not like the 
idea that when morality is not actually moving forward it is, some- 
where within itself, slipping backward. 

And it is not difficult to believe that morality is even growing. 
Do we not see more written about morality now than ever before? 
And do we find it necessary to remind ourselves that more is writ- 
ten on practically every subject now than ever before? 

' From the idea of decay and death the mind tends to shrink and 
turn aside. Only minds in fine discipline remain unaffected when 
they contemplate the return to dust. Mankind as a whole in like 
manner shrinks and turns from the idea of a possible future decay 
and death. And as long as the world allows itself to swallow intoxi- 
cating doctrines of universal freedom it is especially certain to believe 
itself far better than it is. Blind to its own steady decay, it will ever 
laugh at the past and ignore the future. 

Nor should we be surprised to find that those who have had such 
overflowing hope have now no hope at all. For the same pleasure 
that was tealized in the ease accompanying overflowing hope can 
be realized in some measure in the complete abandonment of all 
hope, with all the great effort that hope incites men to make in the 
face of great danger. Hope is not pleasant when it makes men put 
forth painful effort. And men not accustomed to painful effort can- 
not easily bear such hope. Instead they cry, “Let us eat, drink, and 
be merry.” 

After all, the great dark age that seems to be coming upon us is 
absolutely different from the dark ages of the past. In the past it 
was the intellect that was darkened. It was knowledge that was 
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destroyed. Life became more difficult in the sense of becoming more 
strenuous and bare. Necessities became luxuries, and luxuries 
things of a past paradise. For this very reason the will of humanity 
was kept brightly polished in good exercise. There were indeed 
few pleasures, few temptations to take life easy. 

But the dark age now threatening us is a dark age of the will. 
Intellectual achievement may attain to untold brilliancy, and science 
may shine forth on all sides. Science may mirror to man vast 
dominions awaiting his conquest—awaiting his conquest if he but 
maintains his strength of will, his deep strength called morality. 

But the flashing of man’s intellect, his science, tends to obscure 
the great “if.” And man accepts as promised and guaranteed to him 
that land which is even now slipping from his hand. His expecta- 
tion runs high, his strength runs low. 

Let us see where man is failing, where his will is going down. 
We will see two phases of this failing, both of them exceedingly 
important. One phase is the inverse selection of the mediocre and 
the unfit for survival. Every increase in this so-called civilization 
tends to intensify this phase, to take a greater and yet greater toll 
of the fittest and noblest specimens of the race. In the selection of 
the fittest physical specimens for war, and the destruction that tends 
to come most surely to men according as they are brave, we see the 
general tendency of our civilization writ large. 

Moral fitness makes also for physical and mental fitness, as may 
easily be understood. Probably long before Socrates, did men 
observe that wisdom leads to goodness and goodness to wisdom. 
And virtues, since they demand a certain exertion, tend in general 
to make men strong of body. Evil and laziness have always been 
intimately associated. ; 

Therefore, when the most morally fit men are destroyed the race 
is weakened not only morally, but as well mentally and physically. 
When men die in their self-sacrifices the race tends to lose in three 
distinct ways. 

If it happens that sacrifices are in any way imposed upon the 
morally fittest minority, the effect is quite the same. The fagt that 
the majority does not like being accused of imposing upon a minor- 
ity does not at all change things. The rule of the majority has long 
been noted for ingratitude. 

Besides, is not the world learning to accept that the will of the 
majority is always right? Does not the majority believe that its 
very desire to do a thing gives it the right to do that thing? Does 
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not the majority do just what it condemned in Louis the Fourteenth 
—does it not call itself “the state,” “the people,” “the world”? This 
is indeed an age of the majority—an age of the majority, the flesh 
and the devil. 

How does the majority impose sacrifices upon the most morally 
fit minority? It is by urging this minority on with unfair urges, by 
broadcasting appeals to motives which it is the morally fittest who 
possess in greatest degree. It is by appealing to the great storehouses 
of courage, of pain-enduring, of deep effort-making. Furthermore, 
the majority often destroys its benefactors with little hesitation. 
More than one Caesar has been destroyed by a multitude of inferiors. 

Not only this, but the sacrifices of the morally fittest are not made 
good, either to them or to their groups. There is almost no true 
reward. Many hidden guns of resentment are pointed at the men 
who are ostentatiously given a chance to accept the full reward that 
is their right and desert. And if the deserving sense such to be the 
case and refuse reward, the refusal is readily interpreted as being 
the true will of the deserving men, rather than the reflection of the 
will of the world which owes reward. 

If the deserving men happen to be consumed in their self-sacri- 
fices, it is regarded as being rather unnecessary to reward their 
groups. “No man should be rewarded merely because his ancestors 
were great,” says the world, and why, indeed, should any man be 
rewarded merely because of his brothers and associates?’ And we 
are left to infer that great men have no desire that reward come to 
their descendants, their kindred, or their associates—that when great 
men are lost there is no possible way in which to reward them 
through rewarding other people in whom they had interest. 

Rewards are nothing in reality save attempts to make losses good 
to the losers. And rewards by right cover not only actual losses, 

but also risks that have been borne. For risks are, in broad terms, 

losses. When we run risks, do we not lose just so much from our 
safety? And if we continue such risks will we not eventually be 
great actual losers? What, then, is withholding reward, save a 
shrewd way of imposing sacrifice? 

Leaders seem not even to expect that the greatest rewards will 
come to those deserving them. Reward is indeed withheld accord- 
ing as the virtue to be rewarded is great and high. Facing death, 
even in terrible form, in fighting for one’s country, is thus called 
“one’s first duty.” And a certain great amount of bitter scorn is 
heaped by at least a large number of men upon those who ask any- 
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thing worth while in return for such risks. It is forgotten that, “No 
greater love hath any man than that he shall lay down his life for 
another.” 

Leaders fight the idea of absolute equality of reward, as we all 
know. They endeavor to counterbalance the dangerous belief in any 
sort of equality with lengthy and constantly repeated explanations 
in the hope that such beliefs will not eventually undermine principles 
that they admit to be absolutely necessary. And they take it for 
granted that the ordinary run of men sees also the necessity for 
these principles. “Absolute equality is obviously impossible of 
approach,” they say, “and a little equality is necessary in order to 
stimulate men and make them put forth effort. Everyone can see 
the truth of that.” 

But all sorts of equality are related. And a belief in any kind 
of equality leads mankind to believe in practically all kinds, and to 
insist upon forcing such belief into the life of society. 

Even equality of opportunity is a stumbling-block. For equality 
is of two very different, almost opposing, sorts. There is oppor- 
tunity to assist oneself. And there is opportunity to assist society. 
And if the opportunity to assist themselves that is allowed men is 
not governed by the past use they have made of opportunity to 
assist society, where will opportunity lead? And which will event- 
ually lose all things, including all opportunity, in such case, the forces 
of virtue, of usefulness, or the forces of vice, of destruction? Yet 
even so important a thing for consideration as this is overlooked 
with ease by a world growing more and more freed from true ideals, 
more and more enslaved to appetites. And thus does the sacrifice 
of the morally fittest grow steadily greater. 

The physically and mentally weak, and as well the morally weak, 
live in more or less of an asylum. They are shielded by their inter- 
nal make-up as well as by their environment in a civilized world. 
Who would think of asking anything positive of the physically, men- 
tally, or morally weak? Who expects them to make positive contri- 
butions to human welfare? We are satisfied if they do not destroy us. 

Yes, even the morally weak are protected. They are protected 
from the vengeance that should have issue from their crimes. 
Revenge is considered as being far worse than actual crime. “We 
will teach men to respect law at all costs,” say the jurists as soldiers 
are ordered to fire into crowds who feel a great urge to punish with 
effective swiftness those who break even that most respected of 
laws, “Thou shalt do no murder.” 
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Is it remarkable, then, that the race decays steadily? The mere 
fact that there actually are eugenists and others who say that the 
race needs upbuilding makes the world think that it need not worry 
over that matter at all. It does not know how few and how power- 
less are those men. Nor does it grasp the fact that those men have 
no hope of positive racial up-building until a great period has passed, 
that those men hope only for arresting the present rapid decay. 

And racial decay, racial weakening, cannot be thought of, save as 
causing decay of racial will, undermining of humanity’s deeper 
strength. 

The other phase of racial weakening of will is the phase of lazi- 
ness. It includes, for one thing, the progress of science. For science 
is a bringer of rest and leisure. Every step of science forward 
allows men just so much more rest, just so much lying in nonuse of 
faculties. And as faculties are not used they tend to weaken and 
to disappear, slowly but steadily. 

This phase includes also moral decay, since moral decay means 
moral laziness. As the morally fittest, the men who make greatest 
true struggle, in the deep sense, tend today toward destruction, and 
not toward survival, as in precivilized ages, morality itself suffers 
and disintegrates. 

For morality is a frail flower, after all. It does not support 
itself, but depends upon a struggling minority of men to support it. 
Morals are high and morality as a whole is true only when the men 
who have high morals and true morality are maintained as a group 
and multiply. In their going down is the going down of morality, 
the going down of organized resistance to laziness, to inertia. 

This age is indeed the twilight age of morality. The most god- 
like of men are passing, while the ape is breathing deeply in delight 
and his shadow is deepening upon mankind. 

Shall mankind, the highest product of evolution, bear the seed 
of dissolution? Shall he spring the leak of unending weakening of 
will, and degenerate slowly and steadily until he is at last a degen- 
erate brother to the worm? Nothing permanently hindered his ascent. 
Will nothing permanently hinder his descent? Shall we not admit 
that there is a radical something out of place, some misplacement 
that has brought about the ends of other civilizations, and has made 
dark man’s intellect? Surely, the thing at fault is more than a mere 
detail. 

May it not easily be that the thing at fault is our very idea of 
life? May it not easily be that we have not yet the proper symbol for 
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life? Such a thing might seem, indeed, to be a mere detail, harm- 
iessly overlooked, while yet it is of exceeding and fundamental im- 
portance. There seems in truth little concern for a proper symbol 
for life. Yet we see many thousands of dollars offered for the 
most suitable name, the most suitable symbol, for one of the many 
newspapers. 

Omar Khayyam pictured life as a succession of bubbles in a glass 
of wine. Others have pictured it as a bird that’ flies from darkness 
into a lighted room only to return again into darkness. And the 
chief thing-common to such pictures is the temporal aspect of life. 
Life is shown to be with beginning and with end. 

The Hindus have pictured life as a great wheel moving round 
unceasingly, and carrying the soul from one existence to another. 
And in many modifications and colors has this picture been painted. 

Others have pictured life as a sea of moving logs, ships and ice- 
bergs, in which one has to make greatest effort, if one is to remain 
long without collision. 

Now the important thing for emphasis in a symbol of life is not 
the obvious fact of struggle so much as the method of struggle, the 
direction in which struggle should be made. One may make the same 
degree of effort in any direction. But that effort will carry one at a 
running pace in some directions, and at next to no pace at all in 
other directions. Note how easy it is for champions of organized 
appetites, such as the desire for the many forms of freedom, equal- 
ity, and rights, to go far with the effort they make. Note how, dur- 
ing practically every age, champions of some form of these desires 
are by the populace applauded constantly, and immortalized at their 
end. And note how the most important ideals. as authority, justice, 
and duty, shrink and yet shrink. Note how unsung are the heroes 
who risk and give all that authority, for instance, remain as high and 
strong as possible. 

The ideal symbol for life must be simple, even in its represen- 
tativeness. It must be the simplest possible representation of cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces, and the great struggle between these 
forces. a 

Now the simplest representation of these forces and the struggle 
between them is the spinning disc. For a spinning disc tends to 
throw off all things upon it. Place a marble, for illustration, upon 
a spinning phonograph disc, at the center. At first it is not appre- 
ciably affected. Then it is. Then it is sped off the disc. You are 
upon your individual spinning disc. And society is upon its own, 
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much greater, spinning disc. You and society are not marbles, how- 
ever. You are given will, the centrifugal power to remain on your 
spinning discs by resisting, by controlling appetites, and remaining 
in safety on the centers of your discs. But when you cease to con- 
trol your appetites, when you cease to resist, you are becoming in- 
deed as marbles, and like marbles you then roll unresistingly. 

And when your ideals have become pleasant and your effort 
spontaneous you have ceased to struggle. When your ideals bring 
your mouth to water they are not true ideals, but are idealized appe- 
tites. Not on such as these, but on true ideals alone should you focus 
your attention. For appetites are obscure, yet safe, in true ideals, 
while true ideals have no room in appetites. 

Thus it is that freedom is obscure yet safe in authority, while 
authority is ever lost in freedom. For every degree of freedom in- 
vites and makes for, not authority, but a yet greater degree of free- 
dom. All degrees of freedom are dovetailed together, to the very 
ultimate of anarchy. 

Thus also it is that equality is obscure yet safe in justice while 
justice is ever lost in equality. For every degree of equality invites 
and makes for, not justice, but a yet greater degree of equality. All 
degrees of equality are dovetailed together to the very level of deso- 
lation and death. 

And thus also it is that rights are allowed full being in duties, 
while duties are ever lost in rights. For all rights invite and make 
for, not duties, but yet greater rights, to the very limit of indifference 
and selfishness. Note how great is the extent in which men who 
clamor for rights neglect all duties. And note how men who per- 
form their duties do not care to take advantage of the rights which 
are so universally exercised. 

Is it not alone the spinning disc which pictures the great and 
unceasing pull which doctrines of freedom, equality and rights 
exert? And does not it alone picture the great and unceasing effort 
of the conscious, painful, sort which must be put forth in order to 
resist and overcome these great appetites? Does not the spinning 
disc alone remind one constantly of the direction in which struggle 
should be made—of the safe, central, position which is gained and 
maintained only when authority, justice and duties have full atten- 
tion given them? Does not the spinning disc, identical in form with 
the bull’s-eye target, alone keep effort focused? 

But to focus effort is like forcing the world to awaken and arise 
ona morning of bitter cold. The world would lay warm and in com- 
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fort all day, even until the twilight, when it is too late for earning 
future bread. The world imagines itself to have headaches and 
many excusing pains. The world thinks its symbols for life are 
good enough. The world says, “We have come near enough to the 
things. Let us alone. We do not like extremists.” And we are left 
to wonder whether all extremes are not harmful, whether even 
extreme goodness is not to be sought after, but is ever to be com- 
promised with evil. 

Woe to the nation that comes “near enough” to winning a war, 
and loses the last battle thereof! Woe to the world that comes 
“near enough” to Truth, and misses the important part thereof! 
Woe to the world that calls half truths “good enough,” and follows 
the appetizing untruths suggested, into the very wilderness of con- 
fusion! Woe to the world that is led astray by such half-truths, by 
such truths that cannot be trusted alone! 

Did you note how the marble rolled over and over as it sped off 
the spinning phonograph disc? Compare this with the recurring 
anarchy that was noted by even the ancients, the rolling under of 
anarchy as newly established authority rolls in the ascendency, and 
the rolling under of newly established authority as anarchy rolls up 
again in the ascendency. Then ask yourself, “Where is society 
rolling ?” 

Had authority been deep it would never have started rolling, or 
at least would have stopped rolling almost at once. Authority would 
have remained safe on the center of its spinning disc, on the center 
which represents the indefinite stretch of future ages. And in so 
remaining, authority would have guaranteed to these future ages life 
and strength. As things are now going, authority does not know 
which age will bring to it forever its end. 

The Caesar who comes at intervals to restore order has ever 
bargained for showy, dynamic, discipline with obscure, yet exceed- 
ingly valuable, static discipline. That is, the deeper reverence for 
authority has been allowed to go, in order to be certain of obtaining 
that showy respect for authority which is manifest in beautiful oaths 
of allegiance, oaths which men never mean to keep. It is like a: man’s 
forcing himself to pray to a god whom he hates. His tongue is will- 
ing, but his soul is weak. In bargaining for such discipline, the 
Caesar has ever been bargaining with the devil—with the devil who 
never loses in a bargain, who never gives save to cover up a greater 
theft. 
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Men noticed at an early day that authority will always win, and 
truth crushed to earth will rise again, provided there are men fight- 
ing for authority and truth with full energy. But they forget that 
there must be men fighting for authority and truth with full energy. 
They forgot the part that man himself must play in the battle for 
authority and truth. They remembered merely that authority had 
won and truth risen. Men’s faith in authority thus grew, and in- 
stead of fostering authority and truth, men became quite dependent 
upon them. They took great pleasure in the victory of authority 
and truth which they supposed to be assured and absolute. And 
they have not yet learned their mistake. 

Instead, they have learned to think it blasphemous to say, “I 
shall make God’s fight mine own. I shall invite God to work through 
mine agency.” And they are glad to leave the most important, most 
frail, things to God, while turning aside to cultivate weeds, or to 
enjoy further release from effort. 

As authority decays and the rod of discipline is increasingly 
spared, we can almost see the devil’s smile as it widens in delight 
and in mockery. For crime increases in greater and yet greater 
extent, even in spite of immense increases in the world’s economic 
wealth, immense advances in education, and immense advances 

‘toward equality, any one of which was thought to be a sure cure for 

crime. Especially does the devil’s smile seem to widen as apparently 
unassailable excuses are found for preventing punishment from com- 
ing to criminals. That is, all crime tends nowadays to be blamed 
upon the criminal’s environment, upon his composite group. Thus 
the criminal escapes with little pain. And, of course, it is taken as 
self-evident that no group should bear even a small fraction of the 
punishment which should issue from crime. Thus the group also 
escapes. And society, the group composed of the greatest number 
of men innocent of each crime, has to bear the pain of criminality 
that grows steadily greater. And yet the world thinks it is to be 
congratulated for having prevented in major extent the suffering of 
the innocent for the guilty! 

On life’s spinning disc there is but one safe point of direction. 
Yet there is an infinite number of points which carry to destruction. 
There is but one truth which should be accepted as most fundamen- 
tal. This is the truth that the struggle to maintain morality, which 
allows freedom to things according as they deserve freedom, and 
calls the things of greatest deserved freedom things of authority— 
that this is the real, deep, significant, struggle of life. 
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- Yet there is an infinitude of truths, any one of which, when 
accepted as fundamental, rolls one away into confusion. The argu- 
ments for authority are few and unchanging, while the arguments 
for freedom are a changing multitude without end. A unity is 
opposed to an infinite plurality. 

The pull against authority will never end. The spinning disc will 
spin on through ail time. But woe to the world that fails to recog- 
nize the spinning, and thus rolls over and away! 


A GLIMPSE AT SPIRITUALISM 


BY JOHN J. BIRCH 


| hee term Spiritualism, as used by philosophical writers denotes 
the opposite of materialism, but it is also used in a narrower 
sense to describe the belief that the spiritual world manifests itself 
by producing in the physical world, effects inexplicable by the known 
laws of natural science. Many individuals are of the opinion that 
it is a new doctrine; but in reality the belief in occasional manifesta- 
tions of a supernatural world has probably existed in the human 
mind from the most primitive times to the very moment. It has 
filtered down through the ages under various names. As Haynes 
states in his book, Spiritualism vs. Christianity, “It has existed for 
ages in the midst of heathen darkness, and its presence in savage 
lands has been marked by no march of progress, by no advance in 
civilization, by no development of education, by no illumination of 
the mental faculties, by no increase of intelligence, but its acceptance 
has been productive of and coexistent with the most profound ignor- 
ance, the most barbarous superstitions, the most unspeakable immor- 
talities, the basest idolatries and the worst atrocities which the world 
has ever known.” 

In Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Greece and Rome such things as 
astrology, soothsaying, magic, divination, witchcraft and necromancy 
were common. Moses gives very early in the history of the human 
race a catalogue of spirit manifestations when he said: “There shall 
not be found among you any one that maketh his son or his daugh- 
ter to pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter 
with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that 
do these things are an abomination unto the Lord.” 


Greek mythology and the belief in the messages of the oracles is 
nothing more than spiritualism as were also the public and private 
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seances held in ancient Rome. Pliny, the celebrated naturalist of 
antiquity, seems to have been one of the few to challenge this doc- 
trine. In his Natural History, Book 30, Chapter 2, he says: “We 
may be fully assured and boldly conclude that it is a detestable and 
abominable art, grounded on no certain rules; full of lies and vani- 
ties, howsoever it carry some shadow of verity and to say a truth 
with certitude which it hath in effecting anything, proceeds rather 
from the devilish art poisoning practiced therewith than from the 
art of magic itself. But why men seek and harken after 
the lies which the magicians of old time have let fly and sent abroad ; 
when I myself in my youth have seen and heard Apion, that great 
and famous grammarian tell strange tales. . . . That same Apion 
reported in my hearing that he had conjured and raised up spirits 
to inquire and learn of Homer, in what country he was born and 
from what aprents descended; but he durst not relate what answer 
was made again, either unto him or them.’ Ancient Greece and 
Rome were the hotbeds of spiritual deceptions and manifestations 
and as a consequence, many of their customs were barbarous; their 
social life was infamous and their worship was gross and licentious. 

The early Chinese in their teleological superstitions of Taoism and 
Hindu Buddhism held the notion of the survival of the dead. In 
either religion is found all the shocking phases of mediumistic super- 
stition and bewildering witchcraft, which in comparatively modern 
times so benighted the mind of Christendom. They believed that 
spirits were everywhere—they haunted houses, frequented thickets 
and roamed from place to place. Their sounds, weird and eeric 
were heard in the darkness of the night when the wind howled about 
the roof or the mice or rats held revelry in the ceiling. The dread 
of the spirits is the nightmare of the Chinaman’s life. 

In India, Siam, Africa and other heathen lands, spiritualism has 
come to its fairest fruitage, for it fills the mind of those ignorant 
people with constant terror and brings to them most debasing super- 
stitions. Today there are thousands of spirit mediums in unenlight- 
ened India and in all essential respects they teach the same doctrines, 


perform the same wonders and claim the same intercourse with 
spirits as do the mediums of England and America. The doctrine of 
spiritualism has kept India in profound ignorance; it has erected 
thousands of temples which are the haunts of infamy and vice; it 
has kept that country in the deepest illiteracy and has permitted thou- 
sands of people to die from snake bites because those reptiles have 
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not been molested for fear of disturbing the spirits of the grand- 
parents who are believed to have returned in that shape. 

Africa has been cursed for ages by spiritualism. It has its spirit 
mediums, its medicine men, its witches and the spirits of the dead 
are the objects of worship. Fear and superstition reign supreme 
and the same results have been produced as in China and India. In 
these lands, the doctrine manifests itself in its true colors. It is the 
direct cause of the deepest degradation and the most debasing super- 
stitions. It fills the minds of its ignorant and superstitious votaries 
with the ever-present fear of evil spirits. The mediumship of its 
priests, witches, conjurers and medicine men has opened the way 
to the most fearful tyrrany and infamy. Everywhere throughout 
heathen lands unclean demons are working their will, leaving dark- 
ness, stagnation and death in their trains. It has contributed noth- 
ing to the advancement of these people but tendéd to increase their 
darkness and augment their superstitions. 


MopERN SPIRITUALISM 


Modern spiritualism has abandoned many of the ancient prac- 
tices and now centers itself upon receiving messages from the de- 
parted dead rather than appeasing them and building temples and 
making sacrifices to their honor and glory. Its vast number of 
adherents are drawn mostly from people of an inferior intelligence 
as a glance into the average spiritualistic meeting or conversation 
with the majority of mediums will give evidence. It is with this 
general type of intelligence that certain psychological phenomena 
such as illusions, hallucinations, apperceptions and mental telepathy 
are carried from their field of science to that of religion, being very 
often misapplied and falsely used, not only by the laiety but espe- 
cially by the mediums. The phenomena of illusions are very often 
mistaken by those interested in spiritualism to be spirit manifesta- 
tions. An illusion is a false or erroneous perception which is often 
spoken of as a deception of the senses. IIlusions of sound are very 
common. A person may fancy having heard his name called when 
in point of fact the sound thus interpreted may have been anything 
from a stmmons to some other person of a similar name to the 
barking of a dog or the whistle of a locomotive. Similarly, when 
one enters a darkened room the sense of sight will often dictate that 
a person is sitting on a chair—an experience wl:ich most people 
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have had as children—and the subsequent discovery that the sup- 
posed person consists of clothing hanging upon the chair is hard to 
accept as true. In extreme instances, strong desires often determine 
errors of perception. One falsely recognizes as a desired friend or 
feared enemy, some stranger or even a clump of bushes or a stump 
seen in the moonlight; or one falsely singles out his voice or foot- 
step among the confused mass of sounds that fall on the ear. Such 
instances of false recognition or illusory perception bring vividly 
the fact that perception is not a passive reception of a sense percep- 
tion, but rather a reaction of the mind upon a cue supplied by the 
sense-impression. 

The reverse is also true—namely that the mind will often supply 
not only the cue but will create the sense-impression as well. Thus, 
when one is listening for expected footsteps, one will find one’s self 
time after time interpreting other sounds, as those of the awaited 
step. At night a nervous person will often awaken to hear burglars 
passing from room to room. Step follows step in stealthy but un- 
mistakable rhythm, though the whole impression has no other objec- 
tive basis than perhaps the occasional cracking of the floor, accom- 
paniments of changing temperature. 

Illusions of every sort are more readily induced if one has re- 
cently had experiences which might suggest them. When an indi- 
vidual comes face to face with a friend in the dark, the person will 
be more easily recognized if he has been thought of for some consid- 
erable time. The more keenly attentive one is to any imagined 
object, the more potently does imagination govern perception, both 
at the moment of imagining and for subsequent periods of indefinite 
duration. The spiritualist whose mind is continually dwelling on 
spirits of departed friends, will in many ways perceive illusions of 
the departed ones. The more easily their minds are influenced the 
more real will be the supposed visions or messages. 

Hallucinations furnish equally as good grounds for spiritualistic 
fallacies. These phenomena refer primarily to the consciousness of 
objects felt to be physically present, when as a matter of fact no 
object of any kind is at hand. Many of the alleged telepathic phe- 
nomena involve hallucinations; thus for instance when one sitting 
in a room suddenly sees another person known to be thousands of 
miles distant come in and sit down. Again, when alone in the same 
way one suddenly hears some sentence clearly spoken. In neither 
case, needless to say, is any one actually present, except the owner 
of the hallucination, and there are no obvious external phenomena 
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which could be held accountable for the experience. All the senses 
seem to be represented from time to time in the hallucinary percep- 
tion, although hearing and vision are perhaps the ones most fre- 
quently involved. 

Mysticism likewise plays an important part in spiritualism. As 
far as psychology is concerned, mysticism arises from the fact that 
we only partially can foresee and control our bodily and mental 
changes. What one does from habit or from direct forethought is 
the result of direct past or present volition, but if the hand writes 
something of which the writer has no knowledge or intention, such 
is termed automatic. When primitive man experienced loss of men- 
tal or physical control through drug intoxication or through any of 
the trance-inducing processes, the only possible interpretation was 
through mysticism or that someone else was controlling the muscles 
or the thought activities. Out of such mental and bodily automat- 
isms grew spiritualistic practices for securing visions or procuring 
information. Wherever it is not fraudulent as it generally is in 
materializing seances, automatic writing or similar phenomena, it 
has to do with the psychological problems of the subconscious mind 
and mental-volitional activity. 

Wherever mysticism is a systematic practice, the procedure con- 
tains certain common elements. The first is the withdrawal of 
attention from the activities and sense stimuli of the common life— 
a negation of personality as it were and the second is extraordinary 
concentration of attention upon some particular object, ofttimes sug- 
gested by the medium of hypnotism. More or less elaborate direc- 
tions are given to the tyro as to methods of procedure and the stages 
of the process are carefully set forth. In oriental mysticism, there 
are directions as to how to sit; how to control the breath, and how 
to exclude the distraction of the senses. It is an emptying process of 
the mind shus especially fitting the individual for the reception of 
external suggestions. It is upon the susceptibility of the mind that 
spiritualism builds its superstructure and the successful perpetuation 
of its frauds depends upon this very thing. Very susceptible per- 
sons, those of a weakened mind, those of easy convictions and those 
ignorant of physical laws, are chief among its adherents. 

The psychological ground of mediumship lies largely in their 
ability to keenly analyze the mind of their subjects and by adroit 
questions gather material for their messages. This can very easily 
be done with the average person appearing before a medium for a 
reading. Personally I have tried this with a number of celebrated 
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mediums. Very carefully and tactfully they have suggested ques- 
tions in the course of their message which I made a point of answer- 
ing, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly. Then by care- 
fully watching, I noticed they added superfluous details to what I 
had already told them and returned the same to me as a message. 
I remember with special vividness one seance in which I suggested 
to the medium that I was a teacher of biology and soon he began to 
tell me all about my teaching and that I was soon to be placed in dif- 
ferent circumstances, etc. I gave him cues from time to time to 
which he added details and returned as messages. The facts of the 
case is that at that time I was not a teacher, neither had I ever 
taught biology. 

With mediums, the imagination frequently becomes a creative 
power of the first order, vast in quantity, if not in quality. If they 
can once secure an insight into the desires or past life of their sub- 
jects they manipulate that data so that very plausable messages are 
constructed. When most of the communications are carefully ana- 
lyzed they are found to be made up of two parts: One a reflection of 
what we read in the Book of Revelation giving a vision of the heav- 
enly city, the condition of the departed and their desire to inform 
those of earth that they are happy and contented and the other part 
merely a reflection of ordinary earthly appctites and habits gathered 
by the mediums from their subjects. 

Hypnotism is also very frequently resorted to by mediums. This 
is especially adaptable to small public meetings where the medium 
can hypnotize an individual, making an automaton of one and then 
magnetize the others. This is a condition very easily obtained when 
one realizes that the general type of people who attend seances or 
adhere to the faith are those whose hearts are sorrowing for the 
loss of loved ones. It appeals to the human heart at a point when it 
is peculiarly liable to deception and unless there is a very robust com- 
mon sense and a very stalwart faith, far removed from credulity, 
there is a great temptation for practicing deception as well as there 
is a great liability to deception. The medium comes with the “ouija” 
board, the trance, the spirit materialization, the tipping table and the 
saddenéd heart or inquiring mind easily translates the rappings and 
writings and vision into its own desires. Spiritualism fattens on the 
weakness of human nature. 

It is claimed by mediums that their mood and the condition of 
their health have a great bearing on the character of their work. 
When these statements are made one is often tempted to inquire 
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whether or not the mentality of the person desiring a reading does 
not create in them an unfruitful mood. That is to say, if upon 
observing the person coming to them, they believe him to be un- 
susceptible to suggestion or of a superior mentality, they can resort 
to the plea of being incapacitated or otherwise unable to give a suc- 
cessful reading. 


FRAUDS PERPETRATED BY SPIRITUALISTS 


The spiritualists themselves have spoken their own death sen- 
tence. For a long time the Fox sisters, who were the original ex- 
ponents of spiritualism in this country, baffled investigating com- 
mittees relative to their work in regard to mysterious tappings. 
However, professors Flint, Lee and Coventry of Buffalo, New York, 
discovered that the baffling noises were produced by one of the sis- 
ters as she partly dislocated and restored to place the bones of her 
knees. 

Besides the general arguments for supposing that the physical 
phenomena of spiritualism may be due to conjuring, there are several 
special reasons which gain force as time goes on. Principal among 
these is the fact that almost every medium who has been prominently 
before the public, has at some time or other been detected in fraud 
or what cannot be detected from fraud, except on some violently 
improbable hypothesis and also that although it is easy to devise 
experiments of various kinds which would place certain phenomena 
above the suspicion of conjuring by eliminating the necessity for con- 
tinuous observation on the part of the investigators, there is no good 
evidence that such experiments have ever succeeded. 

The expose of Eusapia Palladino in the autumn of 1909 at 

‘Columbia University, is a most conclusive proof that fraud is widely 
used. Professor Munsterberg of Harvard considers that all the 
phenomena produced in the presence of Eusapia are fraudulent. He 
relates in a fascinating manner how in a dark seance where he was 
present, a spectator, lying on the floor near the chair of the medium, 
the better to observe her, caught her bare heel at the very moment 
she was reaching her leg behind her in order to obtain possession of 
a stool. It is said that other American investigators who have seri- 
ously studied her case have also met with fraud and trickery, stimu- 
lated by trance and no trace of true hysteria. 
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The exposure made in Boston by prominent newspapers before 
large audiences also point to the falsity of spiritualistic materializa- 
tion. Ata certain theatre in that city when a prominent medium was 
giving a demonstration of spirit return, the lights suddenly flashed 
on and newspaper men rushed upon the stage, opened the material- 
ization booth and revealed to the audience the lecturer among his 
array of wigs and make-ups. Personally it has been my pleasure to 
attend a number of select materialization assemblies. During the 
first of them I sat in the rear of the darkened room, far removed 
from a tent from which the spirits emerged. Finally it was my good 
pleasure to sit nearer the tent in such a position that I could see the 
side of the canvas structure. Communicating with it from the back 
was a small door through which the supposed spirits entered. A 
number of spirits appeared and likewise a number of people in the 
audience recognized them as departed relatives or friends. Finally, 
a spirit appeared with a message for me and I followed the custom 
of the others and left my seat in the dark and shook hands with 
the supposed relative materialized in a body. Then the next day as 
I was walking on the street I happened to meet the party who con- 
ducted the meeting. She having become more or less acquainted 
with me, stopped and we shook hands. While grasping her hand I 
told her that her voice sounded very familiar and her hand felt 
equally so—in fact very much like the voice and the hand of the 
evening before. Her face became very much flushed and she uttered 
these words: “There are lots of fools who like to part with their 
money.’ From her own mouth she admitted the falsity of her prac- 
tices. 

There are persons who will undoubtedly say that this is not spir- 
itualism nor spirit manifestations. In reply I must say this: That 
whatever it is, it goes under the name of spiritualism and is being 
carried out by celebrated mediums in various parts of the country. 

At another time I was invited to a trumpet meeting.’ Before 
entering the house where the gathering was to be held I sprinkled 
calcium sulphide in my hair and on my face. This chemical has the 
property of glowing with a yellowish-blue light in the dark and there- 
fore soon after the lights were turned off my head and face began to 
glow with a faint light. The medium informed me that I had a 
wonderful aurora and that my father was materializing in my form. 
Also a message was given me from my sister. The fact of the case 
is that my father was at home that night listening to the radio and 
as for my sister, I never was fortunate enough to ever have had one. 
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After the meeting several persons told me of the wonderful stimulat- 
ing effect I had given to the meeting and described the “aurora” 
about my face and head. The medium who conducted the meeting 
did not approach me, but the others fully believed that I possessed 
psychic power—thanks to my knowledge of the chemistry of lumi- 
nous compounds. 


GREAT MEN AND SPIRITUALISM 


There are some who ask how the names of celebrated men such 
as Doyle, Hyslop, Flammarion and others can be associated with 
such spurious practices. The explanation is that they have been in- 
terested in the subject so long and allowed it to occupy such a major 
part in their mental activity that they have actually forced them- 
selves to believe it and in consequence they do. I might illustrate 
it by an elderly gentleman of my acquaintance. He will tell me 
most vividly of the battle of Gettysburg and how he spent those 
awful days of battle. But the fact is that he never fought in that 
battle at all, for he enlisted in September and the battle was fought 
in the previous July. His mind is not at all deranged. He joined 
the remnants of one of the companies which had fought at Gettys- 
burg and at the close of the war his company was remembered as 
having fought in that battle. He began by not denying he was at 
the battle and later told stories of the battle until at last after years 
of. story telling,—in reality, lying, he now fully believes he passed 
through the siege of Gettysburg. He forced upon his own mind this 
belief and did not stop to compare calendar dates. This is the same 
with men who hold to any false doctrine. They have lead them- 
selves to their present belief and haye not met the facts squarely 
and been honest with themselves to admit their errors. 


OUTLINE OF LIBERAL FUNDAMENTALS 


BY CURTIS W. REESE 


IBERAL religion can never formulate a statement of faith that 
ie will possess any authority other than that inhering in its con- 
formity to observed and experienced facts, its essential reasonable- 
ness, and its evident human worth. Indeed, liberals in religion are 
so diverse in origin and so multiple in method that to find and state 
their common fundamentals is a very difficult task. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that deep below the ordinary formulations of the 
faith of the liberal religious movements there are certain fundamen- 
tals which are the source of whatever power the current formula- 
tions possess. The discovery of these fundamentals is prerequisite 
to a united liberal movement. 

If, as I believe, these fundamentals are also the foundation of 
social idealism and progress, then the discovery and statement of 
them is doubly desirable. If liberal religion is in fact basically at- 
one with accurate knowledge, humanistic aspirations, and techni- 
cal skill, then liberal religion has everything to gain by reformulat- 
ing its faith in a way that will sharply demark it from the vain repe- 
titions of the older creeds ard place it squarely on the side of thor- 
ough-going realistic modernism. 

To me the liberal fundamentals appear to be: (1) the authority 
of evidence; (2) the supremacy of intelligence; (3) the validity of 
freedom; (4) the leadership of the competent, and (5) the com- 
monwealth of man. Let us see what these fundamentals involve. 


I. Tue Autnority or EviDENCE 


Man has always tended to rely on authority of one sort or 
another. With some authority has rested in various externals—as 
oracles, seers, teachers, institutions, books, creeds, and the like. 
With others authority has been internal—as conscience, inner light, 
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sense of ought, pure reason, etc. But the tendency has been more 
and more to rely on evidence; that is, facts reasonably interpreted. 
Throughout practical life the authority of evidence is very generally 
accepted. Throughout the world of science evidence is the sole 
authority. Jurisprudence presupposes loyalty to evidence. 

Religious beliefs for the most part have been founded not on 
carefully weighed evidence but on uncriticized desire, ecstatic expe- 
rience, and false logic. Authoritarian creeds usually consist pri- 
marily of pronouncements in regard to things unknown if not un- 
knowable, and secondarily with man’s conduct in view of the pri- 
mary pronouncements. But thus far there is not a shred of com- 
petent evidence in regard to the nature and purpose of ultimate 
reality. Hence, a conduct-creed based on such pronouncements is a 
house of straw on shifting sand. Only man’s sound instincts have 
saved him from the utter sandal of committing his body as well as 
his soul to such precarious dwellings. A healthy nature has saved 
many a man from the logical consequences of his formal professions. 

So unfounded in point of evidence are the authoritarian systems 
of religion that in my judgment they may well be left out of account 
in the new formulations. We do not need a paraphrase of Calvin- 
ism—an anemic counterfeit of ontnology—but a new departure that 
will depart as far from creeds of the pre-scientific age as can be 
justified by the evidence at hand. 

The genuine liberal in religion, as elsewhere, is willing to follow 
the evidence wherever its reasonable interpretation may lead. He 
makes no reservations. There are no forbidden fields. Though the 
evidence slay him, yet will he follow it, firm in the belief that fact is 
better than fiction, that truth is better than error, that the uneasy 
struggle for knowledge is better than the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 


Il. Ture SUPREMACY OF INTELLIGENCE 


Closely related to the authority of evidence is the supremacy f 
intelligence. The function of evidence is to reveal the truth. ‘he 
function of intelligence is to control conduct in harmony with he 
desirable possibilities revealed by the truth. 

The acceptance of the supremacy of intelligence has far rech- 
ing consequences. It means a break with the age-long habit of-on- 
formity to precedent. It means also a skeptical attitude tovards 
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one’s own bias, intuition, and pure reason. Intelligence accepts the 
testimony of the fathers, the history of institutions, and systems of 
logic as evidence of what has been, but not as authority for what 
should be. Intelligence is intolerant both of purely external author- 
ity—including precedent as such, and of purely internal authority— 
including bias, intuition, and pure reason. But intelligence gives due 
consideration to all that which when critically considered properly 
bears on any proposed conduct. 

Intelligence applied to any given problem involves: (1) the col- 
lation of all pertinent facts; (2) fair weighing and ordering of the 
facts; (3) definite understanding of a goal that is both desirable and 
possible in view of the facts, and (4) the technical skill to enlist and 
direct all available forces in the achievement of the desired goal. 
This is human engineering. 

How different is this method of intelligence from that ordinarily 
in operation! Ordinarily we “catch an idea,” “jump at conclusions,” 
“take chances,” and “revel in mystical intoxication.” It is not too 
much to say that with the exception of a few noble ventures the 
human race has never yet tried to apply intelligence to its problem 
of conquering the world and of living an abundant life. 

Suppose we studied the race problem as thoroughly as an archi- 
tect plans a steel structure ; suppose we attacked the problem of edu- 
cation as comprehensively as an international banking house surveys 
the resources and needs of the people it serves ; suppose we set about 
| production and distribution with the exactness of the mathematicians 
who measure and weigh the stars; and, while we are supposing, let 
us try to imagine what could be done for human justice and happi- 
\ness if the government of the world were a science instead of a sys- 
tem of conflicting ambitions. As a matter of fact the present state 
of exact knowledge gives reasonable ground for the fervent hope 
that we shall yet intelligently control our social destiny. 


Ill. THe Necessity oF FREEDOM 


Freedom is a much-abused term. -It is frequently used indis- 
criminately as a synonym of caprice and license. Without enter- 
ing here into the interminable discussion of freedom vs. determin- 
ism, suffice it to say that beyond all actions growing out of inherent 
trends and environmental pressure there is a wide realm in which 
the exercise of freedom is not only possible but necessary to noble 
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conduct. In this realm we throw artificial human restrictions about 
freedom at the peril of all that is finest in personality. 

Freedom from hampering human restrictions is prerequisite to 
effective and creditable conduct. It should be the definite policy of 
all institutions—state, school, church, home—to restrict social inhi- 
bitions and compulsions to the lowest possible minimum consistent 
with the public welfare. No man is at his best save when he is free. 

Thus far in history it has been found safe and wise to enlarge 
the boundaries of human freedom. Patriarchs, barons, kings, and 
priests have all been shorn of authority without any of the predicted 
catastrophies resulting. Slaves have been freed, suffrage has been 
extended, bills of right have been achieved, constitutions have been 
made responsive to the public will, and still the social structure holds 
together. Indeed the very life of organized society now seems to 
depend more and more on the free action of free peoples. The 
trend of current social evolution seems to be definitely in the direc- 
tion of greater freedom for all people. 

Liberals encourage the free interplay of free minds and the gen- 
eral extension of the realm of free behavior. 


TV. THe LEADERSHIP OF THE COMPETENT 


A superficial understanding of democracy has caused many peo- 
ple to arrive at the conclusion that democracy discounts leadership 
and depends primarily on the spontaneous popular will. This con- 
clusion is found to be erroneous when we understand that true 
democracy is not primarily a method but a spirit, a goal, a gospel. 

The liberal insists that with democracy, as well as with life in 
general, competent leadership is a matter of first importance. The 
great mass of the people will follow some sort of leadership. In the 
absence of competent leadership (and sometimes in spite of it) they 
will follow demagogues and charletans. One of the greatest curses 
today is the prevalence of incompetent but magnetic public figures. 
A striking presence covers a mass of incompetence. The funeral of 
many statesmanlike proposals has been preached by incompetent but 
volitile opponents. 

We must learn to distinguish between spurious and genuine 
leadership. That is to say we must learn to examine for ourselves 
the basal facts at issue and the reasoning processes of our leaders. 
It is, of course, not possible for all of us to familiarize ourselves with 
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all details of the subjects presented for consideration; but we can 
and should know enough general principles to distinguish between 
the experts and the fakers, between mature judgments and airy 
romance. 

We must not only distinguish competent experts but we must 
learn to use them in the social as well as in the physical sciences. 
We examine the credentials of an engineer before we employ him to 
construct a bridge or a dam. Why should we take chances on the 
men we select to enact and administer our laws? When social 
situations need adjusting we should employ experts just as we do 
in tunneling a mountain. Until we form this habit we are children 
directed by impulse and led by fancy. The day the world begins 
consciously to depend on the consensus of opinion of competent 
socially-minded commissions then will begin the manhood of 
humanity. 


V. THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAN 


Any worth-while order must be based on the verified conviction 
of the supreme worth of human personality, of the world-wide com- 
munity of interest, and of the practicability and necessity of the 
human direction of social progress. Any worth-while religion must 
have human life as its object, loyalty to human life as its content, 
the enhancement of human life as its aim, and the fulfilment of 
human life as its supreme test of values. All other considerations 
whether of an other-worldly or of a materialistic character are of 
secondary importance. At the fiery altar of human life must be 
tested every idea, every symbol, and every institution. 

The building of a commonwealth of man necessitates the con- 
scious dependence of the race on the human control of human destiny 
on this planet, subject always to the possibilities inherent in the 
natural order. The technique of such control involves many factors 
which must be experimentally worked out through the years but the 
indispensable minimum requirements are: (1) universal education; 
(2) social guarantees, and (3) world organization. 

Only an educated people can establish and maintain a common- 
wealth. (a) Educational standards must be raised; (b) educational 
opportunities universalized; (c) compulsory education revised up- 
ward; (d) the technique of determining potential qualities devel- 
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oped, and (e) persons showing unusual potentialities afforded the 
utmost opportunity they are capable of using. 

‘At best, the risks of life are many and great. No man can stand 
alone. Mutual aid is a factor of the utmost importance. A new 
world order wherein human life shall be the first concern requires 
not only equality of opportunity, not only co-operation in the use of 
opportunity, but also social guarantees against the ill effects of mis- 
fortune. Mankind must unite to beat back from the doorsteps of 
the world the terrors of accident and unemployment, of improvi- 
dence and sickness, of old age and death. Chance almsgiving and 
organized philanthropy are plainly inadequate. The necessity of a 
comprehensive plan of social insurance, involving dignified and 
equitable preventive and redemptive methods, is increasingly evident. 
Whether social guarantees should be administered through private 
and fraternal concerns publicly controlled, or through governmental 
agencies, or both, is a matter of expediency. The thing of chief con- 
cern is the recognition and application of interdependence as the law 
of social life. 


Manifestly, the world must be managed co-operatively. The 
peoples and the nations are intertwined and are forever inseparable. 
No nation or people can prosper permanently at the cost of any other 
nation or people. All the world goes up or down together. We are 
made one by the economic interests of every land, by the bonds of 
knowledge and literature, by a thousand necessities of peaceful and 
happy living, and by the holy stream of blood that courses through 
all mankind. Wise men will accept the world-wide community of 
interest as a fact and good men will rejoice in its truth. 


SCIENCE AND THE END 
(Continued) 


BY J. K. SNOWDEN 


XVII 


[" MAY be that no time is lost, though much life is lost. While 
events have taught science to see her way and to know her re- 
sponsibility, that way has been described, however dimly, by the plain 
sense of ardent minds in every fellowship and field of social activity ; 
so that among those who may read this, there will hardly be one 
surprised by the plea for investigation now, or unaware that the 
belief in an evil bias disabling every child born into the world has 
lost its power upon us. It is no longer the first principle of edu- 
cation. There is the extreme belief on the other hand, held by 
some educationists, that a normal child may be left to itself without 
fear; and most minds know the very real sense in which it may be 
said that a new generation begins the quest of happiness unembar- 
rassed. This is the ground of Mr. Maeterlinck’s perception, 
“Humanity is made to be happy as a man is made to be healthy.” 


Sixty years ago, in England, there was no such readiness to think 
fearlessly of instinct or to admit an exact determination. Those 
who nursed the old doctrine could point to the experience of France, 
where Rousseau’s rash attack upon it had brought more disillusion- 
ment than welfare. There was no education not inspired by it. It 
was the foundation of all religious persuasions, all conventional 
thought about morals and all criminal legislation. Had science 
directly questioned it, she must have lost judicial temper in a fiercer 
conflict than is good for any court of truth, and might have im- 
perilled her prerogative. Who can say? But she was preoccupied 
by the single instinct of curiosity, and found other use for that than 
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to forge weapons for such a conflict. Would that she had forged 
none of any kind! 

And now, uncertain as distinctions are between evil and good, 
so that clerics cry out that a sense of sin must be re-established, 
there is nothing lawless or extravagant in the hope that science will 
distil out some soul of goodness from the instincts. The suspicion 
of extravagance can attach only to the hope that this may yield suf- 
ficient guidance. 


XVIII 


Neither in the instincts nor in our environment, it will be thought 
can science look for a code of laws like Solon’s, or a table of com- 
mandments. Nor will she do away with error and correction. Yet 
if, looking back, she can show us to have been uplifted truly from 
the beginning, and not enabled merely, men will take heart and be 
aware of some false leaders. More than that. They will have for 
the first time a sure consciousness of direction, sensed until now 
but vaguely by philosopher and poet. Nor is this all, much as it 
may seem to be in our circumstances. If it were, the case would 
be only that which a rationalist poet has already seen: 


What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 
Hangs like a veil with which we cannot cope? 
What but look forward, and with faces golden 

Speak to each other softly of a hope! 


This is pathetic. There lurks behind it the thought of error and 
disaster during unmeasured ages, and it is not with such a thought 
oppressing him that man can march breast forward in Browning’s 
mood. He needs the wisdom to avoid error and to avert disaster. 
The claim made upon science, and to be met by her, is that, dis- 
cerning for us the growth of all man’s faculties and not of some 
only, she shall teach us their balance—the sane co-ordinations of 
normal life. This is the smallest and the greatest measure of her 


possible service. 
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XIX 


Can it be doubted that the balance in question puts human dig- 
nity in the scale against cleverness, good feeling against bare intel- 
ligence, at the present moment of history? This service, then, must 
restore the lost authority of good feeling, and at the same time 
warn it against those excesses which have hitherto betrayed and 
weakened it. The risk of disillusionment and disaster must be 
lessened, and as men grow wiser under the new light they may be 
happier. To know the increasing purpose of the ages will enable 
us to speak to each other not softly, but with the courage of liberty 
in war-time and of all natural ardors. 

On the threshold of inquiry, let those who think to explore it be 
well assured of one consideration. The origin of things noble will 
not be found in things without promise of nobility. Where it appears, 
there will already be something admirable as a cause ; and where that 
is not seen reason will reject the induction. Who has been con- 
vinced by Mr. Herbert Spencer’s account of music, that it comes 
of contractions and expansions of the chest, abdomen and vocal 
chords due to strong sexual emotion? This may explain some pri- 
mordial sounds, such as all animals utter; but what we need to know 
about a supreme art is what law of life in man, existent when he 
made such sounds as theirs, decreed the noble sequel. There is, as 
that philosopher was showing painfully, esthetic feeling. The prob- 
lem is man’s nascent fitness for it. Where was the promise? What 
foreshadowed “La Cathédrale Engloutie” or a Bach toccata? 

At once it seems that what has been said of preconceptions is 
relevant. Former attempts to explore the realm of feeling have not 
allowed its dignity. and so have failed to find that nascent. They 
assumed, perhaps, the greater lordship of intellect. Their curiosity 
was cold, at least; and (for other instances) nothing noble in mom: 
was explained by tracing them to prudence, or in religion by imput- 
ing it to mere fear. 


XX 


Yet, on a little thought, it must appear that the case of early 
man was not contemptible. Let it be looked at well, for this is the 
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kernel of our problem. That earliest ape-like shape with the rudi- 
mentary hand, how was he placed, and what instincts more than 
curiosity certainly inspired him? 

He had appeared in a world where all the factors that could 
affect living creatures were forms of either peril, interest or beauty. 
Since he reacted to these, in whatever degree, he was endowed with 
courage, curiosity and admiration. Without courage, he must in 
all likelihood have perished; without curiosity and admiration, he 
would have remained brutish. Here, it is plain, were three great 
instincts destined to uplift him; and there is nothing stranger in sci- 
ence than the fact that their respective values for this purpose have 
not been weighed. Between the pride of scientists in curiosity and 
the contempt for Pithecanthropus felt by all men, one instinct of the 
three has indeed been almost overlooked, namely admiration, the 
response to beauty. 

Is there any good reason to suppose that in the earliest men and 
women, this was less active than curiosity? Mark its use in the 
general scheme of Nature. Some sense of beauty, however indefin- 
able, plainly lives in creatures of smaller brain than theirs was. Not 
only is it seen in the bower bird and other birds, but it serves the 
alchemy of sex universally. In man, it now refines that alchemy 
and does much else. There is no need to ask for a definition of 
beauty: it is enough that this instinct of admiration, measured ex 
pede Herculem, was stronger in Pithecanthrcopus than in the bower 
bird. As much may be said for curiosity, but no more. 

With respect to courage, even Spencer did not see its value as 
a principle of dignity. Was it imperfectly considered as part of 
what, with a poor discrimination, is termed “‘the instinct of self- 
preservation’; or was it ignored in that concept? Courage is an 
essential of every moral quality that can be called admirable. Thus, 
at the outset of any wise inquiry, it is evident that, until the ends 
fostered by courage and admiration have all been seen, we cannot 
define progress, and it is a mere conceit to think that man’s destiny 
will be worked out, in achievements won and judged alike, under 
the sole spur of curiosity. ; 


XXI 


The argument does not need even love, of all instincts the most 
imperious. It might be worked out cleirly if this were left aside. 
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The assumed predominance of intellect over feeling would be thus 
examined with less prejudice, and the case much simplified. What 
a question, this, to discuss by itself, whether love adds to human 
dignity or compromises it! But, however a plebiscite might decide 
the outlook for intellect would not be Mr. Shaw’s. 

That leaves love aside with a vengeance. An instinct such as 
this may, it seems, be dispensed with! It is rebellious to eugenic 
treatment and must be superceded by the chemists. Why it should 
be more easily bowed out than, say, courage or admiration, one is 
left with curiosity to ask. Even chemists, who hope to break up 
an atom some day, have not proposed to deprive Nature of an 
element. 

Love meant less to early man than it means to man as he 1s, and 
this is all that need be said for the moment; but even so it was 
already, for all living creatures, the corollary of death. Since they 
were to die, and leave a fitter progeny to follow them, all in their 
fashion loved. Of the life-force, which Mr. Shaw seems to respect 
sometimes, love was the keenest pressure. It still is, with whatever 
differences, and some of these differences belong to any thought of 
progress. 


XXIT 


But leave aside at least the old dispute whether love alone may 
promise our salvation, though curiosity should not. This concert 
of instincts in the earliest beings to be called human, beings with a 
brain that was to grow for some crescendo, claims to be considered 
first. It is the more arresting that, for so long, there has not been 
a soloist. 

To appreciate its harmony, one must know the value of each 
instrument, and it appears that there has been one under-rated. 
What is the value of that which responded to the touch of beauty? 
What did the ability to admire mean to men? The obvious answer 
that it meant the arts is incomplete deplorably, and yet has been 
the only answer current. The reaction allowed to beauty is our 
esthetic sense and genius, no more. Let us see if it was for this 
alone, in addition to the service of sex and even a sublimation of 
love, that beauty is set against peril. 

What must psychology say, looking at early man in his environ- 
ment? Nothing disputable; yet, long before esthetic sense could 
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dispose men to limn with skilful hands the shapes and drawings 
found in the caves of France—amazing proofs of its antiquity— 
instinct must have taught men wonder. This is but a mingled curi- 
osity and admiration. It must have dawned, however feebly, before 
such skill as that which the drawings and shapes attest was mas- 
tered. Wonder came soon, we may be sure. Yet observe that the 
degree in which it is felt alone distinguishes wonder from reverence. 
The dawn was that of a religious impulse, for good or ill. 

There was fear in this, it is not doubtful. Their peril, with this 
respect for inscrutable powers outside themselves, made men fear- 
ful. It is known that they were superstitious, and practised magic. 
But, with a deepening wonder, they ceased to do so. It is bad psy- 
chology to miss the sense of beauty in religion, and worse now than 
formerly, since the element of fear tends notably to dissolve out of 
it. With a curious fear only, men could not have imagined even 
devils. 


XXIII 


Psychology must say much more. It is evident that, after admir- 
ing what the eye saw, men admired what the mind perceived, see- 
ing another beauty in feeling and thought. However foolishly, they 
began with self-consciousness to have moral notions, quickened by 
this aptitude. 

The consideration is not hackneyed; but it is not upon self-inter- 
est only that moral codes, as they came into being, can have been 
founded, even the rudest. They are not, in fact, seen to be so 
founded among the more savage of races now living. All instincts 
whatever, in measures varying with every tribe’s mentality, have 
helped to give them character, and we, the races more civilized, 
judge between them inevitably by standards in which neither self- 
interest nor cold intelligence is unalloyed. It was in the beginning 
as it is now, and we have come far because there was that beginning. 

The classic thought that goodness and beauty may be one and 
the same quality is not too poetic. In deeds, “the beautiful seems 
right by force of beauty.” It appears that the instinct overlooked 
_ or under-prized, this gift of admiration, was capital. 
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XXIV 


In the august opposition of beauty and peril there is, in fact, 
that of life and death included, and it should cause no surprise if 
a future theology, grateful to the Nature-loving Germanic races, 
catch a little of beauty’s smile. Men whose courage was lately tried 
will understand how this might be; for, as in Shakespeare’s magic 
it needs the brothers’ stoic grief for Imogen to make us love their 
song, and needs the song to make that lovely, so beauty is valued 
most when peril threatens. Such men remember it. The beauty of 
the world fosters admiration, to foster courage in turn. 


Consider courage now, that other noble instinct. There is noth- 
ing better to set down here than the story of a young Scots officer, 
told to me with that piercing modesty with which men spoke of their 
great behavior in the hell of what was called scientific war. After 
four days’ misery in the trenches and three nights without sleep, 
the ugly havoc of slaughter had disgusted him. It was before Thiep- 
val. He was one of the first million and a half British heroes who 
went to France, giving themselves freely. The moment came to 
lead his men into action, and although he did not grudge to die for 
liberty—which is a fair thought—there was no joy of the sacrifice. 
Fatigue and the foul horror of all he had seen made it look mean- 
ingless. What he did, moving out to the vain and wretched attack, 
was mechanical; his heart dead within him. But, chancing to look 
up, he saw in morning sunlight on an old tower wallflowers growing. 
Just that touch of the world’s beauty was enough; he had his faith 
again and went on gladly, because there is no courage without its 
inspiration. 


This, however, is the one instinct without which neither love 
nor hope, neither any virtue nor life itself, could have been. The 
war, which is the true author of this protest, revealed its greatness ; 
for truly few men had known that it was even instinctive, and per- 
haps not one that there is no peril conceivable by which it can be 
overcome. This is familiar knowledge now, and it is clear that, if | 
the need could be imagined, men might be found to advance against 
a volcano in eruption. Of such stuff has Nature made us; life is 
stronger than death. 
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XXV 


The triumphs of curiosity are not great enough to set beside this 
fact, in the light of which our permanent situation of peril and 
beauty has meaning. They teach us less. It is to life that we are 
destined, not to self-extermination, and yet to a life sufficiently con- 
ditioned ; a life for which no philosophy founded in fear or simple 
prudence can be of service, and no purpose merely intellectual is 
ample. 

But it is proper to keep a cool argument. The point to be made 
is that the uses of courage have grown since early man faced odds, 
and the instinct with them. Its quality is higher not only in war, 
which may be of no use for an expert and governed evolution, but 
in the prowess of exploration, of first attempts to fly, and of a thou- 
sand daily acts named or passed over by the newspapers, than it was 
for Pithecanthropus. More than that. It is our test of virtue. Any 
grace or fealty of conduct put on with another motive is called 
hypocrisy if unmasked; for, however meek they may be, we know 
as false those fealties or graces which do not involve it. There is 
even some condemnation of those checks which do not conserve it. 
All true virtues are magnanimous; the Roman word for them was 
not coined fcolishly. We admire them with a standard that cour- 
age sets. 

The thought, then, that Nature is hostile to virtue was illusory. 
A thing admired and brave, virtue is in the plain line of man’s 
advances; but, as it could not be an easy thing and still virtue, 
Nature makes occasions for it. 


XXVI 


Now that so much is evident, love need not be left aside. And 
it is the main urge felt by us. Of all the modes of courage that are 
uplifting though “animal,” it is the most beautiful as well as the 
commonest; counterpoise of death, it could be nothing less. But, 
for this reason, it comes easily and is not a virtue. It is only the 
unparalleled nurse of virtue. Courage with all its implications is 
quickened most where love is worthy, as courage is most injured 


by love’s abuse. 
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Again the process of evolution seems to have made for dignity, 
and this in ways beyond enumeration. The hue and cry against 
abuses, conventional and real abuses both, requires the fact to be 
stated for pessimists; who are not encouraged that love knows ten 
thousand amplifications, diffusions and devotions more than it once 
did. If they deem it evil, as Rome does, these appear only good as 
they have been freed of sex intention or specially blessed. But the 
hue and cry lacks proportion. The world knew most of them before 
it was raised. There were noble mothers, there was much kindness, 
there were infinite loyalties. And though men sublimate love from 
sex, and find it still come easily, and build fair hopes upon it for 
this world or another, these must be judged as we judge the dis- 
passionate virtues and fall into Nature’s pattern. Is it ease or mag- 
nanimity they dream of ? 

It will some day be a curious task of historians to trace, in the 
concept of an unsexed and diffusive love, the error by which re- 
wards and ease were thought of more than braveries; and philoso- 
phers will ask if it was an error to which such a form of love is 
naturally liable. Than love in any form, there is no more fertile 
cause of disillusionments, for nothing else has so enriched our ideals. 
But the commoner disillusionments correct themselves without grave 
mischief, and in regard to none is it true that 


Beauty stands 
In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive. 


Pace Satan (to whom a Puritan gave these lines), it is true rather 
that beauty takes all minds and tests them. Seeing love to be no 
virtue, Meredith called it a crucible. 

But, desiring to help us, a pietist of intellect has conceived syn- 
thetic eggs in place of this principle of life and nurse of all courage 
and much dignity. Reductio ad absurdum. By intellect we should 
not be well guided. By feeling, then? No; but by Nature’s pattern. 


XXVII 


It appears that there has been a subtler evolution than Darwin 
discerned, the evolution of man’s distinguishing spirit, and that this 
is not expressed in the notion that might is right, or well defined 
as intellectual. It is more than a survival of the fittest. If it were 
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only that, we should not see fine spirits and coarse perishing equally 
in wars, or find that cultured men and women have small families. 
It is a special law of fitness for the race, retrieving constantly such 
losses. The general law of life is compensated by it. 

The co-existence of this special law in man with that which 
Darwin determined is evident. Since every thought not utilitarian 
must ignore that, and any heroism may be a handicap, there could 
have been no spiritual distinction evolved in man without the com- 
pensation in question. Our distinction does not exempt us from 
Darwin's law, but has not come of it and could not have done so. 
A special law alorie makes possible some higher form of life than 
that of the other races, and it is seen in consciousness itself, endowed 
with the three principal instincts which have been.considered and 
with a brain that may be nourished by their play. 


XXVIII 


But what is the part of intellect in our consciousness? What is, 
in fact, the pattern woven in consciousness by factors that do not 
change and cannot be evaded? If this were seen our reason might 
at least be wise, and we should know better, if not precisely or com- 
pletely, how much it can accomplish. Science, no doubt, can patiently 
show it; it is not hidden, but only subtle. We need to see it clearly. 
For is there not in adequate wisdom some power to avoid error; 
and must we not hope to foster that happiness which, in tune with 
his environment, man may count upon, and the desire of which 
never abates within us? 

In the woven pattern, it may appear either that the proportions 
of all its colors have been constant from the first, or that one or 
other of the colors tends to predominate. The Jacquard loom of 
our environment does not, or does, change those proportions while 
enriching the design. In the design of mingled thought and feel- 
ing, thought may not, or may, become the more important strand, 
as men who think have assumed that it must. So far, it has only 
been shown that the assumption was gratuitous, and that it implies 
a change not in ail lights admirable, or plainly good for the strength 
of the web; that there is a pattern and there is a quality which had 
been ignored by it. To see this may be sufficiently useful at the 
moment, but more must be known. What, exactly, may thought do 


for us? 
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Its service must be at least more modest and contributive than 
the group of living “intellectuals” conceive; it is not there for 
nothing. But the modesty of thought’s service appears more 
saliently as it is examined; for there is yet another reason, as 
strangely overlooked as any, why nothing is possible but to follow 
the pattern whether wisely or fallaciously. It is that we are motived 
by what we feel, not by what we think. 


XXIX 


The demand made of science is partly met by the recent veri- 
fication of this fact, known to psychologists and accepted by all men 
capable of self-examination. It is not a new fact; Aristotle and 
Descartes, among others, had long ago discovered it. But it has 
lately been cleared and illuminated. Man’s large brain, far from 
being a seat of pure intellect, is a complex in which some feeling, 
recognized or not, prompts every thought that is shaped; and no 
act is ever done by him, or word spoken, in which the play of this 
impulse is not traceable. It is there either immediate or remote. 
Even wisdem cannot be purely intellectual. 

Assume that nothing were known of evolution: this fact would 
still show clearly that the first concern of a real civilization must be 
with feeling. There should be no dreaming of a wisdom that would 
either dispense with feeling or slight it. How was the cart put 
before the horse? What perversity of feeling prompted that maneu- 
ver, and then, treating the horse as after all of little value or none, 
aspired to move the cart by some mechanical means? Some mis- 
trust, bolder than that of old-time clerics, must be conjectured in 
an evolutionist. They, at least, knew the horse and cart to be in- 
separably harnessed, and did not mistrust one more than the other. 

This fact of psychology bears upon the question of what wisdom 
may do for us, and instructs us to ask first what wisdom maybe. 
If it is not purely intellectual, and owes to feeling something at all 
times, it is not the less wisdom; but what value has it, and how has 
it any? The answer lies in the fact that thought may modify our 
imulses though it cannot supercede them. A wise thought appre- 
handed makes a change in the complex. What it is important to 
realize is that such a thought about humanity must be one that has 
regard to the whole human makeup, the pattern. It must trust the 
life-force even if ignorant of the working of that force, and perhaps 
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it may not only trust but bear a hand when the working is known. 

Except the life-force and our environment, there is nothing trust- 
able; nothing, even, that may be known with certainty. Seeing 
that these have brought us so far on the road of advance, and still 
encourage and move us, what atomy among men can think them 
faulty and not be ridiculous? Let us chiefly admire the greatest 
things. Doing so, we shall not be disillusioned dangerously. 


XXX 


Is it necessary to say that the appeal made to science avows her 
own faith in truth, in the strength of which she works with unique 
humility? Men can only admire and trust well what they know 
well. Truc, there have been great thinkers exceptions to this rule. 
Plato and Spinoza were such men of genius. But there have been 
more thinkers who proved it. The Sophists and Kant taught us to 
mistrust our senses; empiricists and mystics, materialists and scep- 
tics failed alike from ignorance. To plain men, happily, most of 
these have meant as little as pure thought will always mean, unless 
it be concerned to inform, or to corroborate, men’s admirations. 

This is why the world’s religions, with all their crudities and fig- 
ments, have meant more; and, if they have done more harm, it 
proves the case equally. This, too, is the reason that, hitherto, reli- 
gion has had little sympathy with science, even in the free churches. 
Religion knows no concern else. Science, which has also done harm 
as well as good, or has at least made harm possible, is not urged 
to copy that particularity, or even to turn from her proper business, 
the pure quest of knowledge; but, knowledge not being all of equal 
value, she is persuaded to that great department in which the mind 
and spirit of man may be seen developing. Besides seeing her vin- 
dication there, she may hope to teach religion her own humility. 

The diversion involves no change of either spirit or method. The 
wisdom established by her circumspection will not be currently im- 
parted to plain men by those who procure it; for their work will 
still be research, and the very nature of this wisdom must require 
for its dissemination all the existing agencies of culture. By a bet- 
ter care for her own authority science is to save theirs. Otherwise 
it is certain that these agencies, which are permanent on the show- 
ing, will move against her with an augmenting force of reaction. 
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XXXI 


The prospect is worth a cool review. When the unimagined war 
was over, many hopes and faiths which had kept us light-hearted 
burned low; but men of science will hardly think that, among them, 
there was any dimmed so unhappily as the unquestioning faith of 
civilized peoples in knowledge. The possibility of reaction presents 
itself as a consequence of this impairment. It will seem real, if not 
certainly grave, to any man who takes account of the impairment 
with a little sense of history, or of public movements in his own 
lifetime. 

The faith in knowledge had been livelier than any other. One 
may say, without being accused of rhetorical exaggeration, that it 
lit the dawn of an era splendidly and made old lamps look pale. 
Knowledge was a boon esteemed the least doubtful of all boons 
whatever. Sane men had no misgiving in counting its blessings or 
in supposing them to be for sane humanity unmixed. If there were 
drawbacks to such of these as change men’s ways of working, and 
to some others that changed our ways of living, it could be believed, 
and was, that all drawbacks must yield to adjustment. Either we 
should accommodate ourselves to any change that knowledge might 
bring in, or it would resolve itself into something better. And ob- 
serve that such a confidence had never before prevailed. A faith 
of great minds only in the past, it was now that of all men; and any 
man with whom one fell into talk might share the opinion of Socra- 
tes, that ignorance is the one only evil. 

We plainly lived in a great period, and one of which science 
could boast. This faith, old and noble as it is, had only evolved a 
system and its first universal practice in her pious laboratories ; 
prior to that event, the quest of truth for its own sake had hardly 
been conceived, except by the mathematicians. The period of 
Athens, wonderful on a smaller scale, had indeed glimpsed it, but 
had not found its method. Science in the nineteenth century im- 
posed the severity of this methcd more or less on every branch of 
learning; all branches flourished together, and the modern world 
came into being. An assurance born of honesty and_ splendid 
achievements, but of the method’s honesty most, took hold on the 
future as if it were a settled estate; and the title deeds were knowl- 
edge. 
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It is clear that all knowledge is not the pure boon imagined. We 
cannot be sure that knowledge has not added appallingly to the sum 
of human peril; for there was more peril packed into the war than 
there had been in the recorded earthquakes of fifteen centuries. The 
comparison of death-rolls can be made with the help of “Whitaker’s 
Almanac.” How shall we accommodate ourselves to such a draw- 
back? It is not easy to imagine great minds holding the same faith 
in time to come, and average minds have meanwhile lost it. Is 
knowledge still “the great sun in the firmament,” and do we think, 
like Daniel Webster, that “life and power are scattered with all its 
beams’? Who makes the Shakespearian speech to Jack Cade now, 
about “the wing wherewith we fly to heaven”? Ona waft of poison 
gas! 


XXII. 


Smaller events have changed the course of history, and no man, 
therefore, can estimate the shock of this one unless it be averted. 
While free minds are staggered by it, and minds less courageous 
take cover, and vulgar minds have leave to revive the dark ages 
without ridicule, science may do well to reflect that, in her long and 
calm apostacy, she has never as now had to reckon with human 
nature and the stress of life. Public happenings will certainly bring 
this reckoning, one way or another ; and, as she is no longer believed 
to hold title--deeds, it will then be found that science has lost a host 
of friends. ; 

Unless the shock be averted, and fuller knowledge can be de- 
fended as beneficent clearly, her enemies may hope much from that 
emergency. It is no stretch of probability to foresee an effect upon 
education and research that may bridle her in one generation. Much 
as science has done for us, her benefits must by that time have a 
matter-of-fact course prevalence, and benefits of another kind may 
be in fashion. Meantime it is not insignificant that a school of 
thought which is shy of knowledge altogether has taken heart, and 
rallies opinion upon old beliefs that deny to the quest of truth all 
validity. That ancient school is too well-founded to be laughed at. 
It has never allowed the scientific method, nor cared if knowledge 
be, as Webster said, “the only fountain both of the love and the 
principles of human liberty.” It does not in any case permit liberty. 
There is no branch of learning which the revival of this priestcraft 
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would not wither, nor a hope of progress which it would not quench. 
For it claims to have the only knowledge of God procurable, holds 
any other to be mischievous, thinks progress an illusion and knows 
no compromise. 

It is not to be laughed at; and, whether it be feared or not, 
what should be plain is that the conflict between those who seek 
truth at all hazards and those who oppose the search culminates. 
It does so in a general alarm, one so great and reasonable that we 
shall not presently forget it; and on the issue of this conflict all 
faith in knowledge and freedom is, as it were, staked afresh in con- 
ditions that the course of events will determine. Were science con- 
tent with her former role, that of an iconoclast of old beliefs and 
wizard of material gains, the case would be as when, in war, a front 
crumbles. This may conceivably happen. If it should, the strength 
and glory of that faith would suffer an eclipse. 


XXXII 


I do not say an extinction, for the reason which has been named, 
that ideas are now world-wide, and doubtless the eclipse, like every 
other, would have in Europe a penumbra as well as a region of total 
shadow. It might, however, be the more complete because of politi- 
cal reaction; which must attend any such check to freedom of 
thought, and which, on the other hand, might very well have en- 
hanced the power of obscurantism, and helped to bring the mis- 
chief on. 

Nor would such a mischief be at all stranger, though it would 
be worse, than the present refusal of many minds to become scien- 
tific. Religion is not perishable, though religions are. It is instinc- 
tive and even practical. If reason were of much more importance 
than it is, and men stopped to apply the method of science at every 
juncture, life would be embarrassed. Not only must feeling prompt 
thought, but there must be beliefs and predilections. We have to 
take almost all decisions quickly, and so they are governed by feel- 
ings already known, predilections already felt, decisions already 
taken. Even at leisure, with nothing to do but think, there is not, 
perhaps, one man in ten thousand who can thoroughly revise his 
mind, reducing all to reason, and the rare thinker is not always more 
efficient for doing it. 
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How is it thought strange that men in their need of ready judg- 
ments—judgments often unconscious of the factors involved, judg- 
ments as rapid as feeling itselfi—should be glad of a school of teach- 
ers that saves them any such difficult problem? Here is a complete 
code of beliefs founded in pure feeling, with rules of conduct that 
profess to serve all occasions. It has a natural welcome. Science 
offers nothing of the sort, and not even a sufficient basis for some- 
thing less pretentious. What in fact? Something half-applicable 
and half-riddled about survival, something about health and hered- 
ity, something of the virtue there is in facing facts; but, as to the 
great realm of feeling, nothing but curious observations that may 
be taken to warrant the clerical mistrust of it. There is an unequal 
rivalry. : 

It would seem, then, that in the present plight an eclipse of the 
faith in knowledge and a real check to freedom is not impossible, 
or unlikely. 


XXXIV 


On the other hand science—which freedom of thought engen- 
dered—may save a heritage won by much heroism, and so oblige 
her enemy to surrender at discretion. There will in that case be 
no conflict with religion. Science, as the peculiar guardian of free- 
dom and knowledge, will have cleansed religion of superstition, fear, 
bigotry and savage doctrines, left it with a visible and heroic beauty, 
and proclaimed for it an authority that all men may perceive. 

That great service to the world’s future must be incidental to any 
adequate deliverance and amends. No doubt it makes a plenary 
demand for humility in scientific men. They are not to consider 
what, if it is rendered, will in time to come be the relative positions 
of religion and science. They are still to trust the spirit of truth 
which requires it. No religion indefeasibly established in that spirit 
can, however, contain a menace for them, since they and its apostles 
must be leagued for a crusade against imperfect civilizations. Nor 
can a natural religion admit or involve the old acerbities. It will 
engage literature and the arts as part of its apostolic body, working 
freely with more than their present tolerance and alleviation, as 
well as with a cleared aim, and, although there must always be the 
clash of ideals that is proper to human zeal, with eternal contro- 
versy, it is the last of probabilities that science will be the loser. 
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XXXV 


Suppose the service rendered, as I think it must be, and. imagine 
a modern world as well aware of a law of human worth as it is of 
a law of survival. How might human wisdom expect to ripen, 
enlarging happiness? 

It is plain that the arguments by which public questions were 
advanced would be intelligent with a new clarity. They must have 
to do, as now, with the give and take, the golden mean to be found, 
between survival and worth; between necessities of mere existence 
and the claims of man’s characteristic spirit. It will never be pos- 
sible (and should not seem desirable) to exclude the operation of 
either principle of progress. But, this being understood, public 
questions could not mean such a clash of ignorance as now bewilders 
men at cross purposes, unable to say what may be permanent in the 
ends they aim at, or to see what must be unstable and deceptious. 
Nor could the debate be at any time made critical by such a blind- 
ing obsession of material aims and false morals as that which has 
wrecked Europe. 

One cannot measure the strength accruing to human dignity. It 
is only certain that, in a thousand ways, this would have found the 
fair expression now denied it; for all good agencies would flourish 
with a new assurance and discretion. It could be neither scouted 
nor ignored, and its errors would not be great disasters. The true 
march of progress must be steadied and made more expeditious. 
Nor can one measure the gain of happiness, since it would come 
not only of the disappearance of present woes, but of a new spirit, 
sanely natural and full of hope. 


(To be continued) 
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ested in scientific questions. SCIENCE PROGRESS claims to have filled this want. 


JOHN MURRAY 
Albemarle Street : London, W. 1 
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THE BURNINGS OF THE TALMUD 


BY DUDLEY WRIGHT 


OLUMES have been written upon the subject of the general 

persecutions of the Jews throughout the ages, but no attempt 
has hitherto been made to sum up the evidence concerning the perse- 
cutions of the Talmud and Talmudists, in particular. As a matter 
of fact, Talmudic persecutions were anterior to its compilation and 
completion as a book as well as afterwards. There were many at- 
tempts to destroy Talmudic teaching before even the codification was 
begun. The first attempt appears to date from immediately after the 
conclusion of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, who died 164 B. C., 
when the high priesthood passed from the descendants of Zadok ta 
other families, finally passing into the possession of the Maccabees. 
Antiochus had essayed to destroy the national faith and to this end 
had constituted Jerusalem a Greek colony, ordering all the sacred 
books to be surrendered and making the possession of a sacred book 
or the performance of the rite of circumcision a capital offence. Then 
the sect of the Sadducees came into existence and they joined forces 
with the Samaritans, and jointly they gave their support to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. After Jesus broke with the Pharisees and their prac- 
tices, in public, his disciples, it has been suggested, ranged them- 
selves along with the Sadduccees and Boethusians in opposition to 
the Talmudists, because the Talmud (then unwritten) laid more 
stress on external ceremonies then they deemed necessary. 

For a time success seemed to favor the anti-Talmudists until the 
period of Simon ben Shetah, a Pharisee and president of the San- 
hedrin, which, except for himself, consisted solely of Sadducees, 
whom, however, he succeeded in expelling and replacing with Phari- 
sees. Simon recalled Joshua ben Perahyah, formerly president of 
the college, who had found refuge from persecution in Alexandria, 
reinstated him as college president, and himself became vice-presi- 
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dent. Thus there began a revival of Talmudic studies, which spread 
beyond the boundaries of Palestine and Egypt into all the countries 
whither the Jews had dispersed. Simon not only restored the Phari- 
saical system, but he established schools where both the Torah and 
the Oral Law were taught, thus well meriting the title of “Restorer 
of the Law” given him by the acclamation of the Jewish people. 
After the triumph of Simon ben Shetah over the Sadducees the 
development of the Talmud progressed rapidly and from all parts 
of the world people came to Palestine to learn the doctrines and mor- 
ality of the Talmud. 


Hadrian (117—138 C. E.), on his accession to the throne, did not 
remain content with sacrificing the sages of the Talmud, but also 
directed his energies to the destruction of the Talmud itself, by 
decreeing that if any Rabbi should confer the Rabbinical diploma 
upon another, both should be put to death and that the place where 
they had studied and taught should also be destroyed. R. Judah ben 
Baba, warned of the decree, betook himself to a place between two 
great mountains, where he licensed six of the oldest of R. Akiba’s 
disciples as Rabbis, or teachers of the Talmud. He then offered his 
body to satiate the vengeance of the Romans, who pierced it with 
three hundred iron lances. The newly-ordained Rabbis were en- 
abled to escape and under their influence there was another revival 
in Talmudic study. Some joined R. Simon the Nasi in Shrephem and 
others founded colleges, of which they became the principals. 
Through their industry and influence the Talmud regained its former 
power and one of them, R. Iai, became the tutor of R. Judah ha 
Nasi, the compiler of the Mishnah. Hadrian also forbade circum- 
cision, the reading of the Law, and the observance of the Sabbath. 


Antoninus Pius, who ascended the throne in 138 and reigned 
until 161 C. E., renewed the decree of Hadrian, and it was only after 
long persuasion and at great risk of life that R. Simon ben Gamaliel, 
Nasi of Jamnia, induced R. Simon ben Jochai and R. José to accom- 
pany him to Rome to petition the king to repeal the decree. Yet even 
during that stormy period, in every place where Jews dwelt there 
was to be found a house of learning for the study of the Talmud. 


In 261 C. E., Papa bar Nazor led the army which destroyed 
Nehardea, when it ceased to be the principal focus of Jewish life, 
although its academy still continued in existence. Many Rabbis 
escaped to Pumbeditha, which city became the seat, for a thousand 
years, of the most celebrated Jewish college after Sura. 
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In consequence of the persecution and the banishment of several 
religious teachers under the emperors Constantin and Constantinus, 
the Palestinian academies decayed entirely. Constantine I. (Flavius 
Valerius Aurelius Constantinus, 274-337 C. E.) succeeded his father 
Constantinus Chlorus in 306 C. E. He adopted a hostile policy 
towards the Jews and, in 329, the death penalty was ordained for 
one who embraced the Jewish faith, as well as for Jews versed in the 
Law who aided them. 

Thus it will be seen that Talmudic persecutions began really when 
the Talmud was known only orally, when it was taught by the sages 
and considered, discussed, and analyzed by their pupils and students. 
But no sooner was the Babylonian Talmud completed and the Sab- 
urites had placed their seal upon it, declaring that nothing was to 
be added to it or subtracted from it, than Justinian, on 13th Febru- 
ary, 553 C. E., decreed capital punishment to all communities in the 
Byzantine who should fail to use a Greek or Latin translation of 
the Bible in their Sabbath services. He also forbade the traditional 
Jewish interpretation and illustration of the Old Testament, which, 
in many points, was naturally opposed to the Christian interpreta- 
tion. This was tantamount to an absolute prohibition of the study 
of the Talmud. The Palestinian Talmud, more ancient than the 
Babylonian, had previously suffered from a like decree. Justinian’s 
aim, of course, was to curb or repress the Haggadic or Rabbinical 
exposition of the Scriptures, which would prevent the Jews from 
accepting the Christological interpretation. Whilst the Babylonian 
Talmud was known and studied as far as Chorasan and India in the 
East, and as far as the end of the ancient world in the West, its 
companion remained for a long time unknown outside its birthplace, 
and whilst the former had commentators who explained and ex- 
pounded it thoroughly, the latter was for a long time neglected. It 
is noteworthy that Jewish scholars and authorities were among the 
earliest to prohibit the reading of those works which had not re- 
ceived the mark of their approbation. In the tenth chapter of the 
Mishnah Sanhedrin, R. Akiba forbids the reading of non-canonical 
writings by declaring that whoever did so would not have a share 
in the future life. 

The Canon of the Talmud was closed in a season of opulence 
and repose, but the scene speedily changed. Gloomy and dark days 
were followed by a storm of persecution from the Persian kings, 
whose terrible onslaughts almost paralyzed the activities of the acad- 
emies at Sura and Pumbeditha. Yesdegerd II. instituted a persecu- 
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tion of the Jews which transcended in cruelty all they had hitherto 
experienced, forbidding even the observance of the Sabbath, but 
which, nevertheless, was forerunner of still more severe sufferings. 
Firuz, “the tyrant,” continued the persecutions on a larger scale. 
In 468 C. E., the Jews in Persia underwent a year of suffering which 
in the Talmud is called “the year of the destruction of the world.” 
From that year until 474 C. E., the study of the Law was prohibited. 
Then, amid other evils, Mazdak introduced the doctrine of commun- 
ity, both of property and wives, to which resistance was led by Mar 
Zutra II., son of R. Chuna. The Talmudical colleges at Sura and 
Pumbeditha were closed and many teachers fled to Firuzshabas, 
where, under an Arabian governor, they were less exposed to espion- 
age. New colleges arose there, among which that of Mair was emi- 
nent, and there the devout Jews continued their Talmudic studies. 
When Bubrum Tshrubin, assisted by the Jews, usurped the Persian 
throne, the colleges of Sura and Pumbeditha were reopened, Chanan 
of Iskia returned from Firuzshabar to Pumbeditha and restored the 
college there. 

After the Persian dynasty had gained the Caliphate (750 C. E.) 
it began persecuting the Israelites. Without regard to the flourish- 
ing condition literature had attained in those Oriental academies, 
they expelled the ews from Babylon, closed their renowned colleges 
and dispersed their illustrious teachers. Four of these learned men 
were captured by a corsair despatched by Abderachman from Cor- 
dova to cruise in the sea of the Grecian archipelago. He sold R. 
Shemaris at Alexandria, and he became head of the Jews in Egypt. 
R. Heshiel was sold by him on the coast of Africa, whence he went 
to Alkirohan, at that time the most powerful of the Mohammedan 
western provinces, where he became Chief Rabbi. R. Moses and 
his son, R. Hanoch, were carried to Cordova. That city was actu- 
ated only by benevolence and was unaware of the identity of their 
two illustrious visitors. When, however, their identity was discov- 
ered, the joy of the residents was great: they made R. Moses judge 
of the congregation and the fame of his learning spread through all 
Spain and the West. The reputation of the academies at Pumbeditha 
and Nehardea was such that the Spanish Jews, who had no such 
institutions in their own country, had sent their sons thither, in spite 
of the long distance and the dangers attendant upon travelling. This 
was by no means pleasing to the Moors, whose subjects the Jews 
were. Now, however, R. Moses and his son established at Cordova 
the first Jewish academy in Spain and thus engendered a love for 
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the Talmud which the Spanish Jews had previously scarcely expe- 
rienced. Among the disciples of R. Moses was R. Joseph ben Isaac 
Shatnesh, who, by desire of Caliph Hakin, translated the Talmud 
into Arabic. The Caliph became a great patron of this study, aud 
subsidiary schools were founded at Grenada, Toledo, Barcelona, 
and elsewhere. R. Joseph, however, was sorely aggrieved that R. 
Hanoch was chosen to succeed his father instead of himself, and, 
being excommunicated from the congregation because of the disturb- 
ance he made, became a wanderer and died at Damascus. R. Moses 
was by birth a Persian and he only transplanted on to the soil of 
Iberia the studies which had made such progress under the Caliphs 
of Bagdad and Koufa. 

It was loyalty to the Talmud which gave the Pharisees the vic- 
tory over the Sadducees and other sects opposed to the Oral Law, 
but as the Talmudists gained strength their decrees against the Sad- 
ducees, Samaritans, Kuthim, and the like, became more and more 
severe, leading to the only possible result, observable throughout 
the whole of religious history—rebellion and revolution. There is a 
special instance of this at Sura, when Anan expected to succeed 
his uncle Anan b. David as Gaon, but was not elected because of his 
open hostility to the Talmud and his liberal ideas. This was in 760 
C. E. In revenge, he founded the Karaite sect, who claimed to be 
strict adherents of the Written Law and they rejected all Oral Tra- 
dition, claiming also to be the legitimate successors of a by-gone 
sect. Anan took the field publicly as an anti-Talmudist fixing his 
headquarters at Jerusalem and assuming also the title of Exilarch. 
He made unceasing war upon the Talmud and even said that if he 
could have swallowed the book he would have done so and cast him- 
self into a lime-kiln, so that it might be burned with him and leave 
no vestige of its existence. Indirectly, he was the creator of a num- 
ber of Karaite sects and these internal dissensions were more inimi- 
cal to Judaism than external persecutions, since the former aimed 
at the undermining of that faith by those within the fold, while the 
latter were gradually impelled by an ulterior motive, which was the 
spoiling of the Israelites by the confiscation of their material wealth, 
or relieving them of a portion thereof by the imposition of bribes to 
escape persecution. The Karaites cared not whether the Jews be- 
came Christian or Mussulmans, so long as they forsook the hateful 
Talmud and its contents became lost. This, surely, is one of the 
greatest testimonies to the value of the Talmud as an incentive to 
high spiritual living that could possibly be adduced. It failed, how- 
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ever, in its purpose, because of the dissensions and divisions that 
took place among the Karaites themselves and, instead of weaken- 
ing the influence of the Talmud or diminishing the number of its 
followers, their propaganda had an effect entirely the reverse, in- 
creasing the influence and developing the spiritual life of its adher- 
ents. 

For many years the Talmudists seem to have been permitted to 
remain at peace and the next persecution of the Jews appears to have 
occurred in Germany early in the eleventh century. It arose through 
the conversion, in 1005, of Wecelinus, Chaplain to the Duke Conrad 
(a relative of the Emperor) to Judaism, when he wrote a lampoon 
on his former faith. 

The first public official burning of Hebrew books (the Talmud 
not included) which took place in December, 1233, arose, strange to 
say, from a domestic quarrel or internal warfare; a contest between 
Maimonists (followers of Maimonides) and anti-Maimonists (those 
opposed to philosophical study). Solomon of Montpelier, the leader 
of the latter, sought to condemn the writings of Maimonides as 
heretical, and he obtained the aid of the Dominican friars, who had 
firmly established themselves, along with the Inquisition, in his city. 
At his instigation, and by the command of the Papal Cardinal legate, 
a house search was made in Montpelier for Maimonist writings, and 
these, when found, were brought together and publicly burnt. 
According to Hillel ben Samuel, within a month of this incident some 
twelve thousand volumes of Hebrew literature were publicly de- 
stroyed in Paris, though there is no record that the Talmud itself 
was included in the conflagration. 

A “conversion” was the cause of the next persecution of Tal- 
mudists, which began in 1239 and lasted for several years. Refer- 
ence will presently be made to the man who was the originator of 
all the trouble. On 20th June, 1239, Pope Gregory IX. issued a 
decree confiscating all copies of the Talmud, but this appears to have 
been generally disregarded. Early in the following year the Pope 
despatched the decree to the heads of the Church in France, Eng- 
land, Castile, Aragon, and Portugal, along with orders for the con- 
fiscation of all copies of the Talmud found in Jewish houses on the 
morning of the first Saturday in Lent, when the Jews would be 
assembled in their synagogues, the copies thus found to be handed 
over to the Dominicans and Franciscans. He further admonished 
the Provencal members of these two friarhoods to submit the con- 
tents of the Talmudical writings to special examination and if they 
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were found to contain abuse of Jesus and the Virgin, distortion of 
the words of Holy Scriptures, or disgraceful representations of God, 
then every volume was to be burned. This decree seems to have 
been entirely disregarded in Spain and England and, apparently, it 
was only in France where, under the priest-ridden and weak-minded 
Louis IX., the confiscation of the Talmud was carried out with 
severity and the Jews were compelled, under penalty of death, to 
surrender their copies of the precious volume. In the midst of al] 
the persecution arising from the crusade instituted by Gregory IX., 
there was only one spot where the Jew might feel free and happy and 
forget his sufferings, and that was the house of study, where young 
and old foregathered, in order to read and ponder over the Talmud. 
Graetz has given a delightful pen-picture of a scené common in those 
days, in the following words: 

Absorbed in deep meditation, those who pored over the Talmud 
became entirely oblivious of the outer world with its bitter hate, its 
malicious laws, and its cruel tortures. Here they were the sons of 
a king, the majesty of thought cast a halo around their brows, and 
the delight of a spiritual activity illumined their characters. Their 
whole happiness consisted in solving some difficult problem in the 
Talmud, or in throwing light upon some obscure point, or in discov- 
ering something new which had escaped the notice of their prede- 
cessors. They loked neither for office nor honor in reward for their 
profound studies, and received no tangible recompence for their 
nocturnal vigils. They desired only to gratify their intense longing 
for knowledge, to satisfy their sense of religious duty and in every 
way to assure themselves of their heavenly reward. The all-impor- 
tant occupation for all persons was study, and the flower of all 
scholarship was the Talmud. 

How came this harmonious and peaceful condition to be dis- 
turbed? Mainly through the revenge and self-seeking of one despic- 
able individual. In 1225, one Donin, a Talmudist from La Rochelle 
in the north of France, was excommunicated in the presence of the 
whole congregation by R. Jehiel, of Paris, because he cast doubts 
upon the validity of the Talmud and Oral Teaching. For ten years, 
though excommunicated, Donin clung to Judaism, but at the end of 
that time he made a profession of Christianity and became a mem- 
ber of the Franciscan friarhood, assuming the name of Nicholas de 
Rupella. After stirring up the Crusaders to bloody persecutions 
in Brittany, Poiton, and Anjou, when three thousand Jews were 
slaughtered (five hundred accepting the alternative of Christian 
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baptism) Donin, in 1238, went to Rome and obtained an audience of 
Pope Gregory IX., when he denounced the Talmud, stating his 
charges in a document of thirty-five articles. A transcript of this 
document accompanied the Pope’s order for the confiscation of the 
Talmud. The principal charges made by Donin were that the Tal- 
mud distorted the words of the Bible; that in the Haggadic portions 
there were to be found disgraceful representations of God; that it 
was filled with abuse against Jesus and the Virgin; that it taught 
that it was a meritorious action to kill the best man among the 
Christians; that it was lawful to deceive a Christian without any 
scruple; and that it was permitted to Jews to break a promise made 
on oath. 

In order to settle the dispute it was decided to submit the Talmud 
to a public trial. Four distinguished Rabbis of northern France 
were commanded by the King to hold a public disputation with 
Donin, either to refute the imputations levelled against the Talmud 
or to make confession of the alleged abuse against the Christian 
religion and the blasphemies against God it was said to contain. At 
the end of three days’ discussion, which took place in the presence 
of the queen-mother Blanche, the Bishops of Paris and Senlis, and 
of many Dominicans, the Commission which had been appointed to 
make the inquiry condemned the Talmud to be burned on the ground 
(unwarranted by the evidence) that two of the Rabbis had been 
compelled to admit the truth of several of the charges. The sen- 
tence, however, was never carried out. Archbishop Walter Cor- 
nutus of Sena, who had great influence with the king, interceded on 
behalf of the Jews, with the result that many of the confiscated — 
copies were restored to their rightful owners. It was alleged by his 
enemies that the Archbishop was bribed by the Jews to bring about 
this desired result, and the sudden death of the prelate occurring 
almost immediately afterwards gave the friars the opportunity of 
persuading the king that such event was the judgment of heaven 
upon him for thus befriending the Jews. The king now was easily 
induced to renew his decree for the confiscation of all copies of the 
Talmud that could be found and one morning in June, 1242, twenty- 
four cartloads of books were brought together in one spot in Paris 
and committed to the flames, this being the first public official 
burning of the Talmud. For many years the anniversary of this day 
was kept by the French Jews as a day of fasting. An important 
part in the discussions was taken by Eudes de Chateaureux, Bishop 
of Tusculum, Chancellor of the University of Paris, and afterwards 
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Papal Legate in the Holy Land. Two manuscript reports of the 
discussions are in existence, one in Hebrew and the other in Latin, 
The former is in the Strasbourg Library and the latter is in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Eudes de Chateauroux edited the second 
manuscript, assisted by two Christians “very erudite in Hebrew” 
and Donin, doubtless, also rendered much assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this report. 
Gregory IX. was succeeded in 1243, after practically two years’ 
interrugnum, by a pontiff, who, had he been left to give expression 
to his own will, would have proved more tolerant than his predeces- 
sor. The French Jews appealed to Pope Innocent IV. for permission 
to retain their Talmudical writings, principally on the ground that 
without them they could not fulfil their religious obligations. The 
Pope granted the petition and, in the year of his accession, decreed 
that the Jews were not to be deprived of such writings, the Talmud 
included, as they contained nothing antagonistic to Christianity. 
Again, however, a storm was raised by the fanatics, who protested 
against this edict so persistently that the Pope eventually withdrew 
it and gave, instead, early in May, 1244, his sanction to the condem- 
nation of the Talmud. In that year there was another solemn burn- 
ing of the Talmud and other Hebrew books in Paris, to the number 
of ten or twelve thousand and, also, probably, in other parts of 
France, by command of this Pope. In Rome, also, at this date, the 
Talmud was confiscated. A certain number of copies of the Tal- 
mud, however, escaped these various confiscations and remained 
hidden in Jewish houses, as was proved by an inquiry held in 1247, 
when the Jews handed over a number of copies to Eudes de Chateau- 
roux. Some were hidden in wells, others buried among the roots 
of trees, while copies were even snatched from the very flames. 
Possibly, also, all the copies were not sent to Paris, or, if sent, were 
- not all destroyed. On 12th August, 1247, the Pope wrote again to 
‘Eudes de Chateauroux asking him to undertake a fresh examination 
of the Talmud and other Jewish books, in order definitely to ascer- 
tain that they contained nothing inimical to the Christian religion. 
Eudes de Chateauroux appointed forty examiners, of whom Alber- 
tus Magnus was one, and he issued his report on 15th May, 1248. 
He condemned the Talmud. The book, he said, had again been 
examined and found to be full of errors and horrible blasphemies 
and could by no means be tolerated. It was decided that none of the 
copies which had been seized could be returned to their original 
owners. In that year there were two more burnings of the Talmud 
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and other Jewish books in Paris, altogether twenty wagon-loads, but 
still some copies escaped the flames, hidden away in Jewish house- 
holds. 

In 1255, under a decree from St. Louis to his seneschals in the 
Narbonnais, at the instigation of Pope Innocent IV., the Talmud 
was burned in France, and the teaching of it prohibited, although it 
was at this time that Moses of Courcy composed his great work on 
the Mosaic Law, and another famous Talmudist, Samuel ben Solo- 
mon of Falaise, prepared a new collection of Tosefta. He possessed 
no copy of the Talmud from which to work, because he had been 
deprived of it by the Dominicans, and so he was compelled to rely 
upon his memory. It is also said that Ezekiel of Paris had three 
hundred students of the Talmud in his academy, to whom he deliv- 
ered discourses, probably from memory, but he was eventually com- 
pelled through poverty, to return to Palestine. Thus the Church 
met with a temporary success by suppressing the Talmudical spirit, 
which for ages had existed and had found its principal home in 
France. As H. C. Lea points out, the Church held the Jew to be a 
being deprived by the guilt of his ancestors of all natural rights, 
save that of existence. 

In August, 1263, King Jacob of Aragon, doubtless with the aim 
of emulating his neighbor, ordered all Jews within his realm to delete 
within three months all the so-called objectionable passages found 
in their books, either by themselves or by Paul of Bourges. Failure — 
to obey the command was to entail the destruction of the books and 
a heavy fine. 

In 1264, Pablo Christiani (Paul Christian of Montpelier), an- 
other apostate Jew, with all the fervor of a convert, denounced the 
Talmud, reviving the well-worn theme that it contained passages of 
hostile import directed against Jesus and Mary. He persuaded 
Pope Clement IV. to issue a Bull to the Archbishop of Tarragona, 
commanding him to confiscate all copies of the Talmud that could 
be found and to submit them to the examination of the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, and decreed that if they declared them to be blas- 
phemous then they were to be burned. Pablo, himself, conveyed 
this Bull to Spain, whereupon King James issued his royal edict for 
the examination of the Talmud and ordered that the passages con- 
taining abuse or slander should be struck out. The Bishop of Bar- 
celona, Raymond of Penjaforte (General of the Dominicans, Con- 
fessor to King James, and Collector of Papal Decretals), Raymund 
Martial, the well-known author of the Pugio Fidei, was also a mem- 
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ber, as were Arnoldus de Sagurra and Petrus Janus, all Dominicans, 
together with Pablo Christiani. They were appointed censors by 
Clement IV. to expunge all passages considered derogatory to the 
Church. They marked the passages in the Talmud which were to 
be obliterated and thus this company formed the first Dominican cen- 
sorship undertaken against the Talmud in Spain. Pablo Christiani 
challenged the greatest Rabbi of his day, Moses ben Nahman (Nach- 
manides) to a disputation, which was presided over by King James, 
being held in his Barcelona Palace during the four days of 20th, 
27th, 30th, and 31st July, 1263. Each champion boasted of victory. 
Eventually the king dismissed Nachmanides not only with honor, 
but also with the handsome reward of three hundred pieces of gold. 
Yet he ordered a number of Jewish books to be burned and, in other 
instances, alleged blasphemous passages in the Talmud to be ex- 
punged, whilst the Pope, in a decree dated 12th August, 1263, 
ordered the Jews of Aragon to submit all their books to Pablo Chris- 
tiani for examination. Two accounts of this disputation also are in 
existence, one in Latin, edited probably by the Dominicans, and the 
other, in Hebrew, edited undoubtedly by Nachmanides. 

In 1264, Pope Clement IV. placed the penalty of death on any 
person who should harbor a copy of the Talmud in his house and, 
in 1267, he instructed the Archbishop of Tarragona to coerce by 
excommunication the King of Aragon and his nobles to force the 
Jews to deliver up their Talmuds and other books to the Inquisitors 
for examination when, if they contained no blasphemous statements, 
they might be returned to them, but, if otherwise, they were to be 
sealed up and kept securely. 

On 30th November, 1286, Pope Honorius IV. wrote to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York anent “that damnable book,” the 
Talmud, “vehemently to see that it be not read by anybody, since all 
other evils flow out of it,” but there was no mention of confiscation 
in the mandate. 

In 1299 and, again, in 1309, the Talmud, in wagon-loads, was 
burned in Paris, by command of Philip the Fair, who ordered his 
judges to aid the Inquisition in its extermination. This last con- 
flagration was in accordance with the orders of Bernard Gui, the in- 
quisitor. He is said to have employed experts in the Hebrew lan- 
guage in a careful examination of the forbidden volume. 

In 1307, Pope Clement V. was asked to condemn the book, but 
before doing so, expressed a desire to know something about it, and 
there was no one to satisfy that desire. He then proposed, though 
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in language so abstruse that it left the door open to many interpreta- 
tions, that three chairs be founded for Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
these being the three tongues nearest to the idioms of the Talmud. 
He suggested that these chairs be founded at the universities of 
Paris, Salamanca, Bologna, and Oxford. He hoped that in time 
one or other of these universities might be able to produce a trans- 
lation of the mysterious work. 

In 1315, Louis, the son and successor of Philip the Fair, invited 
the Jews who had been expelled from the country by his father to 
return to France, when he restored to them their property, but still 
denied them the Talmud. This gave Bernard Gui an opportunity 
for further activity. He caused an extensive search to be made in 
the Jewish houses and he was rewarded by finding a sufficient num- 
ber of volumes to fill two carts. After mature counsel between the 
inquisitors and the priests called in to assist, the condemned books 
were taken in the carts through the streets of Toulouse, when they 
were solemnly burned, Gui ordered all priests for three successive 
Sundays to publish an injunction commanding the delivery to the 
Inquisition for examination of all Jewish books, including the ‘“Tal- 
amuz,” under pain of excommunication. 

On 19th June, 1320, Pope John XXII. commanded the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges to seize and burn all copies of the Talmud he 
could find in the city, and on the following 4th September, he issued 
a Bull against the Talmud to the French Bishops, while, in 1322, the 
Talmud was publicly burned in Rome by the orders of the same — 
Pope. This occurred during the Feast of Weeks and the leaders of 
the community endeavored by force to prevent the execution of the 
sentence. In the Jewish Quarterly Review for January, 1890, H. 
Graetz refers to this burning, which followed a massacre of the 
Jews by hordes of shepherds and a second slaughter on account of 
the lepers. Calumniators then came before the Pope to annihilate 
the law of truth, audaciously boasting that they would quench Israel’s 
light. An active part in the destruction of the Talmud was taken by 
Frederick, the rival of Lewis of Bavaria. 

In 1380, Pedro Alphonso, another Jewish apostate, falsely as- 
serted that the Jews, in their prayers, daily invoked maledictions 
on Christians, which induced Charles II. of Navarre to issue the fol- 
lowing decree at the Cortes of Soria’ in the same year: 

Whereas we have been informed that the Jews are commanded 
by their books and other writings of the Talmud daily to say the 
prayer against heretics, which is said standing, wherein they curse 
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Christians and churches, we strictly command and forbid any of 
them, hereafter, to say it or have it written and in the said books, 
they are to erase and cancel it in such a manner as not to be legible, 
which is to be done within two months after the publication hereof, 
and any one who says or responds to it shall publicly receive one 
hundred lashes. And if it be found in his breviary or other book, he 
is to be fined one thousand maravedis ; and if he cannot pay the fine, 
one hundred lashes are to be given to him. 

Joseph ha-Cohen has left on record, under date of 1394, the fact 
that he saw volumes that were rescued from hiding-places, particu- 
larly one which was externally in a very bad condition “because it 
was one of those which the Jews in these evil days hid for so long a 
time in the wells to await the passing of God’s anger.” 

Then another persecution in consequence of a “conversion.” 
Joseph Halorqui, so called from the name of his birthplace, Lorca, 
near Muria, was a Spanish physician, who, on his adoption of Chris- 
tianity, assumed the name of Geronimo de Santa Fe. He became 
an ardent anti-Talmudist and offered to prove from the Talmud that 
the Messiah had already come in the person of Jesus. He wrote 
two articles in which he repeated the old slanderous charges against 
the Jews and manufactured fresh accusations. As physician to the 
anti-Pope, Benedict XIII., he had great influence with that usurper, 
who, at that time, had a large following, and he persuaded him to 
arrange public disputations with learned Jews. This Pope, says 
Graetz, had been deposed by the Council of Pisa as schismatic, and 
the Council had deprived him of his spiritual functions and even 
excommunicated him, but on the Pyreanean peninsula he was still 
regarded as the legitimate Pope, and, in order to maintain his posi- 
tion, he essayed the conversion of the entire body of Jews in Spain 
to the Church, which he thought would procure a general acknowl- 
edgment of his authority. In his program in arranging the public 
disputations he was assisted by the King, Don Ferdinand, and the 
meetings were held at Tortosa towards the end of 1412, about 
twenty of the most influential of Aragonese Jews answering the 
summons. The Archiv. de la Corona de Aragon, xii., c. 45, gives 
the following account of the disputation: 

By the Pope’s command the principal doctors and rabbis of all 
the Aljanas in the Kingdom assembled in the city of Tortosa for 
the purpose of being publicly admonished in his presence and in that 
of the whole Court, to acknowledge the error and blindness in which 
they walked. The principal Rabbins were Rabbi Fener, Master Solo- 
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mon Isaac, Rabbi Astruth el Levi of Alcania, Rabbi Joseph Albo, 
Rabbi Matatias of Zaragosa, Master Touros, Benastrue Desmaestre 
of Girona, and Rabbi Moses Abenabez; and though there were many 
distinguished Masters and Doctors of Divinity at the Pope’s Court, 
who were men of learning and great divines, the Pope was, never- 
theless, anxious that in the questions and disputations propounded, 
the care of instructing and teaching these Rabbis should be more 
especially and particularly entrusted to Geronimo de Santa Fe, his 
physician, inasmuch as the latter was well read and grounded in the 
Old Testament, together with the glosses upon it, and all the treatises 
of the Rabbis, as well as their Talmud, by the authorities and sen- 
tences of which it was the Pope’s intention that they should be con- 
vinced and led to see the blindness and unsoundness of their doc- 
trine, the obstinacy of their errors and lives, their rash and perverse 
interpretation of their Law. 

The disputations, which are said to have extended over sixty- 
eight sessions and eighteen months and were conducted:in Latin, not 
meeting with the success which Geronimo de Santa Fe seems to 
have anticipated, he then came before the Pope as the censor of 
the Talmud, accusing it of containing all kinds of abominations, 
immoralities, and heresies, and demanded that it should be con- 
demned. He stated that the Talmud countenanced the beating of 
parents, blasphemy, the practice of idolatry, also the breaking of 
oaths, provided that on the preceding Day of Atonement the pre- 
caution had been taken to declare them invalid. He was so far suc- 
cessful that on 11th Mav. 1415. Benedict XIII., who was violent in 
his hostility towards the Jews, issued a Bull of eleven clauses forbid- 
ding the Jews to study or to teach the Talmud or any other Jewish 
book attacking Christianity and ordering the clergy to seek out and 
confiscate all copies of the Talmud. The first article of this Bull, 
as given in the Biblioteca de los Rabinos Espanoles, reads as follows: 

All people in general, without respect of persons, are forbidden 
to hear, read. or teach the doctrine of the Talmud, publicly or pri- 
vately, and within the space of one month all copies of the Talmud, 
glosses upon it, summaries, compendiums, and other writings what- 
soever, bearing directly or indirectly upon the said doctrine, that cau 
be found. are to be deposited in the Cathedral church of each diocese, 
and diocesans and inquisitors must look to the due observance of this 
decree, and visit in person, or by procurator (once every two years 


at least) all those places within the limits of their jurisdiction in 
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which there are any Jews living, and punish all offenders with the 
utmost rigor. 

His decree, however, was never carried into effect, although a 
further Bull against the Talmud was issued by this Pope in 1417. 
Benedict XIII. was never recognized as other than anti-Pope by the 
mass of Christendom. He was supported in his pretensions by the 
King of Aragon and held his Court in great state at Tortosa from 
1412 to 1417. In the latter year he was deposed by the Council of 
Constance and left to die in obscurity, abandoned by his Spanish 
protectors and denounced as “unfrocked and spurious” by his favor- 
ite, the flagellant priest, Vincent Ferrer, who had rendered him 
great assistance in his plans against the Talmud. Martin V., who 
appears to have been favorably inclined towards the Jews, was rec- 
ognized as the successor of St. Peter in his stead. He issued several 
Bulls favoring the Jews in different parts of Europe. One permitted 
the Jews to study books of Jewish science and philosophy, “provided 
they did not read, hear, or study Hebrew or Latin works containing 
anything contrary to the Catholic faith.” 

Alfonso V., the Wise, of Castile, caused the Talmud to be trans- 
lated in order that its errors might be exposed to the public, and, in 
1426, the Jews of the Savoy expunged from the Talmud and prayer- 
books passages which the Inquisition pointed out as objectionable. 

In 1426, when the Jews were expelled from Cologne, that city 
became the headquarters of an anti-Jewish movement, whence arose 
a crusade against Jewish books. It was there that afterwards Reuch- 
lin encountered his bitterest enemies and a city once noted for its 
liberality of thought became a noted center of bigotry. 

In 1442, Pope Eugene took away all rights from the Jews and 
forbade them, under threat of confiscation of all their property, to 
busy themselves with the study of sacred matters outside the Bible. 
Duke John “Francis then opened Mantua to them as a city of refuge 
and, shortly afterwards, on payment of a large sum of money col- 
lected by the Italian communities, he secured a repeal of the restric- 
tions. 

In 1490, Torquemada caused many Hebrew Bibles to be burned 
publicly and shortly afterwards more than six thousand volumes of 
Oriental literature were treated in a similar manner at Salamanca, 
under an imputation that they inculcated Judaism, sorcery, or heresy. 
Many Jews at that time swelled the coffers of the Papal government 
by purchasing at high cost dispensations securing them freedom 
from the unwelcome attentions of the inquisitors. 
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In the fifteenth century we come across Joseph, afterwards, by 
baptism, John, Pfefferkorn (born 1469) a Moravian Jewish convert 
to Christianity, a butcher by trade, who, it is said, embraced the 
Christian religion on his release from prison. whither he had been 
committed for burglary, a fact which has been established by docu- 
mentary evidence. He was placed in charge of the Dominicans and 
under their auspices he published several anti-Jewish pamphlets. 

His first publication, issued in 1507, entitled Das Judenspiegel, 
urged the people to check Jewish usury, to compel them to attend 
church, and to listen to sermons, and to burn the Talmud, this last 
being characterized as a very venial offence. It was thought that if 
the ruling powers could be induced to sequestrate all copies of the 
Talmud, the Dominicans, as Inquisitors, would have the disposal of 
them, and the Jews, who could not do without the Talmud, would 
pour their wealth into the Dominican coffers, in order to get the 
confiscation annulled. This pamphlet, having little or no effect, and 
not inaugurating, as the author and the Dominicans had hoped, a 
persecution of the Jews, further and more scurrilous pamphlets were 
issued, but with like negative result. Through Pfefferkorn’s machi- 
nations, an edict was promulgated by the Emperor Maximilian, 
dated 19th August, 1509, to the effect that all Jewish writings against 
Christianity should be destroyed. This was followed by a second 
decree, dated 10th November, 1509, ordering the destruction of all 
Hebrew books, except the Old Testament. Pfefferkorn went the 
same year to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where there were many Jews 
and, on 10th April, 1510, the Jews were forced to surrender to him 
all books in their possession. He was aided in his campaign by Ort- 
win de Grace, one of the chiefs of the Dominicans in Cologne. 

The edict of 19th August, 1509, gave Pfefferkorn full power over 
the Jews, which was exactly what he had wanted to secure. It gave 
him authority to examine all Hebrew writings throughout the Ger- 
man Empire and to destroy any whose contents were hostile to the 
Bible and to the Christian faith, according to his judgment. The 
Jews, however, demanded a delay of the confiscation, although 
fifteen hundred manuscripts were seized in Frankfort alone, in order 
that they might appeal to the Emperor and the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, and so effectual was their protestation that the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, in whose diocese Frankfort was situated (Uriel 
von Gemmingen, by name) prohibited his clergy from lending Pfef- 
ferkorn any assistance. Confiscations, however, had already taken 
place in Worms, Lorch, Bingen, Laufen, Mayence, and Deutz. A 
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remarkable man, named John Reuchlin, the legal adviser of the 
Dominicans, was appointed coadjutor with Pfefferkorn in the exami- 
nation of the Jewish books. Reuchlin is said to have been the only 
Christian in Europe at that time familiar with the Hebrew language. 
He was certainly the first Christian to compose and publish a Hebrew 
grammar. It was through his influence that on 24th May, 1510, the 
Emperor rescinded his edict for the destruction of the Talmud. 
Reuchlin issued his report on 10th October, 1510. The question 
propounded to him was whether it was godly, laudable, and advan- 
tageous to Christianity to burn Jewish writings, whereby the Talmud 
specially was meant. From personal investigation he arrived at the 
conclusion that the Talmud, the Zohar, the commentaries of Rashi, 
and other books should not be burned, as they were ‘useful for theol- 
ogy and science, and no heresy was contained in them, but he recom- 
mended the destruction of the Toledot Veshu (a Life of Jesus that 
originated in the Middle Ages, previously condemned and viewed 
with disfavor by the Jews). He also recommended the destruction 
of Lipman’s anti-Christian writings. With regard to the Talmud, 
he declared he must oppose the destruction of “a book written by . 
Christ’s nearest relations.” In this report he was supported only by 
the University of Heidelberg, but only to the point of recommending 
the appointment of a committee for further deliberation. The uni- 
versity of Mayence recommended that the Talmud be burned, while 
the other faculties and the Dominicans urged the establishment of a 
perpetual Court of Inquisition for the Jews. Reuchlin seems to 
have entered upon his task in the true spirit of a researcher—he 
tried to forget that he was the advocate of any special form of reli- 
gion and that, as an earnest Christian, he was supposed to be an 
opponent of the Jews. He admitted his inability to understand the 
Talmud, but he expressed the opinion that, even if it contained libels 
on the founder of Christianity, which he did not admit, still it ought 
not to be destroyed, for, he said, “if the Talmud were deserving of 
such condemnation, our ancestors of many hundreds of years ago, 
whose zeal for Christianity was much greater than ours is, would 
long ago have burned it.” As an alternative to confiscation and 
burning he suggested that at every German university two profes- 
sors of Hebrew should be appointed for ten years, who might also 
be asked to teach Rabbinical Hebrew, and thus “the Jews might be 
led by gentle means to embrace Christianity.” The report was 
ordered to be sent for review to Pfefferkorn. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that Reuchlin was bitterly attacked by the Dominicans 
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for his expression of opinion and, indeed, there was inaugurated a 
prolonged conflict between him and the Dominicans into which the 
whole scientific world of Europe was drawn. He was even sum- 
moned by Jacob von Hoogstraten, professor of theology at Cologne 
University and Chief Inquisitor, to appear before the Inquisition 
and be examined on charges of heresy and of favoritism towards 
the Jews. When the trial was almost ended, however, a mandate 
arrived from Archbishop von Gemmingen ordering judgment to be 
suspended for a month and, in the event of disobedience, he took 
away from Hoogstraten and his colleagues their privileges as judges 
of the Inquisitorial Court and decreed that all previous sentences 
passed by them should become null and void. Reuchlin was a prom- 
inent German Humanist and he was strongly supported in his feud 
with Pfefferkorn by Ulrich von Hutten, another Humanist. Reuch- 
lin, also, was, with Luther, Melanchton, Erasmus (who, with Franz 
von Sickingen, became an adherent to the cause of the Talmud). 
and Hitten among the promoters of the Reformation, although, in 
1520, he had declared himself against the movement. Hoogstraten 
was the prime mover in the burning of Luther’s works at Cologne 
in November, 1519. Reuchlin published a treatise on the Kabbala, 
called De Verbo Muirifico, which is in the form of a conference be- 
tween Beruchias, a Jewish sage; Capinon, a Christian scholar; and 
a Greek philosopher, the outcome of which is a declaration of the 
supremacy of Jewish wisdom and of the Hebrew language. Event- 
ually the Dominicans were ordered to pay the costs of their proceed- 
ings against Reuchlin. It may be noted, in passing, that, in 1520, 
Pope Leo X. permitted the Talmud to be printed by Daniel Bomberg 
at Venice, the very year in which Luther burned the Pope’s Bull at 
Wittenberg. 

As noted already much of the trouble was caused by the machi- 
nations of apostates from the Jewish faith, who seemed with their 
change of religion to have lost all sense of honesty and truthfulness. 
In this connection the following letter from Joseph ha-Cohen, a con- 
temporary of this period, quoted by Popper, is of special interest: 

In those days certain worthless men came forth from our com- 
munity, and began to commit in secret, offences against the Lord 
our God: they became stiff-necked, deserted the Lord, and violated 
the covenant which He had made with our fathers. They walked in 
the way of those people whom God has forbidden us to follow, and 
roused them with lying words to anger, thus heaping sin on sin. 
They even laid before the Pope a derogatory opinion of the Talmud, 
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and said: “The Talmud, a work possessed by the Jews, contains laws, 
which differ from those of every other people, and it preaches oppo- 
sition to your Messiah: there can then be absolutely no advantage 
to the Pope in permitting it to exist.” The names of these slanderers 
are Hananael de Foligno, Joseph Moro, and Solomon Romano 
(after baptism John Battista Romano Eliano—he was a grandson 
of the well-known Hebrew grammarian, Elias Levita) O God! may 
their sins not be blotted out: on the day of wrath call them to 
judgment. 

These renegades were the cause of much suffering to the Jews. 
They invented false charges against their former co-religionists and 
denounced them. A good example of this is furnished by the well- 
known Alenu prayer, which was said to contain: an expression 
directed against Christianity. The prayer contains the lines: “They 
bow down to vanity and naught and worship a god who cannot save 
them.” The words “and naught,” quoted from Isaiah xxx., 7, were 
said by the apostates to be numerically equivalent to “Jesus.” Simi- 
larly, the common abbreviation “Akum,” i. e., worshippers of planets 
and constellations, was supposed to represent worshippers of Jesus 
and Mary. These false charges led to persecution. Thus to this 
day the passage from the Alenu prayer is expunged from the Ash- 
kenazi liturgy, though it survives among the Sephardim, who lived 
under the more tolerant rule of the Crescent, but so late as 1777, the 
charge of blaspheming Jesus in the Alenu prayer was brought against 
the Jews and refuted by Moses Mendelssohn. 

The following letter from Rabbi Abraham Saba, exiled from 
Portugal in 1497, also speaks for itself: 

I brought all my books into the city of Porto in obedience to the 
royal decree; but yet I took my life in my hands by carrying with 
me to Lisbon a Commentary on the Law, which I had composed, as 
well as a commentary on the treatises Ethics of the Fathers, and one 
on the Five Scrolls. But when I reached Lisbon all the Jews came 
to me and told me that it had been proclaimed to the community that 
every Jew who might be found with a book or with phylacteries in 
his possession would be put to death. So straightway before I en-. 
tered the quarter outside the city, I took these books in my hands, 
two brothers went with me, and dug a grave among the roots of a 
blossoming olive-tree: there we buried them. Yet, although a tree 
flourishing with lovely fruit stood there, because of the Law which 
was in it, but I called it “Tree of Sorrow,” for I had buried there 
all that was pleasing in my sight—the Commentary on the Law and 
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the Commandments, more precious than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold. For in them I had found consolation for the loss of my two 
little ones, torn from me by force to become unwilling converts. 

On 12th August, 1553, Pope Julius IIT. issued an edict demand- 
ing the burning of the Talmud (which he called Gemaroth Talmud) 
which decree was carried out at Barcelona, Venice, Romagna, Urbino 
and Pesaro. On 9th September of that year, a large number of 
copies were publicly burned in Rome. The copies were carried 
across the river to the public square, the Campo di Fiori, some dis- 
tance northwest of the future ghetto. A vast crowd was assembled 
there and the pyre was lighted “amid the greatest applause of the 
populace.” Over in the synagogue a multitude had assembled also 
and the sound of applause was echoed back with sighing and wailing 
as “the Jews bemoaned the pyre which the Lord’s enemies had pre- 
pared.” Julius III. also prohibited the printing of the Talmud by 
Christians. Again, on 29th May, 1554, the Talmud was publicly 
burned in Rome and a Papal Bull commanded the Jews, on pain of 
heavy punishment, to give up, within four months, all books con- 
taining alleged blasphemous utterances or vituperations against Jesus, 
but they were allowed to retain other Hebrew books that contained 
no objectionable passages. Thus, the expurgation of all Hebrew 
books was practically demanded. An ecclesiastical decision from 
Rome given through the Essecutori contra la Biastema, towards the 
end of 1553, declared, in answer to an inquiry as to what Talmudic 
books outside the Talmud itself should be burned, that the non-Tal- 
mudic books should be revised by Christians who knew Hebrew. At 
this time also there was a burning of condemned books in Romagna, 
and a little later in the Duchy of Urbino. The inquisitor, Gerolamo 
Muzio, in Pesaro ordered a search throughout the Duchy and had all 
the seized books brought to that city. He sent to Rome for an 
expert and one, Raphael, was commissioned. All the books he con- 
demned were burned in the public market-place on 16th December, 
1553. Previously, in the same year—on 12th September—the Inquisi- 
tors had issued a manifesto, as follows: 

By these presents, and by the authority of our office, and by spe- 
cial order of our most sacred master, Pope Julius III., given to us 
lately viva we exhort every Christian prince, every state ruler, every 
Ordinary, and every Inquisitor, warn and charge them under threat 
of excommunication: As soon as these presents shall come to their 
notice they shall cause all copies of the Talmud to be sought for 
throughout the homes and synagogues of the Hebrews who dwell in 
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their respective states and countries, and when found to be publicly 
burned. 


Furthermore, we command all Hebrews dwelling in Christian 
states and countries under penalty of confiscation of all their prop 
erty . . . that within three days . . . they shall surrender all copies 
of the Talmud, both Babylonian and Palestinian, and each and every 
part of them which they may possess. They shall hand them to the 
Cardinals themselves, or to their officials, to the Ordinaries, or to 
the Inquisitors in Rome, either at the Campo di Fiori, or in thei 
own synagogues, in other cities or countries at designated public or 
private places. And henceforth they may not and must not have 
such similar books written, printed, or bought through faithless coun- 
tries to the countries of the faithful, nor shall they in any way seek 
to have or retain them. 


Finally, we warn all faithful Christians . . . that they shall not 
presume to read the above-mentioned work, the Talmud, inasmuch 
as it has been condemned by the Church . . . nor shall they dare 


give advice, aid, or favor to the Hebrews in holding, writing, o1 
printing books of this sort. Every transgressor of this provision in 
addition to excommunication shall receive the punishments meted 
out by law to the protectors of heretics. 


The first officially appointed censor was Jacob Geraldino, a bap 
tized Jew, who was proposed by the Jews themselves, made Apos: 
tolic Commissioner by the Pope in 1555, and given general charge 
for his work over the whole Papal territory, his salary being paid 
by the Jews. In 1556, he was appointed Ducal Commissioner by the 
Duke of Modena, which position gave him supervision outside Papal 
territory. Another apostate, Andrea del Monte, the baptismal name 
of Joseph Zarphati Alfasi, was appointed, not by the Pope, but at 
the request of the Jews, and became associated with the first-named. 
The Jews, however, received no leniency from either, for both had 
the customary zeal of converts. 

In 1554, the Talmud was publicly burned at Ancona (although 
in a Bull dated 5th December, 1553, the Pope had shown himself 
especially friendly to the Jews of that city), Ferrara, Mantua, Padua, 
Candia, and Ravenna. Emanuel ben Jehutiel, an eye-witness of one 
of the burnings, writes: 

And when I came over the sea to my home in Ancona, and saw 
the dastardly burning of my Talmud, strong man though I was, in 
the bitterness of my soul, I wrent my garments and burst into tears. 
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It is said that there was great mourning by the Jews for the 
books were burned by the hundred thousand. On 29th May of that 
year Julius III., after consultation with the Cardinals, issued a Bull 
forbidding absolutely any interference with books not expressly pro- 
scribed by the Inquisition. He further stipulated, however, that in 
the future, before any book should be published it should be sub- 
mitted to the authorities for revision and that all books already in 
the possession of the Jews which contained statements derogatory 
to Christianity should, under penalty of fines and corporal punish- 
ment, amounting to death, if deemed necessary, be surrendered with- 
in four months. The obnoxious passages were then to be blotted 
out and the books returned to their owners. 

On Ist May, 1557, Rome ordered a new confiscation of Hebrew 
books, paying no attention to the previous prohibition of interfer- 
ence with non-Talmudic writings. All works in Hebrew, including 
even prayer-books, that could be found, were seized—even a copy of 
Abraham ibn Ezra’s Commentary. In the same year the Talmud 
was burned in Poland, while in the Duchy of Milan, the Jews sub- 
mitted willingly to a rigorous censorship and expurgation, in the 
hope of preserving their precious volumes from the flames. In 1558, 
the Talmud was again burned in Rome by Cardinal Ghielieri; again 
in Rome in 1559 by Paul IV., and in 1566 by Pius V. Pope Pius IV. 
(1559-1566), who founded the Vatican Press, in giving permission 
for a new edition of the Talmud, stipulated that it should appear 
without the name “Talmud.” In 1559 a Papal Index was published 
by command of Paul IV., hated alike by Jews and Christians, and 
the prohibited books included the Talmud “with all its compen- 
diums, glosses, notes, interpretations, and expositions.” As soon as 
the Index was published in Cremona, Baptista Clarius, the Inquisi- 
tor-General of that city, ordered the Jews to deliver their Talmuds 
to him and in April or May of that year he burned between ten 
and twelve thousand volumes, under the superintendence of Sixtus 
Sinensis. Sixtus was a convert from Judaism, who became a Dom- 
inican friar. There is another record of a burning by him in the 
same year of two thousand volumes in one day in the public square 
of Cremona. 

On 21st October, 1559, an edict was published at Venice by the 
Central Council of Ten in charge of State affairs decreeing that not 
only all copies of the Talmud, or portions of it, but also “all com- 
pendiums, summaries, or other works dependent on the Talmud” 
should be surrendered within eight days, those from outside Venice 
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should be sent there and with those of the city be burned on the 
Place St. Marcus. Violation of the order in any way was to be 
punished by exile from all portions and dependencies of the State 
and by fines, in the case of one found with forbidden books in his 
possession. A certain physician, Elazar ben Raphael, who had apos- 
tatized from Judaism, tried to have the decree extended to almost 
the whole of Jewish literature, and at one time it seemed as though 
even the Scrolls of the Law would be seized, but prompt action on 
the part of the leaders of the community prevented that outrage. 
The sentence was carried out on a Jewish Sabbath and R. Judah 
Lerma, a Spaniard, who was living in Venice at the time, says that 
the books taken from him included Alfazi’s Talmud Compendium, 
Jacob ben Chabib’s Haggadoth; and the Mishamayoth. He adds: 

And among them they burned all the copies of my own works, 
which I had had printed, and which amounted to fifteen hundred 
volumes. I lost every book which I had in Venice, and nothing 
printed or written was left to me—not even a single page for remem- 
brance. So I was forced to begin to write my work all over again 
from memory; but then, after I had written three chapters of it, I 
found a single copy of the edition in the possession of some Chris- 
tians, who had snatched it from the fire, and this I secured at a 
great cost. 

The Index issued on 24th March, 1564, by Pius IV. (who was 
not a Dominican), permitted the Jews to use Hebrew and even Tal- 
mudic books, provided they were purged from vituperations against 
the Christian religion, but prohibited the Talmud as before. In 
1569, the famous Jewish library in Cremona was plundered and 
closed through the activities of a reactionist, Cardinal Carl Bor- 
romeo, and twelve thousand copies of the Talmud and other Jewish 
writings were committed to the flames. Between 1578 and 1581, a 
mutilated edition of the Babylonian Talmud appeared in Basel, by 
permission of Pope Gregory XIII., with many of its passages 
changed beyond recognition, issued under toleration, rather than 
under approbation. In 1592, the Inquisition declared, in accordance 
with the wishes of Pope Clement VIII., that the Jews had no right 
to keep any Hebrew books, except the Bible and grammars, and in 
the following year a Bull issued by the same Pope limited the prohi- 
bition to a few Talmudic and Kabbalistic works. 

On 12th November, 1613, the Inquisitor-General, in a decree, 
graciously permitted all Rabbinical books in the royal library of the 
Escorial to remain, providing they were placed in a separate case 
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and marked as prohibited, but they could be read by the prior, chief 
librarian, and professors. In 1618, the Seville tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition was ordered to seize all Hebrew books that had belonged to 
Arias Montana. In 1686, Pope Sixtus V. permitted the printing of 
the Talmud, after it had been subject to censorship, but in the year 
following his death, the Inquisition wrote that the expurgation of 
the Talmud was a ridiculous and useless work. On 25th February, 
1693, Clement VII. reimposed the old restrictions on the Jews in 
Rome, Ancona, and Avignon, the only Papal cities in which Jews 
were permitted to reside, and he forbade them to read or to possess 
the Talmud or other Rabbinical writings. Those Jews who were 
expelled from the Papal States were received by Ferdinand, Duke 
of Tuscany, who, in July, 1593, had assigned Pisa to them as a 
dwelling place. He allowed them to possess books of every kind 
and in all languages, these included the Talmud, but the copies had 
first to be expurgated, according to the regulations of the Commis- 
sion instituted by Sixtus V. The Jews, moreover, were exposed to all 
kinds of annoyances and extortions. They had to pay various sums 
to the censors for the mutilation of their writings. These censors 
were generally baptized Jews and there was no assurance that the 
books would not again be confiscated and the owners punished, 
merely because some obnoxious world or other remained unobliter- 
ated. A notorious persecutor of the Talmud in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was one John Andreas Eisenmenger, who devoted almost the 
whole of his life to the attempt to destroy the Talmud. 

In 1707, some copies of the Talmud were confiscated in the Prov- 
ince of Brandenburg, but were restored to their owners by command 
of Frederick, first king of Prussia. In 1731, there was a confisca- 
tion of Hebrew books throughout the Papal States by command of 
Pope Clement XIT. (1730-1740), but it was cancelled and nearly all 
the seized books were returned to their owners. In 1738, however, 
there was a further search and seizure and R. Solomon Basilea was 
arrested on the charge of being in possession of uncensored books 
and condemned to remain within the ghetto. Two further confisca- 
tions took place during the pontificate of Benedict XIV. (1740- 
1758). At one, in April, 1753, thirty-eight carts were filled with 
books from the Ghetto of Rome alone. Again, on 10th August, 1753, 
there was a search and seizure at Lugo, in the province of Ravenna; 
in Pesaro, on 31st August, 1753; at Ferrara on 24th September ; at 
Urbino, on 5th October; at Ancona, on 16th October, all in 1753" 
at Sinigallia (Ancona) on 29th January; at Carpentras, on 13th 
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April; at Avignon, Carpentras, Cavaglione, and at Lilla, on 5th 
August, all in 1754. A few, but very few, of the books seized on 
these occasions found their way back to the possession of the right- 
ful owners. On 14th October, 1757, as an outcome of the Frankist 
movement, the last serious attack on the Talmud was made, when 
Bishop Dembowski ordered copies to be confiscated, brought to 
Kamieniec (Poland) and there publicly burned by the hangman. 
One thousand copies were dragged through the streets of the city, 
tied to horses’ tails, and then delivered to the executioner to be 
burned. The Jews were powerless and could do nothing, except 
proclaim a fast-day for the “Burning of the Law.” The clergy, in 
conjunction with other anti-Talmudists, daily made domiciliary visits 
into Jewish houses in order to seize any copies of the Talmud that 
might be found. Yet once more, however, was the censorship of 
books renewed and, for a time strictly enforced by Pope Pius VI. 
(1775-1798). 

And why? Apart from a general hatred of the Jews. which has 
existed through the ages on the part of certain fanatical Christians, 
but which, happily, is disappearing, the question is, perhaps, best 
answered by Llorente, in his History of the Inquisition, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Facts prove beyond a doubt that the extirpation of Judaism was 
not the real cause, but the mere pretext, for the establishment of the 
Inquisition by Ferdinand V. The true motive was to carry on a 
vigorous system of confiscation against the Jews, and so bring their 
riches into the hands of the government. Sixtus IV. sanctioned the 
measure, to gain the point dearest to the Court of Rome, an extent 
of domination. Charles V. protected it from motives of policy, 
being convinced it was the only means of preventing the heresy of 
Luther from penetrating into Spain. Philip II. was actuated by 
superstition and tyranny to uphold it ; and even extended its jurisdic- 
tion to the excise, and made the exporters of horses into France 
liable to seizure by the officers of the tribunal, as persons suspected 
of heresy! Philip III., Philip IV., and Charles IT. pursued the same 
course, stimulated by similar fanaticism and imbecility, when the 
reunion of Portugal to Spain led to the discovery of many Jews. 
Philip V. maintained the Inquisition from considerations of mistaken 
policy, inherited from Louis XTV., who made him believe that such 
rigor would ensure the tranquillity of the kingdom, which was always 
in danger when many religions were tolerated. 


TELEPATHY— SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HATEVER may be thought and said concerning psychic re- 

search generally and the relations between the results of that 
effort and religious belief, it is certain that every truth-seeker will 
welcome the present attempt to separate the various phenomena 
called supernormal and psychic and to study them, severally, in a 
scientific way, by experiment and observation. 


One of the phenomena now again challenging attention and under- 
going experimental verification is telepathy. Naturally enough, the 
radio rage and the real wonders of national and even international 
broadcasting have stimulated interest in telepathy. At first sight, the 
connection between the two things is slight, if apparent at all, but 
here is what a recent scholarly and imaginative British writer said 
in a book on broadcasting : 


“Wireless is in particular league with ether. . . . Thought is 
probably permanent, and a means may be found to ally thought with 
ether and to broadcast and communicate thought without the inter- 
vention of any mechanical device.” (J. C. W. Reith in Broadcast 
Over Britain.) 

What vistas of interchange of thought—in addition to literature, 
music and serious discussion—this bold speculation opens up! 

Of course, conjectures and hopes are not science. But they may 
encourage and guide science. They lead to the formation of pro- 
visional theories, while theories require testing and experimentation. 
In England, we learn from recent correspondence, men of science 
and lay members of the Society for Psychical Research have been 
holding seances for the purpose of ascertaining the actuality of tel- 
epathic communications. Some experiments séem particularly inter- 
esting, by reason of the standing and character of the men who par- 
ticipated in it—among others, Lord Balfour, the eminent philoso- 
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pher, metaphysician and statesman, and Prof. Gilbert Murray, one 
of the most open-minded, progressive and accomplished educators 
and essayists of Great Britain. We may reproduce here the details 
of one experiment, which has been discussed with keen interest and 
wonder. 

The investigators met at a private house. Lord Balfour and 
other distinguished persons were in the drawing room, the doors of 
which were shut. Prof. Murray was in the dining room, which was 
not connected with the drawing room. Lord Balfour, in a whisper, 
said to his fellow-guests: “I am thinking of Robert Walpole talk- 
ing Latin to George III.” Prof. Murray then was asked to come 
into the drawing room. He promptly said to Balfour: “Something 
eighteenth century. The latter nodding assent, Prof. Murray con- 
tinued: “I do not think I shall get it exactly. Dr. Johnson met 
George III in the king’s library, but I am sure he is talking Latin, 
which he would not do. . . . Wait, I have nearly got it: somebody 
talking Latin to a king.” 

Now, indisputably, this is a most remarkable case—and probably 
of telepathy. Mere coincidence is practically ruled out by the theory 
of probability. Moreover, it seems that Prof. Murray had made 
other experiments and had achieved other results quite as striking, 
though he had failed on certain occasions. Lord Balfour is reported 
as commenting in this strain on the series of experiments: 

“They seem to prove conclusively that there is a wholly unknown, 
unexplained, unconjectured method of traversing space between two 
conscious organisms, upon which neither the theory of sound nor of 
electricity can throw any light.” 

It would be too dogmatic to assert that physicists, psysiologists 
and students of light, sound and touch can never hope to account 
for telepathy, and that investigations and experiments by them, from 
their respective points of view, as men of exact science, would be a 
waste of time. But perhaps for the present the need is rather for 
more empirical experiments by all sorts and cenditions of men thar. 
for theorizing. If telepathy be a fact, it is a fact of tremendous sig- 
nificance. To demonstrate it beyond cavil or doubt is to necessitate 
the reconstruction of neurology, psychology and other sciences, in-- 
cluding medicine. Again, if telepathy be a fact, it is important to 
ascertain what may be called its quantitative value as well as the con- 
ditions under which it is rendered possible and likely. 

Are all human beings sensitive, responsive and delicate enough to 
be capable of registering and interpreting thoughts in the minds of 
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others under certain favorable circumstances? Or is this power pos- 
sessed only by certain peculiar persons? Does education, does cul- 
ture, does imagination play any part in telepathy, or are untutored 
and mediocre persons as susceptible and responsive as their intel- 
lectual and spiritual superiors? Such questions as these, and others, 
await answers. Progress will no doubt be slow, but it should be 
sure, especially if the problem is attacked simultaneously from many 
points of view. 

It may be noted that the British Society for Psychical Research 
has been engaged for many years in such investigations, and that 
many cases of telepathy have been recorded in its proceedings and 
in special volumes. Many of those cases raised certain baffling ques- 
tions and led some writers to the conclusion that telepathy proper 
cannot be entirely divorced from what F. W. H. Myers called telces- 
thesia, which he defined as “any direct sensation or perception of 
objects or conditions independently of the recognized channels of 
sense, and also under circumstances that no known mind externa} 
to the percipient’s can be suggested as the source of the knowledge 
thus gained.” The last half of this sentence hints at supernormal 
forms of telepathy and at communications between human beings 
on this earth and disembodied spirits. 

I may quote some of the observations of Mr. Myers in his im- 
portant work on “Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death” on the subject of telepathy in its various aspects, obvious 
and obscure: 

“Men have in most ages believed, and do still widely believe, in 
the reality of prayer; that is, in the possibility of telepathic com- 
munication between our human minds and minds above our own, 
which are supposed not only to understand our wish or aspiration, 
but to impress or influence us inwardly in return. 

“So widely spread has been this belief in prayer that it is some- 
what strange that men should not have more commonly made what 
seems the natural deduction—namely. that if our spirits can com- 
municate with higher spirits in a way transcending sense, they may 
also perhaps be able in like manner to communicate with each other. 
The idea, indeed, has been thrown out at intervals by leading think- 
ers, from Augustine to Bacon, from Bacon to Goethe, from Goethe 
to Tennyson. 

“Isolated experiments from time to time indicated its practical 
truth. . . . To make such experiments possible has indeed been no 
easy matter. It has been needful to elicit and to isolate from the 
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complex emotions and interactions of common life a certain psy- 
chical element of whose nature and working we have beforehand 
but a very obscure idea. 

“If we possessed any certain method of detecting the action of 
telepathy, of distinguishing it from chance coincidence or from 
unconscious suggestion, we should probably find that its action was 
widely diffused and mingled with other more commonplace causes 
in many incidents of life. We should find, telepathy, perhaps, at 
the base of many sympathies and antipathies, of many wide com- 
munities of feeling, and operating, it may be, in cases as different 
as quasi-recognition of some friend in a stranger seen at a distance 
just before the friend himself unexpectedly appears, and the Phémé 
or Rumor which in Hindostan or in ancient Greece is said to have 
often spread far an inexplicable knowledge of victory or disaster.” 

The foregoing quotation satisfactorily indicates the scope of 
telepathy as well as the snares and confusion to be guarded against 
by the scientific investigator. On the relation of prayer to telepathy, 
however, a word of qualification should be said. Despite high 
authority, it is safe to affirm that today no one really considers 
prayer to be a form of communication between the human being 
and a higher personality or super-personality. The rational modern 
advocates of prayer define it as communion with one’s own better 
and nobler self, as a process of heart-searching and mind-purging. 
The efficacy of prayer thus understood is undeniable, even in our 
skeptical age, but the argument for telepathy must be dropped in 
this connection and sought elsewhere. 

We may profitably recall what scholarly and keen thinkers have 
said about telepathy in the past. According to Sir William Crookes, 
telepathy is probably due to brain waves of small amplitude and 
great frequency. It is conceivable that such waves pass from one 
brain to another, perhaps to several others, and excite in those 
brains images similar to those in the first brain. This hypothesis is 
an interesting and useful one to bear in mind, for it harmonizes 
with modern physical and metaphysical ideas. But it soon encoun- 
ters difficulties, as Mr. Myers pointed out. Brain waves may trans- 
mit images, but can images be changed and transformed during the 
process of transmission, and if so, how and under what influences ? 
That images or pictures are modified in the minds of percipients is 
believed to have been well established; in fact, in some cases the 
likeness between the two pictures is quite symbolical and in need 
of much interpretation. 
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Mr. Myers, recognizing the difficulties in the way of the brain- 
wave hypothesis, limited himself to the proposition that “life has 
the power of manifesting itself to life,” and ventured the suggestion 
that, since we do not know how life acts on matter, or how con- 
sciousness is connected with the brain, telepathy might prove of 
great aid in clearing up that mystery. “For,” to quote him, “from 
the mode in which some element of one individual life, apart from 
material impact, gets hold of another organism, we may in time 
learn something of the way in which our own life gets hold of our 
own organism, and maintains, intermits or abandons its organic 
sway.” 

Since these hints were thrown out, it must be confessed, little 
advance has been made by students of telepathy. A new and vigor- 
ous attack on the problem, such as has been undertaken in England, 
is highly desirable. 


In such an attack realists and mystics, scientists and theologians 
should co-operate effectively and harmoniously. To repeat, telepathy 
may bring fresh strength and aid to spiritualism, or it may not. It 
may help religious thought and speculation, or it may not. But it 
is bound to yield vital and important truths while stimulating re- 
search in various further directions. The United States, by the 
way, should not lag behind Europe in the fascinating field of 
telepathy. 


MAN’S WAR WITH THE UNIVERSE 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


rE IS not the mystic aspect of reality ruthlessly trampling over 
the impotent powers of human will and reason which makes the 
universe seem so grand and august a body of forces. But it is, as 
in Bertrand Russell’s meritorious philosophical argument, the far 
nobler mysticism of man courageously fighting against the inexor- 
able laws and lugubriousness of reality which forces the prime dis- 
tinction between the apparent impotence of man and the undeniable 
omnipotence of universal power and persistent necessity. Both 
daily and eternally man is at war with relentless Fate, with implac- 
able Time, with the very transcendent and transmutive spectacle of 
the Universe. But to protect himself nobly as best he can, with 
courage and sanity and dispassion, the while he carries his torch ot 
culture forward, makes him free; it is the attitude of every free 
man’s worship to yearn for spiritual emancipation, “to abandon the 
struggle for private happiness, to expel all eagerness of temporary 
desire, to burn with passion for eternal things,” aiming to identify 
his own meagre aspirations with those vast existences which make 
up the life of the Universe. 

This is a token of consolation and serves our occasional tend- 
ency toward spiritual rehabilitation. But going further, beyond the 
impending probability of our succumbing to the ever-recurrent 
plague of social chaos and cultural disaster, we feel, dreadfully 
enough at times, that this comparatively local struggle is but a pre- 
visionary and preparatory trial or rehearsal looking forward to an 
ultimate cosmic failure of human ambition and effort. Man’s life, 
man’s origin, growth, aims, experience, ideas, works and destiny— 
all are as yet not sufficiently adjusted to the eternal integrity of the 
Universe to share its balance of power, its pure themistic dignity 
and its inexorable justice. Man’s love and faith are yet not suff- 
ciently devout or pure to match the devotional fidelity and creative 
function of the Divine. Being so much an ephemeral issue of the 
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dust, man has not yet risen very high in the scale of life; he has 
ambitions still of the earth earthy and does not yet aspire wholly to 
be wise and good. How then can he escape the doom of all finite 
material existences? How can he offer adequate subterfuge to 
evade inevitable judgment on his narrow, physical, vulgar and 
worldly affections ?—that last day when the solar system has fallen 
into ruins and the debris of worlds, moons and asteroids smother 
his poor lukewarm vestal fire to extinction. 

Man’s life has significance and importance largely by contrast 
with the inert mass of inorganic matter, with the apparently aimless 
and indeed unconscious urge of weight, heat, light and buoyancy. 
He is thrust into a vulgar, dour, material world and must somehow 
grow erect and give himself prestige over the rancor and wreck of 
the non-human. But he must not make the all-too-easy mistake of 
believing that the natural world affords no worthy pattern for his 
copying, that the non-human phase of existence bears no ritual 
worthy of his devotion. Nature was there first, long before man or 
any of his petty purposes obscured the aim and amplitude of life, 
long before any of his paltry ideas, ambitions, hopes or fears were 
even in embryo. The non-human zone of reality was a scene of 
vast effort and achievement long before man ever came to meditate 
and plan his own devices for ennoblement; it laid out man’s powers 
and possibilities for him in the dim and prehistoric antiquity of the 
world. To say that man is superior or of priority over Nature is 
foolish and presumptuous; to hold that he is at all a serious match 
for the non-human designs and ruthless disposition of the Universe 
is ridiculous, the clumsy fallacy of pinch-penny minds. It is the 
usual sophist scheme for giving a man a specious significance and 
importance in the cosmic game of life and thought and action. 

Man is comparatively weak, both in structure and in function, 
when matched against the forces of Nature, the energies, agencies 
and destinies already set against him by the external world. The 
common phrase which seeks to extenuate a man’s moral insufficiency 
by saying “the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak” is in reverse of 
the true situation, which shows instead (and too sadly often) that 
the “flesh is willing while the spirit is weak.” It is just this spiritual 
weakness which is the bane of our modern world, leaving us invari- 
ably in the lurch just when we are most in need of succor and en- 
couragement. The flesh-pots of a starving culture always invite a 
greater majority than the porticoes and gardens of philosophy ; the 
finite satisfactions of a specious civilization always bribe more 
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devotees than ever to make pilgrimage to Mecca or Helicon. Hence, 
under duress of such conditions we can never rightfully hope for 
an ushering in of the millenium so long as we obscure our own 
vision with mistaken maxims and skew-joint apologetics. 

Right here I should like to recall a few examples of opinion to 
show how precariously our modern civilization is placed, and from 
them to argue the necessity for greater discretion and decision in 
all our cultural aims and processes. No one will deny, I am sure, 
that it is largely by means of whatever cultural education and in- 
spiring example we can bring into practical use that we can hope to 
ever effect any actual departure from the brutalities of life, any 
actual refinement or spiritual regeneration into a nobler manner of 
existence. 

First, the late Professor Carleton H. Parker’s suggestions that 
social control and the validity of economics to handle modern prob- 
lems can be had and maintained only as we admit and take counsel 
of the humanism of motive and instinct, and that most of the unrest 
and insanity of today are merely the manifestations of the different 
fallacies of our industrial and political psychoses. Human nature 
is in constant turmoil and war and riot because there is no honest 
concern to understand its paradoxical demands, its hungering expec- 
tations of recognition and reward from a sterile and vulgarian age. 
No one is satisfied with the vicary of government, the rules of the 
game being set for us by others equally individualistic. Our peren- 
nial social delinquency results mainly from conditions not suited to 
the genius and requirements of human nature, conditions which are 
partly traditional, partly forced, inherited, acquired or otherwise 
made treacherous adjuncts to human life. 

The individualism of might and the collectivism of national im- 
position, the rhyomism of despotic power as well as the conservative 
inertia of Bourbon “ideals” are equally fallacious. It is only the 
right between individuals and the justice of proper desert between 
nations which can ever be truly said to make lasting foundation for 
peace, prosperity and happiness all around. Without those two basic 
principles held in full recognition and honest application to daily 
duty, life will be ever insecure, government will be ever corrupt, and 
the world will be ever weary with wickedness and war. 

Another phase “of worthy public opinion is that of the Boston 
architect, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, on the very impending possibil- 
ity of universal degeneracy and man’s pitiful political failure to cope 
even halfway successfully with the social exigencies of the day. 
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There may well enough be set up nominally the various forms of 
democratic government, but the inevitable necessity in any case for 
genius, courage, strong and heroic leadership leaves it largely as it 
was before—an aristocracy; or, without these, it is really an olig- 
archy, an oclocracy or perhaps a pluto-doulocracy ever threatened 
with violence and revolt. Dr. Cram holds that the whole nation 
(America), almost the whole world, seems bewildered by the chaos 
of its false philosophies, misled by the folly of its passions and be- 
trayed by the insanity of its fake pretige-mongering. We should 
be astonished at the effrontery of our misleaders, especially in put- 
ting up mediocre demagogues to spread false rumors how they intend 
to salvage us from a well-nigh total perjorism and lead the wander- 
ing world out of its tragic crisis. A certain pessimism can be read 
out of every hegemony creed, every plot to rejuvenate the world. 
for it is assumed from the very start that humanity is in need of 
guidance and protection. But this does not minimize the risk we 
moderns take in our efforts to gain health, wealth and happiness, for 
the times are critical and the current chaos threatens further rout 
into the very sanctuary of practically every phase of human activity 
in religion, literature, art, science, ethics, philosophy and politics, of 
course. In short, we must share Dr. Cram’s final acknowledgement 
of the adequacy of the title of his volume—that the aristocracy of 
heroism, genuis and ideal social construction is and always will be 
“the nemesis of mediocrity,” it will always qualify the oligarchic 
limits of every “pure” democracy and will always have sufficient 
justice and decency to champion the rights of the submerged but not 
yet wholly drowned majority. Many pessimists and near-cynics will 
be aroused and perhaps redeemed to a more cheerful outlook by the 
emphatic prospect that the near future may see the world re-Chris- 
tianized, unified and connected by irenical revival of the old-time 
monastic orders. But there will perhaps always be controversial 
and cultural struggles, for, as an instance, with the Pope never again 
to be the lone arbiter of civilization, many theologians will be more 
an intellectual obstacle than an economic vehicle to the re-establish- 


ment of a world-wide religion. We are not told how such a bright 
future would be affected by the cult of the Virgin which, as Henry 
Adams says, grew up in Twelfth Century France and materialized 
in the form of Notre Dame cathedrals because she appealed to the 
medieval mind as a merciful means to circumvent the austere pater::- 
alism and justice-power of the Trinity. 
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Man has no just war with the Universe in the same sense that 
he has an everlasting conflict within himself between his good and 
evil impulses, between the vital tendencies of both body and spirit. 
But it is an unavoidable conflict ; like Miss Winifred Kirkland’s fine 
introduction to the new death, it is an “enforced familiarity with 
fate that is so far mainly an immense yearning receptivity, an un- 
precedented humility of both brain and heart toward all the impli- 
cations of survival. It investigates and does not dogmatize. It 
practices rather than theorizes. It also demands independence and 
personality in all its workings.” The law of bio-genesis as discov- 
ered and now argued by embryologists, is given in terms of palin- 
genesis, holding that from conception in the womb to maturity and 
death, man’s life physically and mentally repeats the entire evolu- 
tionary development of the species. So then could we consider the 
numerous laboratory experiments, observations, the behavioristic 
philosophy, and find that there is a close collaboration between biol- 
ogy and psychology in trying to solve the problem of the origin of 
consciousness, of instinct, reflex appetite, intelligence and fidelity in 
the evolution of consciousness, and that the terms of this evolution 
can be used to plat the orbit of our spiritual journey through the 
Universe, tragic and disastrous though it may often seem to be. 
There there will probably be immediate knowledge and trials of 
character rather than the superficial pleasantry of novel situations, 
to intrigue our fancy. No idées fives or forces Fouillées will be 
there to blurb and chirk up like an economic conference or the cleri- 
cal notes on the Congressional Calendar, for man cannot bluff or 
wheedle the Universe like he does his ignorant gullible fellows. 

In his two great works, Atala, and Le Génie du Christianisme, 
Chateaubriand has shown how we can make an orderly and pro- 
gressive redemption of Christianity from the pseudo-romanticism 
of melancholy and sorrowing passion, from the vues gaucheries of 
eighteenth century sensationalism, and by means of nature-worship 
and the recreation of Gothic culture bring the emotional naturalism 
of Rousseau to its highest expression, its moments of supreme crisis 
and decision. It is indeed fortunate for us to have in our midst an 
actual application of this scheme, shorn of its defective demonology 
and supernaturalism. I refer to Felix Adler’s Society for Ethical 
Culture, the aims and aspirations of which he outlines in his Ethical 
Philosophy of Life.’ Therein will be found the following exhorta- 
tions: reverence for the personalities of others, especially women ; 
sympathy and consideration for all who are weary with toil and 
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heartache; honest cultural aims, including both intellectual develop- 
ment and spiritual ennoblement; the occidentally accepted fact that 
Christ is the only great pioneer of moral permanence in the ethical 
progress of the world; the worth and inviolability of the human 
soul; that any adequate ethical theory, like the valid practice of it, 
must be independent of theology, politics, industrialism or any other 
finite worldly interest; that we should not seek but attribute more 
worth and integrity in others because it is necessary to consider 
others as moral beings or ethical units of the world-order if one 
expects to become or act the part of a moral being himself ; that the 
affirmation of the eternal verities, with all superlative values and 
functions openly attached which are contained and continued in 
the Universe, is man’s highest beatitude, one fully as inevitable and 
unwavering as ever Rossetti could have promised, one which is the 
supreme prize anyone can ever wrest from life’s unequal struggle, 
life’s faltering ideal, life’s chastening experience. Even Doctor 
Durant’s manner of getting at the social problem with a live philoso- 
phy combining Spinoza’s ethical democracy, Bacon’s naturalism and 
scientific control, Plato’s political free-will and Socrates’ dynamic 
aretism, cannot but eventually have real and durable effect even in 
a vulgarian age, and lead us to the honest social theory of a liberal 
reconstruction backed up by an inclusive ethical brotherhood and a 
just economic control of all who take shelter in Solomon’s House. 

Those who can drive through the bumpy detours of Freud’s 
psychology without shock-absorbers and reciprocal springs will find 
that much of our savage past is pretty well restrained from an open 
voice in our present policy or action. If the study of disease can 
reveal a collateral science of mind and psychic healing, then a con- 
scientious study of our savage inheritance should show further items 
indicating the scope of our true heredity from Nature, whether it 
be a descent from the Divine or an ascent from the bestial. 

J. W. Wickwar has refuted Freud’s sexual theory of dreams on 
the ground that it springs from the usually brutal Teutonic method 
of erotic interpretation and is built almost wholly on observation 
of individuals of low moral type; in fact, as we go higher in the 
scale of virtue and character the less do we find a savage past forc- 
ing expression through the superficial imagery of sleep. To be sure 
there are instances of multiple psychoses, methectic states in a dual 
or disturbed personality, but so are there numerous phases of exist- 
ence in the Universe, various cycles of reality which may or may 
not be communicable or intelligible to one another. Perhaps there 
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is no real chaos or madness in the Universe because it is perfect, 
self-sustaining and functions in complete harmony and integrity. 
Hence it never suffers from man’s war against its rulings and disposi- 
tions, although man himself does often break his half-tempered lance 
in a too violent attack. But, fortunately for most of us, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes points out, “a weak mind does not accumulate 
enough force to hurt itself; stupidity often saves a man from going 
mad.” The proper moderation is not to be like the ephectic philoso- 
phers Carneades and Arkesilaos who suspended all judgments and 
conflicts, but to be like John Stuart Mill whose argument against 
them and all other sceptics held that “courage and faith are man’s 
greatest weapons against an adverse world; if we were never to act 
on our opinions because those opinions might be wrong we would 
leave all our interests uncared for and all our duties unperformed.” 
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A MEMORY OF EDWIN MILLER WHEELOCK 
BY CHARLES KASSEL 


TAR, as a subject of ethical speculation, fills a large place in 
literature. Its champions and apologists have built up whole 
libraries in its defense, while those who challenge its rightfulness 
under any circumstances rank among their number some of human- 
ity’s profoundest philosophers and noblest religious teachers. 

Upon its face war is absurd and criminal. It is the perpetuation 
of an order of life we look for only in the lowest nature. The motive 
of achievement at any cost belongs to a stage of evolution which, in 
many other departments of activity, man has long outgrown. Though 
the arbitrament of reason instead of force in the disputes of indi- 
viduals is not of old date, and trial by battle was carried over from 
nature into the historic period, courts have long supplanted the con- 
test of arms in the decision of private quarrels. 

It is only in the controversies of peoples that war still persists. 
There, in spite of logic and religion, and against what would seem 
to be the urgings of common sense, the old impulses linger, break- 
ing out into murderous fury, and, when the instinct of nationality 
is aroused, acts of savagery from which in other moments the hand 
and heart would shrink in horror, take on a heroic aspect, and even 
an epic grandeur. How much is biological and how much psycho- 
logical in the war-madness of nations might be hard to say. 

Sometimes, however—and not unoften, possibly, at the present 
stage of the human story—war, tragic and terrible an instrument 
though it be, serves a needed use. From its fiery baptism nations 
rise, now and then, into transformed life and purpose. When noth- 
ing else can break the stubborn crust of national habit, when abuses 
have struck too deep a root or false systems of thought cast a hope- 


less spell over the mass of minds, the sword of some Alexander cuts 
the knot no statesmanship can untie. 
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War, indeed, to be justified at all, must be looked upon as an act 
of national surgery, relieving what disease, misfortune or evil cus- 
tom have brought about. The philosophic mind, musing upon the 
mutual slaughter of peoples, is driven to the thought of war as a 
scalpel wielded for human good, though at the cost of suffering and 
mutilation. What the surgeon’s table is, therefore, in the lives of 
individuals the battlefield may be in the lives of nations. It is only 
in this way that we may measurably reconcile the thought of an 
anguished world, writhing in the pangs of universal conflict, with 
the idea of a beneficent Fate or Destiny working in the affairs of 
men. 

Perhaps it is needful, after all, that nations exulting in their 
pride of strength, and heedless or forgetful of loftier things, shouid 
be wracked and broken till out of suffering, in time’s alembic, wis- 
dom is distilled. It is the lesson of common experience magnified to 
national proportions. No less of peoples than of individuals is it 
true that those who gain nothing from the discipline of life must 
suffer the buffetings of evil fortune. All evils are remediable, if 
taken soon enough in hand, and a world periodically torn asunder 
may learn at last to substitute methods of restraint and accommo- 
dation for self-seeking and mutual distrust. Meanwhile the shock 
of battle continues to resound through history and, where moral in 
contrast with mercenary issues are at stake, exalted and heroic nat- 
ures hail the contest as a providential agency for correcting wrongs 
which will not right themselves. 

On the whole, perhaps, the great conflicts within and between 
nations, whatever the immediate cause or pretext, have served 
higher ends than could be foreseen. Certain it is, moreover, that 
throughout all human annals, from Homer on. a belief has lived in 
an influence mightier than man’s shaping events to its own will. 
Awful as is the spectacle of death in mass, disheartening as may be 
the thought of armies washing out in torrents of blood evils that 
should have yielded to a more rational process, lofty souls seem 
always to hear beyond the frightened or boding accents of the time 
the calm voice of the ages, with its admonition to steadfastness and 
patience. 

In the hour of war it is to our poets we go rather than to our 
statesmen for prophetic vision of far-off events. The statesman 
deals with cause and effect, more or less immediate, but something 
in the poet’s genius penetrates beyond to an inner world where 
events exist in first principles. It was the poet, or what is often the 
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same, the prophet, in Edwin Miller Wheelock—flowering later into 
the magnificent rhapsody he called Proteus—to which we owe the 
rare utterances that form the burden of recently published install- 
ments of the present biography. It was scarcely the logical faculty 
which wrought out those striking deliverances. Had it been so the 
full vision of coming things would not have been denied to so many 
others of the fine mindsworking with the same problems at the 
time. It was rather in his case a native insight into the great prin- 
ciples underlying the course of history and which are not always 
discernible by the practical mind. 

In the September issue, 1920, of this magazine, we beheld in 
rapid outline the episodes of a career unusual among clergymen, of 
however liberal a gospel. The issues of February and July. 1922, 
March, August and December, 1923, and March and July, 1924, 
retraced in more leisurely fashion the swifter steps of the biographi- 
cal sketch and paused to examine the remarkable discourses which, 
in the fateful years just before and just after the outbreak of the 
Civil War, came from the inconspicuous pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church at Dover, New Hampshire. 

It was no small piece of intuitive forevision which saw in the 
raid at Harper’s Ferry the symbol of a nation in arms and in the 
gallows-tree of John Brown the promise and potency of a new 
crusade, nor was it of merely petty moment that through all the early 
years of the war—when defeat sat upon the banners of the North 
and Northern statesmen shrank from the thought of enforced 
emancipation—the redoubtable young minister, again and again, in 
tones like rolling thunders, could proclaim the imperative need of 
abolition, whether constitutional or unconstitutional, as the indis- 
pensable condition of union victory and even of national preserva- 
tion. 

It is easy to suppose at this distance of time that all men rea- 
soned so. Viewed across the chasm of the years Lincoln’s great 
proclamation seems the voice of a united nation, held back only by 
the desire of a military triumph as a proper setting for so august a 
decree. Let the reader who cherishes this delusion compare the 
discourses quoted in earlier portions of this biography with the 
utterances usual at the time from pulpit and press and the lips of 
distinguished statesmen at the North. 

The victory of Union arms which Lincoln awaited as the fitting 
hour for promulgating the plan of negro freedom did not come, but 
on September 23, 1862, thinking further delay dangerous, the Presi- 
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dent availed himself of the check administered to Lee at Antietam 
and gave out the preliminary declaration requiring the Southern 
states to return to their allegiance within one hundred days upon 
pain of having freed by Presidential order all slaves within their 
borders. It is familiar history, of course, that the Southern states 
disregarded the proclamation and that it was accordingly followed 
on January 1, 1863, by a final edict of emancipation. 

Thus, :n the autumn of 1862, the nation definitely committed 
itself to the policy which our minister from the very beginning of the 
war had so insistently urged. The abolitionists had won. The 
movement which had been a hissing and a scorn among the respect- 
able and cultivated classes of the North was vindicated, and John 
Brown’s gibbet had become the fount and spring of victory. 

The Dover minister was not of the Garrison order of abolition- 
ists. He was more militant, though he did not share the contempt 
which John Brown expressed for the followers of Garrison as being 
reformers who talked and did not act. In general, however, aboli- 
tionists of whatever class were a distinct type, standing apart in 
thought from the rest of the community, though sympathetic toward 
reforms of all kinds. Because, now, abolitionists ceased to be looked 
askance upon and were taken to the bosom of Republicans, it may 
not be amiss to pause a moment for a glance at the order of men 
whose unique triumph meant so much in the nation’s history. 

Says Schouler in his history of United States of America Under 
the Constitution, Vol. 6, page 225: 

“The new course which the Civil War now took brought into 
closer union all who could co-operate for the great end of emancipa- 
tion and gave political standing to the sect hitherto aloof from affairs 
of the Free States known as the “Abolitionists’”—a mere handful in 
point of numbers identified with a few Atlantic cities, but respected 
and courageous in their conviction. Non-voters for the most part, 
noncombatants, critics and unsparing ones of passing events, their 
ground was reached by the Northern people and their responsible 
leaders through the process of dire experience. Advanced Republic- 
anism came now to recognize that the abolitionists were after all 
right in their moral conviction, whatever might be said of their prac- 
tical methods, and to accept them as preachers and forerunners of 
the faith with a growing reverence. . . . Though great prophets 
they were no politicians ; and that public opinion must be watched 
and guided they never regarded. They were the avowed dis-union- 
ists on the Northern side of the line and their plan for getting rid 
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of slavery was to leave its defiling company. . . . The abolitionists 
moreover had grown to be extremely intolerant; half friends and 
enemies they anathematized and long training with pen and speech 
made them pungent in personalities and exasperating to the last de- 
gree. All who could not come up to their ideal standard they lashed 
without mercy, which meant for years past every Republican leader 
from Lincoln down. Long variance with prevailing modes of 
thought lead them to upraid the churches, to largely repudiate reli- 
gious worship, to pronounce the society of the age as false and 
accursed, to distrust even the Almighty for permitting wrong to 
flourish upon the earth. Yet it must be owned, and the now inevit- 
able conflict deepened that impression, that they were persons of 
thorough earnestness, disposed for their cause to make worldly 
sacrifices, despisers of sham and self-seeking; that they had great 
moral courage and for opinion’s sake braved social ostracism at 
the North. They contributed of their worldly goods to the cause; 
they were plundered, were robbed, practiced self-denial, bore all 
the martyrdom of menace; some went to jail, one was shot dead. 
There was much intellectual force among them, especially as writers 
and speakers. For all this, something in their narrow methods had 
repelled Lowell, Emerson, the Beechers, Greely and other practical 
champions of freedom, and even such antislavery statesmen as the 
two later Adameses, Sumner and Thaddeaus Stevens.” 

It is a notable tribute to the calmness of Lincoln that while he 
appropriated the thought of the abolitionists and made it do service 
for the Union cause, his feeling for the people of the states still in 
rebellion was ever present as a check against hasty or ill-considered 
action. In his annual message to Congress, December 1, 1862, he 
took as his text the words, “Without slavery the rebellion could 
never have existed, without slavery it could not continue,’ which 
time and again had formed the burden of the discourses at Dover; 
but he was reluctant still to enforce too sudden a change in the status 
of the negro, lest the disruption of economic and social relations at 
the South react disastrously both upon the whites and the blacks. 

Making mention of the fact that the President in this message 
pleaded for gradual emancipation, appointing January 1, 1900, as 
the time when it should be completed, James Ford Rhodes, whose 
richly freighted volumes we have so often quoted from, pauses sadly 
to comment upon the indifference which Lincoln’s plea encountered, 
and to lament that the message was not considered by Congress and 
that it was without noticeable effect upon public opinion. “It is 
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matter of regret,’ says this historian, “that fortune had not at this 
time favored Lincoln with signal military victories to give to his 
words the strength that enforced the decrees of Caesar and 
Napoleon.” 

Whatever the reluctance of the great emancipator, the subject of 
this biography saw in the preliminary declaration the certain pledge 
of negro freedom. To him the words of Lincoln were an indubit- 
able proof that the hand of Providence was guiding the struggle 
from the beginning. He had felt, and in stirring tones had said, that 
the bloody strife was divinely meant to rid America from the stain 
and reproach of slavery, and now his intuitive feeling was vindicated 
and the handiwork of the Almighty in the shaping of events was 
plain. : 

With the great consummation attained, the thought of our 
preacher turned from the sterner things that were passing to gentler 
themes. A deep satisfaction filled his soul and it reflected itself in 
kindlier phrases and softer tones. The nobliest evidence which comes 
to us in the manuscripts of this changed attitude is a beautiful ser- 
mon delivered in October, 1862, called “The Christ.” The pages 
of that discourse breathe a spirit unwontedly tender. The warrior 
nature of the man was set aside and it was the poet, the ministering 
pastor, who was speaking again. 

This discourse is the last of the manuscripts coming to us from 
the pastorate at Dover. It may, indeed, have been the very last of 
the sermons delivered from that pulpit, for the late fall or early 
winter of 1862 saw a farewell on the part of our minister to the 
priceless friends his first pastorate had made. He was about to take 
a step unusual in the life of a clergyman—a step which was to give 
to his utterances of the preceding years an emphasis they could not 
otherwise have worn, and which, so far as concerned his own future, 
was to involve consequences he could not foresee. 

In every life there is a supreme crisis when the soul is tossed 
upon the surge of doubt, and then a decision is fateful and charged 
with mightiest significance. Such was the present hour in the career 
of our friend. A long life was before him in the midst of those he 
loved and with lordlier honors in his chosen calling easily within 
reach. Beside him was the devoted wife of his bosom, his young 
son, and a little daughter less than two years old. The choice was 
a hard one between the charm of the home circle and the grateful 
labors of the pulpit and study, on the one hand, and the call of duty 
as it sounded in his own conscience on the other, but the behest of 
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duty, even with its privations and its danger to life and limb, rose 
above the blandishments of professional glory and even the power- 
ful feeling of the husband and father. 

So it was that in October, 1862, our minister resigned his pulpit 
at Dover and enlisted as a private in the 15th New Hampshire Infan- 
try. On November 24, 1862, his congregation met and gave expres- 
sion to their feeling in words still preserved to us in the manuscript 
—words sufficiently indicative of the affection and reverence in 
which he was held by those to whom he had ministered. 

A retrospective glance reveals that in the enlistment of the bril- 
liant and earnest young minister as a soldier in the Union cause his 
whole future swung away, radically and permanently, from what 
would have been its destined course. In New England, a pulpit 
orator of power and grace, even in the Unitarian church, could not 
long remain obscure, and, even as it was, the name of the minister 
from Dover was known far beyond the borders of New Hampshire. 
A few years more, and a call would surely have come to a larger 
pastorate where the field for his culture would have been wider and 
less secluded, and here his gifts and intellectual powers would have 
found an ample theatre for their expression. In the country’s liter- 
ary centers, moreover, the exquisite English of which he was cap- 
able upon occasions would have led to extended authorship, and this, 
coupled with his powers as a preacher, might have carved for him a 
distinguished niche in the Pantheon of illustrious Unitarians. 

These hopes, if he cherished them at all, were dashed now for 
all time. A missionary and crusader in every grain of his being, 
the years at the South, during the war and after, convinced him that 
his divinely appointed lot was not in a place of scholarly ease at 
the North, where a Unitarian would be in the house of his friends, 
but at the South where Unitarianism was unknown, and, where 
known, was identified with that abolitionism which had proved the 
South’s undoing. So long as the war lasted, and while reconstruc- 
tion was in progress, he would have felt it incumbent upon him to 
remain and do the work allotted to him, whatever his plans for the 
future. The conclusion of the war and of reconstruction, however, 
with his experience of Southern feeling and his increasingly sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Southern viewpoint, saw the convic- 


tion that Unitarianiasm was in his hands as a fitting instrument for 
the promulgation of its teachings in the South, and his dedication 


to the task became all the easier when he found, as the years went 
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on, that the health of his beloved wife took kindly to the warmth and 
brightness of Southern skies. 

Whatever the satisfaction to our minister that he was fulfilling a 
_ high mission, whatever the happiness which may have come from the 
light of the returning health in the eyes of his cherished companion, 
repeated it must be that the new life upon which he entered now 
blasted for him those higher hopes of pastoral and literary achieve- 
ments which we might have indulged on his behalf and which, more 
or less strongly, he too must have felt. To Unitarian thought, admin- 
istered by whatever hand, the South was intellectually inhospitable, 
and when promulgated by a Northern minister, by an abolitionist of 
the John Brown type, by a Union soldier and a friend and servant 
of the Reconstructionists, the work became almost a forlorn hope. 
The beautiful discourses which were spoken from his simple pulpit 
in the sunuy South to the merest handful of a congregation may 
rejoice us now as we read them, as they rejoiced the sympathetic 
few who heard them, but their influence was bounded by the nar- 
rowest limits, as he knew must necessarily be the case. Patiently 
and uncomplainingly he did a work which there was no one else to 
do and the inevitable reward was a life of comparative obscurity, 
literary and ministerial. 

Let it not be thought, moreover, that the surrender of the Dover 
pulpit was an act of an enthusiast drunk with the victory of his cause 
and who saw before him the victor’s meed. The hour of the resig- 
nation and enlistment was a gloomy one. The North, with whose 
fate in the light of history the emancipation of the negro was so 
closely blended, maintained a solemn stillness when that word was 
uttered by its President, and vented its feeling in the fall elections 
of 1862. The importance of the anti-slavery crusade as a necessary 
preventive of foreign intervention, and as an essential prerequisite 
to Union success, was largely lost upon the North, and the heart of 
Lincoln was saddened. Says Rhodes in Volume 4, page 162, of his 
great work: 

“T incoln himself, with his delicate touch on the pulse of public 
opinion detected there was a lack of heartiness in the response of the 
Northern people. . . . His despondency is revealed also in his 
reply to an address by a pious Quaker woman and in his Meditation 
on the Divine Will, in which his belief in a divine Providence min- 
gled with his present disappointment to produce doubt whether in- 
deed God were on our side. . . . In October and November elec- 
tions took place in the principal cities with the result that New York, 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
all of which except New Jersey had cast their electoral voice for 
Lincoln, declared against the party in power. The elections came 
near being what the steadfast Republican journal, the New York 
Times, declared them to be, a vote of want of confidence in the 
President. Since the elections followed so closely upon the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation it is little wonder the Democrats said that 
the people protested against Lincoln’s surrender to the radicals, 
which was their construction of the change of policy from a war for 
the Union to a war for the negro, and many writers have since 
agreed with them in this interpretation of the result.” 

It might readily have been foreseen that the talented preacher 
from Dover would not long remain a private in the ranks. A chap- 
laincy awaited him, and in that office he accompanied to New 
Orleans the regiment of volunteers which was to form a part of 
the Bank’s Expedition. The regiment was composed of nine- 
months’ men and was raised under the call of President Lincoln 
for ninety thousand. 

Among the manuscripts is a discourse delivered evidently to his 
regiment before their embarkation, and it is eminently deserving of 
quotation in full. 

“David, the ruler of Israel, was involved in a terrible war. The 
peace of the land was unjustly disturbed by sedition and revolt. 
There was much suffering and hard fighting but through it all David 
was filled with the ever-deepening conviction that the Lord was his 
strength, teaching his hands to war and his fingers to fight. 

“His foes were God’s foes. He knew God to be on his side. So 
we doubt not that God is with us. He must be with us for it is 
against his truth and justice that our foes are fighting. God speaks 
to us and in us and bids us do what we can to maintain the right, 
through all griefs, however bitter, through all conflicts, however 
stern. 

“We know that we are right, my friends, just as David knew it, 
by the living witness of our souls. We need no other proof. We 
know that God does keep us and bless us and cheer us and will con- 
tinue to help us so long as we seek and try to deserve his help. We 
know that our brave men have gone out to fight not for evil but for 
good—not for Satan’s sake but for God’s. 

“We, the peace-loving men of the North, having tried reason- 
ing, expostulation, compromise, all in vain, to ward off a terrific 
evil, have at last left our quiet homes and taken up arms religiously 
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—under a clear sense of duty—in defense of a principle greater 
than life. 

“The defense of justice, law, country, to a true man, is a neces- 
sity. He is obliged to defend these, cost what it will. A necessity 
is laid upon him so to do even as it was laid upon Paul to preach 
the gospel of Christ. Says Paul: ‘Necessity is laid upon me, yea, 
woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel.’ 

“We, then, who are going into this earnest conflict put on the 
Christian armor and go our way feeling that in very truth we are 
carrying the banner of the Lord. If we enter upon it as a religious 
war, if we go to it in obedience to the call of God, we shall be invinc- 
ible. It was said of the soldiers of Cromwell that they were doing 
the Lord’s work. One the eve of battle they lifted up hymns and 
prayers against the sky. No swearing was heard nor was a drunken 
man seen among them, and in no battle, from first to last, were their 
backs ever seen by the enemy. 

“Let this regiment keep profanity and intemperance out of our 
camp and lean upon the Almighty arm, and the same may be said 
of us. The spirit of a long line of ancestry will roll through us and 
breathe upon us, we shall be lifted out of ourselves and look with 
contempt upon death. If we have needed in peace the hope, the 
strength, the inspiration of Christian faith, much more will we need 
them now. Be faithful to your own souls if you would have God 
upon your side. Say nothing and do nothing that you may not 
carry up to him in prayer. 

“We have learned already in this war that the genuine stuff that 
enters into the composition of a soldier must be a courage higher 
than that inspired by rowdyism or rum. Ellsworth’s Zouaves were 
drawn from the groggeries and bar rooms of New York to fight the 
battles of our country; and the regiment broke in pieces at the first 
shock of battle at Bull Run and went back to its holes of vice. But 
in that battle there was an Ohio company which drew off with ranks 
unbroken. They were without rations from Friday afternoon till 
Monday. They went through that terrible fight and long march 
with empty stomachs, but full hearts, and three days afterwards 
were rested and ready to fight again. On returning to Cincinnati 
they were met by a grateful people with showers of roses as the 
company who kept cool amid the rout. Their captain was one who 
a few years ago was seen playing in the streets of a New England 
village, a boy belonging to an earnest Christian home, within which 
his manly virtues were nurtured and prepared. 
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“My friends, we are beginning the soldier’s life. Let us begin 
aright. Much depends on this. There is a tendency in the soldier’s 
position, in the entire change of his mode of life, to make him drop 
to a lower moral level than that which he held at home. Camp life, 
with its novelties worn away, is often to be felt as a dull and hard 
routine. It is rest, drill, guard-duty, and then guard-duty, drill and 
rest. The checks and safe-guards of home are removed. Gambling, 
profanity and drinking are yielded to even by those who have never 
practiced them before and men fall who would have been safe else- 
where and who would be safe still if they felt any touch of the old 
home life. Let us strive to be at once good citizens and good sol- 
diers, brave men and honest Christians—still guarding the old sanc- 
tities of home while we bear the sword, and sending a daily counter- 
acting influence into whatever temptation and sin may surround. 
Thus shall we gain the approving smile of heaven, and we shall be 
able to say, with David of old, It is the Lord who teacheth my hands 
to war and my fingers to fight.” 

It is by a peculiarly happy chance that we find preserved for us 
the story of this regiment in the early stages of its history, and the 
account affords an interesting glimpse of that life so new and unac- 
customed, into which our minister was now initiated. The report of 
the Adjutant-General of the State of New Hampshire for the year 
ending May 20, 1865, as contained in Volume 2, page 447, of the 
Records of the New Hampshire Htstorical Society, of Concord, 
New Hampshire, and presented by that Society to the Newbury 
Library at Chicago, describes the journey of the regiment to its 
destination and its preparation for actual service: 

“On the morning of the 13th of November, Colonel Kingman 
having been ordered to proceed with his command to New York 
and report to Major-General N. P. Banks, the regiment broke camp, 
marched to the railroad depot, end at 8 o’clock A. M. left on a spe- 
cial train for New York via Worchester and Norwich. Arriving 
at Allyn’s Point about 7 P. M., went on board the steamer ‘City of 
New York’ and reached New York early the next morning, Novem- 
ber 14th. Proceeded to Park Barracks at 8:30 o’clock A. M. where 
rations were furnished. At 4 o'clock P. M. the line of march was 
taken up for Union Race Course, Jamaica, Long Island, distance 
nine miles. Arriving there at 8:30 o'clock P. M. the officers and men 
were obliged to seek quarters for the night upon seats occupied by 
spectators at the races, as the tents which were to have been sent in 
advance of the regiment had not arrived. Next day, shelter tents 
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were furnished and those, though better than no tents, afforded but 
a poor protection against the storm of this day and the resulting 
weather and the men suffering extremely. On the 17th their hearts 
were gladdened by the arrival of A-tents. 


“This encampment was designated as Camp N. P. Banks and 
was under the command of Col. T. E. Chickering, 41st Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers. Here the regiment remained while the 
details of the secret expedition of which it was to form a part were 
completed. On December 3rd the portion of the regiment which 
had not already gone through struck their tents and marched to 
Brooklyn City Armory, where they remained during the night. 

“The next day companies E, G, I, and the remainder of Com- 
pany H embarked on board the Propeller Prometheus. This detach- 
ment was commanded by Col. Kingman and was accompanied by 
the Adjutant, Quartermaster, Surgeon and Chaplain. Sailed Decem- 
ber 5th and reached Fortress Monroe, after a rough passage Decem- 
ber 8th at 2 o’clock A. M. Made Hilton Head where a supply of 
coal was taken December 13th, arriving at Ship Island December 
21st, at 3 o’clock P. M. proceeded immediately to New Orleans, 
thence to Carrollton, where we disembarked December 22nd and 
encamped on Shell Road, joining the detachment already arrived. 

“The location of the camp was low and near the swamps and the 
frequent rains soaked the ground so that often times the mud was 
very deep, rendering the situation very unpleasant. On the 22nd 
of the month, however, the condition of affairs was somewhat bet- 
tered by removing the camp a short distance to drier ground. On 
the 28th of January the regiment was assigned to the First Brigade, 
Second Division, 19th Army Corps and ordered to remove to Camp 
Parapet. Up to this time there had been considerable sickness in 
the regiment but the losses by death had been small. 


“On February 2nd the Brigade was reviewed by Gen. Dow. On 
the 19th the Brigade marched to New Orleans and passed in review 
before General Sherman and on the 15th received orders to be ready 
at a moment’s notice to embark for Baton Rouge. On the 20th 
Chaplain Wheelock was detailed as Deputy Superintendent of Negro 
Labor by special order No. 78 Headquarters Department of the 


Gulf.” 
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To the student familiar with what was to come the detail of 
Chaplain Wheelock as Deputy Superintendent of Negro Labor, not- 
withstanding its inconspicuous place in this recital, is full of mean- 
ing. His attitude toward the negro question was well known and it 
was altogether fitting that any task affecting the welfare of the 
blacks near the Union army posts should be entrusted to his hands. 
The story of that surpassingly interesting work, in the midst of.an 
environment menacing to his very life, must be reserved for another 
section of this biography. 


SCIENCE AND THE END 
(Concluded) 


J. K. SNOWDEN 


XXXVI 


UT, in the light of what has been said, it appears that our prés- 

ent woes, though unexampled and not ended, are proportionate 
to the aberration which induces them. They seem a doubtful and 
amazing episode of the human story; but to think them dispropor- 
tionate would be to refuse a lesson of experience and to leave the 
story signifying nothing. A science that should have no such ex- 
planation of them would be incompetent. It must suffer an eclipse 
very naturally, and credit go to those teachers who explained them 
so, with whatever notions of the fault. A science that should say 
there was no fault, and refer such woes to a law of Nature suffi- 
ciently known. and unqualifiable, would justly incur contempt and 
hatred. They condemn the existing civilization. In Europe the 
balance of Nature had been out for at least half a century, and in 
the greatest countries far out. When the crash came it was equiva- 
lent to that error. 

Consider the actual manner in which it came. This should per- 
suade any mind still doubtful of the part which feeling plays, and 
of the balance. Germany, which launched the war, had given us 
formerly music and a literature attesting a beauty of feeling as 
great as any; but it is not doubtful that a one-sided science and a 
philosophy based upon it engrossed her, and had misled her. The 
perversion from which we suffered, and suffer still, was in her case 
espoused and logically followed; for she was not only, like other 
nations, intent upon material gains, she was steeped in that philoso- 
phy. Nietzsche, unnatural and keen-thinking, had found his inter- 
preter for war in Bernhardt, and his popularizers in the whole 
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pedantic system of intellectual Germany. This nation was prepared 
to carry out the philosophy with a horrid consistency. In peace her 
chosen diplomats had no true sense of human feeling, and when she 
welcomed war her leaders ignored it. She roused a less logical 
world against her. But only the logic of events could have sug- 
gested that, among mankind, the fittest are not the least humane. 

Consider, then, the sequel. In the struggle human dignity had 
risen to great heights of instinctive promise as well as of action; 
but the world, unaware of its secular authority, could make little 
of that promise wisely. The lesson of events is only glimpsed; 
there is no philosophy to confute that of Nietzsche, and a welter of 
other conflicts, loosed about us by material needs or notions, grows 
turbulent without new guidance from either science or religion. 
They are the quarrels of blind leaders of the blind on both sides, 
and some are bloody. What Nietsche was to the ruling class of 
Germany, Karl Marx is to unhappy millions with little difference; 
for, although he speaks for human dignity, it is to material means 
that he directs their thought. In the absence of true guidance, there 
is no reason why these conflicts should not continue to the point of 
exhaustion, sowing the seed of others to come, which in turn will 
ripen and seed as those of war do; so that for wasted hopes and 
wasted life, tears and blood, the sole comfort is that ignorance finds 
when it feels. 

In a sense, western civilization was always at stake. Time after 
time it has passed through crises. But it was never so tired, and 
between this and former crises there is no true resemblance. This 
crisis is unique as to cause, magnitude and possibilities, and it is 
without present remedy. No sure “touch of beauty moves away the 
pall from our dark spirits.” 


XXXVII 


It is reasonable to think that the crisis will not end until the bal- 
ance of Nature shall have been redressed, instinctively or wisely. 

What prolongs it is that material dispute is like jealousy, making 
the meat it feeds on. Following war, there is in most lands the mere 
struggle for existence, desperate as it cannot have been in early 
ages, when every man was face to face with Nature. A cheap out- 
cry against materialism is idle; it mocks the victims. In any case 
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men will never cease to seek material gains, or at need to fight for 
them, and, when the need is great, considerations of human dignity 
are baffled or grow fierce. The struggle is lit with ideals formed 
by unassisted admiration, in the general ignorance of man’s adven- 
ture; but they tend to be forgotten if gentle, and do but intensify 
the ordeal if not. They may even bear the fruit of horrors like 
those of the meanest war, as in Russia. War and social strife are 
alike in this, whatever happens, that it is only their inception and 
opening phase which excites any passion of sacrifice. Broils of in- 
stinct both, they must be spent and disappointed. It is only then 
that some attempt is made to find the normal balance, and in no 
material civilization will that be ever found. 

We are in a vicious circle. It is a civilization which, ignoring 
half the law of life, provokes feeling to incessant revolts that are 
themselves ignorant; and it must change. Naturam expellas furca 
tamen usque recurret. 


XXXVIII 


Apart from thought and a new spirit, what other means of 
redress can there be? None political, because the politics of such 
a civilization are always concerned with ways and means—with con- 
siderations in which any statesmanship is caught in a net. None 
religious, for lack of assurance, grasp and aim. None artistic, since 
art is always a mirror catching the tones of its time; those artists 
who miss or reject them are neglected. 

It is notable that another obsession, that of curiosity, perverts all 
kinds of concern for our spiritual plight. The conquests of science 
have prepossessed them. Religious or esthetic, they have no very 
valiant trust in old principles, but rather expect that some discovery 
may change these any day, and many pietists and artists go them- 
selves in search of discoveries, as if religion and art were branches 
of science. This is how it happens that, in an age singular for its 
exact knowledge, what used to be known as the black arts are in 
fashion, and one of them aspires again to religious value. But the 
case of art proper is a stranger instance. 

Here is a domain that science did not and cannot infringe upon 
with any challenge of authority. Art had no beliefs to be recanted, 
or cryptic writings to be examined for their ill-known sense. Its 
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quest is not truth, but visible beauty; it has developed, apart and 
purely, from another instinct than that of curiosity. Science could 
enrich art’s resources, but had nothing to do with its spirit, which 
must remain constant in whatever new expressions might be given 
to beauty. But votaries of art have tried to use the scientific method ; 
expecting something new, they have attempted research. It is an 
age of much futility in this province of pleasure. Music and the 
graphic arts alike are kept in countenance by men who have for- 
gotten or have not known the authority of beauty, and are made 
ugly to please the public appetite for novelty. 

Impulses of instinctive redress there are in plenty, but they have 
either little wisdom or no ascendency. The most popular and help- 
ful of new creeds, calling itself Christian Science, is one of reso- 
lute self-illusion, even as to death. Humanitarian effort, however 
noble, beats the air as truly as Mr. Ford’s faith in all-sufficient pro- 
duction is a dream of Alnaschar. We owe sanity chiefly to the 
inextinguishable interests of love and play, which are as much mis- 
trusted by theorists as they are valued. The balance is not known. 


XXXIX 


The claim of art to a larger place in life is urged eloquently and 
well. It has been heard since hand craft began to perish as uses 
were found for steam, and does not now, as at first, deny value to 
machinery, but insists on beauty as a human concern and civiliz- 
ing agent. This claim is never denied.’ It is only heard like a 
counsel of perfection, with regret or indifference, by the busy mass 
of men. They do not suppose it vital. The assumption is that life 
as we know it is fairly normal, and that what is really pleaded con- 
cerns artists most; who, after all, should be glad of many oppor- 
tunities to design and to advertise goods for sale, of new things 
like the cinema, and of more picture buyers than the world can ever 
have produced before. Art is a good thing, and beauty pleasant 
enough, but there is nothing to be done about this demand for more 
wages. There is, in fact, less and less to be done by good causes 
that cannot enter politics against material rivalries, or imitate the 
material tactics of strike and “ca’ canny.” 

It occurs, in any case to few minds that, in order to be normal. 
all things men are conscious of, whether visible or not, must have 
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some tincture of beauty. What is the value allowed to a noble choir 
of poets? It is the poet to whom new thoughts capable of uplifting 
us come first. He is the only prophet. This may be known and 
felt in America, proud of a literature for the first time, as it was 
known and felt in England when the great Victorians wrote their 
masterpieces. But how many men in a thousand are touched with 
admiration more than to think there is some soul of meaning in 
things foolish? There was issued, a year ago, the report of a Royal 
Commission on the teaching of English, the greatest report ever 
printed for an English government, and by common consent wise, 
practical and necessary. It is already dished. Some fragments 
only of its wisdom can take effect, whereas it should have done for 
all schools what Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is doing for a few for- 
tunate students at Oxford. Properly, one of the arts is education. 
In place of it there is widely used a training for the material strug- 
gle, which cannot be escaped. The importance of education for 
progress is above that of any art else, yet in England there has 
been no first-class Minister of Education. 


Dele 


The balance will redress itself, and, great as they are, the mis- 
eries of our time will pass. We are taught as never before; but 
we shall not perish like one of Nature’s temporary stocks, because 
we are shaped by factors stronger than the errors they permit, 
unfailing mentors of our ignorance. A gain proportioned to the 
stress we feel must follow. 

To determine this subtle balance, kept eternally against error 
and for our advance, should be a task compensating men for any 
loss of old laws and prophets. For it is not a balance of scales in 
which we are austerely weighed. It is the propitious balance of a 
yacht that sweeps on her course, poised between wind and water, 
and there is this difference to make the metaphor poor, and our 
case better than a yachtsman’s, that, the great factors of beauty 
and peril being constant, we may know them. We should be able 
with a teachable hand to feel the tiller. It indeed seems that, learn- 
ing to admire well the travelling poise, and furnished with the chart 
here asked for, we might avoid the most distressing errors. Is this 
not the cosmic use of man’s intelligence, foolish until then? 
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It is not possible to doubt that the present hour is big in human 
history ; nor can one envisage without some awe the events of two 
brief generations, prior to which, for countless ages, the race had 
not as it were lived together however carelessly, and no man knew 
that it must have a future and a heritage. Those great events and 
the increment of knowledge suggest the moment, painful like any 
birth, when a long gestation ends in consciousness. What is to 
come must be unsure; but unlike our fathers, who took creation to 
be an act accomplished and unfortunate, we may look forward 
boldly. One sighs to remember that a thousand years are as one 
day for this evolution, and how far off and like a mirage was Mil- 
ton’s vision, in his time, of our own land and people. Yet there is 
more warrant now for writing of the whole western world what he 
wrote of England: 

“Methinks I see her as an eagle, mewing her mighty youth and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam; purging and 
scaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radi- 
ance; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with 
those also that love the twilight, flutter about amazed at what she 
means.” 


XE 


Milton wrote nobly, praising liberty, but the eagle sight belongs 
only to wisdom. Three centuries have not served to scale our eyes. 
Therefore, if any glimmer of the mid-day beam now enters them, 
it is thankless to lament the means by which our liberty grows 
wiser. The case is that we are not gods but men. How is it likely 
that such a burst of knowledge could have come without such 
warning of new responsibility? Let us be glad that this appears 
adequate. It is conceivable that gods might have been skilled mari- 
ners ; but for men, who had neither learnt to read the chart, guessed 
its value nor at first known of it, the art of seamanship was all to 
learn. We are indeed so thrown out of balance that he ship might 
be foundering, but some panic is good to begin with. Intelligence 
has this inferiority to instinct, that it can be conceited. 

There was no conceit, there was even a kind of mother-wisdom, 
in the mood of Milton’s vision, splendid with optimism. This 
mood always will be wise. It has the courage of life itself, which 
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we have seen to be stronger than all destruction or dismay; and 
it must be the spirit of lasting religions. For what has come to the 
world is a new Apocalypse. To say so is not to be a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but to be one of many voices in the populous 
republic of letters who now, with one thought or another, praise 
beauty and proclaim its authority; and, as in Milton’s day but far 
more universally, “there be pens and heads sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas, where- 
with to present as with their homage and fealty the approaching 
reformation.” We are “to outlive these pangs and wax young again, 
destined to become great and honorable.” It is not doubtful. We 
have only to know first the ways of prosperous virtue—ways till 
now divined but doubted, admired but not authenticated, and lately 
lost. They will be established against wandering and question. 

It is not without wonder at the prophecy that one sees how this 
must follow from the argument of the Areopagitica, making its 
faith in freedom good; nor without reverence for that order of the 
universe which Milton saw, as through a glass darkly. 


EI 


Why should it be feared that any true doctrine or good thought 
may be lost in such a reformation? As before, the law and the 
prophets are not destroyed but fulfilled, and with this knowledge, 
that fulfillment is itself the greatest of laws. The wonder is that 
a poet should have argued for liberty, the proved agent of that 
knowledge, as if he were aware of it; for to say that truth needs no 
policies and in saying so to expect a prosperous virtue implied this. 
‘But it is a far greater wonder that all men should presently know 
virtue to be part of the natural order, whereupon it must be the 
business of states no less than that of individual men, and govern- 
ments be judged by their concern with it. We might be well con- 
tent that such a meagre admiration as that of brute force cannot 
then mislead men, or ever again shake the faith of noble minds in 
a cataclysm. It is more than what they themselves admired as con- 
trary to Nature will be valid, like the aims of a Ministry of Health. 

Fear of such knowledge can only, indeed, trouble those who 
believe in an exclusive revelation. Instead of such a temporal and 
precarious light, there is something infinitely greater. There are 
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natural conceptions of goodness and of the mysterious Cause of 
things, such conceptions as every people and time must form; and 
it should be sufficient for good men to know that conception which 
responds best to the great abiding factors will best endure. As the 
new faith spreads and gains discretion, it must try them out. 

But with this prospect no hierarchy, for plain reasons, can be 
satisfied. To welcome it would admit a misgiving where something 
is taught as exclusive truth, a test of that which claims to be above 
question, and an authority not that of the church itself. Ex hypothesi 
a church’s authority is the highest, and has in one strong case 
avowed itself infallible. How is any test of it to be allowed? Here 
is a bold heresy bringing gifts, the gifts of a correcting and sup- 
planting patronage, and every priest who is typical must murmur 
Timeo Danaos. Doubtless the “noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the twilight,” will be heard still. 

There is one European people in whom the love of liberty is 
not lively, and there are others who let superstition choke it, though 
restive otherwise. These may be subservient to Rome. There are 
peoples outside Europe to whom the notion that life is anything 
worthy will appear too strange to let them accept the knowledge 
readily. But, although it is knowledge that will not be destroyed, 
and does not resemble in this the books of the Cumaean Sibyl, those 
rulers who may reject it will stand in the place of Tarquin, and their 
sway can only be beneficent as they grow humbler. 


XLII 


An older prescience than Milton’s excites admiration. The 
supreme merit of Greek thought, which could not dream of prog- 
ress, shone in its perception that esthetic sense is as much a part 
of wisdom as reason is. We have to return to this, retrieving the 
Renaissance, and with that return, the Renaissance is found to be 
an inexpugnable movement. It was correctly called a humanism. 
Confused, and not without grave error, it surged in the true line 
of our advance, and now, with a larger thought of beauty than even 
great Athenians knew, we see its consummation coming. 

Alas! The thought may be larger, and better grounded: it is 
not, as in their day it was, a common heritage. A mind as subtle 
as Lord Balfour’s could fail some twenty years ago, no more, to 
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seize this hope; because there is no standard of beauty and never 
can be one, he missed it. Lord Balfour made instead an ingenious 
plea for “authority.” Man, he said, can be sure of nothing but 
that, and, undermining for it a true foundation of belief, he did 
not ask, Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Yet the answer to that 
question brushed him like an angel’s wing. There is a pathetic 
passage that shows it. He had seen that esthetic faculty is not 
evolved to aid the struggle for existence, or by it, and to say so 
helped his plea against naturalism. But mark: beauty’s miracle 
abashed him as much as any man. 

“We must believe,’ he wrote, though baffled, “that somewhere 
and for some Being there shines an unchanging splendor of beauty, 
of which in nature and in art we see (each of us from his own 
standpoint) only passing gleams and stray reflections, whose dif- 
ferent aspects we cannot now co-ordinate, whose import we cannot 
fully comprehend, but which at least is something other than the 
chance play of subjective sensibility or the far-off echo of ancestral 
lusts.” 

Strange oversight! By man’s mere gift of admiration, which 
beauty fosters, the nicest errors of authority—and some that were 
gross and ugly——have been directly judged. Because of this gift 
morals are nore than mere utilities. It is also the heart of worship. 


XLIV 


There is no necessity to review the successive philosophies -by 
which esthetics have been kept in a narrow field since the liberal 
thought of Athens defined itself imperfectly. Their scholastic hold 
is complete, of course, but will be loosed as it has been from time 
to time by new glosses. Schoolmen can only follow and do not 
pretend to lead the thought of their age. It is sufficient to see, for 
the present purpose, that the lore of philosophy, with that of theol- 
ogy and metaphysics, must undergo a sharp revaluation and much 
of itebe written off. Whatever zeal may atone for the negligence 
of science, urgent to repair this and to claim ascendancy, the schol- 
astic delay must be reckoned with. Happily, there is no authority 
left so strong as that which science wields. 

There is less need than there was thought to be of such intel- 
lectual glosses. The simplest facts of life, ascertained, have more 
than their value, which was never such as to influence men’s be- 
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havior, and it is certain that a distinction between what is moral 
and what esthetic has nowhere been kept by the common sense of 
a people. In all languages, one may be sure, men have spoken of 
beautiful thoughts and fine deeds. It is not a Renaissance idiom. 
The ancient Hebrews praised the beauty of holiness and of wisdom, 
and even “the beauty of the Lord.” This distinction, convenient 
but a false boundary, will not make the larger thought difficult for 
men in general, nor for the free churches. Now that these latter 
have cast behind them the fear of torture after death, or think of 
it vaguely, they will readily understand that it is beauty which most 
engages them—the beauty of heroism in many spiritual and moral 
aspects that dignify the life of man, and above all in that martyred 
teacher who, for Christians, was its divine incarnation. 

It is among these churches and the fortunate peoples whom they 
serve that the verification of progress will have its first welcome. 
The free churches are steeped in humanism. and have not opposed 
to science the stiffest incredulity. Humanism may be said to have 
found in them, or even to have devised, a mysticism; and, however 
embarrassed still with outworn dogmas, they are a soil broken for 
new seed. The belief in progress took root here quickly. They 
had adapted to it much of their teaching when, in the heat of war, 
it withered, and the proof of its integrity and great worth is their 
justification. More: as against the popedom from which they broke 
away, this proof is the warrant of their liberty, their tolerant out- 
look and their bold reforms. It illuminates history. Reforms and 
a toleration bolder still must be its natural consequences among 
them, as liberty prospers. 

But, all obstacles notwithstanding, I am persuaded that this 
revelation must take effect upon the world’s life more rapidly, if yet 
unequally, than any new concept of past ages could have hoped to 
do. Not only is the effect made possible, obviously, by an organiza- 
tion for the wide diffusion of thought and knowledge, but it was the 
sun in a wise fable, not the wind, that stripped the traveler of his 
cloak. This revelation is genial. There must come a time, per- 
haps not distant, when the physical masteries and sleights that now 
beguile men will be commonplace, and there will then be natures 
quickened by them but not satisfied, more than there now are, ready 
to take a view of life which allows it lustre. 
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IEW, 


This, then, is the darkest hour before a dawn. But one remem- 
bers how, even in the nightmare of war, a war not glorious but 
abominable, it was as if men instinctively knew what we are and 
shall be, such was the lustre shining on a race of heroes abused. 
For the choice of good rather than evil is a heroism. It calls but 
rarely for complete self-sacrifice, and only then can we glimpse 
again, for a moment, the splendor of that instinctive knowledge. 
However clear the revelation may be, it is not in cold blood that 
men aware of peril and beauty will ever see themselves as they are. 

It is in cold blood that men have asked, but will not ask in time 
to come, why there is a contradiction between the bidding of plain 
self-interest and all that thrills and ennobles us, the conditions of 
survival and what makes life worth living; or that they have 
doubted that right must come before might and is the stronger force, 
so that it will not do to calculate, forgetting the contradiction or 
puzzled by it, but we have to use our strength liberally, as Nature 
uses hers. It was in cold blood that pathetic Jews tried long to think 
that godliness must prosper; and, in a bewilderment like theirs, we 
ourselves allege sometimes that honesty is the best policy. The 
truth rather seems to be packed in what was for most minds a dark 
saying: “Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” 

One sees preparing among free peoples high-minded and laud- 
able a happier civilization, rid of servile fancies, endowed with subtle 
knowledge and great powers, not abusing these gifts but enamored 
of a noble and manifest destiny. The peoples do not agree, in imagi- 
nation, to worship in one church, or own one code of morals, or 
enrich one school of art, or practise one form of government, since 
Nature loves variety in all things; but, in a willing subjection to this 
destiny, they admire the variety and have one motive. It is a motive 
that should make men modest. 
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For what are we, beneath the Pleiades? We are a race that, 
after all, must vanish utterly away within a period, as Lord Bal- 
four had reflected, trifling beside those tracts of time with which 
astronomers, and even geologists, “lightly deal in the course of their 
habitual speculations.” We live and die, and our greatening race 
lives and dies: to what purpose? Mystery, and stupendous question! 

I do not think that science will tell us the answer to this last 
question, or that all men will ever guess it alike. There are two 
guesses, Either the miracle of our conscious life, with all its achieve- 
ment and dignity, has no purpose but itself, and this may satisfy 
our heroisms; or it portends an end unknown to us. I reflect, and 
it appears that to know the answer is not needful to men’s right 
behavior under the miracle. Is the mystery? They are humbled 
by it more certainly than by any understanding of a sublime environ- 
ment. 

It is indifferent to the purpose of this writing whether one guess 
or the other be preferred. Here, however, is something greater 
than our minds and spirits, and everywhere men have thought it 
rational to worship this greatness as intelligent, rather than to think 
all due to the play of unconscious forces. It seems rational because, 
otherwise, these forces in all the universe would be inferior to a 
passing show, and we, so noble in reason, so infinite in faculty, 
should exceed what we come of and obey what is not sensible. We 
must regard the miracle, in that case, as not only an ancient but a 
lusus naturae ; the less contains the greater. This I see, but not to 
dread with mind or spirit the God of such an evolution. 

To whatever purpose one may submit quietly and gladly. We 
cease as single beings from the earth so that the race may know 
love and progress, and it may be that no life’s excellence warrants 
a confident thought beyond death; yet, because our race itself is to 
cease at an unknown climax of development, the thought is tenable. 
Who, if he could, would annul the comfort of it? I only think that 


men have been too much concerned: God’s beauty here and now 
shines clearly. 


THE CALIPH’S DREAM 


(From the Arabic of El Iomal) 
BY T. G. LA MOILLE 


The city slumbered while the heat 

Drove men and camels from the street. 
In wakeful drowsing Ibrahim 

The Caliph dreamed this warning dream: 


Carried on carpet Fancy wrought 

Of scenes from Farther Dreamland brought, 
The Caliph rested many a mile 

To Somewhere-Happy-All-the-While. 


Gone were his cares of Realm and State, 
Vanished his fears of Death and Fate, 
Full to the brim his cup of bliss, 

And love ne’er wearied of Love’s kiss. 


In maze of roses wandering, 

He found veiled shape, with folded wing, 
Who to the startled Caliph said: 

“Here dwell the dead and thou art dead.” 


That glimpse of death, like knife toward heart, 
Made Ibrahim from slumber start, 

And Allah praise that he just dreamed, 

And life even sweeter than had seemed. 


Siesta ended and that day 

Awoke, saw crowds at work and play. 
The Caliph now was glad to write: 
Enjoy Today—Too Soon Comes Night. 
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IMMORTAL 


BY ROBERT LOUIS BURGESS 


Man’s life, though short, is longer 
Than I reckoned it in youth 

When eternal death seemed stronger 
Than the living moment’s truth. 


For now I feel maturing 
Impulses in my heart 
That prove life is enduring 

Enough to play its part. 


Which is but to set moving 
Immortal tendencies 

Without minute disproving 
Of small mortalities 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF AMPERE 


BY MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


INETEEN hundred twenty-five marks the hundred and fiftieth 
year since the birth of André Marie Ampére, one of the great 
names in the history of physics. The man who established the iden- 
tity between electricity and magnetism, and in whose honor the unit 
of electrical current is named, was born near Lyons, France, in 1775, 
and died at Marseilles in 1836. Less narrowly specialized in his 
interests than most scientists, he did distinguished work in mathe- 
matics, read widely in history, general literature and philosophy, 
and brought his life-work to a culmination by his Essay on the Phil- 
osophy of Science. 

As a small chiid unacquainted with numbers, Ampére showed his 

mathematical bent by trying to re-invent arithmetic and geometry 
by arrangements of pebbles and biscuit crumbs on the ground. His 
father, observing this, stopped teaching him Latin and began his in- 
struction in mathematics instead. But the little André, discovering 
that he must know Latin to read such masters as Euler and Ber- 
nouilli, taught himself the language unaided. 
_ The French Revolution cost the elder Ampére’s life on the guil- 
lotine, and plunged his son into an apathy of despair from which he 
was aroused, a year later, only by the accidental acquaintance with 
some botanical letters. From the study of botany and the other 
natural sciences he was swerved by an absorption in the classic 
writers. Being twenty-one, and ripe for both experiences, he then 
announced himself a poet and fell in love with Julie Carron, whom 
he married three years later. In 1804, after five years of happiness, 
she died, leaving Ampére with a four-year-old son who grew up to 
be a distinguished philologist and the introducer of the German and 
Scandinavian folk-epics into France. 
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Ampére never fully recovered from his wife’s death, though he 
. outlived her by thirty-two years. He persevered in his studies, how- 
ever, and in the very year of her loss he was appointed to a lowly 
position on the teaching staff of the Paris Polytechnic school, 
through the recommendation of Delambre, who had been attracted 
by a little work of the young man’s, published two years previously, 
proving the mathematical chances against the habitual gambler. 

In 1820, when he was in the midst of his phvsical researches and 
had been professor of mathematics at the Polytechnic School for 
eleven years, and a member of the Institute for six, Ampére heard 
of Oersted’s discovery that a magnetic needle is acted upon by a 
voltaic current. A week later he presented a paper to the Academy 
giving a full exposition of this and similar effects. He was the first 
to show that two parallel conductors traveling in the same direction 
attract each other. He was also the inventor of the astatic needle, 
which made possible the modern astatic galvanometer. In 1824 he 
became professor of experimental physics at the College of France, 
and developed his work in electromagnetism, which he called elec- 
trodynamitcs. 

Ampére’s character was singularly naive and childlike, and many 
stories—some apocryphal—are told of his simplicity and absent- 
mindedness. On one occasion he started to work out a sum on the 
side of an cmnibus which was standing near the sidewalk, when 
suddenly the bus began to move and Ampére had to run after it to 
copy his figures. Another time he picked up a pebble to examine it 
and at the same time pulled his watch out of his pocket to see the 
time; after looking at both, he threw away the watch and put the 
pebble in his pocket! 

Modern physics owes a great deal to this child-hearted, simple, 
emotional man, and has well named one of her standard measure- 
ments in recognition of his services to her. 


COMING CHANGES IN CULTURAL RELATIONS! 


BY MARTIN SCHUTZE 


URING the past week, many of us, librarians and publishers, 
scholars and men and women actively concerned in fostering 
culture, have met in the rooms of the exhibition of German books 
and portfolios to examine those beautiful works of authorship and 
craftsmanship, to gain a clearer view of the recent trend of ideas, 
and to exchange opinions and suggestions. Today, at the close of 
the exhibition, stimulated by the spirit of goodfellowship and of dis- 
interested devotion to the ideals of civilization, it is natural and fit- 
ting that we should shake off at least a part of the grievous burden 
of discouragement which has lately made our steps heavy and uncer- 
tain. For us, the exhibition, more than any other recent event, has 
marked a happy and promising change in international relations. 

There are signs of a new and far-reaching cultural impulse in 
America. President Butler, in his address of welcome at the recent 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in Columbia Univer- 
sity, expressed the view that the rising tendency in the university 
study of the modern languages and literatures was to transform the 
departments of German into departments of Germany, the depart- 
ments of French into departments of France, and so forth; and he 
strongly endorsed this tendency. He qualified, indeed, his view by 
calling it a heresy. But he is so well-known as a conservative man, 
and in such close touch with the main currenis in university educa- 
tion, that one is justified in assuming that his heresy, publicly ex- 
pressed, will be the orthodoxy of tomorrow. 

It is already orthodoxy in the largest national unit of the world. 
President Butler really restated in his own graphic and forceful 
terms the gist of the recommendations of the British Commission on 

1 An address delivered at a farewell luncheon given on the last day of 


the exhibition of 12,000 German books and reproductions of works of art and 
old illuminated texts, January 14th, 1925, at the Hote! Atlantic, Chicago. 
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Higher Education, formulated in its recent report. According to 
this report, based on a comprehensive investigation, modern lan- 
guage study in the British Empire should be no longer limited to the 
different national literatures as such, isolated, as it were, in a cul- 
tural vacuum, but be extended to include the main factors of the 
cultural environments in which those literatures developed, as the 
arts, the art-craft, architecture, philosophy, history, social conditions. 

This transition from a traditional, narrowly formal and verbal 
view to the view of language as the final storehouse of the entire 
history of a race foreshadows the coming general introduction into 
educational practice, of Herder’s conception of the universal func- 
tion of language in the genetic unity of all civilization. 

Books are the treasury not only of words, but of the deepest 
experiences, the best knowledge, the highest faiths and ideals of 
each people; they are the most complete witnesses to the civiliza- 
tion, the living voice of the spirit, of each race. Out of this convic- 
tion, or rather, out of the deepening and widening of the significance 
of this conviction, has arisen the new aim of modern language study. 

There were at the Modern Language Meeting more than a thou- 
sand representatives of higher education from the East and the Mid- 
dle West, and some from the Pacific Coast. One of the principal 
subjects of conversation was the relation of Germanistics to Ameri- 
can culture. Among the leading university teachers the conviction 
is again finding open expression, that there are only three modern 
civilizations of absolutely the first rank: the English, the Romance, 
and the Germanic; and a good will to assist German back to its 
proper place in American civilization is active in the circles that will 
ultimately determine the course of higher culture in this country. 
These men are fully aware of the indissoluble interdependence of 
the three greatest types of modern civilization; they realize fully 
the vital injury inflicted on the cultural progress of America by a 
continued neglect of the works of the German mind; and they are 
ready to make a reality, more far-reaching and more wholesome 
than ever before, of the community of the highest values and 
achievements of humanity. 

These men train the teachers in the public schools. Their expand- 
ing view of civilization will, partly through their students, partly 
through the social influence of their words and actions, soon spread 
to the mind of the public. One must not be impatient. The public 
mind, overstrained and exhausted by an unprecedented condition 
of international conflict, has succumbed to a state of inertia which is 
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slow to yield. That mind, difficult to move at best, requires at the 
present time, beside the gradual influences of education and reflec- 
tion, a somewhat dramatic event, an event, the importance, beauty, 
and significance of which will overcome indifference by the striking 
freshness and massive force of its appeal. 

This exhibition has come at the right time and in the right way. 
It contains the cream of much of recent German authorship and 
publication. It represents unsurpassed expertness in the making of 
books. The perfection of the color reproductions of works of art 
is unequaled. And the reproductions of the illuminated texts, in 
linking the present reproducing craftsman with his remote prede- 
cessor who made and illuminated the original text, form a bridge 
spanning the centuries and giving a clear demonstration of the con- 
tinuity of the highest standards of skill and honor in German work- 
manship. 

The men who brought this collection, at much expense and labor, 
and by whose unfailing helpfulness and courtesy we all have been 
touched, and the active members of the American committee have 
made—lI believe this can be said in all soberness—the most momen- 
tous advance in the re-establishment of cultural relations between 
America and Germany. They have vitally promoted the advent, by 
furnishing the tokens, of a more purposeful sympathy, and of a . 
more substantial vision of a new and greater fellowship, in which 
all Germans and all Americans who have the highest interests of 
civilization at heart, can join hands. 


THE NEW CULTURE CONCEPT AND MARXIAN 
SOCIALISM 


BY WILLIAM NATHANSON 


AN is a being in whom two tendencies have always struggled 

for supremacy; first a tendency to construct things which 

would make his life more comfortable, and secondly a tendency to 
discover the meaning and purpose of life. 

Because of the first tendency he has been called homo faber, the 
man of mechanics; and because of the second tendency he has been 
called homo-sapience, the man of reason. Whenever the tendency 
of man to make life more comfortable by all manner of inventions 
becomes strong at the expense of the tendency to deepen life’s con- 
tent and to make it spiritually beautiful, “fabrication” or civilization 
gains the upper hand over “sapience”’ or culture, and man becomes 
empty and spiritually degraded. 

In every era, in which only things human have been stressed, 
natural science and civilization won prominence, for both serve the 
practical side of life—that side which finds expression only in the 
concept of utility. That is the form of life to which science pays 
the closest attention and to which it is devoted with indescribable 
loyalty. 

But when in a certain epoch the superhuman, the spiritual, be- 
gins to dominate, when there is an increase of people in whose hearts 
is found an echo of that “small, still voice” which allows itself to 
be heard in the soul-depths of the sages of that epoch, then soul- 
searching and culture predominates. Stress is then laid on the spec- 
ulative side of life, which regards only values. 

Values stand in direct contrast to uses. Objects and events which 
are useless for the practical side of life, with its superficialities and 
limitations, are nevertheless invaluable to the speculative side, which 
is profound and infinite. 

Thus Oscar Wilde thanked God for having caused society to in- 
carcerate him, not because of the utilities which prison afforded 
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him, but because of the great spiritual awakening that prison life 
brought to him. His hymn of praise to God and his acceptance of 
prison as a grant of favor came from the realization that all the 
pains and trials which beset him “in battalions” led to the revelation 
of new values in life. Life acquired for him an entirely new mean- 
ing. 

And only that human activity can be truly termed culture which 
aims above all to become aware of the meaning and value of life, of 
the essence and purposiveness of the universe. 


Civilization differs from culture in its emphasis upon things 
human instead of things superhuman, things mundane instead of 
things supermundane, practical rather than speculative. Civilization 
is concerned with the material aspect of the universe; culture seeks 
to identify itself with the innermost aspect of reality. 


The second half of the nineteenth century is marked by the 
greater and more powerful role assumed by civilization as against 
culture. Between, approximately, 1850 and 1900 civilization domi- 
nated almost uninterruptedly the spirit and soul, the heart and mind 
of humanity. That was the period when man threw himself with- 
out reserve into the quest for well-being, thinking that therein he 
would find happiness. He looked upon all the discoveries and in- 
ventions of the lightning strides of science merely as the means for 
increasing the comforts of his earthly life, and of lending to his 
external existence more glow and luster. 

Man abandoned the quest for spiritual values coming from the 
great world within to reap the full harvest of his victory over the 
external world. He was taken away from his real self bv the many 
triumphs over inanimate nature. She who had been silent for mil- 
leniums began to speak and to reveal her many secrets. All the 
hitherto undreamed of achievements in the realms which are devoted 
mainly to the material world estranged man from the spiritual world. 
which stretches into the depths and knows of no length or breadth. 
That world, in which the entire interest was given only to the sig- 
nificant, the everlasting, and to all that made for profound and im- 
pressive experience, became subject to a world in which the chief 
role was taken by the immediate and transitory and in which pleasure 
and ease were the goal of every human activity. Man became blind 
to everything that gave life an inner beauty and glory, and to that 
which could have opened up for him an inexhaustible fountain of 
true bliss. 
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With all its magnificent attainments in its various spheres of 
human activity, the nineteenth century cannot boast of many achieve- 
ments in the cultural sphere. Particularly in its latter half, the nine- 
teenth century produced nothing which could refresh anew the 
human soul and which could, as if by magic, elevate the human spirit 
into the infinite heavens, and make man feel a certain relation be- 
tween himself and the world above him. Yet this is just what 
Spinoza did in the seventeenth century and Kant, Fichte, and Hegel 
toward the end of the eighteenth century and beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

Since then humanity sacrificed almost its entire energy for its 
material satisfaction. Its greatest purpose and highest aim became 
the conquest of the external world, with a view toward deriving 
from it all that could help to make human life more comfortable, 
more pleasant, and more contented. The foremost if not the sole 
aim of the leaders of humanity during the last epoch, was only to 
conquer and exploit nature in such a way as to multiply the utilities 
which man could draw from her. In this period, civilization prog- 
ressed very rapidly, with all its tangible results and effective utili- 
ties. As in the growth of civilization and its increase of knowledge 
and learning, the human intellect always played the greatest part, so 
the nineteenth century placed great stress on the intellectual and 
logical side of human culture, expecting that in time, man with pure 
intellect and clear logic, would see everything and account for every- 
thing in a logical, mathematical manner. 


II 


The main branches of culture are philosophy, religion, morality 
and art. 

These four branches of human endeavor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and especially the first two began almost to wilt away. Very 
characteristic of the nineteenth century are the following phrases 
in which the great pathologist Virchow raged at philosophy. “Phil- 
osophy,” he says, “was my enemy, from which I have fortunately 
been saved ; for it lured me to speculations full of dreams. But away 
from philosophy I have taught myself to peer faithfully through 
my microscope at facts as they are.” 

Such a view of philosophy was a dam in the way of the stream 
of culture. It tore man away from all eternal values, the moral 
value, which is the highest and most absolute in the world, included. 
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~The query of man—how much will it avail his temporal life—be- 
came much more imposing than the question—how valuble is it for 
his being in eternity. In the eyes of man that view destroyed the 
last morsel of such independent value which gave sustenance to the 
life of him who saw in the independence of spirit the goal of every- 
thing in the universe. 

He who does not believe in the independence of spirit cannot 
believe in his own independence. In all his behavior, in all his joys 
and sorrows, he must depend upon everything in the world but him- 
self. And wheresoever the independent “I” or profound “self” is 
not at the root of an experience—that experience brings anything 
but spiritual joy, and can lead to many things, but not to a higher 
type of human being. With'this denial of the independence of spirit, 
the last remnant of a logical basis for a desire on the part of man 
to become a higher and more cultured being, was destroyed. The 
effort to explain the highest through the lowest and to find a con- 

. crete, material expression for all that assumes the term “spirit,’’ was 
followed by an attempt to translate in a utilitarian manner all the 
concepts of the higher, the better, and the more beautiful. Thus 
the query, “what is this thing’s true worth?” had to be reduced to 
“how much can this thing yield in terms of weight and measure?” 

Much more than all other values, moral values suffer from this 
reduction of quality to quantity. For of all the values, the moral is 
the most distinct from quantity and profoundest in quality; of all 
the values it is furthest from the arbitrary; more than other values 
it can exist with a minimum of externality; more than other values 
it can, in the flash of the eye, yield or snatch away an eternity of 
bliss, and, more than any of the other values can it be identified 
with what we understand by the term soul. And whenever the soul 
is in exile, all the world is enslaved, much as we may strive to free it. 
“What does it profit a man to free the whole world,” asks Santa- 
yana, “if his soul is not free? Moral freedom is not an artificial 
condition, because the ideal is the mother-tongue of both the heart 
and the senses. All that is requisite is that we should pause in liv- 
ing to enjoy life, and should lift up our hearts to things that are pure 
goods in themselves, so that once to have found them, no matter 
what else may betide, may remain a happiness that nothing can 
sully.” 

The second half of the nineteenth century did not know of such 
a love for the pure good which lies hidden in every little furrow 
and crevice of things, inasmuch as they are an expression of and 
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through the spiritual reality. It was not aware of the bliss in which: 
the joy and pain of spirit are indistinguishable, and which is a kind 
of alloy of joy and sorrow, generated from within and entirely free 
and independent of all that lies external to the self. Such love, such 
bliss were foreign to the Zeitgeist. It was an epoch which desired 
to commute all inner things for externals, and to reduce all that we 
designate by the word soul to something which could be weighed 
on the apothecary’s scale. And the nearer that man was drawn 
toward the external, and the more thoroughly that the qualitative 
whole of the soul was quantitatively flitted away, the more com- 
pletely did man begin to consider uses instead of values. Physical 
adaptability instead of ethical fitness became the ideal of his conduct. 

“The whole of the human world,” says Tagore, “throughout its 
length and breadth, has felt the gravitational pull of a giant planet 
of greed, with concentric rings of innumerable satellites, causing in 
our society a marked deviation from the moral orbit. In former 
times the intellectual and spiritual powers of this earth upheld their 
dignity of independence and were not giddily rocked on the tides of 
the money market.” 

Morality became neglected while materialism and civilization held 
sway. Independence was perforce lost, and every meaning and value 
of life vanished and with them every stimulus to spur life toward 
profundity and loftiness instead of length and breadth. 


Ill 


Materialism then in all its length and breadth mastered human 
thought in the latter decades of the nineteenth century. 

The materialist conception sees in the high and complicated ex- 
pression of the world an evolution from something lower and sim- 
pler. It cannot therefore place before man, whom it regards as the 
highest and most complex expression of everything in the world, 
goals and purposes, ideas and ideals which should reach far above 
man. Materialism desired, and for a short time it really believed 
that it was actually able to reduce the immaterial and formless, the 
spiritual and soulful to something, which is genuinely material and 
concrete, and which has body and form. It endeavored to transmute 
all that has quality into something that possesses mere quantity. 
Hence, in the body (excellent enough material for the laboratory) 
it saw the source and fountain head of the soul. Nothing served 
to lead materialism to sense the abyss that separates the pleasure 
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afforded by the satisfaction of bodily desires from the joy and bliss 
which are experiences of the soul. 

For where the very highest is only a degree of development from 
the lower, where the heavenly is not considered in its essence and 
reality entirely other than the earthly, the highest endeavors and 
deepest desires of man cannot lift him so far and high into the upper 
worlds that he can entirely forget the plane below. From the view- 
point of materialism, the highest cannot differ from the lowest to 
such a degree that an abyss could be created between them, nor can 
the lowest, as from the idealist viewpoint, ever be considered as a 
spark from the highest. The speculations about God, man and the 
world, do not enjoy free swing, so as to enable the human eye to 
escape the practical and worldly, and have in mind: only the super- 
human and divine. 

It can therefore be readily understood why the role which civil- 
ization played in contrast to culture was greatest and most signifi- 
cant when the effect of materialism was most dominant and exten- 
sive. Wherever the diffusion of materialism is widest, there culture 
is devoured by the tide of civilization. 

While materialism reigned supreme in all Europe, the sciences 
recorded one victory after another over the vast ignorance which 
persisted in regard to nature and its phenomena. Man became 
plainly intoxicated with those victories and began to dream that 
nature would soon lie open before him like a book and demand it 
be read. At that time Marxian socialism came forth upon the world. 

Marxism wove the materialistic Weltanschauung pattern into soct- 
ology and economics to such an extent that materialism, under the 
mask of economic determinism, became the sine qua non of social- 
ism as Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels formulated and expounded 
it. Today Marxism is differently understood, is interpreted in many 
ways by the various thinkers and leaders of the socialist movement. 
But so long as they call themselves Marxists, they are agreed among 
each other that they are philosophical materialists and aligned against 
idealism. Their agreement is more obvious when they deal with 


historical materialism—the conception which desires to see in the 
means of production and in the socio-economical relations in gen- 
eral, the chief factor of human development. Historical materialism 
stubbornly insists on the possibility to reduce any by degrees, to re- 
solve the highest to the lowest, the spiritual to the material, the ani- 
mate to the inanimate, the valuable to the useful, a 
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In his book, Utopian and Scientific Socialism, Engels writes: 
“The ultimate cause of all social changes and political revolutions 
must be sought not in the human brain, not in man’s keen insight 
into external truth and justice, but in the varying phenomena of pro- 
duction and exchange; they are to be sought not in the philosophy, 
but in the economics of each epoch.” 

And in the Communist Manifesto, both Marx and Engels explic- 
itly state that deep intuition is not needed to realize that man’s 
thoughts, opinions, and conceptions, in a word, his consciousness, is 
changed by every variation of his material existence, of his social 
relationship, and social life. 


IV 


It is possible that just because the great thinkers who came atter 
the Communist Manifesto was written, were gifted with great intui- 
tion, they did not take at all seriously the philosophical foundation 
of Marxism, and paid little attention to materialism in general. 

For after all, materialism as a philosophical view of the world 
was never an outgrowth of philosophy. It was born on the lap of 
natural science, and for a long time served as an excellent motive 
force for all the searchings and investigations concerning problems 
which could sooner or later, in an experimental manner, be positively 
explained. So soon, however, as philosophy, which deals in the 
main with questions outside of the bounds of positivity, threw upon 
materialism its cognizatory rays and peered deep into reality, mate- 
rialism thawed like ice under the rays of the sun. 

How far-reaching the idealistic reaction of the human thought 
of today has been against science and materialism, Professor Alliota 
has demonstrated most conclusively in his book, The Idealistic Reac- 
tion Against Science. “Pure mechanics,” says Professor Alliota, 
“are then the basis and general form of all physical science; but 
though, space, time, and motion are necessary, they are not sufficient 
to exhaust the whole content of external experience. In every nat- 
ural phenomenon, there will always be found something mechanical : 
it will therefore be found essential in every branch of physical sci- 
ence to integrate with the help of other explanatory concepts, the 
universal principles of mechanics which merely present to us the 
universal form of physical reality, the warp with which he who 
would weave an intelligible world, cannot dispense. There should, 
however, be as few as possible of these integrating elements; and it 
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will always be permissible to attempt to resolve into these four con- 
cepts the new phenomena revealed to us by experience, transmuting 
them into an ideal form in which our intelligence may recognize 
itself. What, indeed, can be the aim of the age-long work of sci- 
ence, if it be not to bring to light the thought contained in the inti- 
mate nature of things?” 

Historical materialism can come to no better end than philosophi- 
cal materialism. For both are products of the same cognition. Both 
are developments of the self-same bent of thought, results of the 
self-same quality of human temperament. Therefore, in spite of the 
fact that Marxism in order to confirm its historical materialism made 
great effort to nullify all the idealistic philosophers from Plato to 
Hegel himself upside down, all great philosophers of recent years 
follow more closely in the footsteps of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel. 

All these philosophers, like Bergson, Wundt, Eucken, James, 
Royce, Dewey, Mach, Avenarius, Hartmann, Schopenhauer, Muen- 
sterberg, Nietzsche, Spencer, and Bradley—who diverge into so 
many different directions, and from each direction into again as 
many different viewpoints concerning the relations existing between 
the world, man and God, all join in their negative attitude toward 
materialism, in their sharp criticism of materialism as it was formu- 
lated by many natural scientists, and as it was, in its historico-mate- 
rialistic sense, applied in the supposedly strictly scientific foundation 
of socialism. 

Josiah Royce has passed the verdict of present-day philosophy in 
his The World and the Individual. ‘For us,” he says, “Nature is 
an expression of mental life, and all mental life has an internal 
meaning, and therefore conscious unity of purpose in every pulse 
of its existence. 

“And for the same reason, we reject a form of doctrine that re- 
gards nature as in any sense a realm of the genuinely unconscious, 
or that supposes the absolute to come to self-consciousness first in 
man, or that conceives the process of evolution as one wherein the 
life of the natural, as a whole, grows from the darkness of obscurity 
and unconscious purpose to the daylight of self-possessed reason. 
Our general theory of Being simply forbids every such interpreta- 
tion of Nature. All life, everywhere, insofar as it is life, has con- 
scious meaning, and accomplishes a rational end. This is the neces- 
sary consequence of Idealism. Where we see inorganic nature seem- 
ingly dead, there is, in fact, conscious life just as surely as there is 
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any Being present in Nature at all. And I insist, meanwhile, that nc 
empirical warrant can be found for affirming the existence of dead 
material substance anywhere. What we find in inorganic Nature, 
are processes whose time-rate is faster or slower than those which 
our consciousness is adapted to read or to appreciate. And we 
have no empirical evidence of the existence of any, relatively whole, 
conscious process, which is less intelligent or less rational than our 
own human processes are.” 

‘This revolution in the philosophical thought of the twentieth 
century should, if there were an appreciable number of serious think- 
ing people among the radical, and especially among the socialist, 
folks cause them to bethink themselves of the possibility of a Wel- 
tanschaung opposed to the materialistic conception, which gives 
human life a deeper meaning and a greater content. For the newest 
philosophy was immersed in, and drenched with, all those scientific 
speculations of the nineteenth century, which drove inevitably to the 
confirmation of the materialistic Weltanschaung. It had become 
acquainted in the most intimate manner with all the efforts of trium- 
phant science to drive out the concept of spirit as a first cause and 
the ultimate aim of all worldly happenings. Out of regard for the 
gigantic achievements of science, philosophy was for several decades 
silent. But it did begin to speak anew, and whenever materialism 
was concerned, to speak over and over again in the very words used 
by the profoundest thinkers of the distant past. 

The very fact that during a stretch of twenty-five centuries, the 
profoundest thinkers of the world stubbornly held to the idea that 
the essence of the world cannot be something which has neither will 
nor reason, neither plan nor compass, ought to have brought to an 
end, the levity with which the radical, and particularly the socialist 
ranks treated such conjectures as that an atom is the outcome of an 
idea and not that an idea is the result of the existence of atoms. 

Moreover, now science itself, through its most brilliant represen- 
tatives, begins to realize that something lacking will and understand- 
ing can in no way be considered the cause of something which has 
will and understanding. 

The verdict of science is epitomized in the words of J. Arthur 
Thomson: “Living transcends all mechanical description.” 

In regards to life and spirit, there begins to reign a unanimous 
opinion not only in philosophy but also in science, and that opinion 
is that life cannot be explained in terms of anything other than life. 
Says Viscount Haldane: “It is only in terms of life itself that life 
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can be expressed, and these terms lie outside the words which the 
physicist has to employ. Of course, physical and chemical concep- 
tions have great value in the observation of the organism. They are 
needed in order to interpret certain aspects of the taking in and giv- 
ing out of its energy, aspects which it presents in common with the 
other objects of external nature. But such aspects are inadequate 
to the full reality. They are not more than abstractions under which 
that reality can be properly regarded only if it is remembered that 
in them no complete or even sufficient account of life is ever given. 
And end operates quite differently from a cause. Its activity is a 
present activity—behavior and not causation. Our knowledge about 
it is determined by a different set of conceptions.” 

This means that all causes which have brought life to the world, 
all factors that motivate life, lie hidden within life itself, and by no 
means in something foreign to life. Life is a self-reproducing 
process. J. Arthur Thomson, again well says “for certain purposes 
it is not amiss to think of the organism as an engine, but it is a self- 
stoking, self-repairing, self-preservative, self-adjusting, self-increas- 
ing, self-reproducing machine.” 

It is the same with spirit. 

Spirit likewise cannot be explained by any incident outside of 
itself. The only definition that can be given for spirit is that spirit 
is spirit. Spirit is that force which is able to produce itself and all 
else and which cannot be brought forth from any other substance: 
and outside of spirit there is nothing, for whatsoever in the world 
we should choose to name cannot be placed outside of the spirit, 
since the naming and the calling themselves are spiritual processes 
—expressions of human thought. And just as it is impossible to 
imagine seas and rivers without water—for it is the water which 
forms the river and sea-beds in the soil, so it is impossible to imagine 
anything without spirit; for an object is primarily a consciousness, 
a concept, and it is the spirit which carves out in us and around us 
the concept and the consciousness of the object. 

With just this in mind, Bradley writes the last paragraph of his 
great book Appearance and Reality. “And Reality is one experience, 
self-pervading and superior to mere relations. Its character is oppo- 
site of that fabled extreme which is barely mechanical, and it is, in 
the end, the sole perfect realization. We may fairly close this work 
then by insisting that Reality is spiritual. There is a great saying of 
Hegel’s. a saying too well known, and one which without some 
explanation I should not like to endorse. But I will end with some- 
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thing not very different, something perhaps more certainly the mes- 
sage of Hegel. Outside of spirit, there is not and cannot be, any 
reality, and the more that anything is spirtual, so much the more is , 
it veritably real.” 

In the same vein Professor Alliota, also speaks, when he says: 
“The reality of nature presupposes the reality of consciousness as its 
essential epistemological basis. Thus we do but move in a vicious 
circle when we try to derive thought from the world of mechanics or 
energetics, since there is nothing left of that werld when the con- 
cepts, principles, and ideas used by conscious activity in its construc- 
tion have been eliminated. 

Thus write the profoundest philosophers and scientists of our 
time in the spirit of Philosopher Berkeley’s declaration of long ago 
—that matter is of little use for natural philosophy. 

What does this mean but that quantity can be qualitatively evalu- 
ated but never vice versa. 

The tendency of the twentieth century is toward the full re- 
affirmation of the hypothesis that quality cannot be reduced to quan- 
tity. This tendency has led the thinkers of our day to invest time 
itself with quality and differentiation. 

Time has ceased to be a homogeneous mental emanation, a pure 
abstraction in which events occur. Instead, it is gradually being 
seen as in a metaphysical womb whence all events are urged forth. 
Time itself becomes concrete. Accordingly its three expressions— 
the past, the present, and the future—are each bound to have a cer- 
tain individuality. And thus a previous expression cannot completely 
mould an expression following and by no means explain or predict it. 

Such a concept of time and its resultant demand for the differen- 
tiation between time and space as thought entities were already inti- 
mated by Hegel. He accepted that “mentality” in which Kant 
frames his concepts of time and space, but he insisted on qualitative. 
differentiation which time and not space possess. 

Until Bergson came forth with creative evolution and Einstein 
with the theory of relativity, our century did not pause to think of 
Hegel's highly significant remark about the specific properties and 
about the uniqueness of time. 

In their treatment of time, both Hegel and Bergson come to 
somewhat similar conclusions. 

In this close approach is indicated, or reflected, the nearness be- 
tween the thought trends of the beginning of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In both periods, much impor- 
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tance was attached to quality. But between these two periods, the 
latter half of the nineteenth century injected its emphasis of quan- 
tity instead of quality, and also intellectual abstraction instead of 
sentient concreteness. Marxism fell into this pitfall which as we 
have seen, present-day thinking carefully avoids. Philosophy and 
science are gradually coming together on this point. 

And since there are no higher courts of issue than science and 
philosophy which together are the expression of culture, the “radi- 
cal sociology” with its zest for considering itself a science will there- 
fore be unable to both forsake its cultural heritage and at the same 
time to stubbornly tread its materialistic measures, when all the pres- 
ent march of thought is permeated with idealism or spiritualism. 
And the more thoroughly idealism will pervade the human mind, 
the more completely will culture dominate human activity, control 
human life and direct the growth and influence of civilization. 


THE CENTENARY OF THESDEATH C8 
FRIEDRICH AUGUST WOLF 


BY WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 


HUNDRED years ago last August there died in Marseilles the 

great classical scholar and greater classical teacher, Friedrich 
August Wolf. To most edticated men his name is now connected 
only with the scientific presentation of the Homeric Question, the 
influence of which has permeated all branches of classical, biblical, 
and historical investigation since. But when we consider that Wolf 
always regarded his activity in publishing as secondary, that he 
left behind no comprehensive work, that all his books, including the 
famous Prolegomena itself, were thrown off incidentally to his teach- 
ing, appearing for the most part as editions of the classics for the 
use of his students, and that his supreme interest was teaching, in 
the course of which he built up a science of his chosen subject, we 
should rather be interested in Wolf the teacher, than in Wolf the 
scholar. For it was the enthusiasm which he infused into his stu- 
dents, many of whom—Philip Karl Buttmann, Ludwig Friedrich 
Heindorf, Immanuel Bekker, August Boeckh, Gottfried Bernhardy 
—were to carry on his methods and ideals in the following genera- 
tion, which made him the foremost teacher of his day. But beyond 
the influence which he exerted on his immediate circle, it was the 
revolution which he made in classical studies, the bringing into prom- 
inence of a new instrument of education—what he called philology 
—and above all the spirit of enquiry which has pervaded classical 
education since, that still give him so prominent a place in the his- 
tory of scholarship. 


Whatever we may think of the merits of his contribution to the 
critical study of Homer, we must admit that in the domain of his- 
torical criticism as applied to ancient literature Wolf was not au 
originator. For almost a century before his Prolegomena appeared 
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in 1795, Richard Bentley, England’s foremost classical scholar, by 
his controversy with Charles Boyle over the origin of the letters of 
Phalaris culminating in his Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris 
and the Fables of Aesop, which Parson called the “immortal disser- 
tation,” the expanded final edition of which appeared in 1699 when 
the Cambridge scholar was only thirty-seven, had laid down for 
all time the principles on which criticism must be applied to ancient 
records, thus marking a new epoch in modern scholarship. Wolf 
merely applied the same principles to the greatest of poets, while 
Bentley showed that Phalaris, the fifth century B. C. tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, could not have composed the famous letters, but rather a 
Sophist of the age of decline who had borrowed his name, so Wolf 
tried to prove that the Iliad and Odyssey were not the work of a 
single poet Homer, but rather made up of popular ballads, their 
unity being merely the result of subsequent editors. It is hardly 
fair, therefore, to say that his novel theory was the outgrowth of 
the scepticism of traditional views and institutions and the glorifica- 
tion of the common man resulting from the French Revolution. His 
younger contemporary Niebuhr went a step further in applying the 
same critical and scientific method for the first time—it had been 
adumbrated only faintly by his predecessor the Dutch scholar Peri- 
zonitis—to historical records in his Roemitsche Geschichte, the first 
two volumes of which appeared in 1811 and 1812 respectively. While 
wrongly believing that the early Roman legends had been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation in poetic lays—a theory soon 
to be proven untenable by Sir G. C. Lewis and now abandoned— 
Niebuhr was enabled by his criticism of the sources to separate the 
early pertod from the legends which had beclouded it since Roman 
days and to leave us a residue of truth. Still later, Dean Milman, in 
his History of the Jews, which appeared in 1829, extended the 
method to sacred history, showing that the “chosen people” in the 
light of our knowledge of modern Semitic peoples were developed 
from an ordinary Oriental tribe. Since then these principles have 
been extended to every field concerned with the past and its records, 
finally entering the domain of Christianity itself, until now science 
has become merely the name of a method characteristic of the spirit 
of investigation everywhere, in which criticism has replaced 
authority. : 

But Wolf did more than apply a new method to a restricted field. 
To quote from J. E. Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship, “he 
was the first to present a systematic description of the vast fabric 
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that he called by the name of Alterthums-Wissenschaft, to arrange 
and review its component parts, and to point to a perfect knowledge 
of the many-sided life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, as the 
final goal of the modern study of the ancient world. He raised that 
study to the rank of a single comprehensive and independent sci- 
ence.” Wolf used to say that “the goal of the study of antiquity 
was the knowledge of man in antiquity.” That knowledge to him 
was comprehended in the term philology, which he regarded as “a 
purely human education, the elevation of all the powers of mind and 
soul to a beautiful harmony of the inner and outer man.” If such 
be the goal he argued that we must turn to antiquity for instruction 
and that the interpretation of the ancient languages and history 
trained the mind. This idea he pursued so successfully that he 
merited Niebuhr’s encomium of the “eponymous hero” of subse- 
quent German philologists, and the even greater praise of his Eng- 
lish admirer Mark Pattison that he was “the true author of modern 
classical culture.” For the position that the classics still hold in this 
degenerate age of materialism both in Europe and America is largely 
the result of his life efforts. It is profitable, therefore, a century 
after his passing, to review briefly some of the chief events in his 
academic career at Halle and Berlin, and to appraise the achieve- 
ments which have made him one of the great teachers and scholars 
of modern times. 

We suffer from no lack of materials for a view of Wolf’s life 
and activity. On his last birthday he began an autobiographical 
sketch, De vita et studtis F. A. Wolfti, Philologi, addressed to his 
friends and former students in Germany and Switzerland, but made 
little progress with it. But we have two excellent biographies writ- 
ten from different points of view—one, Leben und Studien Friedr. 
Aug. Wolf's, des Philologen, appearing in two volumes nine years 
after his death, written by his son-in-law, W. Koerte, which is naive, 
intimate, and sympathetic; the other, Friedr. Aug. Wolf in seinem 
Verhaltnisse zum Schulwesen und sur Padagogik dargestellt, appear- 
ing in two volumes in 1861-1862, by J. F. J. Arnoldt, accurate and 
unimaginative, the true Prussian official’s account of his subject. 
There is also the brief Erinnerungen an Friedrich August Wolf, 
published only a year after Wolf had departed, by the loving and 
reverent pen of one of his Swiss pupils, Professor Hanhart of Basel. 


From these and minor sources, we can get a fairly complete picture 
of the man and his career. 
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Wolf was born February 15, 1759, in Hainrode at the foot of 
the Harz in the province of Hannover in the same year in which Por- 
son was born in England and two hundred years, lacking three days, 
after the birth of the French classicist Casaubon in-Geneva. Like 
Porson and his older contemporary Winckelmann, Wolf was of 
humble extraction, his father the village schoolmaster and organist, 
his mother the daughter of the clerk of a neighboring town. He 
owed his spiritual awakening to his mother, who was musical, thus 
again exemplifying Buffon’s famous truism qu’en général les enfants 
tiennent dz leur mére leurs qualités intellectuelles et morales, and to 
his ambitious father the beginnings of his systematic education. Be- 
fore he was two or knew his letters, his father had taught him many 
Latin words and a feeling for grammatical relationship, and thus 
early he showed as precocious a memory as Porson or Macaulay. At 
four he could read, write, sing and play on the piano. When he 
was eight, the family moved to the nearby Nordhausen where the 
father reached his highest preferment, assistant-master in a girls 
school. On. entering the gymnasium there Wolf already knew the 
rudiments of Greek and French, and his memory had improved so 
that he could repeat fifteen lines on hearing them once. 

Wolf was to stay ten years at Nordhausen, until he was ready 
for the university. There he had three successive masters, each of 
whom impressed him differently. The first was Johann Andreas 
Fabricius, author of an Outline of a General History of Learning 
(1752-4), and then a man over seventy whose mode of instruction 
was “to pour out information in full streams” over the heads of his 
pupils. He was succeeded in 1769, two years after Wolf’s entrance, 
by a real student, J. C. Halle, who, two years later at the age of 
thirty-eight, was to fall a victim to his zeal for study. Lastly, there 
was one Johann Friedrich Albert, regarded by teachers and students 
alike as an ignoramus and negligent of his duties, since under his 
direction the school was closed for months at a time. Under him 
Wolf fell into bad habits, especialy through the influence of Frank- 
enstein, the music master, whom he regarded with affection and 
later called a “diamond in the rough.’”’ Heretofore a model of indus- 
try Wolf now was regarded as an example of laziness. Evidently 
he had learned all the Greek and Latin his teachers could impart, 
and so he began the study of modern languages with his new-found 
friend—French, Italian, Spanish, English, and Dutch, at the same 
time taking Hebrew lessons with a Jew of the village. He had to 
read his Don Quixote with the help of a Dutch translation in lieu 
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of a Spanish lexicon, and for his Italian he borrowed a dictionary 
for a brief time and copied out all the words he did not recognize 
from his knowledge of Latin and French. He also learned to play 
a half-dozen musical instruments, to sing and to dance, and he even 
fell in love with his dancing teacher, a young widow. But during 
the last two years of bis stay at Nordhausen, he renounced his 
frivolous habits and now, though nominally still at school, spent most 
of his time at home with his books, working till long after midnight 
in a cold room, his feet in a basin of water and one eye bandaged 
to rest the other. He read all the books in the school library, bor- 
rowed others from the teachers, the village minister and doctor, and 
carried quantities more home from the library of one of the mas- 
ters at Ilfeld. He read the classics with feverish industry, com- 
mitting several books of Homer to memory. 

Now at eighteen he was ready for Gottingen, attracted there by 
the renown of the classicist Christian Gottlob Heyne, its chief 
ornament. He matriculated on April 8, 1877, as studiosus philolo- 
giae. A year before he had visited the town on foot to find out 
the requirements of entrance, armed with a letter to Heyne, then 
Prorector and Professor of Eloquence and Director of the Philo- 
logical Seminary. Wolf never forgot his reception by the great 
Greek scholar and the latter’s seeming contempt for his own chosen 
field. Asked who had advised him to study what he called philology, 
Wolf replied it had been his ambition from childhood to study the 
classics. Heyne retorted that he should study either theology or 
law, and dip into the classics only in moments of leisure. But Wolf 
replied that he was ready to make any sacrifice in order to gratify 
his taste for “the greater intellectual freedom” furnished by the 
classics. His idea of freedom aroused Heyne’s ridicule and he was 
admonished that “‘the young must obey their elders,’ and that “the 
classics led only to starvation,” pointing his remarks by letters lying 
on his table written by rectors and co-rectors of schools all over 
Germany, who were destitute because of indulging their tastes for 
the classics. He added that conditions were little better even in 
Gottingen, and that there were only four or six chairs of philology 
in Germany. When Wolf answered that he aspired to one of these, 
he was curtly dismissed. But Heyne was evidently impressed by his 
wide reading, for he invited him to attend his lectures on Homer 
the following year. 

Wolf was now again at Gottingen to be enrolled as a student of 
philology, a Fach which the Prorector Baldinger told him existed 
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only in his own imagination, and advised him, as Heyne had done 
before, to enroll as studiosus theologiae or juris if he really wished 
to become a school-master. But he finally had his way, being the 
first student of philology at Gottingen or anywhere else—except a 
few isolated cases at Erlangen between 1749-1777. ‘hus his matric- 
ulation marks an epoch in the history of classical learning. Wolf 
again visited Heyne, now Rector, and was more curtly received than 
before. Heyne’s reception taught Wolf a lesson he never forgot. 
In later life when Professor at Halle he never allowed himself to 
be too busy to see students, believing that the first call on a teacher’s 
time was their needs. He even went to the other extreme, con- 
trary to all academic custom, visiting his students in their rooms, 
taking long walks with them in vacation, and lending them books. 
Hanhart says he frequently saw Wolf in bookshops at Halle buying 
back books which he had lent to unscrupulous students who sold 
them. He gave farewell dinners to those who were leaving which 
lasted long after midnight. But such intimacy never bred disre- 
spect, for every one of his students remained his enthusiastic 
admirer. 

At the first meeting of Heyne’s course on Homer, Wolf took 
down a list of the books recommended and immediately collected 
them from the library. Frequently he spent from twenty to thirty 
hours in preparation for the next lecture, as no student ever took 
his teacher’s suggestions more in earnest. But he soon found that 
Heyne’s methods were superficial and aimed chiefly at reading the 
Iliad through, accompanied by little textual criticism. When at the 
end of the fifth week only the first book had been read, Wolf left 
the class in disgust. Just as Gibbon found his fourteen months at 
Magdalen “unprofitable,” and left for Lausanne to carry on his read- 
ing alone, Wolf found his five weeks with Heyne unprofitable and 
continued his studies by himself in his room, following the habit he 
had learned at Nordhausen. Heyne soon discovered his absence and 
took his revenge at the beginning of the next semester by refusing 
Wolf admittance to his class in Pindar on the ground it was privatim 
and open only to advanced students. Wolf’s demand for an exami- 
nation was unheeded and as a consequence he renounced all lec- 
tures. He likened Heyne’s seminarists to the Muses, and the Pro- 
fessor himself to Apollo. A little later, however, Heyne invited 
him to join the Seminar on completing the usual written exercise, 
but Wolf disdainfully refused. This was certainly an unfortunate 
policy on the part of Wolf, whatever Heyne’s treatment of him had 
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been. Though lacking in originality and charm, still Heyne was the 
best classical teacher of his day. Wolf's attitude toward him was 
merely the first instance of what was to be so prominent in his 
later life at Halle and especially Berlin. At the former place his 
supercilious manner was to alienate all his colleagues but one—Sem- 
ler, for whom he had a real affection; at Berlin the same temper in 
an aggravated form was to embitter his whole nature and destroy 
his influence with colleagues and students alike. But we must admit 
with Mark Pattison that Wolf was an unusual student. Not since 
Gibbon had entered Oxford in 1754 with a “stock of learning which 
might have puzzled a doctor’ had any student so gifted as Wolf 
entered any university. 


On retiring from Heyne’s influence Wolf became very industri- 
ous. He seldom appeared on the street, never attended a knetpe 
during his student days, and never indulged in the coarser pleasures 
of student life. His only intimates were among the faculty, his only 
recreation walking. He was so jealous of his time that he dressed 
in three minutes and avoided the necessity of going to the barber 
by having his hair cut short and wearing a wig. This along with his 
mantle, which the students called his pallium philologicum, made 
him look far older than he was. He read so late into the night that 
by the end of October he became very ill, recovering only with dif- 
ficulty, his sickness necessitating his return home for a long rest. 
Thereafter he worked only to midnight, and reduced his twenty 
pipes a day to only one, smoked after breakfast—a custom he kept 
up ever after. Such industrious habits do not seem to have been 
exceptional among poor and ambitious students of the eighteenth 
century in Germany. We are told that Heyne himself, when a stu- 
dent at Leipsic, slept only two nights a week for a whole semester 
in order to use books which he could borrow only for brief periods. 
During his second semester, on his return from his enforced rest, 
Wolf applied himself to the Homeric poems with the greatest care, 
and it was at this time that he thought he detected differences in 
tone and language in the various books, which was later to bear 
fruit in his launching of the Homeric Question. In the third semes- 
ter he showed his range of interest by hearing lectures outside his 
main subject. on natural history, psychology, philosophy, church his- 
tory and the New Testament. But in his fourth and last term, apart 
from a course in the Odyssey with Glandorf, he heard no more 


lectures. By that time he was giving lectures himself in Greek, 
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Latin, and English, which indicates that he intended to habilitate as 
a Privat-dozent at Gottingen. 

Heyne, however, was unwilling to have him as a colleague, and 
recommended Wolf to be Assistant Rector of a select boys’ school 
at Ilfeld. Here he remained from October, 1779, to April, 1782, 
during which years his ideas about Homer and Plato were slowly 
forming. Thus, in 1780, when only twenty-one, he offered a Berlin 
publisher a Dissertation on the Origin of the Homeric Poems, but 
was advised to wait. In the next year, he became Rector at Ilfeld 
and in 1782 was married. It was in the latter year that he published 
his first work on Plato, the text of the Symposium with German 
notes, written to arouse interest in his immediate students. In its 
preface he adroitly referred to Frederick the Great and his minister 
of education, von Zedlitz, as the “philosopher on the throne” and 
“enlightened minister,” respectively, which was later to bear 
fruit ina call to Halle. Meanwhile, from April, 1782, to December 
of that year, he was Rector at a school in Osterrode in the Harz. 
His success at Ilfeld and Osterrode brought him two calls as Rector 
of gymnasia, one at Hildesheim, the other at Gera. It was at this 
time that he was invited also to Halle as Professor of Philology and 
Pedagogy. As the salary there was only three hundred thalers, and 
the one at Gera was nine hundred and included a seat in the Con- 
sistory, Wolf visited Semler at Halle for advice. To his argument 
that Gera was a “fat land where the cows’ bellies touched the grass,” 
Semler answered that Gera then “was good for cows, but Halle for 
scholars.” As Wolf found that his teaching at Gera might be tram- 
meled by certain religious requirements, he finally decided on Halle. 
Three months after beginning his work there his salary was in- 
creased one-half from the added Professorship of Eloquence. 

On coming to Halle, April 3rd, 1783, Wolf was twenty-four 
years old and with a reputation as a successful teacher. In fact, he 
was at the threshold of a splendid career, for he was to remain for 
twenty-three years, the golden years of promise and accomplish- 
ment. To understand his success at Halle it is necessary to know 
something of the conditions obtaining there in the time of Frederick 
the Great. It was, in a word, a critical time in the history of Ger- 
man university education. The initial impulse of the Renaissance 
had long since spent itself and a condition of atrophy had charac- 
terized classical studies in Germany and elsewhere for over a cen- 
tury and a half. This state of decay had been somewhat overcome 
in Germany from about the middle of the eighteenth century on, by 
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the labors of our great classical scholars: Johann Mathias Gesner at 
Gottingen (1734-61), Johann August Ernesti at Leipsic (1742-81), 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the founder of the science of Classi- 
cal Archaeology, who lived most of his later life in Rome (1755-68), 
and Heyne, Gesner’s successor at Gottingen (1763-1812). Of these 
Gesner was the real prototype of Wolf and a great teacher and 
scholar whose influence had reinvigorated classical learning. He 
had come to Gottingen at its foundation and was Professor of Poetry 
and Eloquence and head of the Classical Seminary there for twenty- 
seven years. He had outlined his encyclopaedia of philology, phil- 
osophy, and history as a syllabus for his lectures and at Gottingen 
represented the New Humanism as opposed to the Old—teaching 
the classical languages not to imitate their style, but to assimilate 
their content. He was the prophet of the new era and the precursor 
of Lessing, Winckelmann, Goethe, and Wolf. He had an able 
coadjutor in his reforms and ideas in the person of Ernesti at 
Leipsic. 

In the years just preceding Wolf’s coming to Halle there had 
grown up in German education a new tendency, which, though ulti- 
mately derived from the influence of Rousseau and Locke, was to 
take, unfortunately, the form of a reaction against the classics. Ger- 
man education was, indeed, in a period of Sturm und Drang. The 
representatives of the new tendency aimed at a more modern and 
practical training, and so found fault with the pedantic methods of 
the traditional curriculum, the predilection of the classicists for 
details of grammar. Theology, as well as the classics, was to suffer 
in the new demand for a more up-to-date instruction. To them, 
Rousseau’s slogan “back to nature” meant the teaching of “realities,” 
in which Greek and Latin were at best merely the keys by which 
the treasures of ancient literature could be unlocked. The whole 
movement naturally found a ready response among the people and 
the press. Its chief representative was J. B. Basedow, who, in 
1774, had formed at Dessau a school known as the Philanthropinum, 
where the new pedagogy was nurtured, the new ideas comprehen- 
sively being known as Philanthropinism. In 1778 Basedow had left 
Dessau, he and his followers being the open enemies of classical 
training. One of the Dessau teachers, Ernst Christian Trapp, had 
been at Halle since 1779 as Professor of Pedagogy and head of 
the “Training School” there, and by Wolf’s advent there the Phil- 
anthropinists were in full sway. 
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At this time the classics were taught at Halle in the Theological 
Seminar as ancillary to theology. Since 1757 the Seminar had been 
in charge of Semler, but in 1778 it was expanded by being connected 
with the Training School. In 1779 Trapp became Inspector, though 
Semler continued as its Director. So the fate of the Classics was 
largely in Trapp’s hands, and Trapp was the protagonist of the 
philanthropists at Halle. His idea was to produce teachers and to 
make an independent profession of teaching. Humanistic courses 
formed only part of the scheme, Trapp confining his activities to the 
pedagogical side. But he was to prove a failure, and it was his 
resignation which made Wolf’s appointment possible and Wolf had 
been recommended partly to remove the stigma that Halle was not 
a school of philology. He saw his opportunity for reform and threw 
himself into his work with vigor. He had nothing but contempt 
for the superficial Philanthropinists, though praise for the ideas of 
Locke and Rousseau which they had cheapened. 

At first Wolf took too much for granted on the part of his stu- 
dents and got little response. At Gottingen the conditions were differ- 
ent. Gesner and Heyne had long prepared the way for classical study, 
while at Halle Wolf had no predecessor and the Philanthropinist 
theories were still strong. Undismayed he gave up the Training 
School and, in order to conquer hostility to the classics, he lectured 
only on philology. Like Trapp he saw that better teachers must be 
trained if the general tone of education was to be raised. To do this 
and as a supplement to his lecture course he founded in 1787 the 
Philological Seminary, parallel to the old Theological one, in which 
to train classical teachers directy. It was to have twenty-four men, 
each with a stipend of forty thalers for two years, Wolf himself 
as Director to receive one hundred. No first year man was to be 
admitted except as an auditor, and none at all without a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. 

To treat adequately the complex subject of philology, he gave 
for the first time in 1785 a course on the Encyclopaedia of Philology, 
as a general introduction to the whole subject of antiquity. He 
repeated this outline course with additions nine times at Halle and 
eight more at Berlin. He divided it into four parts: introduction, 
including the philosophy of grammar, Greek and Latin grammar, 
interpretation, and criticism ; ancient geography, history, chronology, 
mythology, antiquities, and the history of literature and art; archae- 
ology, epigraphy, and numismatics ; and, lastly, the history of all dis- 
ciplines from the beginning of the middle ages to his time. It was 
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not until 1807 that this material was published in outline, his famous 
Darstellung der Alterthums-Wissenschaft which we shall mention 
again later. Wolf began his lectures with the warning that exami- 
nations should not be the goal, but that the student should aim to 
be of use to himself and the state: perverse studere eosqui examini- 
bus studeant; recte studet qui sibi et vitae studet. To study liberas 
studies in an illiberal way was to bring them to a level even below 
that of the technical arts, and whoever was interested only in pass- 
ing an examination, did just this. Furthermore, the study of the 
classics was not for Brot-studenten, but’only for those who felt 
the inner call. They should never be pursued for practical purposes ; 
the physician should not study Greek for terminology, nor the the- 
ologian nor jurist for practical examples. Nor did Wolf aim to fill 
his students with information. He had seen the folly of this when 
a youth at Nordhausen in the case of the garrulous Fabricius. His 
aim was rather to suggest and stimulate. The student was to do the 
work, he was merely to direct. At the Uebungen of the Seminar 
they read papers, interpreted and disputed, Wolf having indicated 
the method at the opening meeting. His lectures were merely addi- 
tional instruments of instructions, but always secondary in impor- 
tance. He never wrote them out, but carefully prepared them, using 
a few notes in their delivery. We can judge of their content from 
the publication years later of the notebooks of several of his audi- 
tors. Moreover, Wolf always spoke in Latin, a practice which he 
continued .jiater at Berlin, even though the practice there was to cost 
him dear. At the very beginning of the eighteenth century, Thoma- 
sius here at Halle had dared to inaugurate the habit of lecturing in 
German. The new custom had aroused the ridicule of the Dutch 
scholars who spoke of the horribilis mugitus vernaculi sermonis as 
incompatible apud severam nationem Germanorum. But Wolf still 
believed that an earnest classical student should be able to write, 
speak, and think in Latin. That he was a graceful and telling speaker 
is known from several sources. One of his Halle students, Frohlisch 
(1798-1802), later wrote an account of Wolf in which he called his 
lectures “witty, clever, and sarcastic. Karl von Raumer heard him 
in 1803 and Goethe in 1805. The former, in his Geschichte der 
Padogogtk (1843-54), speaks of the “peculiar attraction of his vast 
learning, interest, and criticism.” The latter, who during a visit at 
Halle prevailed upon one of Wolf’s daughters to let him secrete him- 
self behind a curtain of his lecture hall, speaks in his Tag-und Jahr- 
eshefte of his manner as the “spontaneous deliverance of a full mind. 
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a revelation issuing from a thorough knowledge, and diffusing itself 
over the audience with spirit, taste, and freedom.”1 His own dis- 
tinguished pupil Bernhardy, the historian of Greek and Latin Lite1- 
ature, likened his lectures to witty conversations rather than formal 
teaching. And another pupil, Hanhart, speaks of the possibility o1 
hearing a heart beat in the class room, so great was the attention of 
the auditors to his discourse. We are told that his pupils later on 
copied his mannerisms—his rapid entry into the lecture hall, his 
constant hemming, and his eyes riveted on his book. Only one bust, 
that of Lessing, ornamented his room, symbolic of his critical spirit. 

During the twenty-three years of his teaching at Halle, Wolf 
delivered fifty different courses of lectures which ranged over the 
entire field of antiquity, not only the texts of authors, but all phases 
of ancient culture. Some of these courses were subsequently re- 
peated up to ten times. Korte lists all the courses given at Halle 
between 1783 and 1806. Among Greek authors Wolf lectured on 
Homer’s Iliad (10 times), Odyssey (3), Hymns (2), Hesiod (1), 
Theognis (1), Pindar (2), Aeschylus (1), Aristophanes (4), Hero- 
dotus (2), Thucydides (1), Xenophon (3), Plato (7), Aristotle 
(1), Aeschines and Demosthenes (4), Longinus (1), Lucian (2), 
Matthew and Mark (1) ; among Latin authors, Terence (1), Cicero 
(11), Horace (9), Tacitus (3), Suetonius (4), and Paterculus (1). 
He gave systematic courses in Mythology (3), Geography (1), 
Chronology (1), Numismatics (1), Painting (1), Greek and Roman 
Metres (1), History of Greek Literature (10), Most Ancient Greek 
Poetry (3), Introduction to Homer (2), Greek Tragedy (2), Greek 
and Roman Drama (2), Greek and Roman Literature (1), Greek 
Grammar (2), Latin Composition (2), Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties (1), Greek Antiquities (7), Roman Antiquities (8), Roman 
Life (6), Foundations of History (1), Ancient History (7), History 
of Rome (1), History of Philology (1), and the Encyclopaedia 
philologica (10). He gave his lectures in cycles of three years—six 
semesters—lecturing on an average fourteen hours a week in the 
summer semester and seventeen in winter, while the ordinary ambi- 
tious Privat-dozent of his day averaged fourteen. So varied a pro- 
gram impresses us that we are in the presence of a great scholar and 
teachers. Our own classical teachers, with their hackneyed repe- 
titions of the same courses, in which not only Latin is separated 


1 Translated by Mark Pattison, in his F. A. Wolf, North British Review, 
June, 1865, p. 37 (reprinted in Nettleship, Essays by the Late Mark Pattison, 
I, 1889). : 
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from Greek, but subdivisions in each are parcelled out and remaiu 
permanently fixed, may read the list with profit. 

One would expect few books from a scholar who carries such a 
schedule of work. Yet the list of Wolf’s publications is neither 
short nor unimportant. While Winckelmann influenced the learned 
world only through his writings, Wolf influenced a narrower circle 
through the lecture-hall and seminar. In a letter to Ruhnken at 
Leyden he gave the key-note to his life interest by saying docendo 
aliquando plus quam scribendo delector. Years later, Niebuhr truly 
said that he was “before all things a teacher.” Consequently, all 
he wrote grew out of the immediate needs of his teaching. He used 
to call his books parerga, and we are told that he wrote with diffi- 
culty, always polishing and never satisfied, driving his printer tu 
distraction by eleventh-hour corrections. In 1783 appeared his ed1- 
tion of Hesiod’s Theogony; in 1784-85 an edition of Homer ; in 1786 
Selected Dialogues of Lucian; in 1787 four Greek plays; in 1789 the 
Leptines of Demosthenes, which was to inspire his great pupil 
August Boeckh years later to write his Public Economy of Athens 
(1817). Even the famous Prolegomena, which appeared in 1795 
(2nd ed. 1859, 3rd, 1872, 4th, 1875), was produced without premedi- 
tation or idea of its future fame, merely to meet an immediate need. 
The Francke press in Halle asked him to prepare a second edition 
of his school-text of Homer, 1784-5, now exhausted. As it was tv 
contain no notes, Wolf proposed to tell in the Preface the history of 
the text and his method of treating it. As he had been meditating 
on Homer for over twenty years and had frequently lectured on the 
text and introduction, he merely wrote off his arguments. In this 
way there grew an octavo volume of 280 pages, the first part of a 
work whose full title was Prolegomena ad Homerum, sive de operum 
Homericorum prisca et genuina forma, variisque mutationibus et 
probabili ratione emendandi. The first volume gave a historical 
account of the accidents to the text through transmission. The pro- 
posed second volume was to give the internal proofs, the discrepan- 
cies and traces of joining in the text, in support of his contentiou 
that the Iliad especially was a conglomeration of fragments, owing 
its unity mainly to the alleged recension in the time of the Athenian 
tyrant Peisistratus. Since Wolf’s fame as a scholar rests mainly 
upon this work, the first volume of which was completed when he 
was only thirty-six, we shall discuss its value somewhat at length. 

Homeric scholarship in Wolf’s day was practically where the 
Alexandrine critics had left it. In the seventeenth century scholars 
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had left it alone and by the middle of the eighteenth the text gen- 
erally used was one reprinted from earlier Venetian and Florentine 
editions. Clarke in England had cleared the text of some of the 
more prominent errors, and Ernesti in Germany had made further 
progress by 1759, the Ernesti-Clarke text being thereafter com- 
monly used in both countries. In 1788 de Villoison, after spending 
some time in Venice collating manuscripts and transcribing scholia, 
published the Venetian Scholia, though he and his immediate con- 
temporaries were quite unconscious of the use to which these scholia 
might be put in revealing the difficulties which the Alexandrines had 
met. In the words of Professor Sandys, “the last scholar of the old 
school had unconsciously forged the weapons for the first scholar 
of the new.” For whatever the merits or defects in form or theory, 
the appearance of the Prolegomena was to usher in a new epoch in 
the history of philology. 

Though written in Latin for the learned world, the Prolegomena 
was to receive little recognition from classical scholars until the fol- 
owing generation, but was to be immediately read and discussed by. 
educated men in general. While Wilhelm von Humboldt greeted 
it as a “great work which must take its place as a canon of editing,’ 
most of his contemporaries had anything but praise for the radical 
views expressed. Not a scholar in England, Holland, or France 
spoke in its behalf, not even Ruhnken in Leyden, to whom as prin- 
cipi criticorum Wolf had dedicated the work. De Villoison, angry 
at Wolf’s use of his publication of the Venetian scholia, called it 4 
“literary impiety,” and the ancient historian Sainte-Croix condemneu 
it without reading it as un paradoxe Iitteraire in 1798. « rance was 
not to feel the influence of the new theories until years afterwards 
through Fauriel, who was only twenty-two in 1795. In England, 
Peter Elmsley, also twenty-two at that time, was to show little inter- 
est in the Prolegomena. In his long review of Heyne’s Homeri 
Carmina in eight volumes (1802), anonymously written for the 
Edinburgh Review for July, 1803, he merely noted that Heyne’s 
text alterations were mostly copied from Wolf’s edition—but not 
a word about the Homeric Question. Later, in 1813, in a list of ten 
men who had studied the details of Greek, his own name appears, 
but not that of Wolf. In England the only approving voice was 
that of Flaxman, the sculptor. In Germany only the two Schlegels, 
Fichte, and, for a season, Goethe—though the latter by 1798 had 
returned to his faith in the unity—spoke for Wolf, while Schiller, 
Klopstock, Wieland, and Voss—the popular translation of Homer 
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by the latter had also appeared in 1795—were against him. Niebuhr, 
who was nineteen at the time of reappearance of the Prolegomena, 
and who was certainly influenced by Wolf’s critical spirit, showed 
his disapproval of his Homeric views in the first volume of his His- 
tory of Rome, 1811, by speaking of “the unity which characterizes 
the most perfect of Greek poems.” Herder, whose prize essay on 
the Origin of Language, 1792, was to prepare the way for the rise 
of linguistic science, in an anonymous review of Wolf’s work which, 
under the title of Homer, ein Giinstling der Leit, appeared in the 
Horen for September, 1795, stated that he had long regarded Homer 
like Thot and Hermes, as a “constellation of lesser stars,” and that 
his boyhood belief in the distinct authorship of the Iliad and Odyssey 
had been confirmed by seeing the Venetian scholia on his recent visit 
to Italy. Wolf, in his answer in the October number of the Jena 
Literary Gazette, asked the public to withold its judgment until the 
appearance of a German translation of his work—a translation that 
never was published. Heyne’s attitude was similar to that of Her: 
der. Wolf, in a letter dated November 18, 1795, had asked him to 
answer Herder, but before receiving it Heyne’s review had already 
appeared in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen of November 21st, 
in which he called Wolf’s book the “first fruits” of de Villoison’s 
work, and added that he himself had made use of the same ideas 
years before in his lectures on Homer, thereby intimating that Wolf 
had gotten them when his student. Shortly before, however, in Feb- 
ruary, 1795, he had written Wolf that criticism was subsidiary with 
him, and since he and Wolf had such different aims neither stood 
in the way of the other. Ina later number of the Anzeigen, Decen.- 
ber 19, 1795, he once more stated unequivocably that “he had already 
for thirty years entertained ideas which agreed in many respects 
with those contained in the Prolegomena.” Also in a letter dated 
February 28, 1796, in answer to Wolf’s of November 18, he com- 
plimented the latter on his researches and again wrote that it had 
long been a dominating thought of his that “the Iliad was a web 
woven from many separate pre-existing lays,” and that he as well 
as others—for he had talked with Herder about it as far back as 
1770—had held these ideas as a “matter of course.”” But he did nor 
recall the essay on Homer which Wolf said he had sent him in 1779 
nor did he recall the earlier implication of plagiarism. In 1797 Wolf 
replied to these charges by publishing in pamphlet form his Letters 


to Heyne, which had appeared in the journal Deutschland in 1796 
and 1797. 
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Doubtless Heyne was hurt because his now famous pupil had 
dedicated his work to a German scholar living outside Germany and 
not to himself. But it is quite reasonable to believe the claims of 
both himself and Herder of having held the same views about the 
Homeric poems long before Wolf. It is just as reasonable also to 
clear Wolf of the charge of plagiarism. He had publicly stated 
his views since 17°1, and the fact that he was not indebted for them 
to Heyne’s lectures in his student days of 1777 was proved by the 
publication of the notes of Heyne’s course on Homer taken by one 
of Wolf’s fellow-students of the time. Wolf, then, cannot be said 
to have originated the theory of diverse authorship, for he was 
merely the first to launch it in a scientific manner. The ideas con- 
tained in the Prolegomena had been for a long time “in the air.” 
Over two centuries before his work appeared, i. e., in 1583, Casaubon 
had noted the famous passage in Josephus Contra Apionem to the 
effect that writing was not known in the time of the Trojan War and 
that consequently the content of the poems was transmitted by mem- 
ory from generation to generation until put togéther from separate 
lays in Peisistratus’ day, ideas which were probably well known to 
the critics of Alexandria. From this passage, of which Wolf was to 
make so much, the French scholar had already concluded that a 
sound text was not to be expected. In 1713 Bentley had concluded 
that Homer, whom he dated around 1050 B. C., wrote a “sequel of 
songs” collected into the later epics in Pleisistratus’ time. In 1730 
the Italian Vico, though unknown to Wolf, had said that Homer was 
merely a collective appellation for many successive poets. Wolf 
had certainly seen the Michaelis translation (1773, 2nd ed., 1778) of 
Robert Wood’s Essay on the Original Genius of Homer, 1769, in 
which the English scholar had repeated Josephus’ assertion about 
the absence of writing in Homer’s day. Thus without doubt, Wolf’s 
theories were shared more or less by scholars of his own and preced- 
ing day. It is only a marvel that no one before him had essayed 
to present them in a scientific manner. 

Today, the external arguments which Wolf adduced in support 
of his thesis of diverse authorship are no longer valid—that writing 
was not kncwn in Homer’s day, that the length of the poems pre- 
cluded the possibility of their being publicly recited, that no occasion 
existed in early days for such recital, and that proofs existed of tam- 
pering with the text in the interest of Athens. The vox totius anti- 
guitatis to which he so confidently appealed for the tradition of the 
Peisistratidean recension in the sixth century B. C., is now known 
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to have been late, being first noted in Cicero, and later in Pausanias, 
Aelian, and Josephus. It has often been remarked that Wolf, though 
he lived twenty-nine years after the Prolegomena appeared, never 
published the second volume nor left anything of the sort in his 
literary Nachlass. Although he projected two more editions of the 
Homeric text, one with a commentary in several volumes, only the 
one without notes, in two volumes published in 1804-07 by Goschen 
in Leipsic with Flaxman’s illustrations, was completed, and Wolf’s 
main interest in it is shown by his boast in the Preface that it did 
not contain a single printer’s error—a remarkable achievement, 
which surpassed the edition of 1784-85 which contained only about 
ten errors! His interest in the Homeric Question seems to have 
ended with the Prolegomena. Why he never returned to so fasci- 
nating a field has never been explained satisfactorily. De Quincy 
thought he “had raised a ghost he could not lay,” while Friedlander 
believed he was afraid that he might find his earlier conclusions 
invalid. 

It was Wolf’s successors, a long line of critics, who were really 
to supply the second part of the Prolegomena, to point out the dif- 
ferences in language and metre, religion and geography, manners 
and customs in the poems. His great follower Lachmann, Profes- 
sor at Berlin, 1825-51, did this for the Iliad. Indeed, his Betrach- 
tungen iiber Homer's Ilias, 1837 (reprinted 1847, 1865, 1874) was 
far more an epoch-making contribution than Wolf’s. In it he ap- 
plied to the Iliad Wolf’s analysis which he already in 1816 had 
applied to the Niebelungen-noth. While he resolved the German 
epic into twenty primitive lays, which were first unified in the early 
thirteenth century, he dissected the Iliad, on the basis of inconsist- 
encies and contradictions in detail, into eighteen independent lays, 
if not by as many minstrels. But both Wolf and Lachmann, and the 
latter’s follower Koéchly, were gradually to be supplanted by the 
“expanded nucleus” theory of Gottfried Hermann, 1831-32 and 1840 
which, with variations may be said to be the prevailing view of the 
separatist school yet. On the other hand, Kirchhoff’s Die Composi- 
tion der Odyssee, 1869, in which he predicated a ninth century 
“Return” to which additions were constantly made, is now the basis 
of the view of the Odyssey held by most scholars of the Wolfian 
tradition today, though Wolf himself had upheld the relative “in- 
tegritas” of that poem. 

Wolf’s greatness, then, consists rather in his critical spirit than 
in his results, a spirit which separated him from his contemporaries 
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and predecessors, though it has brought results quite different than 
those he anticipated. In face of the zealous advocacy of the unity 
of the Homeric poems which in very recent years has been reso- 
lutely away from the Wolfians, we can no longer say, as did Mark 
Pattison sixty years ago, that ‘“‘no scholar will again find himself able 
to embrace the unitarian hypothesis.” But the Wolfians held the 
stage almost alone until well on into the present century, as quota- 
tions from only two recent books will show. Thus Mrs. Wilmer 
Cave Wright in her History of Greek Literature, 1907, says: 
“Time which makes all heresies orthodox, has suppressed the uni- 
tarians in their turn, and all scholars are now Chorizontes, i. e., like 
the Alexandrine “Separatists” who believe in the dual authorship 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Professor Breasted, in his more recent 
Ancient Times, 1916, speaks of “the ancient bards’ who gave “the 
world its greatest epic in the Iliad,’ and says that the Epic cycle of 
poetry was “not the work of one man, but a growth of several cen- 
turies by generations of singers, some of which were still living even 
after 7/00 B. C., wnen they were first written down.”’ Unfortunately. 
the zeal of the advocates of both schools has not been unaccom- 
panied by expressions of mutual contempt. Thus von Wilamowitz. 
the present German protagonist of diverse authorship, in his Jlad 
und Homer, 1920 (2nd edition) calls the believers in unity “fanat- 
ics” and the Iliad a “‘miserable patchwork’’; while an ardent repre- 
sentative of the opposing camp has expressed his contempt of the 
Wolfians by a wholesale condemnation of German scholarship, un- 
fortunately not uncommon in these post-bellum days: “Wolf, Lach- 
mann, Kirchhoff, Wilamowitz, and a long list of famous names 
have done much to convince the world that German erudition is 
blind and stupid, bent on making false facts in order to support a 
false theory.” Such views are extreme when we must admit that 
if the Wolfian hypothesis is full of difficulties, no theory yet ad- 
vanced has been generally accepted. We are minded to quote a wise 
saying of Ephorus which has its bearing on this as on many other 
similar questions: “If writers could only be present at the actual 
transactions, it would be far the best of all modes of learning.” 
The immediate effect of the Prolegomena on the fortunes of its 
author was to give him a call as Professor Linguae et antiquitatis 
Graecae ut et rei numismaticae, at Leyden. But an addition of three 
hundred thalers to his salary kept him at Halle. However, in 1779, 
in company with one of his daughters. Wolf visited Ruhnken, and 
was amazed to find that the latter, reputed the foremost. classical 
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scholar of the continent, could not lecture nor speak in Latin, and 
had to converse in French or Dutch. In 1798 Wolf received another 
call, this time to Copenhagen as Director of Secondary Education in 
Denmark, which ultimately also fell through. Three years later he 
published his edition of the four orations post reditum of Cicero, 
and in 1802 his Suetonius, the only evidence of his literary activity 
in the latter years of his stay at Halle. 

Wolf had no intimation that his work at Halle was soon to be 
cut short. In August of 1806 Prussia declared war on Napoleon, 
and three days after the battle of Jena, October 14, 1806, French 
troops entered the ancient city on the Saale. Though free of per- 
sonal danger, Wolf was involved in the fate of the university, for 
on the 20th October, it was closed by order of the French comman- 
dant, and the students were sent home under French passports. 
The battle of Jena, then, as Karl von Raurher said, was the “‘fate- 
ful turning-point” of Wolf’s life. He immediately wrote to Goethe 
his plight and was advised to spend what Wolf liked to call his otia 
gallica in revising for publication his survey of classical culture, the 
Encyclopaedia philologica. This revision, entitled Darstellung der 
Alterthums-Wissenschaft was published as the leading article in the 
first number of the Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft, a literary 
journal founded in 1807 by Wolf and his pupil Buttmann. In the 
spring of 1807, on the advice of von Humboldt, he moved to Berlin, 
destined never again to see Halle, even though later invited to re- 
sume his work there. But Halle was thenceforth to belong to Napo- 
leon’s new kingdom of Westphalia and Wolf would not return. The 
next seventeen years of his life were to be spent in Berlin, where he 
arrived April 2nd, 1807, twenty-four years almost to a day after 
his arrival in Halle. 

It was at this time that plans were maturing for founding the 
University of Berlin. Wolf himself, soon after his arrival, had writ- 
‘en the minister von Beyme about the need of replacing the univer- 
sity of Halle, now lost to Prussia, by a new “General Teaching 
Institute” at Berlin connected with the old Academy of Sciences. 
In his reply of September 5th, 1807, the minister expressed his pleas- 
ure with Wolf's suggestion, but said that he himself had long enter- 
tained the same idea. He also expressed the hope that Wolf might 
find a position in the new institution similar to the one he had held 
at Halle. In fact by September 4th the cabinet order for such a 
school had been signed by the king, out of which three years later 
was to grow the University of Berlin. Everyone imagined that 
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Wolf, now in the prime of his life and fame, would find a promi- 
nent place in the circle of scholars to be gathered from all Germany 
to form the new faculty. But Wolf, as we shall see, was to play 
quite a different role in the new institution, though he was able to 
place in it his two ablest scholars, Boeckh as Professor of Eloquence 
and Classical Literature in 1811, and Bekker as Professor of Poetry 
in 1812. 

In September, 1807, Wolf received a call as Professor of Latin 
and Archaeology at Charkow. Soon after he received a pension 
from the King of eight hundred thalers in consequence of which in 
October of that year he was appointed Visitator to the Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium. At about the same time he was enrolled as foreign 
member of the Municn Academy of Sciences, and. in December of 
the following year he was called as Librarian and Professor of 
Literature and Antiquities at Landshut. His refusal of the latter 
made it clear that he wished to remain in Berlin. During 1809-1810 
his old friend von Humboldt became President of the Education 
Section of the Prussian Department of the Interior at Konigsberg. 
In February, 1809, Wolf asked that he appoint him to any position 
that was agreeable to the King and suitable to his abilities, since he 
wished to do all he could for the Academy and the new university, 
but “without belonging to the actual body” of the latter. This meant 
that he would like to lecture at his pleasure, but be relieved from 
the ordinary professorial duties. Von Humboldt, sensing that his 
secret ambition was to be something more than a professor, in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, got a place created for him as Director of the Scientific 
Deputation of the Department of Public Instruction for the term 
of one year, and at the same time a seat on the board of public in- 
struction of which he himself was President, with duties of general 
oversight over all scientific work in Prussia, including the inspec- 
tion of gymnasia and especially the one at Joachimsthal. But it was 
soon clear that Wolf was not satisfied with his new duties, and that 
he coveted becoming Staatsrath in connection with general educa 
tion. Von Humboldt tried to convince him that his title of Director 
outranked that of Staatsrath, and that his seat on the board made 
him the equal of the latter, minus its duties and red-tape. Wolf, 
therefore, took his seat along with Schleiermacher, Bernhardi, 
Erman, and others, but soon showed that he possessed neither the 
tact nor patience to work with them, and by March resigned on the 
plea of ill-health, reserving the status of an “extraordinary” mem- 
ber only. Schleiermacher replaced him as Director, and the board 
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invited him to found a Philological Seminary in the new university 
similar to the one at Halle. Wolf gradually withdrew from all 
active co-operation with the board and the inspection of gymnasia, 
though his work on the latter was to prove invaluable. 

In the late summer of 1810, Wolf visited Vienna and Munich. 
While in the former city he received word from the Ministry of 
Public Instruction that lectures would begin at the opening of the 
university in the middle of October, and that he should state at once 
what courses he wished to give and in what capacity. Wolf an- 
swered that he still believed, as he had earlier expressed himself in 
letters to von Beyme and von Humboldt, that members of the Acad- 
emy as weil as professors should have the privilege of lecturing. He 
also asked a delay of two weeks before he should return to Berlin. 
A second note warned him to begin his work at the time announced ~ 
and that certain lectures had already been assigned to him. In the 
meantime his staunch supporter von Humboldt had been delegated 
to go to Vienna as Ambassador, and Wolf had to fend for himself. 
He was finally, therefore, taken at his word and began to lecture at 
the university from his seat in the Academy and was given a salary 
of nine hundred thalers. As time went on, he found his new posi- 
tion anything but agreeable. He could lecture only at unfavorable 
hours when the regular professors were not busy. He also found 
that his lectures were badly attended, as he sometimes had only one 
regular student. Bad health made him irregular and so narrowed 
his circle of students, but his insistence on using Latin in face of the 
now general custom of using German narrowed it more. The fact 
that Boeckh, formerly his pupil, but now his colleague, had many 
students naturally made him resentful. Moreover, a change was 
being gradually wrought in the very nature of the man, due to dis- 
appointment, ill-health, petty annoyances, and many other causes, 
and this was to rob his lectures of the old Halle charm. Everyone 
remarked the change, colleagues and students, the latter wittily ex- 
plaining it by saying that “the Halle Wolf was being devoured by 
the Berlin wolf.” 

In short, the story of Wolf’s life at Berlin is a sad one, very 
different from that of the happy days at Halle. Wounded pride and 
bitterness gradually oppressed him. It had been better for his fame 
and comfort if his career as scholar and teacher had ended at Halle, 
for in Berlin he added nothing or little to either. It is difficult to 
analyze just what was the matter that he could not “find” himself 
in his new surroundings, as he had in the old. In Halle he had felt 
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himself facile princeps, and could feel and show a quiet contempt 
for his colleagues. He doubtless expected to fill a similar place in 
the larger city, but on finding he was only one among equals, his 
old vanity made him disappointed, fractious, and embittered. Wolf 
had always been a petty tyrant in his domestic circle, behavior which 
had necessitated a separation from his wife in 1802. Thereafter 
for many years he had lived with his second daughter until her mar- 
riage to Koerte, who tells us in his biography that Wolf’s friends 
approved of the divorce. During the last ten years of his life he 
lived with one servant, who had a difficult time managing his exact- 
ing and irascible master. His nature, which had displayed its idio- 
syncrasies at Halle for the most part in the more intimate relations 
of the home life was to show itself in the wider ones of public life 
at Berlin. He, of course, ascribed the ill-feeling which his bearing 
excited on all sides to envy, and was fond of quoting Themistocles 
that “he who is not envied, has done nothing.” Goethe remarked 
the change in his friend’s nature during a visit of the latter to Wei- 
mar in 1816. Ina letter toa friend he says that Wolf “not only con- 
tradicts everything one says, but denies everything that exists,’ and 
further speaks of the “preposterous temper which makes his society 
intolerable,” and adds that his ways are contagious, even making 
Goethe himself say “just the opposite of what he thought.” 

Under such changed conditions Wolf’s work suffered greatly. 
Between 1810 and 1823 he offered only five new lecture courses. 
During the last years he advertised two courses a term, but delivered 
only one. We might expect that he would have turned to literary 
work as a solace during these embittered years. But in the entire 
seventeen vears at Berlin his output was small and not very good if 
compared with his work at Halle. We have already mentioned the 
publication of the Darstellung in the Museum der Altherthumswis- 
senschaft, which he founded along with others in 1807, and dedi- 
cated to Goethe. But this was merely the fruit of his oft-repeated 
lectures at Halle on the Encyclopaedia philologica. Soon after he 
quarreled with his pupil and co-editor Buttmann and resigned, so 
that the journal continued only to 1811. In that year he brought 
out a critical text and translation of the Clouds, and a text of the 
Phaedo. In 1812 he published a minor work, Geographica Graeca, 
and, with Bekker’s collaboration, the text of the Enthyphro, Apol- 
ogy, and Crito, and in 1813 he produced the first satire of Horace in 
Latin and German along with the scholia. The Plato of 1812 just 
mentioned was not a labor of love, but of spite against a former 
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pupil. Years before in Halle, Wolf had invited an enthusiastic 
pupil, Heindorf, to join him in an edition of Plato’s works. As no 
progress was made, Heindorf had gone to work by himself and in 
1802 had produced the first of four volumes which included twelve 
dialogues, the entire work being finished in 1910 and dedicated to 
his former master. In the preface of the 1912 edition, dedicated 
to von Humboldt, Wolf advertised with Bekker to edit Plato’s opera 
omnia Graece et Latine, with critical apparatus, notes, and a philo- 
sophic commentary in special volumes, one of which was to be de- 
voted to Plato’s life, work, and teaching, the whole to be completed 
in seven to ten years. In this way he showed his contempt of Hein- 
dorf’s completed work. In 1816 appeared the first volume of his 
last considerable work, the Analecta, to be completed in 1820. In 
its preface he referred to Heindorf by name in most ungenerous 
terms to the effect that at the time of the invitation extended to the 
latter in Halle he had regarded him as “fitted merely to be a sub- 
ordinate collaborator, perhaps for the taking of exact excerpts and 
variants, or for the preparation of a good index,” and spoke con- 
temptuously of his “meekly subservient followers.” Such expres- 
sions and especially the last, which were so out of place in a scien- 
tific work, had a most unexpected result. Buttmann, with the help 
of several of his friends—Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, Savigny, J. G. 
Schneider, and even Wolf’s favorite pupil Boeckh—wrote a scath- 
ing protest on behalf of the injured Heindorf who was now in an 
advanced state of disease, dying two months later in Halle whither 
he had been called from Breslau as professor. In it they said that 
in critical ebility Heindorf far outdistanced his former master and 
' that they recognized “the fearful symptoms of an approaching lit- 
erary bankruptcy’ in Wolf, who after all was merely a Dozent at 
the university with a corresponding salary! Wolf pretended not to 
read the protest, and, in Schleiermacher’s words, became more than 
ever “‘the distinguished hermit.” Wolf’s revenge on Schleiermacher 
who, when professor and university preacher at Halle, had come 
under his influence almost as a pupil, was relentless. He printed 
one sentence from his own text of the Phaedo along with the latter’s 
German translation of it—Schleiermacher had translated most of 
Plato between 1804 and 1810—and marked the errors in the German 
by italics, thus showing there were almost as many mistakes as 
words. At about the time of the Buttmann protest another appeared 
written by Voss, father and son, entitled, F. A. Wolf, der Metrtker, 
in which the two went even further in denouncing Wolf, maintain- 
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ing that Heindorf far outshone his teacher in scientific attainments 
and grammar, and challenging Wolf to declare himself further about 
the Homeric Question—an allusion to Wolf’s promised second vol- 
ume of the Prolegomena. 

Wolf’s health now gradually failed. In 1819 and 1820 he re- 
ceived his last public honors, in 1819 being elected as foreign mem- 
ber of the French Academie des Inscriptions et belles lettres, to 
which his name had been proposed before in 1811 but rejected on 
the ground that he had “doubted the existence of Homer,” in 1820 
as foreign member of the Academy of Herculanean Antiquities at 
Naples, and in the same year, through Goethe’s influence, as foreign 
honorary member of the Society of Mineralogy at Jena. It was also 
in 1820 that his last work was published, the Apologia Socratis for 
gymnasium use, which was cut from the edition of 1812. 

We now come to the closing scene of Wolf’s unhappy life, for 
death was to be the only solution of his difficulties. During his 
entire stay at Berlin his health had been indifferent. He had made 
several journeys for his health, in 1814 to Wiesbaden, in 1815 to 
the Baltic, in 1816 to his old home in Hainrode and Nordhausen, to 
Osterrode, Gottingen, and Weimar, in 1818 to the North Sea, and 
in 1820 a more extended one to Switzerland to see his old pupils 
there. In January of 1922 he had been very ill, and in fact never 
regained his health. He celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday in 1824 
with the presentiment it would be his last. As the spring came on 
his health grew worse, and he was finally induced to follow his 
physician’s advice to visit the Riviera and the baths at Nice. He 
asked for a year’s leave of absence from the university on full pay, 
but was told he must follow the usual custom of taking a sabbatical 
year on half salary, which meant he could not go at all. He imme- 
diately wrote to the King, pointing out that his proposed absence 
from duty was not for pleasure, but to save his life. So certain was 
he of a favorable answer that he left Berlin on April 4th before 
it came, both the answer and his passport overtaking him in Frank- 
furt. He journeyed slowly south by Weimar, where Goethe tried 
to dissuade him from so long a journey, to Strassburg, Lyons, and 
St. Peray, remaining a week at the latter place as a guest on the 
estate of the Faure family. From Montpellier he made an excur- 
sion to Cette where he saw the Mediterranean for the first time. He 
reached Marseilles on July 16, having been nearly three and a half 
months on the way. He was fated to go no further. Because of 
the unaccustomed heat he became imprudent in his diet, and soon 
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cholera morbus and other complications developed. For a time he 
grew better, but a recurrence of the same symptoms in a severer 
form ended in his death on the evening of August 8, with only his 
physician present. Wolf’s fortitude at the end so impressed the 
latter that he wrote to a friend in Weimar that “he was happy to 
have seen a scholar die with such dignity,’ and expressed the hope 
he might die similarly. 

Just twenty-four hours after his death, Wolf was laid to rest 
in the city churchyard in the classic soil of Massilia. Years later, 
in 1852, his daughter made every effort to locate the grave, but 
further than that it was one of three in a certain corner of the grave- 
yard, it could not be identified. So the idea of setting up a fitting 
monument at the grave was given up, only a Latin epitaph marking 
its approximate site. Instead, a marble bust of Wolf, copied by 
Heidel from one by Tieck, was placed in the Aula of the University 
of Halle, where he had enjoyed his greatest success, by the associ- 
ation of German philologists. His unknown tomb once more illus- 
trates the words of Pericles that 
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BIAS, INCONSISTENCY AND HERMENEUTICS 


BY ANTONIO LLANO 
I 


UCH of the trouble in the world is caused by bias and incon- 
sistency. Bias is a compelling psychological force which, re- 
gardless of facts and logic, imposes on the mind certain beliefs be- 
forehand, and afterwards prompts the understanding to justify 
them, often blinding it to actual facts and cogent arguments, and 
deceiving it into taking fallacious reasoning for sound reasoning. 
It may be a present state of mind, or the result of a previous state 
of mind long forgotten, or even the effect of past impressions made 
on the organism without producing consciousness at the time. Per- 
haps, too, some forms of bias are due to heredity, especially those 
relating to beliefs and opinions that began to develop in the early 
periods of human evolution. Moral and religious feelings belong 
to this last class. 

Inconsistency is the lack of congruity or harmony between a 
man’s avowed beliefs and his acts, or among the beliefs themselves. 
When insincere, it is hypocrisy. When sincere, it is usually the 
unavoidable effect of some overmastering bias. 

Generally, the mind acquires knowledge in an incomplete and 
disconnected way, and forms judgments which, arising independ- 
ently of one another, may be mutually contradictory, or inconsistent. 
The inconsistency, however, is found only later, when comparison 
and attempts at unification begin; but then some of the judgments 
already formed may have become beliefs too deeply rooted to be 
immediately displaced by their opposites. If we conceive such men- 
tal states to have as their physical basis certain brain arrangements, 
it will be readily understood that, the more stably these arrange- 
ments have become organized, the harder will be the work of alter- 
ing them, and the longer it will take to effect the change. It is as 
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if each belief occupied in the brain what Maudsley calls an independ- 
ent mental area, which it stubbornly refused to surrender. The 
conflicting beliefs will long continue to coexist side by side, while 
the mind, unaware of the cause of its duplicity, and loath to acknowl- 
edge its lack of unity, will resort to the most flagrant fallacies to 
convince itself that there is no conflict. 

Another source of bias and inconsistency is premature general- 
ization arising from incomplete knowledge. Suppose, for instance, 
that throughout his life a man already advanced in years has neither 
known nor heard of a hornless cow. He will no doubt acquire the 
firm belief that horns are an inseparable part of a cow’s anatomy, 
and, with that natural tendency of man to claim absolute certainty 
in all matters, will declare a hornless cow to be an impossibility. If 
later he hears of cows without horns, he will deny their existence. 
If he sees them, he will try to prove that their horns were cut off, 
or have not yet grown, or perhaps that the animals in question are 
not cows at all. He may even go to the end of his life arguing the 
case, and perhaps his successors, taught from childhood that all cows 
have horns, will continue the process of refutation and “interpreta- 
tion.” It may be several generations before the plain fact is 
acknowledged that some cows have no horns. To some this may 
sound like a fanciful case, but to those acquainted with political, 
theological and ethical controversies, and with the psychology of 
mental habits, it will sound familiar. Many a discovery of astron- 
omy, geology and biology has proved a hornless cow, and many a 
preserver of the old order is still looking for the horns. To this 
subject I shall rever in subsequent paragraphs. 

There is a pernicious and uncharitable tendency to identify in- 
consistency with hypocrisy, especially in judging leading men en- 
gaged in the solution of transcendent problems affecting the des- 
tiny of human kind. A philosopher would judge more generously 
as well as more justly and truly, and ascribe that inconsistency to 
unconscious bias and to the existence of rival mental areas in the 
same individual, involuntarily and independently formed, and not 
susceptible of sudden elimination. As saintliness has not yet be- 
come uiversal, it is not unlikely that some of the great leaders of 
the world are knaves; but it is as unlikely that they all are that 
name. Yet, it seems obvious that the majority of them are victims 
of inconsistency. I say victims, not guilty, of inconsistency, as I 
refer only to those that do not see this weakness in their conduct 
and doctrines, or seeing it, think it only a superficial semblance, 
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which they waste much time in barren exertions to remove. When 
Augustus and Tiberius praised and feigned to submit to the author- 
ity of the Roman senate and people, and hid their usurpation under 
the forms that had meant freedom before freedom died with Brutus 
at Phillipi, they were guilty of inconsistency—they were hypocrites. 
When Galileo held that the earth revolves about the sun, and yet 
adhered to the literal interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, he 
was a victim of inconsistency—an honest man with two mutually 
conflicting mental areas. 

There is hardly an opinion which does not arise from bias, con- 
scious or unconscious, and which does not contradict other opinions 
which the same person claims to hold, and honestly thinks he holds. 
As a rule, beliefs are rather emotional or accidental than intellectual ; 
rather the result of education and environment, of casual impres- 
sions and associations, than the product of impartial, deliberating 
reason, freely weighing evidence and baring the truth. In many 
cases, they are but survivals, reduced perhaps to remnants by the 
attacks of rival beliefs, of the childish notions and superstitions of 
prehistoric man. It is often argued that the antiquity of a belief 
proves that that belief is well founded, either in facts or in the 
nature of man. This mode of reasoning seems to be bad logic, bad 
history and bad psychology; for nearly all the conceptions of the 
ancients with regard to the world, man included, were misconcep- 
tions. Rather should we say that the older a belief is, the more we 
should suspect it and put it to the test of present standards. 

Reason often struggles to assert herself, and cherishes the illu- 
sion that she is exercising her noble and lofty rights, when in real- 
ity she is led by hidden guides along devious channels where she sees 
only what they have prepared for her to see. The Mussulman or 
the Buddhist scholar is prepared to prove by an appeal to reason, 
as he thinks, that his faith is superior to the Christian faith, while 
the Christian scholar is equally certain that reason can establish the 
superiority of Christianity to all other religions. Why? Mainly, 
and probably only, because each sucked his religion with his moth- 
er’s milk, and found it already established in his mind as a neces- 
sary truth when he began to think. If his mother had been nursed 
with the milk of India, he would have been ready to prove that 
Brahmanism is the only rational religion, and the eternal Vedas the 
only source of truth. 

The same thing happens in politics, economics, ethics and many 
other departments of thought relating not only to great things, but 
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to small things as well, down to very trifles. Circumstances of one 
kind or another, in which the intellect has no part, open the road 
that reason must follow, and she obediently and slavishly moves in 
it, although, unaware of the forces that impel and drag her, she 
thinks herself free. It is true that now and then a man will shake 
off the yoke of custom, education and tradition, leave the atmos- 
phere on which he has fed and in which he has lived, and, appar- 
ently guided by liberated and unfettered reason, explore the field of 
facts and thought, assume an independent attitude, and freely adopt 
what his tinbiased understanding can unconditionally support. It 
is pious to believe, or at least to hope, that in many of these cases 
there is a real intellectual emancipation. Nevertheless. experience 
compels the admission that perhaps in the majority of cases the elim- 
ination of bias is but apparent, the actual process consisting in the 
triumph of one form of bias over another, so that it is rather a proc- 
ess of substitution than one of elimination. The most devoted Catho- 
lic may become a sincere deist or an atheist because some priest hurt 
his feelings, creating in him first a dislike for that priest, then for 
other priests, and gradually for the Catholic religion and for religion 
generally. The change may have taken place so slowly that he may 
not even remember its origin. He will proclaim, and honestly be- 
lieve, that unhampered reason opened his eyes and let in the light of 
truth, when, as an actual fact, the whole revolution in his thought 
was the unconscious effect of some trivial offence. Had Plato and 
Aristotle, when they were born, been taken to Judea and brought up 
in the synagogue, they might have been two of the prophets, and 
the intellectual development of Europe might have been radically 
different from what it was. People might have thought differently, 
felt differently, reasoned differently, and yet with equal conviction 
and certainty. And why? Simply because two Greek babes had 
been taken to the land of Jewry. 

Two morals follow from these obvious facts, the one discour- 
aging and discomforting, the other soothing and purifying. The 
first is that most all our opinions and beliefs with regard to debat- 
able philosophical matters and matters affecting the mutual relations 
of men are the effect of fortuitous causes, often unintellectual and 
exceedingly trivial. They are automatic adaptations or responses of 
the mental organism to its med/um, and are defended by individual 
reason only because reason finds them there and is prevented from 
functioning otherwise than as a tool of the obstinate, enduring feel- 
ings arising from such causes and organized in the nervous centers 
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as masters that unconsciously dictate all the operations of the intel- 
lect. They make the intellect itself stubborn, or, acting like the 
blinkers on a draft animal, prescribe its path and the range of its 
vision. 

What, then, are in these matters those cherished and boasted 
things we call conviction and certainty? Very suspicious things 
indeed, since they are likely to be aliens in the realm of reason exe1 
cising their rights under spurious papers of citizenship. Nor will. 
this sad conclusion seem at all surprising to any serious-minded per 
son who will ask himself whether he really feels certainty or truc 
conviction about the views he holds on politics, ethics, economics 
or theology. How many Republicans or Democrats, Socialists or 
Capitalists, Christians or Jews can answer ten per cent of the argu- 
ments of their opponents? If they are fond of disputation and have 
often engaged in it, they know that many a time they have been 
silenced, or, confused and helpless, resorted to meaningless, irrele- 
vant or even contradictory answers and explanations that neither 
answer nor explain and are evidence at once of defeat and of un- 
willingness to acknowledge it; and perhaps they have ended the 
debate with the common declaration of stubborn impotence, “That 
may be, but I don’t think so.” This declaration tells the sad story, 
although it is not properly phrased. As there is really very little 
thinking about the matter, but feeling, blind feeling or belief begot- 
ten without the co-operation of reason, the actual state of mind is 
more fittingly described by the statement, “That may be, but I don’t 
feel so, don’t wish to believe it, and won't believe it.’ Such stub- 
borness occurs even among mathematicans, where one would least 
expect it. When non-Euclidean geometry was first formulated, 
many old geometers and philosophers sneered at it and undertook 
to refute it. Its reasoning was unanswerable, and their arguments 
were fallacious or mere anathemas; but their hardened faith made 
them feel that “there must be something wrong somewhere.” 

The second moral to be derived from the psychological facts 
here described is of more positive value, philosophically as well as 
ethically, than the first. From a purely philosophical point of view, 
those facts teach that there is a danger against which reason should 
constantly be on guard. The danger is all the greater because it is 
often hidden in the depths of subconsciousness. Honest reason 
should always endeavor to discover it, if possible, and sail clear of 
it, also if possible. And herein lies the rub; for, given the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, and the controlling influence of long-estab- 
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lished feelings, is it actually possible for the intellect to overrule 
them? Probaby not entirely, or not always. However, much will 
be gained by endeavoring to shake off their tyranny and attain at 
least in part that ideal desideratum we call impartiality, without 
which the continuous thread of logic cannot be followed. Reason 
will take a long step forward if, as in Kant’s memorahle analysis, 
she learns at least her limitations, and realizes that she is tied by 
many strings, some stretching back to the caves of primitive man. 
Conservatism should be practiced with caution and rather with dis- 
trust, and radicalism not hastily condemned. Although iconoclasm 
often breaks more than false idols, the presumption is that when it 
arises there are false idols that have lived too long. 

The ethical teaching of the law of unconscious bias is humility 
and tolerance. The philosopher knows that truth is elusive and sel- 
dom emerges out of the mist of uncertainty ; that the mental powers 
are exceedingly weak and limited, and that their findings are for the 
most part guesses of things that seem probable, not of things that 
are facts. He also knows that reason is seldom a free agent, but 
nearly always is fatally led by contingent circumstances along paths 
which, had not those circumstances ever existed, she never would 
have followed. He knows that perhaps, and very likely, the true 
and only cause of his thinking that Mr. Wilson’s policies are defens- 
ible on rational or humanitarian grounds is neither rationality nor 
humanitarianism, but simply that he, the philosopher, was brought 
up in a Democratic family, and learned to feel like a Democrat be- 
fore he learned to reason. He knows that perhaps, and very likely, 
the true and only cause of his opponents’ holding that Mr. Wilson’s 
policies can be condemned on rational or humanitarian grounds is 
that his opponents grew in a Republican atmosphere, and were 
Republicans first, and thinkers afterwards, if at all. He knows that 
perhaps, and very likely, the true and only cause of his holding cer- 
tain views on religion, politics and ethics is that his progenitors of 
many ages ago believed in ghosts and fetishes, in social and politi- 
cal slavery, in the sacredness of custom, and in the special rights of 
privileged classes. He knows that he is but emerging from the night 
of the past, and beginning dimly to discern the true form of the 
objects which in the darkness assumed fanciful shapes, not yet van- 
ished. In brief, he knows that he knows very little, and that little 
with very little certainty. 

Knowing this, the philosopher, that is, the true and honest 
thinker, will regulate his attitude accordingly. He will be neither 
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dogmatic and arrogant about his own opinions, nor intolerant, un- 
forbearing and contemptuous about the opinions of others. There 
is always the possibility, and even the probability, that his own rea- 
son may be but the instrument of pre-existing blind feelings, and his 
own “convictions” but another name for those feelings; and that, 
if those feelings had not shaped his reasoning apparatus, his “con- 
victions” would have been different. As to this opponents, they, 
too, may owe their opinions to similar causes, and the fact that they 
are not convinced by his arguments is not always proof that they 
are either dishonest or intellectually inferior. He may hold and 
defend his faith, and hope that it is the true faith; but the obvious 
fact that intellects which in other matters are as good as his, or bet- 
ter, hold opposite views will make him pause ‘and ask himself 
whether he is really justified in categorically proclaiming that he 
sees with absolute distinctness things which they, with eyes perhaps 
as keen, are unable to see. 


Il 


One of the strangest effects of some forms of bias is an incon- 
sistency which seems unthinkable and would be unbelievable, were 
it not so common. Usually bias is consistently intolerant. It leads 
the minds to hold certain views, prevents it from seeing anything 
subversive of them, and quickens it to see, or to believe it sees, 
many things that support them. But in the queer form I now 
purpose to deal with, the same person affirms a general proposition 
and denies particular propositions logically subsumed under it, 
apparently holding mutually contradictory beliefs. The inconsist- 
ency arises from a bias that does not allow him to see the subsump- 
tion and prompts him to gross fallacies by which himself would be 
disgusted or amused, were it not that he does not, and will not, see 
them as fallacies. After having acknowledged that A is black, he 
will, in special circumstances in which the blackness of A does not 
fit in with some previous feeling or conception, which is the biasing 
influence, endeavor to convince himself and others that what really 
is A is something else. 

This natural yet regrettable aberration is most wasteful of energy 
and time, and a very heavy drag on progress. A man or a party, a 
government or a church, may sincerely adopt, defend and preach 
the general proposition, “Whenever A exists, the necessary conse- 
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quence is B.” The proposition may even belong to the class of 
those universally recognized as axiomatic, fundamental and abso- 
lute. And yet, if in any particular instance in which A exists, the 
consequence B happens to imply as a further consequence the sur- 
render of an oil well or a gold mine, the enactment of an unwelcome 
law, the disavowal of the sacredness of a revered book, or the 
abandonment of a time-honored article of faith, logic vanishes from 
the mind at once. Reason suceumbs under the attacks of interest 
or feeling, which deceives the intellect, dragging it into a maze of 
fallacies that it honestly mistakes for cogent arguments, all tending 
to prove that in that particular instance A does not exist. 

Ethics, theology and politics afford numberless illustrations of 
this mental failing, from which even the exact sciences suffer not 
infrequently. Many examples may be found in the recent dealings 
growing out of the World War; dealings in which principle after 
principle, held to be based on reason and justice, is vio- 
lated in the name of reason and justice, while the violators 
honestly believe that they are right both in upholding and inviolat- 
ing it, simply because their strong bias makes them see distortions 
seeming to prevent things that do fit together from fitting together. 
They lack the courage of their convictions, and their lack of courage, 
which in these cases is the disturbing bias, has suggested the evasions 
and quibbling by which they have so long impeded the restoration 
of peace. Having predetermined that certain pegs will not go into 
certain round holes, they see the pegs square and too large, although 
the pegs are of the exact form and dimensions to fit the holes per- 
fectly. As, however, this is a slippery field just now, where all sides 
are groping in the darkness of emotion, believing it to be the light 
of reason, I shall abstain from dwelling on, or even mentioning, any 
specific cases of the prevailing disease. ; 

The subject of the arbitration of international difficulties, con- 
sidered in all its generality, may perhaps be introduced here with- 
out particularly hurting the feelings of either’the Trojans or the 
Greeks. The proposition is admitted as self-evident that a man 
may. not be a judge in his own case, and that he may not exercise 
as a right any line of conduct that others claim to be in violation ot 
their rights, unless a competent tribunal hears the case and decides 
in his favor. This principle is fundamental; it forms the root of 
all law ; it is recognized as an obvious dictate of justice, approved by 
both reason and expediency, and no one disputes it. It may be thus 
formulated in all its generality: “X is not a competent judge in his 
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own case, against Y, nor Y against X, whoever X and Y may be.” 
The principle is founded on the psychological law of bias; the law, 
that is, that judgment is influenced by interest; and as that law has 
no real exceptions, although it has some apparent, the principle is 
absolute and therefore of universal applicability, both to individuals 
and to collective bodies. It carries with it the principle of arbitra- 
tion as an immediate corollary, which, like the general principle 
itself, has no exceptions. In the case of individuals, there is no 
hesitation in applying the corollary; no one claims that he surren- 
ders his legitimate rights by submitting to it, nor does any one at- 
tempt the subterfuge of distinguishing between the justiciable and 
the non-justiciable; for X is no more competent to decide whether 
his case is justiciable or not than he is to decide whether he or Y 
is right, when their claims clash. 

But when X or Y is a powerful nation (the weak nations sel- 
dom indulge in such juggling, having nothing to gain thereby), the 
attitude of many is quite another. They do not deny the general 
principle, but endeavor to convince themselves and others that 
nations cannot be substituted for X and Y in the formula, except 
in certain circumstances. Although they speak of nations, they 
really have in mind only their own nation, and although they speak 
of “special circumstances” in general, they really have in mind only 
the circumstances that may affect that nation. This is not the place 
to enter into such fallacies, some of which are really ingenious and 
all the more effective as they appeal to popular prejudices and emo- 
tions, by which, indeed, they are begotten. It is sufficient to point 
out their inconsistency with a proposition that underlies all law; a 
proposition the acceptance of which is the main safeguard of jus- 
tice, and the denial of which is an implicit expression of a desire to 
subordinate justice to selfish interest. No person, no group, no 
nation that in any case whatsoever says, “I am the law” can con- 
sistently defend the imposition of any law by the community on the 
individual. 
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Theology is perhaps the most powerful spring and the most pro- 
lific source of inconsistency. It has always been so, from the earliest 
times to the present, and in the least as well as in the most enlight- 
ened revealed religions. The evolution of religion, and therefore of 
theology in its broadest sense, has been for the most part a process 
of elimination and purification. During the historic period of man- 
kind, the process, becoming conscious of itself, has led to much dis- 
cussion and created much bitter bigotry, formerly acted, but now 
felt or spoken only. 

It is in these discussions, seldom unbiased, that inconsistency 
makes itself manifest tc the impartial student. Its cause lies in the 
conflict between old conceptions which, having lasted and acted 
through many generations, have developed habitual feelings, and 
new conceptions, with which those feelings are logically though not 
psychologically incongruous. This antagonism is what elsewhere 
I have ventured to call the law of conflict between new judgments 
and old feelings ; a law which states the seemingly strange phenome- 
non that when a judgment has persisted so long as to produce a 
deep-rooted feeling, the feeling continues to assert itself long after 
the judgment has been found to be false and given place to an 
opposite judgment, which might be expected to create an opposite 
feeling. One does not realize that the old feeling is the effect of the 
old judgment, or belief, and as one continues long to experience it, 
one makes strenuous though fruitless efforts to reconcile it with 
one’s new belief. The efforts, which really are nothing but fallacies 
unconsciously fabricated by bias, become weaker and weaker, as the 
old feelings yield more and more to the pressure of the new judg- 
ments. It is thus that faiths die. They live as gradually vanishing 
emotional forms long after their rational grounds have been under- 
mined and entirely destroyed, and die only when the new judgments 
have developed new mental habits. 

A certain book, be it Chinese or Hindu, Hebrew or Arabian, 
appears at a time when the people for whom it is intended are still 
in their intellectual infancy. It claims, or its authors claim for it, 
supernatural origin and divine authority, and, owing to the primitive 
state of society at the time, is accepted without question as an in- 
fallible oracle and code. It is held as something sacred, venerated 
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with a feeling of awe that precludes, as the highest sacrilege, any 
doubt as to its origin or any inquiry into the true value of its con- 
tents. Nor are these feelings independent of prevailing judgments ; 
for the marvelous narratives of the book, its ethical, historical and 
philosophical crudities are in keeping with the conceptions of unde- 
veloped minds, so that what it does is to give divine sanction to 
current beliefs, thereby perpetuating them. If it contains some- 
thing new in its details, that something harmonizes with those be- 
liefs, and is readily accepted with submissive and undoubting devo- 
tion and credulity. This feeling of reverence for the book is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation ; tradition, custom and educa- 
tion, and perhaps physiological heredity, contribute to convert it 
as it were, into an integral part of the mental make-up of those 
born and brought up under its sway; it seems to become organized 
in the nervous centers as the instinctive recognition of an axiom, 
as something given, to be taken as a matter of course. The condi- 
tions under which the book originated may have disappeared and 
be unknown or forgotten; the present judgments and opinions may 
no longer be those that gave rise to it and are unequivocally ex- 
pressed in it; but the feeling—the blind feeling—persists that the 
book is sacred and infallible. The original judgments with which 
the feeling harmonized and from which the feeling grew may be 
dead, and yet the feeling continues to assert itself, just as a nervous 
woman’s fear of a pistol continues after she learns that the pistol 
is unloaded. 

It is in these psychological facts that the curious and apparently 
anomalous process of theological exegesis, or “interpretation,” in 
the usual sense of the term, had its origin, and it is from them that 
it derives its vitality. At first, the feeling of reverence is too deep, 
and man shrinks even from the idea of examining the book in the 
light of reason, as from a sacrilegious attempt to pry into the infinite 
mind of the Deity. Later, he timidly approaches it with the pre- 
determination to harmonize its contents, still assumed beforehand 
to be of divine origin, with reason and profane knowledge. In this 
stage, interpretation is mainly unconscious perversion, and consists 
in inventing more or less far-fetched, more or less puerile subterfuges 
whereby both the spirit and the letter of the book are misread, that 
is, misinterpreted, whenever they do not agree with new conceptions. 
Still later, perversion gives place to partial eliminatioh. Such parts 
of the book as do not conform to new ideas are discarded as extra- 
neous elements, introduced either by meddlers or by the original 
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writers in uninspired moments; or such parts are explained away 
in some other manner and declared unimportant, while the rest of 
the book is still considered as divinely inspired. In the next stage, 
the whole book is declared to be entirely of human origin, ‘but is 
still held in reverence on account of its moral teachings and of the 
supernatural or sacred character attached to the beings from which 
those teachings ultimately emanate. It is not necessary to carry the 
process of interpretation and criticism any farther, but a concrete 
illustration of it may prove interesting and helpful. For this pur- 
pose, I have chosen a case which is both extreme and typical. 

In the seventeenth century lived Benedict Spinoza, the father of 
modern pantheism and determinism, and one of the noblest and 
lovable figures in the history of thought. “His life,” says Heine 
with some exaggeration but not quite without reason, “was a copy 
of the life of his kinsman Jesus Christ.” He elaborated a system 
of philosophy at once awful and comforting, stern and benign, which, 
later revived, modified and impulsed by Hegel and other German 
philosophers, is perhaps, in its substance, the prevailing system 
among the advanced thinkers of today. “If you would be a phil- 
osopher,” says Hegel, “you must begin by becoming a Spinozist.” 
“There is no possible view of life but Spinoza’s,” declares Lessing. 
Goethe, in his moments of weariness and despondency, sought a 
refuge in the works of the humble Jew, and one of his friends 
complained that no one could persuade the poet to read anything 
but Spinoza’s Ethics. This book stirred the intellectual world as 
only the works of Kant and of Darwin have stirred it since, and 
left as deep and lasting an impression on succeeding generations. 
I mention these details to show the caliber of the man, which makes 
his inconsistency all the more striking as an illustration of the over- 
mastering subjugation of reason by traditional feeling, and the solici- 
tude of reason to defend that subjugation as an act of free con- 
firmation and acceptance on her part. 

In the philosophy of Spinoza, as set forth in his Ethics, God is 
the eternal “substance” of which nature, including man, is an infinite 
series of changing aspects, or “modes,” succeeding one another in- 
exorably, according to invariable laws. Everything, whether physi- 
cal or mental, occurs necessarily and unavoidably, by virtue of 
eternal properties and attributes; and not one jot of what exists or 
has existed could possibly have been different from what it is or 
has been, without annihilating the whole of nature and therefore 
God himself. “The things that have been produced by God cannot 
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have been produced in any other manner nor in any other order,” 
says Spinoza. When we say that God creates, produces or makes 
different things, we mean that he manifests himself in different 
ways, or, rather, that he necessarily and automatically passes 
through, or becomes, different “modes” in his eternal activity. But 
this activity is a succession not of voluntary acts but of necessary 
states. “God does not act by virtue of a free will,” asserts the phil- 
osopher. In’ reality, Spinoza’s God does not act; he functions. 
Although he possesses the attribute of thought, it is a sort of 
abstract thought, something vague, formless and indefinite that ap- 
pears as real mind, with ideas, volitions, emotions and mental proc- 
esses only in man and cther conscious creatures. ‘Lhese states, con- 
sidered as concrete mental states, do not exist in. God. ‘Neither 
intelligence nor will belong to the nature of God,” is Spinoza’s ex- 
plicit statement. Nothing is done with any purpose or for the reali- 
zation of any plan, but whatever is, is because it must be. “Nature” 
(that is, God) “does not aim at any end in its operations, and finai 
causes are nothing but pure fictions imagined by men.” 

Human acts and thoughts, being but God’s modes, are manifes- 
tations of l:is activity. In this sense they may be called his works, 
or parts of him. They are phenomena necessarily arising from his 
eternal nature. Man is no more free to act as he does in any cir- 
cumstances than an unsupported stone is free to obey or not to 
obey the force of gravity, and a scoundrel is no more responsible 
for being a scoundrel than a horse for being a horse. Sin and 
virtue, good and evil, order and disorder are only names of certain 
relations between man and things. To God such terms are unmean- 
ing; or, rather, they are unmeaning when considered as descriptions 
of God’s works. God is offended at nothing, approves nothing, re- 
proves nothing, in the usual acceptation of these terms. He has 
neither intelligence, will, passions nor emotions, and in him is neither 
joy nor sorrow, neither love nor hatred. “Properly speaking,” says 
Spinoza, “God neither loves nor hates anybody.” So necessary a 
part of God is this indifference, that without it God could not be. 
“He who loves God,” adds the philosopher, “cannot make any effort 
that God love him in return,” for this would be to wish that God 
were not God. 

He winds up the first part of his Ethics with the calm declara- 
tion, “I have explained the nature of God.” Elsewhere, writing to 
a friend, he expresses his profound conviction of the validity of his 
philosophy by stating that he knows its propositions to be true with 
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as much certainty as one knows that the sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle is equal to two right angles. 

It is not my object to enter into the merits and demerits of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, nor to defend nor to attack the truth of such 
Scriptural teachings as I shall presently have to deal with. My 
theme here is inconsistency, and nothing else; the logical disagree- 
ment between two bodies of doctrine held to be both true, both 
adhered to and defended by the same person. : 


Although Spinoza was not a mechanist in the modern material- 
istic sense, he was nevertheless a mechanist in the sense that he was 
a thoroughgoing and uncompromising determist, holding that every- 
thing happens necessarily as an effect of what happened before, and 
that every phenomenon, physical or mental, is predetermined from 
eternity; that is, existed in potentia, or as a gradually developing 
germ, in all the stages of the infinite past. Nor was the process the 
work of a ruling intelligence, for the existence of such intelligence, 
as well as of design, or final causes, is explicitly denied. The process 
may therefore be properly described as mechanical, and God as an 
eternal mechanism functioning in accordance, not with the dictates 
of his will, but with certain laws that, although inhering in him, he 
neither made nor can alter. 

A personal God, whether conceived as a being different from the 
world or as the soul of the world, is logically excluded from Spi- 
noza’s philosophy. In particular, the God of the Bible is so excluded ; 
for one of the characteristics of that God is .his personality—his 
direct intervention in the destiny of the world and man; his free, 
premeditated acts; his human-like attributes of knowledge, mercy, 
justice, anger, indignation; his intention to fulfill his plans or de- 
signs, freely conceived and freely executed. And all that implies 
this personality, including the phraseology that describes it, is ipso 
facto excluded from that philosophy. For Spinoza to speak of 
prophecy and revelation, of God’s plans and decrees, of God’s provi- 
dence, clemency and solicitude for the welfare of man, and of “Holy 
Writ” as “the word of God” (these are his own expressions) is a 
palpable, monstrous and almost inconceivable logical incongruity. 
And yet he does so speak. When off his guard, he seems to use all 
the theological terminology in its accustomed sense; but occasion- 


ally, remembering the cast-iron principles of his Ethics, he alters the 
meanings of words; so that, in order to reconcile his Ethics with his 
Theologico-Political Treatise, in which he “interprets” the Scrip- 
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tures, a process of philosophical exegesis, more complicated than 
his theological exegesis, would be necessary. 

This very adoption of theological terms, this very attempt at “in- 
terpretation,” shows the strong theological bias under which Spinoza 
labors. His philosophy evidently leaves no room for traditional the- 
ology nor its nomenclature, nor much less for apologetics. But his 
education, his associations and the continued action of many cen- 
turies of faith in his ancestors had made on him an impression that 
new, antagonistic conceptions could not suddenly efface. Although 
he had been expelled from the synagogue and excommunicated as 
a heretic, he still was a Jew in his heart; and, although not a Chris- 
tian, he held Jesus in the deepest veneration, as the greatest of the 
prophets, the true spiritual envoy of God, to whom God revealed 
himself from soul to soul, not in imagination nor through material 
signs, as to the prophets of old. One would think, on reading Spi- 
noza’s outbursts of piety, often very touching and beautiful, that 
they were the utterances of the most fervent and orthodox believer. 
He had inherited the strong religious disposition of his forefathers ; 
he had grown in an atmosphere of implicit faith; in his childhooa, 
he had learned to regard Scripture as the revealed word of God— 
had learned to believe that before he had even read it, without 
knowing why, and even before being explicitly taught, because he 
heard it every day as a matter of course from the mouth of his 
seniors, saw every day the expression of their feeling of reverence, 
was called every day to act in accordance with that feeling; and so 
the feeling grew in him and with him automatically, as a response 
of the plastic organism, perhaps predisposed by heredity, to the 
molding action of its medium. This feeling, this faith, he acquired 
before he knew its real object; figuratively, and perhaps literally 
speaking, it crystaiized in his brain as a permanent or at least very 
stable element of his mental equipment. Other currents of thought 
might afterwards enter the brain, and tend to dislodge that feeling, 
but it was too strong, too well rooted and organized, to be swept 
away or disintegrated, and, although somewhat weakened, would 
deflect the impinging currents into the devious channels of fallacy. 
As a bold rationalist, Spinoza arrived, after long cogitations and 
through a logico-mathematical machinery of deduction that he 
thought unerring, at certain conclusions that contradicted his faith ; 
but, it being psychologically and perhaps physiologically impossible 
for him to discard his faith, he betook himself to the task of har- 
monizing it with his new thoughts, and to this end elaborated, with 
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the greatest sincerity, a system of fallacious casuistry, which his 
overmastering bias caused him to regard and present as logical rea- 
soning. 

He approaches his subject with the previous, unshakable feeling 
that the Bible, in its substance at least, must be true, and that what- 
ever it contains that does not tally with his philosophical theories 
must be so “interpreted” that there shall be no discrepancy. “Being 
convinced,’ he says, “that when I have found a solid proof (of 
anything or principle), it is impossible that I can ever doubt it, I 
am certain, even without reading Holy Writ, that Holy Writ can- 
not contradict it.” His purpose therefore was, as the purpose ot 
nearly all interpreters has been, to read into the Bible whatever he 
thought his reason had already shown him to be true, however much 
it might be necessary to distort and pervert the text. 

Were the account of the first days of the world and man, as 
given in Genesis, laid before a Hindu, Chinese or Japanese scholar 
who had previously become a Spinozist, but whose mind had not 
been molded by Jewish and Christian influences, he would probably 
discourse somewhat as follows: “I cannot believe that account; for, 
according to Spinoza’s system, which I hold to be true, the world 
had no beginning; even its present form was not ‘made’ by an act 
of free will, because God has no free will. Things cannot have been 
created nor arranged with deliberation to accomplish the ends stated 
in the book, because God neither deliberates nor aims at any ends 
whatever. God cannot have appeared to men, spoken to them and 
given signs of pleasure and displeasure, because he has no form, no 
speech, no emotions. He cannot have made man in his image or 
likeness because he has no image, and even mentally he is not at all 
like men, having neither will nor intelligence, in the human sense 
of these terms. The very statement that he made anything contra- 
dicts the true nature of God, for he is not separate and different 
from the world; he 7s the world, and he becomes the various forms 
of nature, not creates them. As to the meaning of the book, it can- 
not be plainer; nor does it require a privileged or scholarly mind to 
understand it. The book describes the beliefs of a people in a cer- 
tain stage of development ; beliefs that in their substance have been 
common to all mankind when in that stage.. Its contents are just 
what would naturally be expected in the circumstances. The text 
is as clear as the light of day, and to put into it a reading different 
from the literal is to pervert it. Jews and Christians do not pervert 
our books in that way, but justly take for granted that our books 
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mean what they say. Neither Jews, Christians nor ourselves dis- 
tort the accounts transmitted by either written or oral tradition of 
the beliefs of the ancient Greeks or Romans, Celts or Scandinavians, 
Aztecs or Incas. We accept them as faithfully depicting the intel- 
lectual state of early mankind, not as mysterious hieroglyphics clad 
in the deceptive garb of plain language requiring many thousands 
of years to decipher. He who reads the book must, if he is unbiased 
and would be fair to the past, take it as it reads. If, so reading and 
taking it, he believes it, he may be right, but then he certainly is not 
a Spinozist.” And our heathen friend would apply the same rea- 
soning to the rest of Scripture. For him there would not be, nor 
could be, a special revelation, nor a chosen people, nor inspiration, 
nor personal manifestations of divine power, nor divine command- 
ments, nor sacred books; nor would he use the language of Jewish 
and Christian theology in describing either physical or mental phe- 
nomena. 

But Spinoza, having entered the field with the feeling of rever- 
ence for Scripture already firmly established as a part of his mental 
organization, could not but strive to justify it, since it was impos- 
sible for him to dispel it. He surrenders his rationalism, his natural- 
ism and his logic when he declares that revelation is something out 
of human reach, and that yet he was “bound to take it’? as he found 
it in the Bible. He does not say why he was so “bound,” nor could 
he have given any explanation of the fact; for his feeling that the 
Bible must contain a divine revelation had developed in him as a 
part of his being, and he took it as a matter of course and of neces- 
sity, neither capable of being explained, nor needing to be. 

It is true that he handles the prophets with scant respect as to 
their learning and intelligence; true that he rejects many puerile 
details, ascribing them to the ignorance of those same prophets, who, 
having really and actually received the revelations of God, trans- 
mitted them in terms of their own personal beliefs, or interpreted 
them in accordance with prevailing conceptions. But this does not 
prevent him from accepting them as prophets, and their utterances, 


when properly interpreted, as “the word of God,” especially spoken 
to them as representatives of the chosen people of Israel. “T firmly 
believe.” he says, “although I do not know it with mathematical cer- 
tainty, that the prophets held intimate counsel with God and were 
his faithful ambassadors.” And elsewhere: “I do not wish to deny 
that the laws of the Pentateuch were prescribed by God to the 
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Hebrews, nor that God spoke to that people, nor that they witnessed 
a great many wonders unknown to other nations.” 

This last statement would lead one. to conclude that Spinoza 
actually believed in Scriptural miracles, a conclusion further war- 
ranted by his declaration that he believes in the actual apparition, 
of Jesus to the disciples after his death. Although he says this was 
a “spiritual” apparition, he does not mean that the disciples imagined 
it, or saw it with their souls, for he categorically says that anybody 
else who had been there would no doubt have seen it as vividly as 
they did. And yet, in other places he rejects miracles as such, but, 
eager to save as much of the text as possible, accepts for the most 
part the results as historical facts either embellished or wrongly in- 
terpreted by the prophet or writer. Thus, when it is said that a blind 
mind was miraculously cured, we may believe that he was really 
cured, although by natural means; when the text says that a dead 
man was resurrected, the actual fact was that a sick man who seemed 
dead was cured, also by natural means; when it says that God 
hardened Pharoah’s heart, we are to understand merely that Pharoah 
was hard-hearted. Even the stopping of the sun by Joshua can, 
according to Spinoza, be interpreted as a somewhat distorted ac- 
count of a historical fact. On that day, Scripture itself says, there 
was “an extraordinary quantity of snow in the air,’ which, by re- 
fraction, may have caused the sun to remain visible longer than 
usual, thus creating the impression that it had been stopped! So, 
too, the parting of the waters of the Red Sea was probably a nat- 
ural phenomenon due to a strong wind blowing from the east! To 
one not familiar with the law of conflict between feeling and judg- 
ment, it would seem inconceivable that the same man was the author 
of the Ethics and of these childish puerilities. Nor is it surprising 
that, armed with his exegetical machinery, Spinoza declares that he 
“has discovered nothing in the miracles narrated in Scripture that 
does not agree with reason,” since by miracles he does not under- 
stand miracles, but embellished, allegorized or perhaps mistaken 
accounts of actual facts. In other instances, as in the case of the 


apparition of Jesus and the wonders witnessed by the Hebrews, he 
interprets the records literally, while still in another, pressed by his 
opponents and confronted by his own fundamental principles, he 
boldly brands the belief in miracles as ignorant superstition. All this 
makes more chaotic the chaos of his inconsistency, his exegesis con- 
stantly contradicting not only his philosophy but itself. 
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In the Ethics, he deprives God of all personality, of all plans, of 
all intention. But now he speaks of God as any ordinary believer 
would, admitting in him all those human-like attributes that make 
him really a person. Thus, in explaining some of the “wonders” 
already referred to, he, far from denying them, says that they were 
“but means that God employed to place himself within the reach of 
men’s intelligence and make his wishes known to them.” And else- 
where he concurs in the Scriptural teaching that “God’s providence 
is universal, that he wishes the righteous to be rewarded and the 
unrighteous to be punished, and that our salvation depends on his 
grace only.” Remember that the God of the Ethics has no wishes, 
no feelings, and that in him the distinction between sin and virtue, 
the righteous and the wicked does not exist. 

Of the story of creation, Spinoza disposes with ease and convic- 
tion; for, divested of its poetical garb, that story means, and is by 
God intended to mean, only this: “The Supreme Being caused this 
sensible world to pass from chaos to order, and placed in it the germs 
of natural things.’ In his philosophy, however, there are no such 
things as chaos and disorder. Leaving aside this inconsistency, his 
interpretation is in keeping with a tendency, first appearing, if I 
remember well, in St. Augustine, to harmonize Scripture with nat- 
ural science ; a tendency which has constantly gathered strength with 
the flow of the ages and the scientific development of civilization. 
“The history of the theological doctrine of creation is for many cen- 
turies the history of natural science,’ says Dr. Phillip Schaff, the 
eminent ecclesiastical historian. In this strange process, the facts 
and accepted theories of science have first been boldly denied, after- 
wards read into Scripture, and finally substituted for Scripture. 

To the method of unconscious, or at least well-intentioned, per- 
version of the text, Spinoza adds the method of partial elimination, 
and finally develops a hermeneutical formula which at once shows 
his reverential feeling for the Bible, his supreme efforts to retain at 
least something on which that feeling can rationally rest, and his 
implicit and inconsistent acknowledgement that the Bible must be 


tested by reason, and where found wanting, discarded. “Every- 
thing that is true in the accounts of Scripture,” he says, “has hay - 
pened in accordance with the laws of nature ruling all things; and 
if anything is found in it obviously contrary to natural laws, one 
must necessarily believe that it was added to Holy Writ by a sacri- 
legious hand.”’ One fails to see the value, or feel the authority, oi 
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a book that can occasionally confirm, but never independently teach, 
the truth. 7 

Had Spinoza, before learning philosophy, remained longer under 
the influence of the synagogue; had he made theological studies 
under learned conservative rabbis and developed to manhood under 
their sway and guidance, he might still have constructed his philo- 
sophical system as a product of thought moving temporarily in other 
than orthodox channels, or, speaking physiologically, by working 
with another part of the brain than that where orthodoxy had be- 
come organized and hardened. The subsequent clash might have 
been more violent, and yet, for him, equally barren; the fallacies 
more glaring, and yet equally sincere ; the inconsistency more eagerly 
denied, and yet equally real. And if succeeding generations had con- 
tinued the conflict, one of the two cerebral areas would now be 
totally or well-nigh totally invaded by the other, and one of the two 
opposing forces would now be totally or well nigh totally destroyed 
by the other. One of the two germs would now be, if not dead, 
dying, seized with agonizing paroxysms, symptoms not of renewed 
but of departing vitality. 


IN DEFIANCE OF THE GODS 


BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


’ Y FIRST sight of Samar was a bare, gray peak, piercing a 

dense cloud bank like a huge horn. ‘That’s Hurao,” volun- 
teered the captain of the Masbate. Immediately I assumed an atti- 
tude of attention to encourage him to go on. I sensed an interest- 
ing story and, moreover, I was enroute for field duty with troops 
operating on the island we were approaching. 

“That speak has never been conquered,” he began. ‘‘Hurao 1s 
an abode of the gods. The Filipinos have surrounded it with a 
glamor of mystery and superstitious fear.’ Here the captain’s story 
was cut short, he had been called to the bridge, and an hour later 
I was ashore. 

Samar was seething in revolt; thus it happened that within a 
month I was at the foot of Mount Hurao. I thought of the cap- 
tain’s story and the hundred finished versions from the natives in 
the streets of Catbalogan. They had told of legendary guardians, 
half human and half fish, but now none were to be found. My guide 
assured me the monsters had once lived in a village in the center of 
a great hemp jungle where we found charred remains of hovels. 

When I suggested that we scale the peak, my guide protested 
wildly, warning me that no American or Spaniard or Filipino had 
ever been able to reach the top, winds of a dangerous velocity had 
always compelled the climbers to give up. Only a few months be- 
fore, he explained, a doubting Filipino official essayed an ascent 
only to be forced to abandon his attempt, the winds had been too 
strong. 

Here was my chance to disprove the fiction of the gods and be- 
come a hero of the simple mountaineers. Later I was to learn that 
they considered men fools who defy the gods. 

Twenty soldiers volunteered to accompany me. The ascent was 
easy. We ate our noon-day meal on the summit, eight thousand feet 


above sea level. 
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We encountered the mythical wind about half way up and, at 
the summit, as may be expected in the tropics, it was a steady gale, 
although not of such force as to endanger our climb. The extreme 
top was a bare rock, three sides perpendicular, fifty feet high, the 
fourth was a slope of soft earth covered with a mat of vines over 
which we ascended. 

The view from that mountain height was wonderful to behold. 
Northward in the distance, a ribbon of white smoke curled heaven- 
ward from the eternal fires of Bulasan; in the east was the vast, 
sighing Pacific; south, the mysterious mountains of Mindanao and 
in the west, the blue of the China Sea. A lively crackle of rifle-fire 
below me brought me back to my narrow world, forgetting the rare 
rock orchids I had gathered, I slid off the summit to hurry down 
to camp to find my men none the worse for the insurgent attack 
in my absence. 

A year later chance brought me back to Hurao. This time I 
found the legendary guardians in their squalid cluster of grass huts. 
Half man, half fish? No, but everyone had ichthyosis, fish-scale 
disease, loathesome and incurable, that turns the human skin into a 
mass of glistening white scales, making clothing an irritating impos- 
sibility. Filipinos afflicted with fish-scale live like lepers, outcasts of 
clean society. I told the chief of the clan that I intended to ascend 
Hurao again. 

“Again? No man has yet been able to reach the home of the 
ancestral gods!” He laughed doubtfully when I insisted that I had 
made a former trip. As I was about to go on, he fell on his knees 
imploring me to give up my plan that the wrath of the gods might 
not be visited upon us and his people, guardians of Hurao. His 
pleas were pathetic. I pitied the poor wretch already miserable and 
doomed to a living death. 

Ten o’clock found us within fifty feet of our goal with further 
progress blocked. The recent rains had dissolved the earth incline 
over which we had ascended on our former visit. The four sides 
were now equally bare and perpendicular. All my attempts to scale 
the walls were futile, the jutting rocks were covered with a slimy 
moss that made climbing impossible. 

I had to pass the outcast settlement on my return. The loathe- 
some chief was waiting, grinning he began, “O wise white man, 
didst I not warn thee that only fools and children defy the gods?” 
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N a preceding essay,’ I have been at pains to deal with the legend 

of Socrates apropos of a recent book” by Professor Dupréel of 
the University of Brussels. Interwoven with the Socratic legend 
is the interesting question of the origin of Socratic and Platonic 
thought. However, we may look upon the problem of the Socratic 
legend it must be highly probable in the view of all thinking readers 
of the dialogues that the theories of Plato were wider and more in- 
clusive of all the domains of thought than those traversed by his 
master in life. : 

A remark of Aristotle* leads us to suppose Socrates was chiefly 
concerned with ethical problems of general application. In this we 
infer he was engaged when he had Plato as a listener, for he is said 
to have applauded him. I prefer to believe it was Socrates and not 
Plato, unless they were the same in doctrine, when Aristotle writes 
of Socrates elsewhere.* He makes very abundant reference to Plato 
himself when his concern is wholly or chiefly with him. It is in the 
Ethics® we find Aristotle finding fault with Socrates for confound- 
ing virtue with prudence, not finding fault with Plato who wrote the 
dialogues in his early manner, where this is a prominent theme and 
there is every probability that Plato is there representing the 
thought of Socrates and copying much of his manner of dialectic. 
As we become familiar with the drift of thought in these early dia- 
logues and then with that in those supposed to be the last Plato 

1 The Open Court, September, 1924. 

2a legende socratique et les sources de Platon, par Eugene Dupréel, 
Buxelles, 1922. 

3 Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, vi. 

4 Aristotle, Ethics, V1, xiii. 

5 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I, ix; III, xviii. 
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wrote we find a different trend of it, a dimming of the figure of 
Socrates and a diminution in the art which is so seductive for us 
in his earlier works. This has its significance also for the so-called 
legend of Socrates, for it intimates to us that he it was who arrested 
the attention of his contemporaries and became, as he said, the mid- 
wife of thought for them. He doubtless had his part in the politi- 
cal and social and idealistic development of Plato also, for we see 
how these tendencies of thought are worked into the dialogues, 
attributed by critics to the middle period, with the ethical precepts 
of a great moral teacher as in the Phaedo for instance. Most of 
this is lost in the Timaeus and the Laws. 

Plato’s profound genius sounded the problematic depths of the 
universe as far as the intellect of man could then reach. Socrates, 
we feel, has his feet planted firmly on the ground of experience and 
with a secure hand must have traced out the relationship of man to 
his fellow man, not only as they actually are in life, but as they 
should be in a better life. In the early dialogues Plato, fresh from 
the hand of his master, presents these moralities to us. He labors 
with his art and illuminates them with his genius, but we can hardly 
miss the threads of a Socratic discourse, which he must have had 
in mind whegp he touched them with his magic and made them live 
for all time. This was the material with which Plato is supposed 
first to have worked. We can see him reshaping the weapon of dia- 
lectics Socrates taught him to use with the living voice. How vast 
the difference is between oratorical art or dialectic converse and lit- 
erary art no intelligent reader need be told. The verbal flights from 
the platform or the club chair which so entranced us the night be- 
fore, on the morrow in cold print aroused but a flicker of interest. 
We may be sure Plato never wrote as Socrates spoke, but we can 
see in our mind’s eye both men supreme, the one in the propaganda 
of the street and the markets, which led to his death, and the other 
tracing his magic on his wax tablets for us. We can see Plato in the 
Charmides and the Laches trying to excel in the art of exposition of 
doctrine and writing to catch the roving interest of the man of the 
street in literature just as Socrates lay in wait for the veritable man 
in the street. He deals with simple themes, temperance, friendship, 
courage, love. They are pleasant subjects for discourse in the por- 
ticoes of the gymnasia and under the shade of trees by running 

brooks, but they can also, when appropriately dealt with, serve for 
_ primers in the schools. We see him then dealing with sterner topics, 
justice, duty, dying. He carries in the Apologia and the Crito, the 
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same art much heightened, an art shorn of its artlessness, which in 
the earliest work intrudes itself a little. It is replaced by the earnest- 
ness of maturer years in Plato, but the iron in the fibre of Socrates 
stands forth in a way that overwhelms us and masters our souls. It 
is indeed the height of art and on the pinnacle high in air dwells 
the ideal of the duty of man. 

It is in the Phaedo we not only begin to part with Socrates, in- 
deed in this is the death scene, but we seem there also to enter -defi- 
nitely into the idealism of Plato. It seems that this is the beginning 
of his later dialogues in which though Socrates is still the inquisitor, 
he begins to grow indistinct. How near this may be to the impres- 
sions of other more attentive students of Platonic thought or to its 
critical analysis I need not stop to inquire. It is very possible Socra: 
tes had himself much to say of the nature of the soul and the limits 
of knowledge. In the Phaedo we get perhaps his own speculations 
as to a future life as in the Protagoras and elsewhere we get his 
views as to the selativity of knowledge. We find in the Phaedo 
mingling with precepts as to the conduct of life, an idealism and 
speculation that transcends a little the plane of thought on which 
those who shape the moral destinies of the world usually rest. In 
the Protagoras, supposed to be an early dialogue, we find a ques- 
tioning of the sources of knowledge, and in this as in many of the 
othe; dialogues a doubting as to whether virtue is something that 
can be taught or not. 

We may imagine that idealistic territories also were opened by 
Socrates to Plato, but it seems.more than probable that Plato was 
the one who explored them more thoroughly and pushed his inquiries 
to the limits of the knowable and as often into the unknowable. We 
must be permitted to doubt if Socrates led him so far. In the 
Republic and the Laws and the Timacus we find the Socrates, whom 
we knew in the Charmides and the Apologia even, far from home. ° 
Time had blurred the image of the master a little and Plato was not 
as careful as formerly to see that the drapery suited it. Plato was 
old and had to look back through the mists of forty years at the 


beloved figure of Socrates. He had traversed a long distance and 
could not carry it as before. He could not let him go, but he could 
no longer make the vision shine with the thought with which he 
once irradiated it. He draped it with his own which was not entirely 
that of Socrates. We are in a vaster world than in the Laches and 
the Lysis, not a Socratic world but a Platonic world. If we can not 
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go all the way with Dupréel we are his debtors for making us aware 
of this. 

Any student of Plato must thus outline, or somewhat thus, the 
origin and the growth of Socratic inspiration in Plato, its growth 
and development into his own thought. There is a dimming of the 
figure of Socrates and the luminosity of the intellect of Plato carries 
us to regions where the vision of Socrates is all but lost. I can 
make no pretense to any ability to add weight of my own to any 
view of the chronology of Plato’s writings, but as they are ordi- 
narily arranged this is the impression they make on me—a mighty 
intellect starting on its course in contact with a personality, semi- 
divine in the reverence he excited, wholly human in the passionate 
love he must have inspired in those spiritually able to know him, 
wholly sublime from either standpoint and not less so because to 
the heights on which Socrates himself dwelt he led a mighty genius 
by the hand. Most of us have to let Plato go without us to ethereal 
regions where our pinions fail us, but with Socrates as we thus en- 
visage him we are at home. 

It is thus a minor matter, but interesting nevertheless, to have 
Dupréel point out for us that though Socrates may have been a 
skilful sophist it was Plato polished the dialogue into the perfect 
weapon he places in the hand of Socrates. As we read the Socratic 
dialogue in the Memorabilia of Xenophon this is impressed upon 
us. When Plato, however, reaches the morasses of the Phaedo and 
the Timaeus, the craggy fastness of the Republic and the Laws it is 
not the perfect weapon of the early dialogues. The Apologia and 
the Banquet and, for me, the Euthyphro, in vastly different genres, 
are strokes of skill and nature and satire beyond anything since in 
the art of literature. Plato may have plundered Prodicus and 
Hesiod and borrowed ideas from Hippias and Gorgias, as Dupréel 
suggests, but he has moulded them anew into imperishable forms of 
art and Dupréel has not made it clear at all that the Socratic moral 
teachings came from any but Socrates in the convincing form in 
which they appeal to us. In no civilization that ever existed, in_ 
no social organization even of primitive men can certain fundamen- 
tal rules of man’s conduct towards man be violated without disaster 
and of course such precepts in Athens in Socrates’ day were com- 
mon property and had been for ages. You can pick out plenty of 
them in the discourses of Socrates, but under his hand they start 
forth to our consciousness with a new force and significance. I 
suppose the same thing might be said of the teachings of Christ. It 
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is quite aside from the divinity of either to accuse them of plagiar- 
ism on that account. 

This is only in a degree less self-evident as to philosophy and one 
may easily admit that a priori it is evident never has philosophical 
thought “evolved” so much as the thought of Plato. The use thus of 
the word “evolved” is misapplied, always, if it is meant to indicate 
a parallel with biological phenomena. Thought does not grow from 
a mystic power of protoplasm and its heredity. It is par excellence 
the product of its environment. Its esoteric source may indeed be 
large or small because of inherited mentality, but it grows chiefly 
because it feeds on the observation of its environment and it drinks 
from a thousand rivulets that flow from external sources. The 
ability to Jo that is the first essential of the process of any thought 
at all and Plato’s ability in this way was supreme. Of course, he 
fed on others’ pasture land, who doesn’t? It is quite apparent why 
Plato seems to have accomplished so much. His very seeming to 
have done so much is a suggestion in itself. The philosophy o1 
others, of those who preceded him, perished mostly because they 
lacked the vitality of his genius. In itself it carried the multiplica- 
tion of the resonance of his fame. But even if his genius may not 
have been « dominance in the world of thought of his day, which 
Dupréel with something which seems very like perverseness alone 
alludes to, in the very fact of the survival since his day we would 
still find reason to think it dominant for another reason. Let us 
wipe out all the records of philosophic thought before Herbert 
Spencer and most of the records of intellectual activity contempo- 
rary with kis and very much of that which has followed his death 
in the last twenty years and a reader two thousand years hence might 
well think him the dominating philosopher, not of his day alone, 
but despite his shortcomings, of all time, so much would he seem 

to have originated. We may admit this adventitious prominence 
of Plato’s fame, but surely we could not say either of Plato or of 
Herbert Spencer they added nothing new to what they heired. 
Dupréel seems to go to this extreme. Why should Plato simply 
because of his mastery in exposition be excluded from originality 
of philosophical thought? 

Of the dialogues On Virtue and On the Just Man and of some 
other dialogues, also regarded by most editors as spurious, Dupréel 
seems to form an opinion as to their authenticity largely, I am 
afraid, from the exigencies of his argument. In that on The Just 
Man he frnds an indication that “all sinning is due to ignorance”’ is 
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a precept older than Socrates or Prodicus either, and much less 
ascribable tc Plato, who has the credit of launching it for all time 
under the caption that Virtue is Knowledge. As has been said this 
must have been a commonplace when the world was very young 
and no intelligent person can have thought for a moment that either 
Socrates or Plato originated it. To have passed it on to future 
generations in the glowing colors that clothe it in the genuine dia- 
logues is sufficient for their fame. When however in the Euthyphro 
Socrates turns savagely on the self-satisfied young fellow in the 
Porch of the King Archon, come to inform on his father for hav- 
ing committed a capital offence and infringed the laws of the coun- 
try, there is something else than a platitude involved. Every citizen 
owes everything to the State—far more at least than to the family. 
This was rew only when primitive man was emerging from the 
patriarchate and must have been a familiar doctrine in Athens for 
centuries. There are, too, always a lot of smart Alecks eager to 
show a progressive spirit. 

“Surely Socrates, you can not be engaged in an action before 
the King Archon, as I am,” and he tells him that his father has 
killed a man and it is his duty to report him to the courts of justice. 

“Your father! Good heavens, you don’t mean that. I suppose 
the murdered man was one of your relatives.” 

Not at all, only a slave, but what difference does that make? 
Every citizen should not only obey the law, but the State demands 
every citizen should act in its enforcement. 

When Socrates gets through with him the smug young man is 
in collapse. When Socrates asks him what is piety, what is patriot- 
ism, his complacency drags its plumes in the dust. His mentality 
is bewildered, his morale is wrecked. 

“Speak out, my dear Euthyphro, and do not be abashed.” 

“Another time, Socrates, I want to go home now.” 

Socrates had given a lesson in the difficulty of deciding how tu 
reconcile knowledge with virtue—how difficult it is to teach it in 
circles where cocksureness as to ethics is dominant. At another 
time and place we could find him urging that virtue is knowledge 
but here we see him, if not denying it, uncertain how to arrive at 
either. George Fox had to turn to the Inner Light and we find 
Socrates often listening attentively to his demon, who, though never 
telling him what to do, always was right in restraining him from 
doing wrong. For many of us who have neither to depend on, the 
lesson is scarcely less impressive. 
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It is plainly a rather far conjecture that Socrates’ famous half 
jesting remark about himself Plato derived from the inscription on 
the temple at Delphi—‘‘Know thyself.” Out of this Dupréel sup- 
poses Plato invented the story of Chaerephon, a friend of Socrates, 
asking of the oracle who was the wisest man and being told it was 
Socrates. Of course, any one can believe this who chooses, there 
are none to deny it—or confirm it. There is some external evi- 
dence that there was a real Socrates put to death and that this was 
not because he went around Athens acknowledging he knew noth- 
ing, but because he was continually reminding other people and often 
publicly proving they knew nothing. There is nothing so surely 
leading to destruction as that and the report, fragmentary as it is, 
furnishes a very plausible explanation of any man’s death. Insofar, 
feeble as it may be, it furnishes a support for the oracle story which 
the temple inscription suggestion does not. 

The art of the sophist has come to mean the art of making the 
worse appear the better part, but that is not the full significance of 
the term. We have found Socrates in the Euthyphro turning on his 
own teaching and declaring there is no way of determining if virtue 
is knowledge or not, because we don’t know what knowledge is. It 
is very likely the charge laid against the true Socrates was supported 
by evidence, if it was a question of impiety, providing the Platonic 
Socrates was the true Socrates. There was hardly a tenet, in the 
moral code at least, on which Socrates can not be found arguing at 
times for and at times against it. Such a sophist is one who exam- 
ines impartially both sides of a question. The jurors could easily 
be convinced, no doubt, that he had said things in this process which 
were impious under the law in the common acceptation of the term. 
A skilful prosecutor could easily make them appear so. Plato spoke 
in defense of Socrates long after his death and one, in a way, is 
loath to believe the plea of Socrates could have been the masterly 
one Plato places in his mouth. No jury of real men, it would seem, 
could condemn a real Socrates after listening to that. Dupréel how- 
ever fails to make this point in his otherwise searching attempt to 
prove Plato made his own Socrates. ~ 

Plato’s life, so far as it is known to us, is involved in the political 
affairs of Sicily. There is so much reference in his dialogues to 
theory we have other intimation came from Sicily, it is a belief of 
most students of Plato that, if he did not acquire it in Sicily when 
he was there, he may well have got it from Sicilians in Athens.. 
Dupréel is therefore in line with this belief in tracing one origin 
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of Plato’s dialectics to Gorgias of Leontinum, who was a pupil of 
Empedocles, two generations older than Plato. Nevertheless one 
fails to see the specific connection chosen exactly. Empedocles was 
a great savant, a very great and a very long-winded poet and Gorgias 
was a very great orator and rhetorician whose dialogues were noted 
for their long-winded speeches. It might be said the Platonic dia- 
logue originated in part as a reaction to this, since we find Socrates 
complaining ironically and begging his antagonist to cut it short as 
his memory is poor and in such long discourse he can not keep in 
mind at the last what was said at first and knew not what to reply 
in the Gorgias. I think he makes essentially the same remark more 
than once elsewhere, but as a matter of fact Socrates could string it 
out too, and does it in many places, especially in the dialogues of 
the later Platonic manner. The thrust at his antagonist in this 
strain is a disconcerting jibe, but scarcely to be considered as any- 
thing more. Gorgias did write dialogues with windy people as speak- 
ers no doubt, but we can hardly think of his being a model for Platu 
when the latter ridicules him and follows his longwindedness only 
when he pleases. 

In the Phaedrus, however, he pointedly brings to our mind that 
the doubt engendered by dialectics is the blight of impassioned ora- 
tory. The hecklers frequently succeed in killing its force on our par- 
liamentary platforms. We are reminded how the hecklings of 
Socrates set the politicians of Athens against him and it comes home 
to us that our own orators are frequently ready to hand such per- 
sonages the cup. Could it have been different at Athens? The 
Platonic Socrates is a very natural and plausible Socrates. He 
spends some little time in the Phaedrus explaining to us that the 
orator to be eloquent must believe in the truth of his oratory, but 
it doesn’t have to be the truth for all that. A man may grow elo- 
quent quite as well over what is essentially false if he only mildly 
believes it true. He has not much use for eloquence. It is difficuit 
to see any derivation of the Platonic dialogue from Gorgias in all 
this. However this influence of Gorgias on the development of 
the dialectic of Plato is not insisted upon. More emphasis is laid 
on the debi Plato owes to Hippias. He was a contemporary of 
Socrates and Protagoras and Dupréel is more earnestly set upon 
proving Plato got a minimum of inspiration from the former and a 
much larger derivation of theory and practise from the latter and 
from Prodicus, as well as from Hippias. Most of the information 
we have of these celebrities in Athens before Plato we have from 
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Plato and it is singular, as has been said, that Dupréel takes Plato’s 
word about the works of those, whom he mentions incidentally and 
doubts his manifest avowal of Socrates as his teacher. Hippias and 
Protagoras both followed Gorgias in the fashion of long speeches 
in their dialogues but there is no necessity of repeating the objec- 
tions one naturally feels for the view that Plato took either the long 
or the short form of speech in his dialogue from any of them. 

The heckling of orators and the play of question and answer 
between pupil and teacher and the dialogue giving life to scenes on 
the stage are quite sufficient to have started the dialogue out of a 
discursive dialectic which possibly may have been an earlier form 
of philosophical argument. It may have received some impetus 
from the philosophic dialogue of the Sicilian stage. It is scarcely 
necessary to think of any one influence or to enumerate more uf 
them in an age of such alert mentality as the fifth century B. C. in 
Athens. 

If it seems fairly admitted that Plato represents Socrates esseii- 
tially as he was in life in his moral teachings, if indeed his doctrines 
may be conjectured to have had some part in the political schemes 
of the later dialogues, this can not be claimed with any assurance 
for the physics and science so largely resting on Heraclitus and 
pretty surely it is impossible to think of Socrates originating any, 
or at least but a small fraction, of the metaphysics. These go back 
to Pythagoras and had a great development in the millennium fol- 
lowing Plato in their neo-platonic tendencies. It is Socrates the 
moral teacher who stands pre-eminently forth as a divine figure for 
us of the modern world and not neo-platonism. 

While Diogenes Laertius traces the origin of the Socratic dia- 
logue back to Zeno and quotes Aristotle and Favorinus to the effect 
it originated with Alexamenus of Teos, Dupréel pushes it still fur- 
ther back to Epicharmus at Syracuse at the beginning of the fifth 
century B. C. Epicharmus was a native of Cos. It must have been 
somewhat near this time that Sophron was writing mimes in Syra- 
cuse in the epoch of Xerxes and Euripides. We lose the trail there 
and it seems almost permissible to believe that philosophy proper 
had its first exposition in the form of dialogue, while we get the 
first glimpses of science in the poetry of the predecessors of Empe- 
docles, Parmenides and Xenophanes and others among the early 
nature philosophers. 

Plato’s Ideas as the true realities seem to have been discussed 
before Plato. Cicero and Diogenes Laertius after him attribute them 
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somewhat to Euclid of Megara. There is a verse attributed to 
Timon of Phlius, who lived a hundred years after Plato, charging 
the Megareans with a rage for dispute, but it is not at all clear that 
Euclid of Megara indoctrinated Plato with the ideas of Pythagoras 
any more than that Zeno at Elis began the discussion of philosophi- 
cal subjects in the form of the Socratic dialogue. 

Dupréel, who considers the First Alcibiades a genuine work of 
Plato, says that this as well as the second chapter of the III Memor- 
abilia of Xenophon, the Eryzias and The Rivals are inspired from 
the same source and he thinks this source is the writings of Prodicus, 
the Eryxias being of an origin in the fifth century B. C., earlier 
than Plato. These have an interest for us inasmuch as they discuss 
the rich man and the uses of wealth in a spirit which is astonishingly 
up to date even for this early part of the twentieth century A. D. 

“Gold and silver and all things which are reputed valuable would 
be useful only to him who knows how to make proper use of them.” 
It follows then that only good and honest men can be truly rich, 
however many dollars the greed and avarice of bad men heap up 
for themselves. It can not make them rich. Dupréel remarks that 
while these ideas float more or less through the genuine Platonic 
dialogues, they nowhere receive the plain and unmistakable expres- 
sion they do in the Eryxias. Plato, it may be said was a pedagogue 
who drew his clientéle from people who do not like to be reminded 
of these things. These the author of the Eryxias, who also makes 
Socrates his mouthpiece, ascribes specifically to Prodicus and in 
the dialogue the President of the College (to put it in modern 
phrase) comes forward and says such things are of no use to teach 
young men and in fact pernicious. Prodicus was fired, a sophist 
and a vain babbler. Since the sophist acquired chiefly his bad name 
Plato, we may presume this dialogue written after him, too, instead 
of before. In the Erywxias too a blow is delivered at imperialism 
which still more tends to put the dialogue after the disastrous expe- 
dition against Syracuse and not in the earlier part of the fiftl cen- 
tury B: C. 

Despite the fact that I have found, rather presumptively, much 
to criticize in this book of Dupréel’s, I am sure he has rendered a 
great service in reopening and directing intelligent criticism to the 
dialogues of Plato, whatever their source and however much of a 
legend Socrates has become. 


THE CULT OF EFFICIENCY 


BY ROLAND HUGINS 


A On decline of liberty is one of the outstanding facts of our 
time, and is no less significant because undiscerned by many 
and discussed by few. The institutions of society are being molded 
gradually but steadily in the direction of more rigid restraints. At 
the same time respect for liberty in the abstract, for liberty as an 
ideal, is declining even more rapidly than its practice. It is true that 
the new social forces hostile to individual rights, as they used to be 
called, do not have the field entirely to themselves, and that they are 
opposed and impeded by the more liberal traditions of a former day. 
But the resistance grows more and more feeble. Despite temporary 
repulses, the new forces push steadily forward, with liberty and in- 
dividualism on the defensive and in retreat. 

The old enthusiasm for freedom is yielding to the cult of effi- 
ciency. Social ideals seldom die of old age, or fade like dying fires. 
They are displaced by other ideals and new social values. The 
ascendant ideal in our day is the concept of social efficiency. Eff- 
ciency of the group and of the nation is admired not only as a shin- 
ing marvel in itself, but as the miracle which produces our prosper- 
ity and our greatness. Before this latest god, with its two mighty 
arms of organization and machinery, the world really worships, 
whatever its ostensible creeds. Practically everyone is proud to be 
a unit in an efficient group, community, or nation; or if these aspira- 
tions seem too narrow, then a unit in an efficient civilization. 

So penetrating are the currents of thought with which all per- 
sons are washed that even professed liberals yield to the new influ- 
ences, and sacrifice liberty to efficiency with something like enthu- 
siasm. To a degree that few people seem to realize this new idea 
has come to permeate the whole intellectual and emotional atmos- 
phere of our time. It dominates our opinions on industry, morals, 
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war, politics, and progress. It has become a technique to be followed 
for its own sake, irrespective of the object in view, and without 
scrutiny of the consequences.. The human mind is so constituted, 
apparently, that it must push a good idea too far, and turn a serv- 
iceable concept into a fetish, a superstition. Of course this obses- 
sion does not grip all temperaments with equal force, but it influ- 
ences practically every one to some extent, since no one can quite 
escape the mental climate of the age in which he lives. Where in 
this day do we find any affirmative and burning faith in individual 
rights? What section of opinion has not been stirred by a zeal for 
some kind of social efficiency? Sparks from this blaze have fallen 
on all the camps, conservative and radical. You can trace its scorch 
on Communists, Laborites, Progressives, Liberals, Tories, Royalists, 
Fascisti. Many political groups which stand at swords points one 
to another really cherish aims which are fundamentally alike. 
Nations which would like to tear each other’s eyes out are, in basic 
purposes, as identical as cats. 

Of course real efficiency, as distinguished from pseudo-efficiency, 
has its place and utility. In factory or office, its apparatus of book- 
keeping machines, time-motion studies, performance records; and 
its program for the routing work, standardization of equipment, and 
organization of personnel, combine to form a labor-saving device. 
Where thousands of employees, using great quantities of power and 
material, tending expensive machines, and fabricating complicated 
products, work together under one roof or under one management, 
co-ordination becomes a vital matter. Some particular arrangement 
of all these factors, human and mechanical, will in any given plant 
or organization prove to be the most economical and productive ; 
and to discover this best arrangement is the business of the efficiency 
expert. But even here the application*of efficiency requires special 
safeguards. Operations are often made so rapid and continuous 
that they strain human endurance. Labor unions have rightly pro- 
tested against the excesses of scientific management, and have fought 
those drivers and pace-setters who strive to “squeeze the last drops 
of output from human effort.’’ Moreover, all the overlords of effi- 
ciency, from Pullman to Ford, have shown an inclination to regulate 
the personal habits and the private affairs of the men on their pay- 
rolls. The excuse is obvious. What a workingman does in his leisure 
time may affect his productivity in working hours; and a little rash- 
ness in the pursuit of happiness may make him late the next morn- 
ing. The employee is therefore forced to accept, under pain of los- 
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ing his job, a thinly disguised supervision of his pleasures, his morals 
and his expenditures. The attitude of these paternalistic employers 
is well illustrated by the order which was posted in all the plans, 
shops, and offices of Henry Ford sometime in July, 1924. This 
order read: “From this date on, dismissal, without opportunity for 
appeal, will be the penalty imposed on any man found to have the 
odor of beer, wine, or other liquor on his breath or to have intoxi- 
cants on his person or in his house.” Ford succeeds even in out- 
doing Volstead. 

The role of true efficiency is strictly limited. It is a methodology 
for getting some of the coarser and more material business of the 
world done expeditiously. From a labor-saving device, useful in its 
proper sphere, efficiency in our day has been expanded into an all- 
inclusive social ideal. Thus distended and misapplied, the gospel of 
social efficiency works grave mischief. It takes account of only one 
side of human nature. It has no place for light-heartedness, and 
abstracts from life its spontaneous and joyous elements. Our 
world grows progressively drabber, more somber, and more re- 
pressed. Parades, celebrations, and public spectacles become less 
frequent; fairs, carnivals, and festivals less gay. Any boisterous 
mirth or hilarity is viewed with suspicion. There are now many 
sections of the United States where a man or woman’ singing in the 
streets would literally be regarded as either drunk or insane. One 
would think that as life within working hours grew duller, less inter- 
esting, and more monotonous, every effort would be made to render 
life outside the factory and office more diverting and colorful. But 
no, the whole of existence must be subjected to a devastating routine. 
In this new dour world each person is expected as far as possible to 
follow a fixed schedule. He is to arise at the same hour each morn- 
ing; he is to give eight or nine hours of concentrated labor; and at 
night he is to indulge only in a mild relaxation, such as a movie 
show or a radio concert. And this routine is to be maintained 
for years, broken only by an annual two weeks’ vacation with pay. 
He is never to have a fling, never to let his spirit cavort. In short, 
human beings are to become automatoms, each with a maximum 


productive output. But such a life is unnatural, and revolts most 
people,—revolts all people in fact, except those few who are the 
quintessence of all the bourgeois virtues. The spirit of man grows 
restive under such complete regimentation. The soul will inevitably 


have its compensations, its relapses. If such dismal uniformity pre- 
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vails, all our social engineering will be insufficient to prevent the _ 
roof of society from caving in periodically. : 

The fetish of efficiency fosters a subtle depravity. Conccaeae 
ing as it does on means rather than ends, it has no spiritual reality, 
and imposes, therefore, no restraint on any evil passion or debasing 
doctrine. Our age is supposedly an age of rationalism; yet religious 
bigotries, racial enmities, and nationalistic hatreds blaze as though 
fed with some secret fuel. And most disheartening of all is the 
growth of callousness to human suffering, especially a murderous 
insensibility to the horrors of war. Men now turn away from the 
picture of overcrowded and reeking hospitals behind the battle-lines 
with a shrug. But they are captivated by the spectacle of a modern 
army on the move, advancing with its tanks and artillery, with its 
streams of infantry and equipment, accompanied by squadrons of 
aircraft, all highly disciplined and articulated. The worship of effi- 
ciency leads directly to a reverence for force. Men now admire the 
strong organization, and at the apex of their admiration stands the 
Great State: the powerful nation self-sufficient in economic resources 
and machinery; panoplied with military and naval armaments ; com- 
manding the services of scientists, engineers, and every type of 
expert; alert to act in emergencies, and irresistible in war. This 
vision has captured the imagination of the modern man. 

And here, doubtless, we have the key to a paradox which the 
events of the last ten years have made evident. The paradox lies in 
the gap between intentions and deeds, and between expectations 
and results. It is indeed odd that the so-called liberal democracies 
so often prove to be, in action, quite as imperialistic as avowed autoc- 
racies. It is indeed curious that so-called radical parties, when 
voted into power, are constrained to proceed, in their. own fashion, 
quite as ruthlessly as the conservative parties which they displace. 
There appears to be some element of bewilderment in the minds of 
statesmen which prevents them from following their better judg- 
ment. There appears to be some under-drag of unreason in public 
opinion which compels peoples to act contrary to their own interests. 
The anomoly is an inevitable result of the attempt to straddle two 
conflicting sets of principles. Both leaders and electorates, while 
paying lip service to liberal doctrines, are really hypnotized by the 
ideal of the efficient, self-sufficient state. They intend to be pacific 
and magnanimous, most assuredly ; but first they must have “secur- 
ity.” Security implies, among other things, economic solidarity. 
Tariff barriers are erected to protect all “essential” industries. If 
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the nations do not possess at home the raw materials necessary for 
self-sufficiency, they reach out for exclusive resources abroad. A 
measure of self-government is granted to subject peoples only to be 
snatched back when the agitation for independence grows danger- 
ous. Of course, this line of policy leads on and on. Colonies must 
be protected ; sea lanes must be guarded; and navies must be pro- 
vided with bases, fuel stations, and oil reserves. It is impossible for 
nations, any more than men, to serve two masters. 

Some nations, naturally, have travelled further along the road 
to the new regimentation than others. The United States is undoubt- 
edly the chief exemplar of efficiency. In America we are mad really: 
we think so much about processes, and pay so little attention to the 
art of living. When Europeans inveigh against the “Americaniza- 
tion” of the world, they refer to just this sweep toward uniformity 
and standardization. But Europeans deceive themselves if they 
imagine America to be the spring of that flood which actually wells 
from the spirit of the age. America is not more its exponent than 
its victim; and while efficiency in practice has been applied more 
drastically in the United States than in Europe, efficiency as a 
national ideal seems to have been envisioned more sharply in Europe 
than in the United States. France under every type of party gov- 
ernment is intent on the task of knitting her European and African 
domains into an impregnable economic and military unit. Great 
Britain is busily cementing and consolidating her vast industrial 
and imperial power. The British, however, with their inveterate 
fondness for standing (at one and the same time) on both sides of 
every matter of principle, like to fancy that they can achieve modern 
efficiency on the one hand, and retain individualism and muddle on 
the other. It is an idle hope. Germany transformed herself within 
a generation from a land of philosophers, toy makers, and music 
masters into a huge machine, equally well organized for industry 
or war, and effective in marshalling all the physical and psychic 
energies of her people. Although Germany found that efficiency 
was not enough, and came to disaster, the world, including Ger- 
many, has not learned the lesson. The trend toward national effi- 
ciency is nowhere long retarded. The Western world moves to- 
gether ; and although some nations may spurt here and other nations 
lag there, they all drift along in the same direction, like a band of 
boys advancing down a road. Furthermore, the thought of the 
Orient turns more and. more into the ways already channeled by 
the West. What America and Europe are in this generation, China 
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and India will become in the next. The East will protest, will re- 
sist. But Japan has shown the way. 

The ideal of efficiency has gained so tyrannical a hold over the 
modern mind, and its ramifications and inferences are so numerous 
and pervasive, that any effort to break its spell seems for the pres- 
ent almost hopeless. It is extremely difficult for any epoch to shake 
itself free from its superstitions, or, indeed, even to admit that it 
entertains superstitions. ‘In every age people flatter themselves that 
their opinions are based on experience and on demonstrable facts ; 
and they atttribute superstitions only to past times and backward 
races. Lecky wrote: “It is often and truly said, that past ages were 
pre-eminently credulous, as compared with our own, yet the differ- 
ence is not so much in the amount of credulity, as in the direction 
which it takes.” In the Middle Ages men were obsessed by the 
supernatural; they believed in the daily presence of good and evil 
spirits, in Satanic wiles, and in miraculous intervention for the deliv- 
erance of the faithful. Miracles now seem to most people rare and 
remote. Yet in mediaeval times these doctrines were cherished not 
only by the masses of the people, but by scholars, philosophers, and 
jurists. “There is a character of ages, as well as of nations,” said 
Walter Bagehot. When once a congeries of ideas and emotions, 
congenial to the circumstances of a particular era, gets into motion, 
it rolls on like a flood, and carries all before it. 

Broadly speaking, one might say that since the fall of the Roman 
Empire there have been three great historical epochs, each one of 
them characterized by distinctive modes of thought and feeling. In 
the medieval period men’s minds were engrossed by religion and 
theology. This might be called the age of Other Worldliness. The 
intolerable abuses of power by feudal state and church led to a 
period of revolt and of emancipation. The rationalistic movement 
and the democratic movement were the major currents in the four 
centuries between the beginning of the sixteenth century and the 
end of the nineteenth century. This might be called the age of 
Liberalism. Then began the age of Efficiency. Surely it is one of 
the ironies of history that, having striven for four hundred years 
to free themselves from the shackles of old institutions, old customs, 
old ideas, men have chosen in the fulness of their deliverance to 
embrace the pseudo-ideal of social efficiency. The age of Efficiency 
was preceded by thirty or forty years of transition, and really began, 


if one must select a date, with 1914. How long it will last no one 
can foretell. 
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Certain social philosophers, without hitting the nail exactly on 
the head, have deplored “the triumph of mechanism over mankind.” 
A rebellious repudiation of the machine and all its works finds voice 
in the writings of celebrated critics of the modern order, who blame 
the machine for both the barbarity of war and the materialism of 
peace, and who urge man to revolt against this monster which he 
himself has created. But if strictures of this sort are to be taken 
seriously then the only sensible thing for us to do is to demolish our 
factories and power plarts, cut our wires and cables, tear up our rail- 
roads, and sink our steamships. Such an orgy of tool-smashing 
would be literalism gone mad. Smelters and steel mills do not in 
some mystic manner now compel men to do evil, any more than 
Gothic cathedrals in former times forced men to use the rack and 
faggot. Destruction of our physical paraphernalia would not rem- 
edy the world’s intellectual anarchy. 

Ideas, and ideas alone, alter fundamental human relationships. 
What is bringing us to a new order of society and a new type of 
civilization is the many-sided idea of social efficiency. We march 
toward social regimentation by definite steps. The laws, the so-called 
reforms, the institutional changes, which mark our advance, are not 
fortuitous accidents, but products of intention and will. Those who 
advocate or countenance the successive encroachments on liberty 
may not in all instances clearly see the goal toward which they are 
pressing. But they help to make arrival at the goal certain, and to 
hasten the day when a new absolutism shall have made robots of 
workers, and helots of citizens, in the name of efficiency and 
progress. 


THE SYNTHETIG, ART 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE AESTHETIC OF HAVELOCK ELLIS 
BY ARNOLD GINGRICH 


N WORDS that have become, through promiscuous blurb use, 

widely known, Mencken has termed Havelock Ellis “the most 
civilized Englishman living today.” The appellation is a happy one, 
for it is wiih civilization, or conscious fine-living, that Ellis has all 
his life been chiefly concerned. In characterizing Hutcheson as “an 
open-minded eclectic who insisted that life itself is the great matter,” 
he made a phrase which applies, with equal aptness, to himself. 
Havelock Ellis has been, throughout a career remarkable for its 
success in widely diversified special fields, most of all a connoisseur 
of those things which tend to raise and ennoble the life of man. His 
aim has been the achievement of a practical vision of the world as 
beauty, a harmonious arrangement of life under the conditions of 
our day, and the one instrument he has deemed adequate to the at- 
tainment of this goal is the method of art. That living is or may 
be an art, and that the method of the artist is essential to the really 
successful life, is the fundamental thesis underlying Ellis’ entire 
body of work. Years ago, in the New Spirit, he gave his first expres- 
sion to this thesis in a passage which is essentially in tune with 
his latest, and definitive. formulation of this idea: 


It is by art and religion that men have always sought rest. Art 
is a world of man’s own making, in which he finds harmonious de- 
velopment, a development that satisfies because framed to the meas- 
uring-rod of his most delicate senses. Religion is the anodyne cup— 
indeed of our own blood—at which we slake our thirst when our 
hearts are torn by personal misery, or weary and distracted by life’s 
heat and restless hurry. At times, the great motor instincts of our 
nature, impelling us by a force that we cannot measure or control, 
cause us to break up our dainty house of art, or to dash down 
bravely the cup of healing. But we shall always return to them 
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again; they, too, represent an instinct at the root of our being. In 
the recognition of this harmony lies the secret of all wise living. 
. . . For art is nothing less than the world as we ourselves make 
it, the world remolded nearer to the heart’s desire. In the construc- 
tion of a world around us, in harmonious response to all our senses, 
we have at once a healthful exercise for our motor activities, and 
the restful satisfaction of our sensory needs. Art, as no mere hyper- 
aesthesia to external impressions, or exclusive absorption in a single 
sense, but as a many-sided and active delight in the wholeness of 
things, is the great restorer of health and rest to the energies dis- 
tracted by our turbulent modern movements. Thus understood, it 
has the firmest of scientific foundations; it is but the reasonable 
satisfaction of the instinctive cravings of the organism. 


To the student of orthodox, or formal, aesthetics certain of the 
above phrases come as a distinct shock. Considerations of art as a 
“restorer of health,” as a “reasonable satisfaction” with the “firmest 
of scientific foundations” are apt to fall strangely upon ears accus- 
tomed to the aesthetician’s hymns to the autonomy of beauty and 
the disinterested freedom of the art experience. But looking fur- 
ther into his work we shall find that the “art” of his discourses upon 
fine-living is not necessarily the “art” of his aesthetic discussions, 
and although he considers art and aesthetics “fundamentally the 
same,” he makes very important distinctions between the artistic 
attitude and the aesthetic attitude, between the creative and the con- 
templative. Thus it will be profitable, in fact, necessary, to pick our 
way carefully through the main body of his work, and in the pas- 
sages dealing with art attempt to settle, if possible, the sense in 
which the word is used. 

We find that the word “art” refers now to the objects of aes- 
thetic contemplation, to the “special arts,” and again to the synthetic 
art which these “special arts’”’ subserve, the whole “art of living.” 
For although Havelock Ellis is perhaps the most readable of all 
modern “serious” writers, even the clarity of his very excellent style 
is not always of sufficient efficacy to obviate the reader’s wish that 
these “arts” could be distinguished as “art” and “art-prime.” At 


the same time, separating this art that is the art-of-living base from 
the art that is “just art,” will be rewarded by the possession of two 
sets of art dicta, the juxtaposition of which will give us the presen- 
tation, on the one hand, of certain essential aspects of the art-of- 
living thesis, and on the other, at least a partial statement of Ellis’ 
ideas in the realm of aesthetics as such. 
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Thus, abandoning for a time continuity, let us look among his 
different books for discussions of art which may tend to make more 
clear the exact meaning of portions of the later “aesthetics of 
action,’ as opposed to aesthetics of contemplation. 


All literary art lies in the arrangement of life. 

. There is no connection between coarseness and art. 

Is not a certain aloofness essential to our vision of the Heaven 
of Art? 

In a certain sense there is more in the tremulously faint and far 
reflection of a thing than there is in the thing itself. The dog who 
preferred the reflection of his bone in the water to the bone “itself, 
though from a practical point of view he made a lamentable mis- 
take, was aesthetically justified. . . . Aloofness is essential to the 
Beatific Vision. If we entered its portals, Heaven would no longer 
be Heaven. 

. . . That perpetual slight novelty in which lies the secret of 
life, as well as of art. 

A certain outward idleness, a semi-idleness, as Nietzsche 
said, is the necessary condition for a real religious life, for a real 
aesthetic life, for any life on the spiritual plane. 

All the art of living lies in a fine mingling of letting go and hold- 
ing on. 

Every artist writes his own autobiography. Even Shakespeare’s 
work contains a life of himself for those who know how to read it. 

In its chief but rarer aspect literature is the medium of art, and 
as such can raise no ethical problems. Whatever morality or im- 
morality ar: may hold is quiescent, or lifted into an atmosphere of 
radiant immortality where questioning is irrelevant. 

It may be observed that the atmosphere into which genius leads 
us, and indeed all art, is the atmosphere of the world of dreams. 

Dreaming is . . . one of our roads into the infinite. And it is 
interesting to notice how we obtain it—by limitation. 

All the matters that enter into courtship tend to fall under the 
sway of art; their aesthetic pleasure is a secondary reflection of their 
primary vital joy. 

He [Lao Tze] recognized that ceremony is subordinate in the 
scheme of life, as colour is in a picture, the picture being the real 
thing. 

For the sphere in which ceremonies act is Man’s external life; 
his internal life is the sphere of Music. 


Some of the items of this mélange are obvious enough almost to 
require apology for inclusion, being recognizable counters of in- 
numerable aesthetic discussions; others, seemingly slight and insig- 
nificant observations, are important in conjunction with the author’s 
later expressions. In the Dance of Life, the latest and, probably, 
the definitive, presentation of Ellis’ outlook on the world, he has 
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set up the dance as the model on which to pattern our lives. “For 
dancing is the loftiest, the most moving, the most beautiful of the 
arts, because it is no mere translation or abstraction from life; it is 
life itself.” Now as an aesthetic deliberation on the dance as an 
art-form, this jars; it is out of tune with previous statements of the 
relation of art and life. What art, indeed, has Ellis found to be a 
mere translation or abstraction from life? Then, too, one senses 
here the beginning of a difficulty. Granting the idea he is propound- 
ing, that “life is a dance,” it may seem sheer dunderheadedness to 
object that the equation is not operative both ways, that “a dance is 
life” is not equally tenable. And yet, in Ellis’ casuistic system this 
objection may prove, where successions of such dicta are related, 
a real difficulty. To return, then, life is a dance, our discipline is 
the strenuous discipline of the dancer, our method of living the 
method of the dancer who selects from among the possible motions 
that present themselves as confused, disordered possibilities, only 
those which blend beautifully in a perfect harmony, in a rhythm 
best in accord with the fundamental rhythm of the body itself. 
Here, too, the aesthetic pleasure may be a secondary reflection of 
the primary vital joy, but the matter tends to fall under the sway 
of art. This ruling of life by the spirit and method of art, Ellis 
holds to be the natural manifestation of a fundamental élan, or, to 
check up on the earlier statement of The New Spirit, an “instinct at 
the root of our being.” And art in turn is simply the most vital 
expression of that impulse, though the impulse is contained in other 
aspects of man’s life. To quote: 


Religion, or the desire for the salvation of our souls, Art, or 
the desire for beautification, Science, or the search for the reason 
of things—these conations of the mind, which are really three 
aspects of the same profound impulse, have been allowed to furrow 
each its own narrow separate channel, in alienation from the others, 
and so they have all been impeded in their greater function of fer- 
tilizing life. 

All these various elements of life are but, as it were, allotropic 
forms of the same element. The most fundamental among these 
forms is that of art, for life in all its forms, even morality in the 
narrowest sense, is, as Duprat has argued, a matter of technique, 
and technique at once brings us to the elements of art. 


Within the small scope of these two paragraphs there has already 
occurred opportunity for some confusion simply in the use of the 
word “art.” First it is used in the sense in which we most often 
think of it, as the desire for beautification, as such. Later, “tech- 
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nique brings us to the elements of art.” Here, does not the word 
have more nearly the meaning of making, or practice? In addition, 
there is the suggestion that it has, whatever it is, been impeded by 
alienation from religion and science in its greater function of the 
fertilization of life. In one case, to fall back upon a phrase used 
elsewhere in the book, “we are concerned only with the primary 
stuff of art, the bare simple technique of the human dance,” and in 
the other we are discussing two aspects of art as we are acquainted 
with it. Later on in the book, this statement throws. some light on 
the meaning toward which the word is tending in its use as repre- 
sentative of the ideal synthesis of the “profound impulses”’: 


Herbert Spencer pointed out, in his early essay on The Genesis 
of Science, that science arose out of art, and that even yet the dis- 
tinction is ‘‘purely conventional,” for “it is impossible to say when 
art ends and science begins.” Spencer was here using “art” in the 
fundamenta! sense according to which all practice is in the nature 
of art. 


Again: 


Dr. Charles Singer . . . now defines science, no longer as a body 
of organized knowledge, but as “the process which makes knowl- 
edge,” as “knowledge in the making”; that is to say, “the growing 
edge between the known and the unknown.” As soon as we thus 
regard it, as a making process, it becomes one with art. 


We see now that this new casuistry is acquiring a vocabulary all 
its own, lending new meanings to old words, though not always con- 
stant meanings, and occasionally the old meanings come into view. . 
As a matter of fact, much of our acceptance or rejection of Ellis’ 
system depends upon our willingness to accept it as a word-struc- 
ture. For an integral part of Ellis’ system is found in the fact that 
its growth has been characterized, if, indeed, not accomplished, by 
a continual slight inconsistency in the matter of things we should 
have expected to consider, as being axiomatic, unchanging. To this 
we shall be obliged again to have recourse. As an example of the 
extent to which word-building on foundations at once relative and, 
somehow, mutable, is wrapped up in the process of seeing life as an 
art, we may look at this development of “morals,” with its attend- 
ant seeming-tangle on “discipline”: 


We are, indeed, simply concerned with a discipline or routine 
which in this field is properly described as “custom,” and the word 
“morals” essentially means “custom.’? That is what morals must 
always be for the mass, and, indeed, to some extent for all, a dis- 
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cipline, and, as we have already seen, a discipline cannot properly 
be regarded as a science or an art. 

Yet, . . . there is still some interest in the question of morals. 
For, after all, there is the small body of individuals ahead, alertly 
eager to find the road, with a sensitive flair for all the possibilities 
the future may hold. When the compact majority, blind and auto- 
matic and unconscious, follows after, to tramp along the road these 
pioneers have discovered, it may seem but a dull road. But before 
they reached it that road was interesting, even passionately inter- 
esting. 

The reason is that, for those who, in any age, are thus situated, 
life is not merely a discipline. It is, or may become, really an art. 


But again: 


For the artist life is always a discipline, and no discipline can 
be without pain, etc. 


Finally : 


Insofar as we can infuse it with the spirit and method of art, 
we have transformed morality into something beyond morality; it 
has become the embodiment of the dance of life. 


Stickling for literalness, we might refuse to go on until made 
certain whether “morals” is an art or a discipline, or both, or if one, 
how not the other; on the other hand, we must remember that the 
Dance of Life is a book written by one who holds that thinking, too, 
is fundamentally an art and an art-process. In art “the continual 
slight inconsistency” is not, really, inconsistent. Ellis, as he himself 
both intends and realizes, stands “on Philosophy’s threshold’’—and 
in the Age of Relativity. Too, he owes much of his method to 
Hans Vaihinger, the philosopher of the fictional, of the “Als Ob,” 
to whom thinking is a regulated error—which applies, very aptly, to 
art. And by his own standards and indeed by those of the age, his 
method is, for its purpose, justified. “The diversity of the Many 
is balanced by the stability of the One. That is why life must always 
be a dance, for that is what a dance is: perpetual slightly varied 
movements which are yet always held true to the shape of the 
whole.” Thus, at least, until we have envisioned the whole of which 
these fragments of his thought are but evolutionary parts, we must, 
even though grumblingly, go on. 

Thus we must pursue still further the art-quality which Ellis 
sees at the base of man’s related central impulses, and the regulation 
of these impulses by the spirit and method of art, which he con- 
siders essential to the achievement, in the dance of life, of a civiliza- 
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tion in beauty. At the risk, and indeed it is the desire, of disap- 
pearing entirely from the picture, I shall let the words be his own, 
for after all the thesis is his, and is best presented by him; only the 
contemplation and the criticism should be mine. First of all, either 
the subordination, or the inclusion, of thinking, or, as the “search 
for the reasons of things,” science, to this larger synthetic “art,” 
must be accounted for: 


The world is an unrelated mass of impressions, as it first strikes 
our infant senses, falling at random on the sensory mechanism, and 
all appearing as it were on the same plane. For an infant the moon 
is no farther away than his mother’s breast, even though he possesses 
an inherited mental apparatus fitted to coordinate and distinguish 
the two. It is only when we begin to think, that we can arrange 
these unrelated impressions into intelligible groups, and thinking 1is 
thus of the nature of art. 


We have arrived again at Vaihinger, who points out, as Ellis 
quotes : 


“Even when we walk, it is only by a series of regulated errors, 
a perpetual succession of falls to one side and the other side.” Our 
whole progress through life is of the same nature: all thinking is a 
regulated error. For we cannot, as Vaihinger insists, choose our 
errors at random or in accordance with what happens to please us; 
such fictions are only too likely to turn into deadening dogmas: the 
old vis dormitiva is the type of them, mere husks that are of no vital 
use and help us not at all. There are good fictions and bad fictions 
just as there are good poets and bad poets. It is in the choice and 
regulation of our errors, in our readiness to accept ever-closer 
approximations to the unattainable reality, that we think rightly and 
live rightly. We triumph insofar as we succeed in that regulation. 
“A lost battle,” Foch, quoting De Maistre, lays down in his Principes 
de Guerre, “is a battle one thinks one has lost”; the battle is won by 
the fiction that is won. It is so also in the battle of life, in the whole 
art of living. Freud regards dreaming as fiction that helps us to 
sleep; thinking we may regard as fiction that helps us to live. Man 
lives by imagination. 

Imagination is thus a constitutive part of all thinking. We may 
make distinctions between practical scientific thinking and disinter- 
ested aesthetic thinking. Yet all thinking is finally a comparison. 
Scientific fictions are parallel with aesthetic fictions. The poet is 
the type of all thinkers: there is no sharp boundary between the 
region of poetry and the region of science. Both alike are not ends 
in themselves, but means to higher ends. 


“Not ends in themselves, but means to higher ends”; that is 
not the statement of an aesthetician, but of an aesthetic moralist. 
Poetry is a special art, which subserves the higher end of “fine liv- 
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ing,” itself an art. But as for the preceding portion, is it “ever- 
closer approximations to the unattainable reality” that we seek in 
art? This is, it is true, in harmony with Ellis’ earlier and aestheti- 
cally not incontrovertible statement that the picture is the real thing, 
but it is not in harmony with the statement that aloofness is essential 
to the beatific vision, nor that the atmosphere into which all art leads 
us is the atmosphere of the world of dreams. Perhaps there is in 
his mind the Platonic ideal good, or the thing-in-itself of Schopen- 
hauer, but that is traveling from the psychological field into the 
metaphysical, which Ellis has professed to avoid. The solution 
suggests itself that, whereas he considers art and aesthetics funda- 
mentally the same, he does not feel the same about the new synthetic 
art of which the very stuff and fibre is life itself. At any rate, 
the field of what this new art may be, and still remain an art, or 
Art, 1s narrowing. : 

Referring to this power of fiction on human action, he draws 
this conclusion from the consideration of the two great fictions of 
the modern world, the Platonic Socrates, the artistic creation of 
Plato, and the Christian Jesus, the artistic creation of his disciples: 


When we look back at the spiritual history of Europe it may 
become possible to say that its two supreme figures, the Martyr of 
Philosophy and the Martyr of Religion, were both—however real 
the two human persons out of which they were formed—the work 
of man’s imagination. For there on the one hand we see the most 
accomplished of European thinkers, and on the other a little band of 
barbarians, awkwardly using the same Greek language, working 
with an unconscious skill which even transcends all that conscious 
skill could have achieved, yet both bearing immortal witness to the 
truth that the human soul only lives truly in art and can only be 
ruled through art. So it is that in art lies the solution of the con- 
flicts of philosophy. There we see Realism, or the discovery of 
things, one with Idealism or the creation of things. Art is the 
embodied harmony of their conflict. 


The treatment of the art of religion in the Dance of Life is the 
outgrowth of the idea expressed so long ago in The New Spirit, that 
“there is a religion of science”: 


If science and mysticism are alike based on fundamental instincts 
appearing spontaneously all over the world; if, moreover, they nat- 
urally tend to be embodied in the same individual, in such a way that 
each impulse would seem to be dependent upon the other for its 
full development; then there can be no ground for accepting any 
disharmony between them. The course of human evolution involves 
a division of labour, a specialization of science and of mysticism 
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along special lines and in separate individuals. But a fundamental 
antagonism of the two, it becomes evident, is not to be thought of ; 
it is unthinkable, even absurd. If at some period in the course of 
civilization we seriously find that our science and our religion are 
antagonistic, then there must be something wrong either with our 
science or our religion. Perhaps not seldom there may be something 
wrong with both. For if the natural impulses which normally work 
best together are separated and specialized in different persons, we 
may expect to find a concomitant state of atrophy and hypertrophy, 
both alike morbid. The scientific person will become atrophied on 
the mystical side, the mystical person will become atrophied on the 
scientific side. Each will become morbidly hypertrophied on his 
own side. But the assumption that, because there is a lack of har- 
mony between opposing pathological states there must also be a sim- 
ilar lack of harmony in the normal states, is unreasonable. 


It is important to observe that although Ellis subserves these 
related impulses to the one profound impulse of art, he. does not 
confuse them. He does not say that art is science, that science 1s 
religion, he is careful to preserve their distinct natures; he says 
merely’, science is of the nature of art, religion is of the nature of 
art; therefore there can be, for instance, an art of religion. 


It is a harmony that rests on the faith that they are eternally 
separate, however close, however intimately co-operative. When 
the mystic professes that, as such, he has knowledge of the same 
order as the man of science, or when the scientist claims that, as such 
he has emotion which is like that of the man of religion, each of 
them deceives himself. . . . Science, by itself, good or bad, can 
never be religion, any more than religion by itself can ever be sci- 
ence, or even philosophy. 


The question of the difference between the aesthetic action of 
living as an art and the passive contemplation implied in the science 
of aesthetics, has not yet been resolved: 


On the background of general aesthetic judgment we have to 
concentrate on the forces of creative artistic activity, whose work it 
is painfully to mould the clay of moral action, and to forge its iron, 
long before the aesthetic criterion can be applied to the final product. 
The artist’s work in life is full of struggle and toil; it is only the 
spectator of morals who can assume the calm aesthetic attitude. 
Shaftesbury, indeed, evidently recognized this, but it was not enough 
to say, as he said, that we may prepare ourselves for moral action 
by the study of literature. One may be willing to regard life as an 
art, and yet be of the opinion that it is as unsatisfactory to learn 
the art of living in literature as to learn, let us say, the art of music 
in architecture. 
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_ For all art is, primarily, not a contemplation but a doing, a cre- 
ative action, and morality is so pre-eminently. 


Aestheticism, as found in the influence of Pater, Ellis weighed 
for his purpose years ago, and found it incomplete, inadequate to 
our life today. He found it admirable for what it was, and it is 
doubtless true that he was inspired to his vigorous creative aesthetic 
ideal by the beauty of the contemplative aesthetic valuation of the 
world in Marius the Epicurean, but of a “refined development of 
the passive sensory sides of the human organism with correspond- 
ing atrophy of the motor sides,” he said, in The New Spirit, that “it 
is clearly impossible to go any farther on that road.” 

The material is pretty well before us, and at least we are cer- 
tain of some of the things that this “art” of the “art of life” is not. 
But to some people it is no more possible to think of art without 
thinking of genius than to think of smoke without fire. And the 
place of genius in this art of governing our everyday life has not 
yet been considered. 

“All genius must work without rest, it cannot do otherwise; only 
the most happily constituted genius works without haste.” Haste, 
certainly, and a disproportionate attention to one aspect of life, is 
not the method of art that Ellis has in mind for the average man to 
whom he advises the governing of life by the method of art. His 
concern, as stated earlier in this paper, is with the harmonious 
arrangement of the life we are forced to live in a complex world 
with the vital needs and capabilities of the average human organism. 
“There is room, after all, for the sturdy bourgeois laborer who, at 
the end of a hard life in the service of truth, sits down to enjoy . 
his brown beer and Haydn’s quartettes, and to repeat his homely 
confession of faith in the world as he sees it.” 

Well, then, if every man is not to become a genius, and yet is 
to be a good artist in an art that gives range to the profound basic 
instincts rooted in his being, just what is the nature of this “art”? 
If genius is not to be automatically infused in the requisite amounts, 
what is there to distinguish this “art” from a craft? Where is the 
“art” element contained? And if this art is to be a practical vision 
of the world as beauty, where does beauty as the beauty of art enter 
in? These are the questions which make necessary a careful analy- 
sis of the evolution of the word “art” as used in Ellis. 

First of all, is this art of living merely an elaborated revival of 
the crafts ideal so often sighed for? 
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The diffused aesthetic sense is correlated with a diffused artistic 
instinct, based on craftsmanship. . . . William Morris was a pioneer 
in asserting this association. As a distinguished English writer, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, the novelist and critic, clearly puts the mod- 
ern doctrine, “the first step is to absorb, or reabsorb, the ‘artist’ 
into the craftsman. . . . Once agreed that the same aesthetic con- 
siderations which apply to painting a picture apply, though in a dif- 
ferent degree, to painting a door, and you have emancipated labor 
without any prejudice to the highest art. . . . A good surface of 
paint on a door is as truly an emotional or aesthetic consideration 
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as ‘significant form,’ indeed, it 7s ‘significant form’.” Professor 
Santayana has spoken in the same sense: “In a thoroughly human- 
ized society everything—clothes, speech, manners, government—is 
a work of art.” It is, indeed, the general tendency today and 1s 
traceable in Croce’s later writings. 


The danger is immediately evident: far from effecting a recon- 
ciliation in the time-old divorce between daily life and art, the new 
ideal vision of life is apt to be even farther removed from harmony 
with the scheme of life as we are today obliged to live it, than is 
the heaven of art itself. Ellis, who repeats at the very outset the 
Heraclitean saying that no man bathes twice in the same stream, 
ought of all people best to realize that to prescribe craftsmanship 
to us of today is like telling us to cool our faces in last winter’s 
snow. But it has been, as we observed, just on this point of the 
autonomy of art that his structure has once or twice had a suspicious 
look, as we observed in considering his subjection of certain beauties 
- to “higher ends.” The dance indeed, though composed of the very 
stuff of life, is an art because it is not purposive, and is an end in 
itself ; now if Ellis’ dance of life can be shown to be free, and an 
end in itself, then indeed this way of life is an art, but it is upon 
the proving of this that that art, as an art, depends. 

The idea of the uses of the fictional enters again. Do not hold 
too tenaciously to familiar axioms, for: 


Your business is to invent a truth which shall harmoniously sat- 
isfy the need of your nature and aid your efficiency in practical life. 
There is no transcendent objective truth; each one of us is an artist 
erecting his own truth from the phenomena presented to him, but 
if in that creation he allows any alien emotional or practical consid- 
eration to influence him he is a bad artist, and his work is wrought 
for destruction. 


This is essentially of the nature of art, in that one should seek 
form in one’s thought but never formula, being content that a resem- 
bling unlikeness to the world that has the virtue of harmonizing 
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with one’s nature is a satisfactory truth. The objection is that this 
is essentially that which genius accomplishes in the achievement of 
art, and that to set it down unqualifiedly as a working principle calls 
for the artist’s ability to an extent hardly to be expected of every- 
one. Thus, in this respect life is, as an ideal, an art. In other 
words, it resolves itself pretty much into this: For the artist in liv- 
ing, life is an art. More general than that one cannot, with assur- 
ance, be. 

As a general principle, outside of the accidents of genius, one 
cannot give to this art, with assurance, a quality of beauty befitting 
a fine art, because upon the artist depends the beauty of his work 
of art. One can simply say that the method and spirit of art are as 
beautifully adapted to living as to any of the “special arts,” and that 
is certainly to be conceded. One can say that by the methods of 
art an art of life may be achieved, but it is like saying that by the 
handling of a violin bow beautiful music may be produced. In the 
hands of an artist of nature the art of life of which Ellis speaks 
might well be one of the finest arts. But as for the “art” to which 
we have tried applying, as general principles, the qualities of art as 
it means beatitude to man, that “art” has been used all along in the 
sense, whether willingly or not, in which all practice is art. The 
method and spirit of art he has shown to be amenable to the practice 
of life; for the result one can say only that it would vary from 
unsuccessful attempts at a paradoxical ascetic-hedonism to a life 
beautifully proportioned and wrought as a flower. The latter, when 
the methods prescribed are put into practice by another Leonardo. 

Ellis has shown that art as finely selective “doing’’ is the most 
fundamental instinct of man’s nature. On this may be raised an 
aesthetics of hope. Meanwhile Art is elusive as ever, mocking us 
from afar with that fine beauty which makes attempts to catch her 
with words at once so ridiculously futile and so unceasingly attrac- 
tive. 

_ The problem of fine living except as an all-too-rare bloom on the 

dull level path of human life is much the same for Ellis as it was 
fifty years ago; it has simply become increasingly elaborate under 
careful thought. Of the path of that achievement from The New 
Spirit to The Dance of Life his own words spoken of the two poles 
of Nietzsche’s endeavor, are fair and sufficient: “It would be foolish 
to regard either of the termini as the last outpost of wisdom. But 
in the passage between these two points many excellent things are 
said by the way.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF DOUBLE TRUTH 


BY J. C. MCKERROW 


IND is an appearance—an unreal appearance—suggested by 
the modes of activity of living things. For the plain man, 
consciousness is an inevitable and unrecognized assumption. He 
finds himself conscious as naturally as he finds the world external. 


It is only necessary, however, to consider living-activity with 
sufficient philosophical innocence to see that consciousness 7s an 
assumption. And once that position is attained it is not difficult to 
account for the facts of life on other and less debatable grounds. 
The value of an assumption is to lay the problems that haunt us, but 
the assumption of consciousness raises rich crops of them. My 
account of life may be found in the appearance of mind; here I need 
only say that it dispenses altogether with the notion of conscious- 
ness, regarding plants and animals as manifestations of activity 
occurring according to laws which can be formulated in non-subjec- 
tive terms. Whether or not it is an advance, scientifically, to regard 
men and monkeys as manifestations of activity occurring according 
to law rather than as conscious subjects acting according to the 
imaginations of their own hearts, depends on whether the new 
account is more explanatory than the old, whether it solves more 
problems than the old, while not raising worse new ones. Emphati- 
cally it does not depend on whether we like it or not. We did not 
like being ousted from the central position in the universe; we are 
not likely to welcome the proposition that, as persons, we do not 
exist at all. 

If the notion of the conscious subject is a mistaken one, philo- 
sophically, it follows that knowledge, as an attribute of the subject, 
is also illusion, philosophically. Now this is not new in philosophy. 
The arguments of philosophers of all kinds continually lead them 
towards scepticism. But they simply say, “But this leads to scepti- 
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cism” (lately they say “to pragmatism”; behaviorism has not yet 
attained the dignity of being mentioned to be rejected) and forth- 
with try another line. That is to say, the possibility of knowledge, 
real knowledge, is held by philosophers to be beyond question—a 
sad lack of philosophical innocence—presumably because to do 
otherwise they would deny themselves. But it is surely not an un- 
familiar paradox if I suggest that, for a philosopher, to lose his soul, 
his subjectivity, is the only way to find it. Doubtless it is especially 
hard for a philosopher to give up his knowledge; he has great 
possessions. 

Speculation by no mean involves a speculator, activity an actor. 
The increasing insight of science into the activities of nature has 
banished the whole cast of dramatis personae who played before 
our primitive ancestors. But the play goes on. And I may banish 
myself and still continue to speculate on the nature of things, with- 
out absurdity. 

It has been said that Kant’s pure reason is scepticism and his 
practical reason the contradiction of it. So far as his pure reason led 
him towards scepticism, so far he was right; but there he went 
wrong. Having arrived at scepticism, he took it for granted that 
the pure reason was not in all cases applicable and thereupon 
asserted the authority of the practical reason. This was simply the 
plain man’s prejudice asserting itself; in the language of Paul, one 
might say, it was the old Adam intruding. 

Having reached an objective scepticism, Kant should have gone 
on to a subjective scepticism. Having proved the impossibility of 
knowing anything, he should have wondered whether it was not 
because there is no one to know it. But indeed his pure reason had 
never been very pure at all. It had not consisted in the banishment 
of subjectivity, but in a refinement of that subjectivity, in an attempt 
to rationalize it while preserving it. One can be a philosopher and 
a plain man but not at the same time. The philosopher must give 
up all the plain man’s prejudices, not only his prejudice that a spade 
is a spade, but also his prejudice that a person is a person. It is 
because Kant’s dualism of the two kinds of reason is not complete 
that it is ineffective; one simply sceptical and the other simply and 
irrationally contradicting it. 

May I remind the reader at this point of the manner of my 
approach to the theory of knowledge. I have formed a scientific 
hypothesis as to the nature of life, a hypothesis according to which 
the knowing subject has no other existence than as a “scientific 
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object,” and a mistaken one. It thus becomes incumbent on me to 
examine the status of what we call knowledge. But the reader must 
remember that I am not arguing philosophically against the possi- 
bility of knowledge. The hypothesis I assume simply takes its im- 
possibility for granted. The fact that philosophers have been led 
to scepticism by their reasoning is so much, if negative, support for 
my hypothesis. 

When I am said to see something, what is the nature of the 
event thus described, according to my theory? It is the occurrence 
in me of a tendency on the occasion of a change in the situation, an 
occurrence as necessary as when a chemical reaction responds to a 
change in its conditions. Out of this fact arise our notions of a “per- 
son,” a “thing” and a relation of the former to the latter of “percep- 
tion.” The thing, as seen, is not a real at all; all that its reality con- 
sists in is in being the “object of perception,” 7. e., the occasion of a 
tendency. 

Now let the event be “my judging that something presented is 
an orange.” In this case the event is the occurrence of a particu- 
lar kind of tendency in me in respect of a change in the situation, 
the tendency, namely, in this case, to judge “It’s an orange,” a 
tendency as little subjective as the other. Out of this fact arise 
our notions of the thinking subject, its objects (ideas) and a rela- 
tion between them variously named. The reality of the concept 
“orange’’ consists in its being the “object of the understanding” and 
that is all its reality. In particular its reality does not consist in its 
being representative of a “real” sense-object. That is its value. 

‘ Thus my knowledge, whether “by acquaintance” or “by descrip- 
tion,” is knowledge by courtesy only. 

The illusoriness of knowledge in both kinds has long been rec- 
ognized. We need not delay over the case of knowledge by 
acquaintance. It is clearly relative to the unique character of the 
knower, his particular morphological character, his anatomy and 
physiology. Senses and their acuity vary not only from species to 
species but also within the species. 

As to knowledge by description, which arises in “inter-subjec- 
tive” intercourse, it is a confusion as to the function of description 
that is responsible for our delusion that we can make true proposi- 
tions. If 1 man tells me something and I understand the fact to be 
or to have been, what it actually is or was, the function of descrip- 
tion is adequately performed, in one sense. His proposition is true, 
in one sense. And this is the original and, as it were, proper func- 
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tion of “description,” namely, the adequate conveyance of the 
knowledge of a fact from one person to another. But it is perfectly 
clear that the adequacy of the man’s speech as an objective descrip- 
tion of the fact conveyed is quite another thing. As an objective 
description of the fact his speech might be quite inadequate, untrue, 
indeed must be inadequate, must be untrue. For even though he 
were a logician and a scientist, expert in the class of fact at issue, 
he could not frame a proposition about it which, as logician, he could 
claim to de true. Truth simply does not apply to the case of de- 
scription of reality. To think so is like thinking our senses give 
us knowledge of the real world. 

Our knowledge is necessarily anthropomorphic. The terms in 
which we describe the simplest brute fact are human terms. They 
are interpretation. We are a mirror up to Nature and our knowl- 
edge the reflection therein—a figure not to be pressed to the ques- 
tion—reflection for whom? The world known by acquaintance and 
by description, is a “mental construction” and to know it better is 
to have more and acuter senses and more adequate concepts. How 
adequate? Harmonizing with our ethical and aesthetic ideals? With 
the rest of our concepts? With the facts of sense-experience? Har- 
monizing with the facts. Take care of the pence, says the proverb. 
If we take care of the facts, the ethical and aesthetic ideals will take 
care of themselves. 

My own reading of the facts of life dispenses with the mind. 
(This does not imply that it dispenses with the spirit: it is able to 
give an account of spiritual values.) Mind is explained away—in 
theory always. What there is is life—a particular kind of physico- 
chemical activity—manifesting itself in its own particular ways. So 
much for my own concept of the animate world. What of the 
inanimate ? 

In explaining away Mind one explains away Matter, the object 
of sense, as well as Knowledge, the activity, or the product of activ- 
ity, of the understanding. But only Matter as the plain man under- 
stands it, and this had already been done long ago both by philoso- 
phers and by scientists. It is generally agreed by philosophers that 
the existence of the external world is a matter of faith, not of knowl- 
edge; and scientists willingly admit that not only do they study 
phenomena merely, but that their verification of their theories con- 
sists in putting them to the test of sense-experience. 

When language first began to be spoken the words used must 
have represented sense-objects or events or situations apprehended 
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through the senses. Yet even then much interpretation must have 
been implicit in speech, much have been taken for granted, the speak- 
ers themselves for instance, as conscious persons, the reality of their 
objects, Space and Time, concepts that were not made explicit any- 
where on earth perhaps for millions of years. 

But very early also there must have been explicit interpretation. 
Men feeling the wind blow postulated a blower, hearing the thun- 
der, a thunderer. This is the beginning of science, for the essence 
of science is hypothesis, the interpretation of fact. “Explicit inter- 
pretation” does not imply that the interpretation was recognized as 
such. On the contrary experience shows that interpretative con- 
cepts are very apt to be regarded as having the same standing as 
concepts representative of sense-objects or events, 7. @., as repre- 
sentative of “reality,” in the sense of phenomenal reality. This is 
an illusion which is still common today. So much so, that one of 
these interpretative concepts, “Mind,” is regarded by perhaps the 
majority of philosophers as the only reality. 

The fact is that interpretative concepts are analogous not to 
objects of sense but to the senses by which we are aware of objects; 
they are modes of insight, the senses of the understanding. The 
concept “atom,” for instance, gives us what we suppose a better 
insight than we had before into the nature of chemical interactions. 
The interpretative concept is a way of looking at nature, not the 
representative of an actual existent in nature. 

It does not follow, of course, that interpretative concepts neces- 
sarily have no potentially sensible counterparts. We may keep an 
open mind as to whether potentially sensible atoms do in fact exist. 
The planet Neptune was a scientific object which turned out to cor- 
respond to an “existent.” It became a sense-object. And then in- 
terpretation was out of place. We do not interpret objects of sense; 
we perceive them and give names to them if we are sufficiently in- 
terested. 

The world is sensibly appreciated by different species of animals 
according to their kind. And we are not justified in presuming 
that we appreciate it more truly than our fellow-animals. Similarly, 
the world is conceptually appreciated by different men in different 
ways. Now in a sense no man is justified in presuming that he con- 
ceives it more truly than another. The animistic interpretation of 
nature is one mode of conceiving it; another mode regards nature 
as a field of events. This latter mode is the scientific and its ideal 
is to find uniformity in the way events happen and so to state the 
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“necessary” conditions of their happening. It attempts to describe 
the events with as little interpretation as possible, while at the same 
time it is forced ultimately to interpretation by its passion to explain 
how events are connected; for the connections are not revealed to 
sense. 

The primitive animistic and the modern scientific interpretations 
of nature are both anthropomorphic. And the latter can hardly be 
considered truer than the former since the concept of force is not 
more intelligible than that of God. And if the scientist says that 
what he calls the eoncept force is simply “the way things happen,” 
it is open to the primitive man, and the modern theologian, to retort 
that that is what he calls God. Both parties can make their defini- 
tion less and less anthropomorphic, less transcendent and more im- 
manent, less capricious and more necessary, can in short sophisti- 
cate it ad lb. 

As philosopher, then, I cannot assert anything whatever of the 
universe. My scepticism is complete, since my incapacity to know 
arises from the fact that I do not exist, as a knowing subject. I do 
not know what “TJ know” means. Philosophically, I am simply a 
manifestation of life. 

But as a plain man, with the plain man’s prejudices diluted with 
a little of the pure reason, I venture to believe that there are real 
changes, and that they arise in a real external world, not simply in 
my body, or in my imagination. This external world appears to 
me in phenomena. In these phenomena I may find orderliness with- 
out limit, but the order I find in them affords no guarantee whatever 
of the orderliness of the real world. The order of that world may 
be as non-existent as purpose in life. This would not imply dis- 
order. It is merely our weakness that supposes the world must be 
either orderly or disorderly. These concepts may be transcended 
by the physicist just as those of moral goodness and badness are 
transcended in my theory of life. Order in phenomena implies 
necessity. But it may be that the necessity of phenomenal events 
is made up of contingencies, like the necessities of statistics. And 
a contingency itself may be regarded as a necessity, is at any rate 
made up out of necessities. The mysteries of physics indeed remind 
one of those of theology, how for instance to reconcile God’s fore- 
knowledge and man’s freedom. And perhaps they are as impossible 
to solve, inasmuch as like the latter they are concerned with what 
are mere inventions. “Necessity” and “contingency” are as con- 
ceptual as “God” and “free will.” 
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From the beginning of philosophy the notion of the order of 
the universe has been associated with those of Time and Space. 
It has been analyzed into them. Lately these two have been syn- 
thetized into the concept of a world of four dimensions. In this 
world, it seems, events do not happen either necessarily or contin- 
gently, they simply are. 

This appears to be the crowning mercy for Science, considered 
as the study, the interpretation, of the order of the phenomenal 
world. But it is only the order of nature that is thus conceived. 
“And yet,” says Professor Eddington, “in regard to the nature of 
things, this knowledge is only an empty shell—a form of symbols. 
It is knowledge of structural form, and not knowledge of content 

. the mind has but regained from nature that which the mind 
has put into nature.”1 The physicist, like the philosopher, admits 
his ignorance of the events that underlie phenomena. 

The epistemology, then, of my theory of life is simple. Practi- 
cal truth is what works; of theoretical truth there is none. 


1 Space, Time and Gravitation, p. 200. 


THE NAKED REALITY 


BY HENRI VANDERBYLL 


“7-0 THE question, What has man accomplished during the hun- 

dred thousand years or so of his planetary existence? there is 
but a single answer. Tell us not that he has built cities and empires, 
that he has founded society and government, that he has developed 
a moral and an aesthetic nature. He has done these things because 
he has gradually developed from a self-centered creature into a 
more or less universe-conscious individual.. The human soul, in its 
first budding stages, owned but few material, intellectual and moral 
paraphernalia. The world in which it was active was altogether 
too narrow to contain a larger number. It centered about the physi- 
cal individual. And if there be anything that is satisfied to dwell in 
narrow places, it is the physical self, provided, of course, the neces- 
sary sustenance be within easy reach. When the human soul begau 
to blossom, and the light from a larger external world began to 
reach it, man scattered the paraphernalia of his self in many and 
varied directions. The paraphernalia in question revealed the fact 
that his being had awakened, that it had arisen from not-conscious- 
ness, and that it had become capable of hearing the voice of immens- 
ity. Asa result of that awakening, as a result of his becoming more 
or less world-conscious, man built his cities and empires, established 
his laws and his governments, adopted his standards of morals and 
ethics, counted his atoms and his electrons, and peered through his 
telescopes into the depths of the universe. His accomplishments in 
material, scientific and moral directions are of secondary impor- 
tance, and are necessary expressions belonging to his fundamental 
achievement, the gradual discovery of the external world. The 
soul received impressions from surroundings that grew from imme- 
diacy to a cosmos as the inner being became more and more capable 
of vibrating to the presence of a world. After the soul had felt its 
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presence, the intellect proceeded to encase it in a frame of reason. 
The frame of reason in which man hung the external world constt- 
tuted the truth of existence. It is hardly necessary to observe that 
the truth of existence was subject to change as the wider external 
world of which man became gradually aware needed a larger frame. 
Nor is it difficult to understand that the self-centered creature, 1. e., 
the physical man, could not possibly approach truth. For it was 
only a very insignificant part of the external world about which he 
reasoned. The universe was centered mainly in his self. 

The one answer to the question just propounded is this: Man has 
been constantly busy, whether willingly or unwillingly, whether 
knowingly or unknowingly, discovering the world that surrounds 
his self. True, he has been busy doing a great number and variety 
of other things, of which fact the completely changed face of the 
earth is witness. But all his activities have been both the effect and 
the cause of his intellectual journeying in the external world. His 
inner being with all its varied paraphernalia, important and unim- 
portant, sublime and trashy, has slowly lit its surroundings with the 
glow of intelligence. And, which is of supreme importance, it has 
gradually intensified the searchlight of understanding, as a result 
of which the unintelligent darkness of the universe finally receded 
to unimaginably far regions. The true story of mankind is the won- 
derful story of its intellectual excursions into the external world. 
Historical facts are mere local dashes of color that tend to draw the 
observer’s attention from the color scheme of the whole. From 
them, alone, we fail to gather hints as to the possible purpose of 
human life upon this earth, and as to man’s ultimate goal and des- 
tiny in this universe. Considering them, only, we study waves which 
we do not know to belong to an ocean. 

A remarkable fact about the external world, into the darkness 
of which man has sent his increasingly penetrating rays of under- 
standing, is the following: One hesitates to assign boundaries to it. 
We are referring to the actual external world, and not merely to the 
one in which the individual is physically active, nor to the one in 
which he thinks that he dwells. The average individual’s world of 
physical contact is limited to a state or a province, within the boun- 
daries of which he meets with experiences necessary for his imme- 
diate further development. Reason, however, as we have already 
pointed out, jumps the barriers of the physical, and builds up a 
world in which the individual thinks that he lives. Now, the world 
in which the individual thinks that he lives is limited in accordance 
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with his ability to be aware of not-self. Another name for that 
which is not-self is, the external world, and still another, the uni- 
verse. Individual existence upon this planet, whether it represent 
the first stages of mere physical life or the less immature conditions 
of human intelligence, is an unconscious attempt at sounding the 
depths of the thing that lies outside of the self. The schemes of 
nature rest upon the self-evident truth that the universe does not 
exist until intelligence discovers it. What, indeed, is an existence 
which is not known, either by itself or by another self? 

The actual external world, i. e., the universe, is a thing of greater 
mystery than we at first imagine. Few among us accept it at its 
real value, and most of us fail to place any value whatsoever upou 
it. We lack the imagination necessary for the realization that it is 
the thing which knocks at the portals of our soul. with the eternal 
question: What am I? Our view is limited to immediacy, to events 
that affect us with their direct touch, to objects that are painfully 
or pleasurably near. We say, It is life that causes us to think, 
meaning the narrow life that reflects and reveals our individuality. 
But what is life thus conceived? It is a mere abstraction. It is a 
thing unreal as a result of the independence and the originality with 
which we endow it. Our limited view cuts out activities, and causes 
and effects, from an infinite world of activity and of cause and 
effect. Our reflections on that cut-out portion produce false conclu- 
sions and theories that are founded on assumed premises. What- 
ever is and happens exists and occurs in a mighty large world, pro- 
vided we place beings and events in their actual setting. The abil- 
ity to be aware of not-self discovers the immensity of the world, 
and destroys the imagined boundaries which thought of self causes 
a handful of beings and an insignificant number of events to be 
encircled. It hears a shout of anger rise up from the earth, and 
lose itself in the vastness of the universe. It sees the dim light of 
false glory vainly reach out for the boundaries of existence. It 
sees human folly drift like the thinnest, haziest smoke, and soon 
vanish in an overwhelming preponderance of space. Place that 


which we call life. and which we so carefully fence in for purposes 
of analysis and investigation, in a stellar universe, and it becomes 
something worth studying. Place any thing, being, or event, in the 
center of a world where a billion suns rise and a billion dawns blush, 
and the ease with which we generally philosophize is more or less 


paralyzed in the presence of mystery. 
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The supreme facts of existence, we fear, do not disturb us much. 
We do not care to be disturbed by them. We are conveniently deaf 
to their whispers, preferring to be philosophical in a tiny corner of 
immensity rather than in immensity itself. But the trouble is, that 
we cannot be true philosophers and leave the immensity of things 
out of our considerations. That is exactly what our ancestors, grop- 
ing in their intellectual darkness, did. The result we, of course, 
know. Their theories of existence are laughable. They, further- 
more, had the peculiar habit of ignoring facts of nature and of re- 
placing them by imaginary ones. They hid the naked reality of the 
external world with a veil of phantasy-built mythology. As a con- 
sequence, they did not behold a real, concrete universe, but a dream- 
world. That peculiar habit of theirs we, ourselves, have not as yet 
completely mastered. We very much dislike considering the exter- 
nal world 2 real something, preferring to hide its nakedness behind 
a veil similar to that employed by the ancients. But our veil of 
imagination is immense in view of the fact that the thing which it 
covers is inconceivably large. 

We venture to suggest, however, that the veil in question is a 
superfluous addition to existence—not merely a superfluous but in- 
deed an impossible one. We arrive at that opinion by allowing our 
imagination to travel a little beyond the distance which the human 
intellect has traveled on its journeys through the external world. 
We say, a little, for our imagination lacks the experience and the 
courage to proceed much further. It is but a short while ago, com- 
paratively speaking, that the imagination of a Columbus was ridi1- 
culed by his contemporaries who were incapable of sending their 
thoughts as far away from home and from self as he was capable 
of sending them. It is with difficulty that humanity finally imagined 
the solar system with its planets circling at inconceivable distances 
about their central sun. Imagination expresses nothing more nor 
less than the ability to forget self, and to be aware of the world of 
not-self. That ability is as yet not very pronounced. It is there- 
fore that only a very small part of the external world is a real and 


concrete thing for us. The balance of it is an existence whose vague 
probability we prefer to supplant with the finality of the deity of 
our conception. Perhaps, too, a false morality prompts us to cover 
the nakedness of truth at which man has looked, without having 
seen it, from the very first day that he gazed into the depths of the 
universe. 
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The universe, the place in which man actually dwells, should 
inspire us with interest, if not with reference. Let us liberate our 
mind for the present from the fetters of preconceived ideas and 
from those of inherited and dutifully accepted notions. Nothing 
exists for us, for the present, but the external world, the universe. 
We are prepared to take a hurried journey through it, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the whole, if such be possible. 
We start at the point where primordial sealife becomes aware of the 
existence of dry land. With the newly-created amphibious animal, 
we enjoy the vastness of a world consisting of both water and land. 
With the land-animal, we destroy a little more of the darkness that 
hitherto enveloped the individual being, and roam the many-faced 
surface of a continent. With man, we extend the boundaries of 
surroundings, and bit by bit we discover the earth. With him we 
conquer the air, and peer through telescopes at the stargods of his 
ancestors. With him we dream of visiting the moon and the planet, 
Mars, of living a future life on some distant star. Thus, keeping 
pace with progressing evolution, a larger and larger world gradu- 
ally unfolds itself. But we do not, as yet, possess an adequate con- 
ception of the world’s true immensity, and of the true divinity of 
its nature. We do not, as yet, perceive the possibility of an infinitely 
extensible external world. Yet, where are the boundaries of man’s 
actual external world? 

We make our 250,000-mile trip to the moon, proceed to Mars 
and to the other outer planets, planning to make a ninety million 
mile sidetrip to the sun upon our return from our celestial excur- 
sion. We reach the limit of our solar system, seeing the sun in our 
imagination scintillate like a star of inferior magnitude. On the 
wings of light we are carried to the nearest star, consuming four 
years of eternity on that expedition. There being no reason what- 
soever for terminating our journey, we continue at light-speed 
towards the thousand light-year limit of the Milky Way. Having 
arrived there, however, we are able to show cause as to why we 
should cut short our journey. The fuel that propelled us through 
immensity, our imagination, has been exhausted. It claims to be 
incapable of further travel, and it proceeds to build an imaginary 
wall—something upon which its limited nature may lean—that must 
surround the section of the universe traversed. But, after having 
established the support in question, it takes courage, and proceeds 
to take a peek at what lies on the other side of the wall. It dis- 
covers—more universe! And, so, it flies a little further, repeating 
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its wall-operations at intervals. It soon discovers, however, that it 
is doomed to build its imaginary walls forever. For should it de- 
cide to build its final wall, for the reason that beyond it lies noth- 
ing, it will eventually be tempted to have a peek at “nothing.” That 
nothing is indeed something, else it could not be designated by the 
term nothing. 

But this forever-business is something entirely foreign to the 
nature of man whose very constitution compels him to live in a 
world of beginnings and ends. We return to earth, therefore, and 
to the self. The familiar scene of a measurable world sets our dis- 
quieted mind at rest again. With renewed vigor we count and cal- 
culate, write down our profits and losses, and visualize the proverbial 
end of the trail. But our journey into the depths of the world has 
woven a new and subtle strain through the more or less harsh sound- 
ing music of life. We must hear that strain forevermore. We hear 
it on still summer nights when the croak of the frog rips the silence 
of the deep. And, if music be visible, we see it in the objects of 
nature that loom up in living black against the silver darkness of the 
world. Indeed, we hear that indescribable strain in our moments 
of keenest agony, when it soothes like balm and inspires us to ignore 
the voice of the self. But we cannot reproduce it. We do not 
know what it is. We only know that it is. That knowledge silences 
the flimsy arguments of the stay-on-earth philosopher who does not 
bother with the infinite because mortal man cannot conceive it. Our 
imagination has but to extend the world that immediately surrounds 
us in order that we may realize that an infinite world necessarily 
exists. Or, perhaps it were better to say that we are aware of the 
existence of a not-limited world, of a world which is not the limited 
world in which we are accustomed to think and act. The very limi- 
tation in which we are steeped, if we will but consider a moment, 
implies the existence of the unlimited, even as darkness is made pos- 
sible by its counterpart, light. 

The world of not-self presents but few remarkable and startling 
features when considered in part. The vulgar nature which we, for 
some unfathomable reason, have assigned to matter, pervades it. It 
is something at which we may look with some degree of interest, 
provided we do not place too large a value upon its presence and 
upon its phenomena. Even when thinking in terms of stellar uni- 
verses, that silent glory and those brooding depths constitute for us 
no more than paraphernalia incidental to human existence. How- 
ever, the worst thing that we can, after all, remark about the uni- 
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verse is, that it is material. Material means. pertaining to matter. 
And who knows what matter is that he pronounces it despicable? 
With science, he dissolves it into atoms and electrons. With science, 
he concludes that electrons are centers of electrical force. And with 
science, he faces the veil of mystery which, although willing to re- 
cede, nevertheless eternally separates the known from the unknown. 
The foundation of things is never reached. Like a mirage, it van- 
ishes the more quickly the more speedily we approach it. No mat- 
ter what deeply hidden point we have reached in our investigations, 
the question always presents itself: “What is this thing which we at 
last have found, and how did it come to exist?’ Apart from the 
fact, however, that we do not know what matter is no more than 
we know what we, ourselves, are, and that we therefore altogether 
too rashly pronounce it, vulgar, its nature as conceived by us under- 
goes a decided change for the better when we consider the universe 
in its totality instead of in part. Let it be granted that the universe 
is a material immensity, an immensity whose nature is inferior to 
that of the not-material, or spiritual. The inferiority in question 
completely disappears when we think of the universe in its totality, 
i. e., of an finite material immensity. Though, in truth, we do not 
know what we mean by, spiritual, and merely vaguely refer to that 
which is not-material, the suspicion is aroused that the terms, infin- 
ite, and, material, are contradictory. It would seem that the vul- 
gar nature of the universe disappears in its totality, and exists as a 
fact only then when limited man perceives a limited part of the 
whole. 

We, for one, do not hesitate in frankly declaring that the exter- 
nal world, as a whole, harbors more divine secrets than man ever 
will be able to fathom. Our courage in the matter is founded on the 
knowledge that our star-lit home is infinite. There is, we believe 
no more soul-overwhelming and mind-staggering fact to be encoun- 
tered in this or in any other world. The mind, with all its elasticity 
of conception, humbly acknowledges defeat in its presence, and the 
soul, for once, ceases to be concerned about self. In that which is 
infinite we meet with the ultimate of being, with the utmost possi- 
bility of existence, with all that is and possibly can be. 

Our intellectual journey into the universe results in our viewing 
the history of developing man from a slightly different angle. We 
watch his endeavors to burst the shell of self-centeredness which 
envelops his being in darkness, and which shuts out the external 
world from his knowledge. We see him bore a little hole through 
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the wall of his prisonhouse, and we see him marvel at the shaft of 
light that penetrates into his soul. Wider and wider becomes the 
surface of contact with the universe, until finally the light promises 
to fairly flood his being. His ultimate destiny, it would seem, is 
to stand victorious on the ruins of his self-centeredness, and to face 
the infinite. The role which his intelligence plays in the whole mat- 
ter is the one of interpreter. The silence of immensity it translates 
into thought. That which of itself cannot utter becomes articulate 
in thinking man. The supremely divine errand which is man’s, is 
to make an unknown existence known. 

The question naturally arises: “Why should he?” Being what 
we are, we seek to link efficiency and useful purpose with the events 
of the universe. But, although we may be able to discover efficiency 
and design in any section of the universe, we fail to discover them 
in the whole. Thing that are undeniably real, laws that are immut- 
able, foundations that are unshakable, in a limited part of the world, 
dissolve into nothingness in the totality of things. Seen from the 
standpoint of immensity, things are because they are. Man gives 
speech to the infinite, because he does, and for no other reason. . As 
we shall endeavor to point out later, a designing, scheming infinite 
is no infinite at all, but, rather, an immense person. Man’s intelli- 
gence conquers the external world section by section, and his being 
which preeminently leans towards mathematics and geometry cre- 
ates purpose and design in the universe. For that reason, the whole 
history of human development reveals a magnificently executed 
scheme of nature to awaken man to the presence of an infinite exist- 
ence, and to urge him to give praise to its supreme beauty. Accept- 
ing that scheme as a reality which of necessity belongs to our human 
world, we shall now proceed to estimate how far nature has pro- 
gressed with the execution of her plans. 

We remarked in a previous chapter that the time is ripe to link 
the ultimate in existence with the universe in all its infinite totality. 
That remark, we confess, comes in the nature of a shock. But we, 
ourselves, are the cause. Most of our ideas concerning existence 
are inherited, many become ours by a sort of falsely moral compul- 
sion, and very few are originally conceived by us. We incline 
towards follcwing in the footsteps of our ancestors concerning mat- 
ters divine, fearing to tread where others did not make a trail. We 
inherit their aversion for the reality that stares us in the face, and 
superimpose an imaginary one. Never, in the history of man, has 
the external world received the consideration due it by virtue of its 
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nature, nor has it been credited with having accomplished the enor- 
mous things that it has accomplished. From the very beginning, 
the thing was supplanted by the spirit, the phenomenon by the mir- 
acle. Natural surroundings constituted an unsatisfactory, ignoble 
reality that deceitfully hid the real and supreme. And, although the 
veil that deceived and hid grew to an unimaginable size, and the 
supposedly real and supreme developed proportionally, the principle 
- of dividing the world into the real and the unreal, into the good and 
the bad, into matter and spirit, is still being desperately clung to. 
We hear, *t is true, much of a theoretical unity, oneness, and one. 
But it is only a theoretical oneness. Our morals, our ethics, our 
religions and our philosophies repeatedly contradict the conception. 

Yet is the so-called material universe receiving more attention 
these days than it ever has received in the entire history of mankind. 
Giant telescopes point at its shining marvels. Self-forgetting souls 
virtually renounce a life of comfort and happiness in the patient 
endeavor to extract facts from its depths. Popularly written news- 
paper and magazine articles acquaint the average reader with the 
features of its stupendousness. Indications are that the earth is 
beginning to be too narrow a place for expanding human intelli- 
gence. The latter gropes for the moon and Mars, for distant suns 
and nebulae. and dreams of traveling unhampered through the infin- 
ite world of not-self. There is, we think, nothing shocking, dan- 
gerous, or immoral in this taking wing on the part of intelligence. 
On the contrary, an intellectual survey of immensity is in the high- 
est degree interesting and inspiring. The reflections resulting from 
such a survey are sufficiently startling to dispel a possible monotony 
of living. Moreover, the manner in which it subsequently influ- 
ences our daily actions is desirable from a moral viewpoint, and 
hints at an intimate relationship between the size of the world in 
which we think that we live and our behavior upon this earth. 
Knowledge of bare facts, alone, does not of course benefit the moral 
nature of man. But the thoughts that it awakens, the reflections 
that it arouses, and the individual conduct that it suggests, are of 
priceless value. He who thinks that a scientific study of the uni- 
verse merely implies the registration of facts in the convolutions of 
our gray matter, has never felt the sublime afterglow which the 
light of a newly-realized truth leaves in the soul. Of far-reaching 
influence upon our moral life are our ignorance and our knowledge 
concerning the world in which we live. Even when merely ac- 
quainted w'th a few facts relating to distances and sizes of heav- 
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enly bodies, we unknowingly ever after place our motives, ambi- 
tions, and desires against a background of stupendousness. As a 
result, the shame of our pettiness will inspire us to act more nobly, 
will raise the level of our hopes, and will color our desires with 
the hues of sublimity. Would humanity, for example, spend sev- 
eral years crippling and exterminating itself, as it does in a World 
War, if it were thoroughly sensible to the existence of a universe? 

The things which we name, immoral, and, evil, lose their immor- 
tality and wickedness when we place them in one of the centers of 
an infinite world. Instead, they become absurd. Man acts ridicu- 
lously rather than wickedly. His selfish schemes are so much piffle, 
his warlike noises are vanity, and all the pettiness of his self-seek- 
ing activities is part of the tragi-comedy which he blindly enacts 
in a world of which he is not aware. All so-called wickedness is 
the necessary expression of self-centeredness. It speaks of the 
belly and the self, and of the absence of a universe. As far as the 
past is concerned, we speak of ignorance and immaturity. In con- 
nection with the present, however, we mention immortality and evil. 
But we refer to one and the same thing, viz., to the degree of self- 
centeredness that manifests itself in evil activity. The deeper we 
penetrate into the past, the more self we encounter and the less uni- 
verse. The more hair-raising, also, becomes human behavior. More- 
over, we are immediately struck by its absurdity, because we know 
what we know, and because the world in which we live is infinitely 
larger than the one in which the ancients dwelled. But let us not 
forget that each of the individuals composing today’s highly differ- 
entiated humanity possesses his particular degree of self-centered- 
ness with its correspondingly large or small external world. Nor 
should it be overlooked that, on the whole, we are far from being 
completely tniverse-conscious creatures. The existence of evil, 
therefore, is easily perceived by many in the activities of the per- 
sons whose degree of self-centeredness is more intense than their 
own. Unfortunately, however, they generally fail to perceive that 
evil is also present in their own beings, unless, of course, they are 
absolutely universe-conscious beings, in which case they have no 
business upon this earth. At some future date, when man will think 
in terms of universes as easily as he does at present in terms of 
dollars and cents, his present behavior will be considered to have 
been, let us hope, absurd, and not, evil. 

The external world of stars and space-depths is beginning to in- 
fluence our thoughts and our actions, for an excellent reason, we 
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believe. Our present explorers of immensity, peering through their 
giant telescopes, add a few thousand light-years, every now and 
then, to the diameter of the universe. There is a reluctance, it is 
true, on the part of the majority, to make our universal home alto- 
gether incomprehensibly large. Emphatic statements that the stellar 
universe is limited alternate with faint suggestions that there exist 
stellar universes beyond the stellar universe. In the astronomer, 
’ patiently watching through his telescope, we behold man uncon- 
sciously searching for the ultimate. Although, at present, his eye is 
attracted mainly by the glory of Sirius and by the glimmering fire 
of the Lactea, he must eventually face, with humbled soul, the im- 
measurable thing in which the heavenly glories are suspended. He 
is still, though to a considerably less extent than his more self-cen- 
tered ancestor, limiting a limitless external world. But he cannot 
do that with the consent of reason. 

That the external world is infinite in its totality appears to be a 
self-evident fact. We are referring to the external world of matter 
and space. We do not always make ourselves clear as to what thing 
we designate by the term, universe. Did Pascal, for instance, refer 
to the immensity consisting of matter and space when he stated that 
the universe is an infinite sphere whose center is everywhere and 
whose circumference is nowhere? Assuming that he did, let us 
imagine if we can, a cluster of stars and a Milky Way that whirl in 
unutterable solitude in an infinite ocean of space. No matter whether 
this cluster measures a thousand or a million light-years, the ridicu- 
lous insignificance of its size in comparison with that of the world 
of space immediately tempts us to dismiss the picture from our 
mind. What business, in view of the limitless space available, has 
less than a speck of dust in all that immensity? And, as an after- 
thought, what business has a human less-than-nothing on one of its 
atoms? 

Even more ridiculous appears the idea of a universe which is 
limited both as regards space and matter. Some thinkers fool them- 
_ selves into believing that they are capable of imagining such a uni- 
verse. In reality, they are not. Their imagination, too, insists on 
peeking beyond the boundaries which it, itself, has imposed upon 
the universe. It will, at the very least, discover more space. Even 
when denying that the stellar universe is limitless, we cannot con- 
tradict the statement that the ocean of space in which the stellar 
universe is suspended is boundless. That statement can only be 
denied in violation of the constitution and of the laws of the human 
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mind. The fact is, that the mind cannot think space away. Imagi- 
nation is capable of scattering the beauties of the flower, of destroy- 
ing the sun, of obliterating the starry hordes. But the most elastic 
imagination cannot eliminate a cubic inch of space, nor space in its 
totality. It takes away that illimitable vastness merely to find that 
another infinite vastness has taken its place. 

Space, we presume, is an extraordinary thing to philosophize 
upon. Or is it not a thing? Is it a no-thing? Whatever it may be, 
it certainly deserves the consideration of thinkers. It is the one 
curiosity of the universe, the one thing which thought’ is incapable 
of limiting. Moreover, we are not merely compelled to admit that, 
it is without limits, the fact of its eternal nature forces itself upon 
our mind. The latter is absolutely incapable of conceiving ‘a condi- 
tion of no-space. The history of the development of our solar sys- 
tem is written on the brow of space. Stars and meteors, appearing 
and ‘disappearing, are dots and flashes of fire kindled and extin- 
guished in an everlasting world of space. Apsu and Tiamat, gods 
of the ancient Babylonians, brought forth an army of monster-gods 
that peopled the waters of the “deep.’’ Whence the “deep’’? Jehovah 
created the heaven and the earth, and darkness was on the face of 
the “deep.” Whence the “deep”? It existed before the dawn of 
creation. It was the indispensable, pre-existing background on 
which man was to embroider his star-world of gold and silver and 
blue. bal 

The spatial universe, then, is not only boundless but also eternal 
m its existence. A condition of no-space, at any time, is unthink- 
able. But the external world consists, besides a uriiverse of space, 
of a universe of matter. A billion heavenly bodies dot the infinite 
with their golden luster. What about’ the ‘size of this immense star- 
cluster? Is it measurable, or is it immeasurable? For the present, 
let us assume that it is measurable, that a boundless emptiness 
engulfs it, and that within that emptiness the stupendous process of 
cosmic evolution occurs in a-region ‘which is smaller than’a pinhead. 
Our interest is centered in the question, whether or not the external 
world owns .a dual nature. To all appearances, it consists’ of mai- 
ter and space, the réspectivé natures of which’ aré totally different. 
Reason, however, will contradict appearances. From the fact that 
something exists which is infinite in its totality, it immediately fol- 
lows that nothing but that something exists.’. That which is infinite 
is all. Nothing can be added to-it; nothing subtracted from it: The 
suggestion, therefore, that’ something’ else: exists besidés: in ‘separa- 
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tion from, and independently of, the infinite, is absurd. No matter 
whether our senses tell us that the so-called material universe is sus- 
pended im the infinite, the fact remains that it necessarily is of the 
infinite. The two apparently different external worlds of matte: 
and space own a single foundation of being. 

We grant, for the present, that the latter fact is difficult to per- 
ceive. We shall endeavor, in a future chapter, to explain why the 
external world presents a dual aspect. At this point, we wish to 
draw the reader’s attention to the following: if the external world 
is one thing and not two things, it should follow that the universe 
of matter is as eternal and as infinite in its totality as is the universe 
of space. Now, in our chemical laboratory we come face to face 
with eternity. Every schoolboy, at the age of sixteen, does when 
his teacher, with the assistance of scales and a burning candle, dem- 
onstrates the truth that matter is indestructible. . From the latter 
truth he concludes that the amount of matter in the universe re- 
mains forever the same. We particularly note the expression, for- 
ever. Again, we are dealing with this forever-business, a business 
which we are rather loathe to handle. We, generally, accept the 
statement that the amount of matter in the universe remains forever 
the same, znd let it go at that. As a consequence, its staggering 
importance escapes us. Our idea of forever, moreover, is a one- 
sided one. We apply it to the future, only, leaving the past com- 
pletely out of our considerations. We do this very thing on other 
occasions, for instance when speculating on the possibility of a 
future existence. The !atter should be eternal. As regards the past, 
we are satisfied with the explanation that our ultimate origin is noth- 
ing. But it is a strange immogtality which is born. Our own con- 
ception of eternity accepts neither a beginning nor an end. . The 
idea of infinite time with a beginning is as ridiculous, we think, as 
the one of infinite space with a starting point. The universe of mat- 
ter is eternal in the absolute sense of the word. In its totality it is 
unchangeable. Its parts are subject to constant change. 

Our acceptance of the fact that the universe of matter is both 
uncreated and indestructible as a whole disposes of the innumer- 
able difficulties involved in the theory of creation. No logical mind 
actually can conceive of creation. The supreme created the universe 
either from something or from nothing? If from something, then 
whence that something? From something else? Then, whence that 
something else? As far as the idea of creation from nothing is 
concerned, what is nothing? We can only conceive of nothing in 
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the sense of its being something. Either of the two following ques- 
tions therefore presents itself: Whence that something? Whence 
that nothing? But the matter is immediately disposed of by another 
argument. The argument is this: if the supreme be infinite, how 
then can there be question, at any time, of creation? What is there 
to create? How can anything be added to that which is already 
infinite? If such addition were possible, then the so-called infinite 
was not infinite in the first place. 

The eternal nature of the material universe as a whole is neces- 
sarily linked with its infinite nature. Time and space, everlastingness 
and the infinite, are inseparably associated. Only that which is in- 
finite is everlastingly unchangeable. It cannot possibly become more 
than what it is at any time, as it is everything from the beginning 
of beginnings. It cannot become less than what it is at any moment 
without something becoming nothing, the idea of which is a logical 
absurdity. Eternity, therefore, rests upon unchangeability, and un- 
changeability is the attribute of that which is infinite. 

To return to the possible dual nature of the external world, the 
infinite-eternal nature of the material universe and that of the spa- 
tial universe are necessarily identical. It will be immediately agreed 
that the existence of only a single infinite, as well as that of a single 
eternity, are logically possible. The conclusion, therefore, forces 
itself upon us that the external world of matter and space is one 
thing which is infinite-eternal as a whole. 

The latter conclusion loses something of its startling nature when 
we consider that the idea of body and the idea of space are insep- 
arably associated. When we think of a body, we think of space. 
We say that matter occupies space, as we say of a person that he 
occupies a chair. The chair and the person are two entirely dif- 
ferent objects, and there exist a multitude of things which a person 
can occupy. The interesting fact concerning matter is that it can 
occupy but a single thing: space. Interesting ,also, is the appar- 
ently simple statement: no space, no matter. 


THE ADVENTURE OF FAITH 


BY F. M. BENNETT 


IFE is an adventure. It is beneficently full of risks and uncer- 
ie tainties That is what gives it charm and zest. Not all life 
succeeds. Much of it dies in the adventure of trying to live. It 
does not all arrive at the goal for which it seems fitted. Often the 
ends of life are defeated and it is made to serve other ends, com- 
pelled through defeat to enter other lives and into the very struc- 
ture of the world. This is not to say that it does not render a serv- 
ice in its seeming defeat. Perhaps, in thus dying in its efforts to 
live it serves other life more perfectly than it could serve its own. 

The adventurous nature of life is seen in all living experience. 
There is a risk in the actions of even the lowest cell forms of life. 
When the living cell ventures to obtain food, to multiply or repro- 
duce itself, it often. meets destruction in the process. The composi- 
tion of the earth, of its rocks and its soils, gives evidence of the 
adventure of life. The living forms that have perished to produce 
these are evidence of the risks they have taken. 

Every contact of life with the world, or with other life, is a con- 
tact of adventure. It is therefore a contact of faith. In such con- 
tacts there is always present the element of uncertainty, of risk. 
Will it bring benefit or harm? That question must be answered 
through experience. Every movement, every moment of life has 
its risks which may not be realized. Nevertheless they are there. 
That is what gives worth, charm, beauty to living beings. 

In the philosophy of Henri Bergson it is this very risk, this ad- 
venture in life which gives it all its meaning, all its significance. It 
is this which distinguishes life from inert material and makes pos- 
sible the creation of higher and nobler forms of life. If life should 
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cease to reach out in adventure, in a more or less conscious striv- 
ing for creation in new directions, life, he says, would cease, would 
vanish. It would be overcome by the crushing weight of that which 
is dead. 

If this is true for all forms of life, for the human this should be 
especially the day of adventurous living. 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 
Ye who are tired and weary of sinning, 
Here is a thought for you.” 


No condition or circumstance is hopeless to the person who is will- 
ing to take a risk in order to change it. Our days would be intoler- 
able if we knew beforehand just what they would be worth to us. 
It is well that we do not know what of good or ill they may briny 
forth. That is largely left for us to determine. 

So for us humans these are days of adventure and therefore 
days of faith. If there were no uncertainty or risk in them, how 
long could we keep the spirit of trust, courage, good will? It is 
sure that those who are most able to make certain what each day 
shall bring do not see life at its brightest and best. We need the 
adventurous aspect of each day to keep us from falling into hope- 
lessness regarding the experiences of life. 

There is nothing that will more thoroughly take the zest out of 
living than to be compelled to follow a changeless routine. It speaks 
well for the quality of human nature that so many who are so com- 
pelled still have ways of keeping up their courage and their inter- 
est in life. Modern methods of industry so largely tend to make 
machines out of men, so largely give the certainty of changeless 
toil, that the reaction from the depression of it is a real and con- 
stant danger to the social order. In the division of labor, in the 
monotony of constantly dealing with small parts of it, often there 
is left little room for the exercise of the adventurous nature of the 
soul. For many people the power of trust in the face of risk is 
lessened and life becomes stale and unprofitable. Perhaps the evi- 
dent monotony of living and working which such conditions impose 
is responsible for much of the cynicism and pessimism which is so 
often expressed towards higher and worthier aspects of life. The 
restlessness of our time is largely the result of such conditions. Is 
it not because there is so little room left for the expression of the 
adventurous nature of life, and therefore little room for faith in 
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life itself that such restlessness becomes a danger to common wel- 
fare? 

But should we expect less of this restlessness in certain groups 
whose lives are largely lived in dull routine? So long as conditions 
under which they live and work are such that there is not prope: 
time for wholesome change we may not expect much in the quality 
of their lives. If we narrow the world to a humdrum of experi- 
ence for any soul he is likely to wither. But if he does not he must 
in some way break through his limits in the natural adventure on 
which he exercises his faith. 

This is apparently the underlying reason for much of the indus- 
trial and social restlessness of our time. In our haste to accumulate 
possessions we have made slaves and machines of a large part of 
humanity. The result is that where the wrong of it has been rec- 
ognized there is inevitable disturbance. We have by no means seen 
the end of it nor shall we till there are larger opportunities for the 
expression of spiritual capacity on the part of the workers. We 
may not safely assume that man can “live by bread alone,” and 
therefore strive only to make provision for a full supply of bread. 
We live by ideas and ideals, by every ‘word of God,” that is, by 
every divine capacity, and we do not truly live till we are free to 
exercise these capacities. We must make room for life’s adven- 
tures in order to have faith in life itself. 

What is the meaning of this faith, this trust, which requires such 
opportunity for adventure in order really to live? In what must 
we have faith? 

First, we must have a trust in the reliability and reality of the 
universe. We must believe in the world. Unconscious it may be, 
unrealized and unformulated, but the living soul must believe in the 
world in which he finds himself. It is a real and reliable world. We 
may depend on it and on its order. We may enter into its ways 
and find ourselves at home in it. If we meet it with fairness it will 
mieet us fairly; if we meet it defiantly, with arrogance, suspicion, it 
will meet us in the same spirit, and will disown us. If we mieet it 
with good will it will show good will to us. So we may trust the 
world as a real and large place which gives us much experience for 
the perfecting of life. 

Then this faith is trust in the reality and worth of our knowl- 
edge. What we know about the world and its life is a worthy reality 
for us. If we do not trust our experience with it, and believe that 
it is worth while, our knowledge becomes, indeed, “vanity and a 
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striving after wind.” But we do naturally believe in the reality and 
worth of our knowledge, and do not even question it, while we con- 
stantly seek for more that we may have the power to go forthat all 
times without fear. 

Again we find this faith to be a trust in our own lives. We trust 
our ability to overcome difficulty, to conquer, and to find ourselves 
worthy in all changes and experiences. Normal life trusts itself. 
It naturally and as a divine right believes in the worth of the soul. 
It feels the stirring of divinity within. Where life does not trust 
itself it is not fit to make adventures in living. Where it does trust 
itself and does believe that it can overcome it proves its faith by 
its works. 

Then there is a natural trust in human companions. This is the 
evidence of faith in human nature and in its essential worth. If one 
is to amount to anything himself he must have confidence in his 
fellows. There is no more destructive attitude than that which looks 
constantly with suspicion upon the actions and motives of others. 
There is evil outcome for him who habitually thinks evil of his 
neighbors. But to trust others, to believe in their worth, in their 
good intentions is to gain strength. To think well of human nature 
in general is wholesome and enables us to venture much for the 
sake of other lives. 

As a result of such an attitude, such a faith, one should gain 
great confidence in the progress of life as a whole. This should 
mean that we believe in “all the good the past hath had,” in the 
worth of the present and in the better care to come. Normal faith 
requires that we have some prophetic vision of the great good which 
the future will bring. If one has such insight then, as one says, 
“nothing is too grand for the future to accomplish, nothing too holy 
for the race to attain. To limit yourself is to close doors that might 
otherwise be opened to strength. To limit the future is to limit 
God.” 

Finally, then, we must have faith in God if we would profit by 
the adventurous life. If we would really have an end and mean- 
ing in life with this we must somehow start. It would be a blind 
world which had not divine life at the heart of it. With what good 
heart could we venture forth, with what good will could we meet 
the experiences of life if we did not assume as source and warrant 
for our confidence a center of divine good will? 

Now, this is no creed. This is but a partial statement of an 
attitude which we. must take if we would venture wholesomely into 
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the experiences which life brings. It is but a slight indication of the 
natural attitude which we should take towards the great adventure 
of life. Here we need something more than creed. We need con- 
fidence, courage, some inner power which shall send us forth always 
with a brave heart. When it is matter of the soul’s life no external 
power can be a guarantee of safety. That must come from within, 
must spring from the innate strength, the natural abilities of the 
spiritual life. It is this attitude of wholesome trust which will pre- 
vent us from becoming hard or bitter, keep us from being cast down 
through defeats, keep us whole and victorious when we are tested 
by events. “To him that overcometh” and only to him, come the 
fruits of faith. 

The creeds of the moral and religious life of man are the at- 
tempts to express in full finality the contents of faith for those who 
hold them. But if we attempt to make them fixed and changeless 
standards for all succeeding generations we are taking counsel of 
our fears rather than of our faith. When we attempt to make others 
conform to cherished standards, or to follow established practices, 
assuming that these are good for all time, then we make them hin- 
drances for faith. To say of our creed or of our present conviction, 
as practically so often has been done,” as it was in the beginning it 
is now and ever shall be world without end,” is to put a blight into 
human life and to impede its divine progress. 

There is a better way: It is the way which makes of faith itself 
an adventure. If we daily meet our experiences ‘trusting that the 
divine life who has led us hitherto will lead us farther on; if we 
find that life itself is an adventure, we may expect faith to grow 
stronger, more beautiful and wholesome. We shall expect it to 
change, to grow stronger as life grows richer. Shall we not expect 
that new and better forms of its expression will rise to lead the 
spiritual life? 

Beware of fixed creeds and the assumption of changeless con- 
victions. They are creeds of life and for life, and life is full of 
change. This is an adventurous world. It is an adventurous life. 
We are on our way, and we are going to meet new experiences, and 
in the might of our faith in the eternal goodness we are going to 
make them better experiences than the world has heretofore known. 

In the presence of such an attitude, of such a faith, the old as- 
sumption that humanity is sick, constantly in need of a physician 
in order to live at all, the assumption that this is a lost human world, 
and that only a few who believe, and conform to the immovable 
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convictions announced in the past will be among those who are 
saved, becomes the poorest and weakest kind of unfaith. 

It is a growing world, and, in spite of all that has tended to 
retard it, and to blight it, and to make it after one familiar pattern, 
it has grown in moral and spiritual power up to this present. Ours 
is the future and the future is for all. We may not safely depend 
on the special privileges for the few, but on the essential oppor- 
tunity for all souls. We are to make real the time when each shall 
live for all and all for each. We are to make the great adventure of 
faith which affirms that all human souls are the children of one 
spiritual Father, and should be growing children sharing to the full 
his truth and love. It is our privilege to make this a growing reality. 

This is to have faith for the adventure of life and to make the 
great adventure of an ever-growing faith. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS AND THINGS MODERN 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


@)s truer progress is that advance of inward enlightenment 
and spiritual delicacy which holds no brief for mischief, follv 
or atavistic impulses. It makes no base concessions to bare physical 
acquisitions nor does it offer any loud eulogy on the material per- 
fection of external things. Its applauded achievements indeed are 
usually found formally set up in the vulgar world of sense and tang- 
ible quantity, but seldom in the nobler world of spirit and intangible 
powers of character. The speed and luxury of our living lend no 
credential tc our truer progress, though they do seem to command 
quite an extensive clientele among the world’s elect. As being listed 
among the leading causes of most of our modern chaos and corrup- 
tion they are really rather antithetical and exclusive of any actual 
achievement of the good, any real improvement in the life or char- 
acter of men. They surely enough do lend a goodly store of pres- 
tige to our fine exteriors, our dress and diplomatic manner of gain- 
ing a livelihood; they foster further patronage of the physical 
follies and mechanical mischiefs with which our modern days so 
raucously resound, but they most certainly fail to nurture any noble 
courage, they lend but feeble support to moral fibre even when it 
has miraculously become somewhat matured, and they almost wholly 
miss the aim of any generous social temper, any philosophical refine- 
ment, any friendly devotion, or any spiritual aspiration. 


Life’s highest ideal is not one of the Horation otiwm cum digni- 
tate, but one of toil and love, thought and courage, faith and gener- 
osity. Life can get along without dignity with fair success and hap- 
piness, but not without energetic activity, the enthusiastic effort to 
achieve some great ambition, some work of art or science, some 
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worthwhile social fellowship. Even a retired gentleman should still 
take sufficient exercise to keep fit for the struggle which gives zest 
and fascination to life. Whether it be in modern Massachusetts or 
in ancient China our conception of a gentleman is of one who is 
actively concerned in some worthy work or cause, one who is honor- 
able, intelligent, kind, just, industrious, and free from all petty rival- 
ries, vulgar aims and plays for favor. He has conscious purpose to 
stay on the path of virtue, to follow Nature’s laws, to trust in God 
and love his fellow man: he never feels that the Universe was made 
for him alone, seeing everywhere Divine Providence, intelligence, 
physical powers and sensory endowments tully as significant ana 
useful in the insects and lower animal world as in his own. Like 
the mystic he knows that no man gains his point by denying reality 
or otherwise trying to tear the great truths and beauties from Nat- 
ure’s brow, only to trample them in the dirt of his own foul enter- 
prises. 

Justice, rectitude, honesty, beauty, truth, love, courage, faith— 
all these are the great facts and values of human life; they cannot 
be rendered any less real or valuable because of some scoundrel’s 
spoliation of them, they cannot ever be blamed for the shrewd ad- 
vantage some clever hypocrite takes of them. But to have them warm 
and living within one’s bosom, giving daily expression to them in 
one’s whole conduct of life—that is ideal and exemplary, that is 
commendable and worthy of emulation. Cold negation, doubt and 
sloth are culpable of practically all the wrongs which desecrate man’s 
eminent domain; they hatch up mischiefs first in embryo which if 
left alone would have stayed quite harmless and impotent. If the 
whole Universe were of truly cynic mold the desolation and sterility 
would not match that of the sceptic’s soul when he denies the very 
things which color and fertilize his life. It is not the Universe which 
is author of whatever evil and corruption spoliate the world; it is 
man’s own devilish devices, his sophist scheming for success, his 
vandal vice and vulgar motivations. There is no cosmic chaos, no 
general disorder in Nature, she going always about her business with 
strict attention to law and order; but man’s affairs are ever in a 
mess, either ready for revolt or on the verge of other dire disaster. 
Man’s acquisitions pain him more than all the ruthless power of 
Nature, for he so often tries to force his will upon her kind yet 
austere disposition and she in turn pronounces judgment with no 
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regard to his petty plots and private purposes. No matter how sen- 
timental or sorrowing a man is, Nature looks on and decides his true 
deserts ; man’s pain and suffering are usually results of his own mis- 
chief, and do not fall upon him because of any malice or vengeance 
on the part of Nature. Modern man, it seems, is the weakest and 
most ignorant of any age yet listed in the weary chronicle of civiliza- 
tion; his spiritual culture is as yet mostly a sham procedure of spe- 
cious prestige, he is conscious of no pre-existence and is little con- 
cerned in his posthumous pilgrimage; he is ever ready to exagger- 
ate his petty philosophical powers but is still always afraid to be 
poor, never afraid of the insatiable demands of a false culture but 
cringing forever in despair lest his private patrimony, his meagre 
material attachments shall be swept away. 

This, I truly believe, as did William James in one of his charm- 
ing moods, is one of the worst faults and fallacies of the modera 
world, and of the educated classes especially. I{ nothing else mat- 
tered, it would still be a deplorable condition because it minimizes 
our less worldly ambitions ; it thwarts our nobler purposes, cools our 
passion for spiritual goods and brutally discounts the faith of rever- 
ent people everywhere. Devotion to the material world can never 
show an unswerving fidelity and devotion such as may be read into 
that Francesca da Rimini and Paola episode anticipated fifty thou- 
sand years ago in the archeological findings of the Grimaldi skele- 
tons, two crouching lovers holding fond embrace even in death, they 
seeming to have been buried alive. Even the clumsy machinery of 
modern educational methods, even so overly emphasized and statis- 
ticated as they have been of late, is fast failing to produce anything 


but philistines and fools whose mercenary palms forever itch for an 
easy living. Those grand and lovely spirits of yesteryear seem 
grown extinct, and all those kind heroic souls who used to counsel 
and console us seem ‘forgotten by the wayside while the speeding 
pleasure cars and heavy motor trucks pass to and fro. But few and 
lonely as we find them, they are occasionally at hand in times of 
need and still give inspiration and encouragement to our tragic cycle 
of existence. Their ways still charm the tastes of the elect, their 
heroism still throbs immortal in the breasts of those not yet wholly 
debauched by the maddening hedonism of the age. The pedagoge 
of today, like the demagoge of an obsolete political policy, can waste 
his creed on simple putty minds, but he has no tools to hew a marble 
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shaft in commemoration of man’s martyrdom for beauty, truth, 
honor, love and justice. 

An honest educational method will look to the wisdom of its 
ideals, it will examine and validate the efficiency of its apparatus, 
for these are what it works with, these are its patterns to follow in 
prospect of achievements worthwhile. No age can be counted truly 
great or strong whose leaders are mercenary or corrupt, whose 
heroes are vulgar, mediocre or selfish. It may be an age lavishly 
spending its forces and resources on material monuments to its in- 
dustry and conquests over Nature, but it will still be an age practi- 
cally devoid of spiritual achievement, practically still ignorant, nar- 
rowminded and irreverent. Saints and sages know the cause and 
remedy for this condition, but their counsels are invariably ridiculed 
and repulsed. Nevertheless, our own is just such an age, and I 
would advise simply this: that it might as well be honest at least 
with itself and see that these would-be “high points” of modern 
power and prestige are moral defects rather than powers of charac- 
ter, that their true nature, like its actual disposition and policy, is 
superficial and selfish rather than sturdy and heroic. No national 
strength or adequate self-defense can be built thereon, and in the 
event of trial or impending disaster what trust can be put upon a 
people who are born in a brutal environment, reared up in rhyomis- 
tic schools, given individual maxims in how to realize a specious 
happiness philosophy, and hence have no definite or decisive sense 
of cosmic unity, national safety or social duty at heart? And yet 
we can get away from mediocrity and the false democracy of the 
proletariat by still honoring and emulating that fast diminishing aris- 
tocracy of the wise, the virtuous, the heroic and the just. 

Emerson says that all things are known to the soul in her native 
realm, that although we cannot know all her natural history as a cir- 
culating power in the Universe, yet we do know that she partakes 
the general warmth of Nature and the Divine Intelligence of God. 
Thus are the sense-world devotees, empirical scientists, and worldly 
fools generally, rebuked for claiming that there are no such things 
as innate ideas, no spiritual economy or strictly moral conscience 
underlying man’s superficial physical life. It is just these subtle 
presences which prevent our life from being chaotic and insane; it 
is just our recognition or at least our power to recognize the possi- 
bilities of Nature which keép us in touch with the overworld, and 
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make us relish mystic raptures and consider them common sense. 
Bare sensory experience and physiological function are not enough, 
we still require the additional process of spirit to give us patterns 
of philosophy with which to lend meaning and system to our various 
points of contact with reality. The soul is a unit of cosmic energy, 
and it partakes of the three principles of such energy, viz: creative 
spontaneity, continuity and integrity. 

In a very portly volume of 875 pages, Dr. John M. Macfarlane 
has compiled forty years research and study in the deductions and 
inductions of modern evolutionism, a science which he has appropri- 
ately named Bionergics. It is noteworthy that he sees in continuity 
the great organizing power of the Universe, a principle to be rec- 
ognized as of extreme importance even in morality and religion (a 
point quite distinctly brought out and emphasized by Drummond). 
No system of philosophy can afford to deny the spiritual side of 
man’s nature, for that is what gives him any philosophical power at 
all, because it is part and parcel of the cosmic sobriety, its integrity 
and spontaneous activity being man’s chief credentials for immoy - 
tality. This, I believe, accounts in a large measure for the universal 
esteem which all honest scholars and thinkers feel toward Den- 
mark’s great sage. Harold Hoffding. whom the French Comptists 
mistakenly called “notre ami Effdong.” 

Emile Boutroux, however, is a French philosopher ire tries 
another tactical route for getting at the problem of how to make 
spiritual progress against an adverse world. His recent work on 
The Contingency of the Laws of Nature comprises the metaphysicat 
magic of a philosopher who admirably, but with questionable suc- 
cess contends against the many restrictions of human intellectual 
capacity, the fallibility of logical establishments, and the inscrutable 


dominance of death. He finds that the actual and unavoidable fact 
is that man is a finite center of life or of that sphere which offers 
possibilities of intelligent interest and experience; man really is no 
match as yet for the ruthless vandal power of Nature, his petty 
wishes and impotent will being always brushed aside in the vast 
decisions and disasters of natural procedure. The illusion of self- 
determination, like the delusioa of self-importance, is the film which 
dims our metaphysical as well as our realistic and impressionistic 
vision. Boutroux asks, Is the Universe absolute and necessitarian ; 


‘is its code of laws inflexible and mechanically precise in its fatal 
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eventuations? Or is it an open Universe; an infinite vale of pos- 
sibility, creative freedom, dramatic conflict, spontaneous will and 
ultimate (though hardly efficient or economically worthwhile) suc- 
cess? Thus do we look through the Cosmos for just those qualities 
and characteristics which we wish to cultivate in our souls; but if 
we are allowed to develop a sense of duty, integrity, justice, love 
and accurate judgment, it seems quite reasonable to think that these 
are already existent qualities in the natural world, the structure of 
the Universe. 

Accordingly we find good grounds for arguing that stability and 
necessity are no more fundamental characteristics of the Universe 
than change and contingency. We find that there are many phases 
of disparate existence, many separate cycles of reality; we find that 
the Universe is plurally real in the sense that there are several sys- 
tems or spheres of action whose functions are as separate as their 
structures. Even our own may be analyzed and found to consist in 
many lesse: domains such as those of the possible, the existential, 
notional, material, living, thinking, social and spiritual worlds. By 
dint of natural law they fall into a ready order and upward progress 
of amplitu:le and power. Each has its own degree of freedom to 
ect, its own skill-limits and action-patterns, its own proportion ot 
the Universal Fund of creative spontaneity, continuity and integ- 
rity ; and therefore the amount of contingency present in any sphere 
is always heuristic of a progressive development whose terms vary 
only with its freedom and skill, its aspirations and affections. 

The great ideal of all consists in drawing nearer to God, in re- 
sembling Him, each after its kind and according to its capacity for 
achievement. Truly enough, moral necessity exists, but it is not 
so much an urge or push as it is an inspiration and a guide; it does 
not exist as a gale driving us from behind, but as a beacon marking 
the route of destiny, encouraging and guiding us along our course 
of safety and duty. Spiritual progress is impossible without some 
measure oO; persistent good, some actual security from the pitfalls 
and vices of worldly life. Nature does all she can to guide us aright, 
even penalizing every misstep we take, but we must be ourselves 
erect without her stern support, we must exercise our own integrity, 
our own deyout ambition to be wise and good. 

Boutroux also shows that the various habits and prejudices of 


the metaphysical mind make up the various sources (codes of laws, 
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aims, ideals and principles) of our philosophies of Nature. And 
where all is intellectual contingency, how then can we expect to ever 
validly repudiate and destroy the necessity so loudly emphasized by 
the absolutist? The soteriology of empiricism, meaning a constant 
peirastic program of creative experiment and verification, is the 
solution of this problem of our philosophical redemption; and it 
must replace the historicist’s rationalized prospect of future possi- 
bilities prefigured in an over-selective, over-simplified, but insufh- 
ciently representative past. Our only reliable staff on the jagged 
upland path is the moral choice of noble motive, virtuous action and 
heroic spirituelle. As mystic rapture swells our dream-ship’s sails 
and we seek emprise on the soul’s inviting voyage, no hope is too 
sublime, no sacrifice too great, no toil too arduous. The storms of 
speculative contingency are no true hazard to our fortitude, the 
cross-tides of adverse circumstance or of foolish conduct are not 
good cause for alarm. 

Such high prospects of progress in the coming age reminds me 
of Mazzini’s Faith and the Future, in which he tells us that true 
faith requires an aim that is capable of embracing life as a whole, 
it requires the power of concentrating all life’s numerous ideals and 
manifestations, the executive capacity of directing all our many 
modes of social activity or of repressing the unworthy impulses in 
favor of those more noble. In order to be an adequate confessional 
of devotioa and spiritual fidelity it requires an earnest, unalterable 
conviction that that aim shall be realized sometime, somewhere and 
somehow ; it also requires that that power shall be decisive and give 
significant purpose to the profound belief in either our own or some 
worthwhile vicarious mission, as well as the conscientious obligation 
to fulfil it. Above all, it requires the everpresent consciousness of 
Supreme Power divinely watching over the deeds of the faithful as 
they pursue the path towards its realization. Spiritual progress 
means spiritual accomplishment, development and intelligent expres- 
sion of soul; it means that we have achieved worthy aims and have 
given the prestige of purity to our loves and aspirations. These 
elements are indispensable to every honest faith, every reverent 
devotion to things divine; and wherever any one of them is want- 
ing we will have sects, schisms, schools, political parties, fads and 
fashions, but true and cosmic faith will never be in vogue; there 
will never be on every hand the sturdy martyrs of old, no one to 
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make heroic sacrifice, and only a quondam flourishing of those who 
seek constant hourly piety for the sake of a great religious idea. 
This latter condition is all too much the label on our modern situa- 
tion; we are mad with mercenary motive, we are foolish and extrav- 
agant world-seekers chasing selfishly and impatiently after the vani- 
ties of things modern. But the former condition, holding forth bold 
brief for noble faith, inspires new life and hope, encourages and 
energizes us to make new effort toward spiritual’ achievement. It 
is always a stroke of genius to catch fleeting truths and give them 
stable affection in the heart of man. It is always a token of spir- 
itual progress to have that power over material things which can 
and does render them no more seductive and misleading ; that capac- 
ity which empowers a man to practice courage, wisdom, justice and 
love. Such a strength of character makes for spiritual progress, 
and such a spiritual progress makes for both the honest doubt of 
things material and the honest faith in things divine. But it takes 
them both to give direction to our destiny, to make the future pre- 
exist in us, for we and our highest aspirations are creative of it. 
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JAPANESE BUDDHISM 
BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


ANY times the writer has put to Japanese friends the ques- 

tion: What is the state of Buddhism today, in the Land of 
Sunrise? Some have answered blandly, mada onagi des, still same 
is. Others have given a sharply different reply, shindé imasu, dying 
is. To declare of Buddhism in Nippon, that it holds now the position, 
which it had say four centuries ago, is only like making an analogous 
statement about Christianity in the Occident. Nevertheless, to main- 
tain of the Light of Asia, that it no longer brings comfort to the 
toiling myriads in the Extreme Orient, is again utterly erroneous. 
And, granting that the fair faith of Sakyamuni is waning, it would 
be almost impossible to exaggerate the refining influence, which it 
exerted of old in Japan. How came she to know and love the 
Indian creed? 


In the mid sixth century A.D., there ruled over the little realm, 
Kudara, in Korea, a monarch who was an ardent Buddhist, and they 
called his name Myong. It vexed him to think of the heathen con- 
dition, as he counted it, of his neighbors the Japanese; he was eager, 
that the people that sat in darkness should see great light. But 
being well aware, that proselytising is apt to give offence, Myong 
took a crafty step. He sent the reigning Japanese Emperor, Kimmet, 
a present. of umbrellas, a Buddhist sculpture being included in the 
parcel. This was in the year 552, Osaka being then capital of 
Nippon. And Kimmei was deeply interested in the letter extolling 
Buddhism, which the good Myong had written, to enclose with his 
gifts. The Japanese potentate feared, however, that if he sanctioned 
the preaching of the alien cult, he would incense the deities of 
the pristine Japanese :eligion, Shinto. Wherefore, he summoned 
a council at Osaka. 
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The Kojiki, or Records of ancient Matters, by O no Yasumaro, 
was completed in 712. Commonly described as the oldest history 
of Japan, it would be more aptly defined as the Bible of Shinto. 
And it need hardly be doubted that this creed, as it was in the remote 
days of Kimmei, was little different from what it was, when Yasu- 
maro wrote. For it is a religion, characteristic of a simple, primi- 
tive people, which is laid bare in his pages. The Kojiki relates that 
the Mikados are divine, being themselves descendants of the gods, 
and having been appointed by them to rule. Several of the Shinto 
deities are associated with forces in nature, for instance Amaterasu 
the sun-goddess. The faith embodies no moral code, calls neither 
for good deeds, nor for. mental development. And since it teaches 
men to pray for aid, to their own dead ancestors, also to the illustri- 
ous departed in general, in pre-Buddhist eras great care was taken, 
to minister to the deceased. Weapons and utensils were put in the 
graves, and they were frequently encircled by sculptures, to act as 
guardians. But these sculptures were little more than gropings at 
representation of the human form, and even the best of the Shinto 
temples were mere cottages. In short, the art of the period, like its 
religion, tells of a nation still essentially primitive. 

At the council summoned by Kimmei, the reception of Bud- 
dhism was hotly opposed by all the speakers, with the exception of 
one Soga. He pointed out, that already the Indian creed had been 
widely espoused in Korea and China. Was the Island Empire, 
Japan, to betray herself slow, he asked, in offering welcome to what- 
soever things were the mark, of the latest continental civilization? 
Nevertheless, 20 years after the coming of the gifts from Kudara, 
there were still very few Buddhists in the Sunrise Land. And it 
was clear that, would the Light of Asia spread its beneficent rays 
there, the faith must have an enthusiastic apostle. It should be 
borne in mind that, long ere the days of Myong and Kimmei, the 
Brahmin pantheon had been adopted by the Buddhist church. This 
was the cause of that church becoming a great impulse, to the fash- 
ioning of pictures and sculptures. And no doubt the keen esthetic 
tastes, with the Japanese Prince Shotoku, born in 572, were among 
the factors which led him to prefer the Indian religion to Shinto. 
Himself a musician and a sculotor, in boyhood he had as tutors, a 
fSorean and a Chinese. Perhaps they descanted to their brilliant 
pupil, on art being far more advanced in Korea and China, than in 
Nippon, And when, in 593, the Prince commenced to rule as Regent, 
the nominal sovereign being the Empress Suiko, he straightway 
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began to hurl prodigious energies into the furtherance of Buddhism. 

‘the young Regent ordained, that three of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures should be expounded throughout Japan. He wrote essays on 
Buddhist philosophy, and he gave lectures on the same. But with 
his fine sharp mind he realized that, if the ennobling capacities of 
the faith which he loved were to prove efficacious, if they were to 
bring sweetness and light to his country, he must personally be a 
practical Buddhist. He must set an example, of the charity incul- 
cated by Sakyamuni. Laboring to defend the common people against 
tyranny from the baronial class, seeking to heighten with the latter 
the sense of honor, and working to reform judicature, Shotoku 
wrote on this subject, a remarkable series of maxims. In connec- 
tion with one of the Buddhist temples which he founded, he insti- 
tuted an asylum for the poor, a hospital, and a dispensary. In the 
manipulation of foreign politics, he stood resoluiely for pacific meas- 
ures. Nevertheless, like all men of high talent, he had pride. He 
was the earliest Japanese ruler, who wrote to the court of China, in 
terms which implied that Japan was a power, no less important than 
her big neighbor. And on receiving the Regent’s bold letter, the 
Chinese monarch was furious. Was he unaware, of the rapid 
changes which Buddhism was enacting in the Island Empire? 

A long, and absorbing preoccupation .with Shotoku, was super- 
vising the construction of the Buddhist temple, Horiuji, close to 
Nara, which town is near Osaka. In his enthusiasm, the princely 
supervisor contrived, to bring Korean artificers to help him. And 
consequently, in general style Horiuji is similar to the Buddhist 
fanes, built contemporaneously with it in Korea and China. When 
Shotoku died in 621, primitive art was over in Nippon. Largely 
through the Prince’s own beautiful work. as a carver of Buddhist 
images, there were now Japanese Buddhist sculptors, fashioning 
things of high beauty. In 701 there was promulgated a new code 
of laws, almost a replica of a code which had been lately drawn up 
in China. Hitherto, it had been the custom to change the seat of 
rule, on the accession of each Mikado, but in 710 Nara was chosen 
as a permanent metropolis. Already, Buddhism had been definitely 

professed by a big number of people of the upper classes, and soon 
the faith received ardent abetting from the Nara court. 

It was the Mikado Shomu, crowned in 724, who vied with the 
late brilliant Regent in devotion to the Indian creed. Shomu’s piety 
was shared amply by his wife, Komyo; like Shotoku before them, 
these monarchs sought to carry Buddhist teaching into practice 
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They engaged in philanthropic schemes, for example the founding 
of a second dispensary. And round about Nara, the royal pair built 
stately Buddhist temples, in the continental mode of architecture, 
which had been shown forth by Horiuji. Of these fanes was Todaiji, 
wherein was erected the largest metal sculpture in the Orient, a 
bronze of Dai-nichi Nyorai, supreme god in the Buddhist pantheon. 
If this particular image is a very poor one, its making was accom- 
panied by that of a wealth of fine glyptic works. In the seven- 
hundreds, Japanese sculpture reached almost suddenly its highest 
glory ; the golden age in the art continued, till early in the next cycle; 
and the masterpieces were all Buddhist images. From the eighth 
century likewise dates the oldest Japanese painting extant, a study 
of a Buddhist goddess. The same period witnessed the invention 
of the katakana, or Japanese syllabic script, people in Japan having 
heretofore written, solely with the Chinese ideographs. The same 
era looked on the inauguration of printing in Nippon, and it was a 
passage from the Buddhist Scriptures, which was printed on the 
million leaflets then disseminated. The Kojiki, it has been seen, was 
completed in 712; in 720 was finished the Nzhongi, or Chronicle of 
Japan; and in or about 748 was begun the compiling of the first 
anthology of Japanese poems. At this date, versification contests 
were the favorite pastime in the royal palace. And the mere fact 
that ladies took part in these competitions, illustrates well how 
refined was the life of the imperial circle. In brief, the advent of 
Buddhism resulted, in the Japanese upper classes espousing before 
the eighth century was far advanced, the current civilization and 
culture of the Asiatic mainland. But was this step, along with the 
profession of Buddhism among those people. indeed attended by a 
complete change of belief on their part? And how did the Buddhist 
doctrines fare, among the masses ? 

When, just prior to the Empress Suiko’s accession, the Mikado 
Sushun was assassinated, Prince Shotoku contended that the violent 
death was retribution, for sins which the murdered king had com- 
mitted in a previous existence. To the great majority, however, 
high besides low, the Buddhist theory that sinners will return to the 
world, either as lower animals or as people, was hard to reconcile 
with the Shinto belief, that dead ancestors have power to help their 
descendants still ving. Determined to overcome this obstacle, the 
Buddhist clergy in Japan, soon after Shotoku’s day, preached that 
transmigration does not commence till a hundred years after death. 
This gave Japanese the opporiunity of becoming Buddhists, while 
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not wholly forsaking Shinto. For the crafty declaration inferrea, 
that people might pray to parents and grandparents, if not to remote 
forefathers, since it was possible that these were moving about on 
earth in rsincarnated form. But although ministering to the dead, 
by surrounding the grave with sculptures, faded from custom, faith 
in the Shinto gods remained strong with a legion in all classes. And 
on the erection at Todaiji, of the colossal image of Dai-nichi Nyorai 
a Buddhist priest, Gyogi, delivered a sermon, designed to checkmate 
the Shintoists. His claim was that their sun-goddess, Amaterasu, 
was in actuality an avatar of the supreme Buddhist divinity, repre- 
sented in the huge sculpture. In 794, the metropolis was removed 
from Nara to Kyoto. And soon afterwards the renowned Bud- 
dhist hierarch Kobo Daishi (774-835), preached that not Amaterasu 
only, but all Shinto deities, were avatars of personages in the Bud- 
dhist pantheon. The dual creed thus inaugurated, a belief simul- 
taneously in the old religion and the new, became ere Kobo’s death, 
almost universally the acknowledged cult. Here, then, in this ab- 
sorption of the indigenous faith of Japan. lay the distinctive thing 
in Japanese Buddhism. 

As the ninth century passed into the tenth, painting soared tu 
splendor in Nippon. At this era the finest pictures, like the rare 
sculptures of earlier, were all or nearly all Buddhist works. But it 
is hard to say whether, on the spread of the Light of Asia, it really 
brought much material benefit to the masses. For written data 
about them, at the epoch of that event, are scarce in the extreme. 
In the Nihongi, however, it is at least told that, on Prince Shotoku’s 
death, he was passionately mourned by the commonalty. And it is 
most unlikely they would have done this, tinless some success had 
attended the Regefit’s lifelong efforts on their behalf. In the earlv 
days of Buddhism in Japan, people resisted stoutly the endeavor, 
to prevent them killing animals for food: naturally a heinous crime 
in the opinion of those orthodox Buddhists who, like Shotoku, 
believed in réincarnation. In fact, there never came a time, when 
more than a fraction of Japanese refrained from such shedding of 
blood. But the literature of Nippon, subsequent to the union of 
Buddhism with Shinto, embodies many things which show that, 
despite this addiction to slaughter, there had come to be widely 
alive the feeling that the réincarnation theory was true. Neverthe- 
less, there was by no means renounced the idea that it was good 
to placate and adore progenitors. Nor did the union of the creeds 
destroy the Shinto tenet, that the Mikados were divine. In 1192 
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was founded the Shogunate, or military dictatorship; it speedily 
became the governing force, the crown devolving into a shadow of 
authority. And in 1348 the Shogunate was made an hereditary 
office with the Ashikaga family, who held it till 1573. But the 
Shoguns were always nominally subservient to the sacred Emperors. 

If the assertion that the house divided against itself cannot stand, 
is one which may logically be supported, conversely it may well be 
urged that, when there goes forward the copious disparting of a 
religion, this tells of active thought with the religionists. And, in 
Nippon, with all her prolonging of Shinto beliefs, there was abund- 
ant dividing of Buddhism into shu or sects. It is usual to speak of 
the Light of Asia, as being of two main branches, Great Vehicle and 
Lesser Vehicle. There is sometimes classed as separate from those, 
the Middle Way, which, however, is a section of the Great Vehicle. 
It is the latter which teaches that a man must arrive at intellectual 
enlightenment while he is still in the corporeal state, would he pass 
onwards after death to Nirvana. The votaries of the Middle Way, 
while accepting this doctrine, add to it an intricate philosophy, whose 
chief point is, that on earth nothing exists, save in human imagina- 
tion. And the Lesser Vehicle is the original, or primitive form of 
Buddhism, inculcating merely, that whoso leads an exemplary life, 
will not be called on to return to this vale of tears. On demise, he 
will be rewarded by annihilation. 

It was the Great Vehicle which was known at first in Japan. But 
in 625 there went there a Korean priest, Ekwan, who expounded 
the Middle Way; and who likewise, presumably because he desired 
to win the masses, preached the simple gospel of the Lesser Vehicle. 
The outcome was the establishing of a Middle Way body, San Ron 
Shu, or the Sect of the Three Metaphysical Books; also of a Lesser 
Vehicle body, Jojitsu Ron Shu, or the Sect of the Perfection or 
Truth. These denominations were short-lived; by the time they 
passed away, other Buddhist churches had been begun; and there 
enrolled, themselves in them the people, who had been members of 
the two above-named. In 654, a Japanese prelate, Dosho, instituted 
a Middle Way persuasion, the Hosso Shu, sometimes called the 
Yuishiki. Hosso Shu signifies, the Sect whose Members study the 
Nature of Things; Yuishiki means Idealism; and the church so 
entitled is extant even now. In 658 a Japanese hierarch, Chitsu, 
inaugurated a Lesser Vehicle sect, the Kusha or Treasure. But 
like its predecessor founded by Ekwan, it faded away soon, the 
members joining other Buddhist fraternities. Among the canonical 
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books of Buddhism, is the Scripture of the extensive Flower-adorr= 
ing Gospel. And in 725 a Chinese priest, Dosen, started in Nippon 
a Great Vehicle sect, whose appellation, Kegon, is a contracted 
equivalent of that, of the said Scripture. For it was on this work 
that Dosen baséd his sermons, and the Kegon Shu has survived to 
the present day. In 754 a Chinese missionary, Kanshin, brought 
about the inception in Japan of a Lesser Vehicle sect, the Ritsu or 
Discipline, this also having survived till now. As early as the eighth 
century, there was talk about some of the Buddhist churchmen 
being corrupt, objections being raised, in particular against their 
being a great power in affairs of state. In 805 a Japanese priest, 
Dengyo, eager to bring reform, for he was a very earnest man, insti- 
tuted the denomination of Tendai. And it was almost simultaneously 
that the Shingon church was founded by Kobo Daishi, who has been 
already spoken of. The name of Tendai is derived from that of a 
mountain in China, Tien Tai, and Shingon means New Word. Den- 
gyo and Kobo were friends; the sects of their starting both belong 
to the Great Vehicle ; and both are in existence yet. 

The basic difference, between the Great Vehicle organizations, 
was from the outset comparatively small. The distinction of the 
Kegon was only that it laid stress; on the excellence of certain cardi- 
nal virtues, upheld in the Scripture from which the sect took its 
name. The Shingon, dealing far more than the Kegon and Tenda1 
in elaborate and mysterious ritual, likewise acquired soon the repu- 
tation, of being lax in demand for morality, among its members. In 
centuries immediately following that, which saw the activities of 
Dengyo and Kobo, there grew steadily louder the outcry against the 
Buddhist ciergy. Wealthy and luxurious, they had set up great 
monasteries, which were now :n some cases bristling with weapons 
of war, the monks undergoing military drill. Out of the spirit of 
inquiry, which these abuses evcked, came four new churches. And 
as will transpire in studying them, the usual mode, of classifying 
Buddhist persuasions as either Great Vehicle or Lesser Vehicle, is 
scarcely adequate. For the new denominations were rather closer 
to Christianity than to Buddhism in general. 

Of personages in the Buddhist pantheon in Amida, venerated 
by every sect. It is sometimes contended that Sakyamuni himself 
mentioned this deity with obeisance; for he is supposed to have 
been originally a king, who lived in India long ages before Saky- 
amuni. It is held that Amida renounced his throne so that he might 
become a Buddha; in other words, so that he might arrive at the 
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intellectual enlightenment necessary for the welfare of his soul. 
These contentions hint, that the central idea of the Great Vehicle 
had been familiar in India, prior to the advent of the alleged father 
of Buddhism. Be that as it may, it was in 1100 that Ryonin gave 
inception to the Yuzu Nembutsu church. It was in 1174 that Genku 
inaugurated the Jodo Shu; in 1224 Shinran Shonin the Jodo Shin 
Shu; and in 1275 Ippen the Ji Shu. All these priests were Japa- 
nese; the sects they founded are all extant still, and each has special 
association with Amida. 

Yuzu means circulation, and Nembutsu is a contraction of Namu 
Amida Butsu, or Hail to the Buddha Amida. For Ryonin taught 
that people ought to view this deity, as Catholics in the Occident 
regard the Virgin, namely as an intercessor with the Almighty, on 
behalf of their souls. Jodo means Pure Land (i. e., Heaven), and 
Genku proclaimed that Amida’s renunciation of his throne had been 
enacted, not for that personage’s own good exclusively, but for the 
redemption of mankind. Wherefore, it is by faith in the remote 
sacrificial being, and not by righteous deeds, that salvation may be 
won, continued the Jodo founder. And he advocated interminable 
utterance of the adoring phrase, Namu Amida Butsu. Jodo Shin 
Shu means the True Sect of the Pure Land; this church likewise 
accepts the doctrine of redemption through Amida ; and alone among 
Japanese Buddhist organizations, the Jodo Shin has a married 
clergy. Ji Shu means Time Sect, and apart from inculcating salva- 
tion through Amida, the peculiarity of the Ji is simply this. Ippen 
had travelled widely, preaching; and the church of his founding 
has a law, that its head hierarch should practise itineracy. 

It was in 1191 that a Japanese priest, Eisai. began theological 
expositions. which led almost instantly to the starting of yet another 
Great Vehicle body, the Zen Shu or Contemplation Sect. flourishing 
still. In addition to upholding contemplation, the Zenists attached 
high value to spartanism, whence their church gained support espe- 
cially from the soldier class. The Scripture of the Lotus of the 
good Law, is of the canonical books of Buddhism; Japanese equtiva- 
lents of that name are Myohorengékyo and Hokké: and this Scrip- 
ture was extolled as supreme by the Japanese priest, Nichiren (1222- 
1282). His followers thus came to be known as the Hokké Shu, 
being also styled sometimes, the Nirchiren Shu. But in claiming 
as he did that he was not the founder of a sect, Nichiren was right. 
For the Hokké had long been a favorite book with the Tendai pre- 
lates ; or to look further back, it was among those writings, on which 
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Prince Shotoku lectured. The Hokké Shu may be described as a 
Great Vehicle body, of strong evangelical predilections, and it is 
thriving yet. 

Fine Buddhist paintings continued to be wrought frequently, 
up till the thirteenth century. This witnessed the dawn of woodcut 
pictures, the art in which Nippon was to win ultimately her widest 
fame, and the first woodcuts were all studies of Buddhist deities. 
There was, too, in the thirteenth century, a revival of the glories of 
Buddhist sculpture, which renaissance endured, say a hundred years. 
Printing, from the remote day it began, by multiplying a text from 
the Scriptures of the Light of Asia, remained for some seven hun- 
dred years, almost wholly concerned with reduplicating Buddhist 
theological treatises, and books in the canon of the Indian faith. 
These books were in Chinese, nor was it till the twentieth century 
that the canon was translated into Japanese. Under the Ashikaga 
Shoguns, in power as has been noted from 1348 to 1573, the clergy 
of Sakyamuni’s creed wore a triple laurel. Authors of most of the 
beautiful secular literature of the epoch, painters of most of its fine 
secular pictures, they were active in starting schools. Neverthe- 
less, as in days soon after Kyoto had been chosen capital, so also 
now, the priests were very ready for fighting. If hardly anything 
owing to the ceaseless baronial strife, which the Shoguns were in- 
capable of checking. And when the iron-handed soldier, Oda 
is known about the life of the masses before this particular period, 
it is only too well recorded that they suffered dire privation then. 
Nobunaga, tore down the Ashikaga Shogunate, he was determined 
that never again should the churches-vie with the baronage, in being 
an armed peril to the Sunrise Land. If he quelled the turbulent 
nobles, it was the relentless blows he struck at the more menacing 
of the temples and monasteries, which ended wealth with the Bud- 
dhist hierarchy. 

Iyeyasu, who established in 1603 the hereditary Shogunate of 
Tokugawa, was a member of the Jodo sect of Buddhism. and he 
was wont tc take advice from priests on affairs of state. The sec- 
ond Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, ordained that every mature male 
in Japan must be on the membership roll of some Buddhist temple, 
likewise that every household in the land must possess a Buddhist 
image. The fifth Shogun of the line, Tsunayoshi, showed himself 
a very orthodox devotee of Buddhism, founding as he did an 
asylum, for aged and infirm dogs and horses. It was the extraordi- 
nary genius of Iyeasu which, finally shattering the bellicosity of the 
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nobles, and creating at length a strong central government, brought 
for the populace tolerable comfort, with considerable education. It 
was just after Iyeyasu’s time, that the toiling myriads came to reflect 
that refinement of theirs, which has passed well-nigh into a proverb. 
Sociologists and artists have marvelled that the world-famous color- 
prints should have been essentially a popular art, sold as they were 
for a few copper coins each. And, in those early seventeen hun- 
dreds, in which this woodcut art began quickly to reach loveliness, 
nearly all people in Nippon had houses, with something of archi- 
tectural beauty. But remember, this culture with che masses was 
not exactly a new thing. It was the apogee of the civilization, in- 
troduced to the Island Empire ages before, by the coming of Bud- 
dhism. : 

As the nineteenth century neared meridian, and there grew 
active an anti-Shogunal party, they used as weapon the immemoriat 
Shinto theory, about the Mikados being divine. When the Shogun- 
ate was subverted in 1868, the legislative force, set in its place, was 
the revived authority of the crown. And, in consonance, Shinto 
was proclaimed the official religion. But the union, between that 
creed and the Indian one, was too firmly planted in the heart of the 
majority, to be lightly removed. Thus, while it is true there are 
today, multitudes of Japanese who call themselves Shintoists ana 
nothing else on the other hand all or seemingly all the avowed Bud- 
dhists are faithful, to the ancient Shinto belief, in the efficacy of 
prayer to their own ancestors. In their houses these Buddhists have 
a miniature shrine, for the purpose of ancestral worship. 

With the proclamation that Shinto was the national faith, the 
government essayed to make all shrines of the réinstated cult, com- 
pletely distinct. It endeavored to purge them of decorative items 
which, pertaining to Buddhist symbolism, told of the link between 
the indigenous and the foreign creed. In Nippon at present, there 
are about 70,000 temples of the Light of Asia, those of Shinto being 
nearly twice that number. It might be thought that exceptional pop- 
ularity would lie, with the simple tenets of Buddhism of the Lesser 
Vehicle. But on the contrary, the solitary church of that class still 
extant, the Ritsu, is among the very smallest of current religious 
fraternities. The Zen and the Jodo Shin are the two largest per- 
suasions, either of them being about the same size. The Shingo, 
with its fondness for ritual, comes third, being a good deal smaller, 
however, than Zen or Jodo Shin. The sole Middle Way sect still 
existing, the Hasso, is but a tiny affair, its fanes scarcely fifty, in 
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which paucity is ample significance. What shall it profit a man or 
woman in the hour of sorrow to hearken to the Middle Way phil- 
osophy, that nothing exists save in human imagination? It is nor- 
mal that, in times of darkness, strong active people should find a 
little respite in the Zen advocacy of spartanism. It is normal that, 
in times of tribulation, people should discover consolation in the 
_ Jodo Shin doctrine, that their souls will be miraculously wafted to 
the Pure Land, through the sacrifice of Amida. 


If these reflections are bound to rise, when studying the history 
of Japanese Buddhism, likewise they are bound to rise, when talk- 
ing of religion to the humbler Japanese folk. “You may become a 
cat,” was the saying to the writer, of a simple peasant woman, con- 
vinced of the truth of the réincarnation theory. ‘Which deity do 
you principally long to see in the hereafter?” she continued, adding 
that her own preference was for Kwannon, the Buddhist goddess 
of compassion. Here was a person who did really think of the 
pantheon as composed of veritable beings on whom she might one 
day look. But of Japanese observations concerning the faith of 
Sakyamuni, they are the words of a city-bred woman, of the toiling 
mult&ude, which bring the sweetest perfume in the recollection: 
“Buddhist teaching makes the heart gentle.” 


KNOWLEDGE INTERPRETED AS LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR 


BY LESLIE A. WHITE 


AN has spent a great deal of time thinking about himseit. 
M Piqued by voracious curiosity, he has attempted to define his 
station in the cosmos. The range of his speculations and conceits 
extends from filial kinship with a Creator, in whose name he pre- 
sides over the planetary center of the Universe, to status as one of 
many forms of organic life, precariously and temporarily infesting 
an insignificant speck of dust in a universe of suns. 


Out of this prolonged speculation have grown many “problems,” 
one of which is the problem of knowledge. There has been much 
speculation about Intellect and Knowledge. Volumes have been 
written on Epistemology, in attempt to determine what knowledge 
is, whether or not it is possible, and how. Nowadays, we are not 
so much concerned with deciding questions dialectically as empiri- 
cally. The tendency is to take the human being as a datum rather 
than a pre-conceived hypothesis; to study him objectively rather 
than to pit our notions of him one against the other. 


This point of view makes possible a new approach to the prob- 
lem of knowledge. We may dispense with such questions as whether 
or not knowledge is possible or “real.” We may begin with the 
individual, examine him in any way that we can, and report our 
findings. Whether or not this method will reach the “ultimate nat- 
ure’ of knowledge, is a question that may well await upon a thor- 
ough and exhaustive examination of our datum. 

Instead of metaphysics, we may begin with common sense. We 
have an animal that eats, sleeps, talks, laughs, wears clothes, uses 
tools, etc. There has been a great deal of energy dissipated in try- 
ing to determine man’s place among animals. Without going into 
this litigation, we may cite current reputable authority to the effect 
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that man differs from the other animals in his use of an articulate 
language and material tools. (Mind of Primitive Man, Boas. p. 96.) 
We accept this tentatively, as it is the best we have at this time, but 
we should rot hesitate to modify or discard it should further inves- 
tigation make it necessary. 

In our studies of animals, we have on the one hand behavior 
and on the other the biological organism. We may study one inde- 
pendently of the other, or we may attempt to correlate a datum in 
one cycle with a fact in the other. Thus we may examine the struc- 
ture of the organism, its composition, arrangement of parts, etc., 
without regard for its behavior; or we may occupy our attention 
with the behavior of the organism without regard to its mechanical 
structure; or we may correlate an act of behavior with a part or 
structure. We thus have three distinct modes of attack, any one, 
or all, of which we may use. In this paper, we shall-avail ourselves 
almost exclusively of one method. that of the study of behavior, i. e., 
what a person does where knowledge is concerned. We shall, per- 
force, leave the examination of the organism to further investiga- 
tion and instrumental experimentation, and, necessarily, the corre- 
lation of the two cycles must wait upon this also. 

The homing pigeon performs a feat which we can not explain 
in oreanic terms. Human conduct presents facts which can not be 
correlated with facts of the organism. But, keeping in mind the 
distinction made above. we see that we are justified in pursuing the 
facts of one cvcle to the disregard of the facts of another. Our 
procedure here will be to deal with the facts of human behavior 
which have to do with knowledge. as this term is used in common 
sense. 

As we have seen, man differs from other animals chiefly in the 
use of an articulate language and material tools. These are objec- 
tive facts of behavior. We do not know exactly what goes on in 
the organism when this behavior occurs, so we say that man has the 
capacity for abstraction. Just as the homing pigeon returns to his 
cote when released, not knowing how he does it, we say that he has 
a capacity, or instinct, for this kind of behavior. The term “capacity” 
here is just another way of saying that the organism does something. 

The implication of the expression “capacity for abstraction” is 
that man’s conduct involves an object that at once bears a relation- 
ship both to himself and to some other object. Thus a stone bears 
a relation to a fist and at the same time to a clam: the stone is used 
by the fist to crush the clam; a spear is used as an extension of the 
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arm to wound a foe; poison is taken from a serpent’s fangs and put 
on an arrow-tip. Thus man’s conduct involves relationships be- 
tween one external object and others as well as to himself. Animals, 
are ego-centric ; for them an external object bears only one relation- 
ship, which is to them direct—they do not use tools. 


A word is similar to a tool in this sense. Language may use 
vocal utterances, written characters or gestures.. In either instance 
the situation is the same in this respect: Something is done or made 
by the body. This act possesses a degree of objectivity which bears 
relationships both to its author and to some other object. Thus a 
word itself becomes an objective datum and bears a relationship both 
to him who uses it and to some other object, relationship or event. 
A word, then, is something like a tool, that man alone of all animals 
uses because of “his power of abstraction.” 


We have now a way of studying “knowledge” in an objective, 
empirical way. Whether there is any knowledge that exists apart 
from language is a question that may be considered after we have 
done all we can with this method of study. The problem as it may 
be stated now is this: We have an animal, man, who uses words—a 
language. The use of language is accomplished by bodily acts—be- 
havior ; language (or thinking) is a process of the body just as truly 
as are respiration and digestion. We mention this fact merely to 
illustrate our point of view; we are not here concerned with a cor- 
relation of physiological processes with words, but we take for 
granted an organism with the capacity for this kind of conduct. We 
wish to study and interpret this conduct which consists in the use 
of words. 


The use of language means labelling the universe. A word may 
be looked upon as a label which is attached to something else. It 
must be kept constantly in mind that a word has an objective exist- 
ence of its own, and that it bears a relationship both to him who 
uses it and to that which it labels. A word may label an object, a 

‘relationship or an event. Thus, such material objects that present 
themselves to our senses, as rocks, clouds, trees, etc., are labelled; 
these labels are nouns. Events, in the sense of occurring or hap- 
pening, are labelled, and we have verbs. Relationships are labelled 
by words classed as prepositions conjunctions, etc. We thus have 
the whole universe of “being”? and ‘“doing’—objects and move- 
ments—translated into a language order, conceptual rather than 
perceptual. But this language order is itself of an objective nature 
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as well as subjective, and it is the reaction of the body (biological 
organism) to this language order that constitutes “knowledge.” 

We have already seen how the universe as it presents itself is 
labelled with words. What then is “thinking” in such an interpre- 
tation? “Thinking” is a word that labels a physiological, bodily 
process that consists in the manipulation of words. (The term 
“thinking” may sometimes be used to designate a bodily process that 
does not involve the use of words, such as reverie, dreams, etc. I 
prefer to call these processes dreaming, and to reserve the word 
thinking for language processes.) Distinction must be made between 
words as mere vocal utterances and words as language. A parrot 
may vocalize a word, but he has no language; he is ego-centric and 
does not possess “the power of abstraction,” already explained. 
Hereafter in this paper it shall be understood that the term “word” 
shall be used in the sense of language. 

Thinking, then, is a bodily process of Renn of words in 
a certain way, for it is obvious that mere mouthing of words in a 
haphazard way does not constitute thinking. We must analyze and 
define this special way of manipulation of words. A baby is born 
with a greater or lesser number of pattern reactions, such as sneez- 
ing, but most of his behavior is learned. It requires some time for 
an infant to accomplish the eye-hand coordination, and it requires 
still further time and training for him to use an instrument or tool 
to do something to something else, e. g., to eat with a spoon. It is 
in the same way that language habits are built up, from the behavior 
standpoint, disregarding the physiological processes correlated with 
' these acts of behavior. Just as the baby learns to make the eye- 
hand-spoon-food-mouth combination, he learns to make the various 
combinations in the manipulation of words. The baby makes use 
of certain things in his environment in eating, bringing into the proc- 
ess such things and in such a combination as are necessary to accom- 
plish his purpose or end—eating. Language is a part of one’s en- 
vironment as truly as spoons and food are, and it is in a similar way 
that it is employed in effecting changes and accomplishing ends. 
Language, then, in its simplest forms, is simply a manipulation of 
words, in certain combinations, with reference to the things which 
the words stand for, and with reference to the purpose or end to be 
accomplished. 

What then is “knowledge” in terms of language behavior? What 
do we mean when we say that one “knows something’? A micro- 
organism avoids contact with some chemical; is this knowledge? A 
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dog will not come into the house because he “knows” someone will 
kick him; is this knowledge? A small boy “knows” that two times 
two are four, and that Tokyo is the capital of Japan; is this knowl- 
edge? Regardless of terminology, there is an essential difference 
between the first two instances and the third. We prefer to reserve 
the term “knowledge” to apply to the last mentioned example. It 
is in this instance that we have manifested that “capacity for abstrac- 
tion” which differentiates man from brute. The “knowledge” of the 
boy who knows that Tokyo is the capital of Japan and that there 
are whales in the sea, is based upon the use of words which at once 
bear a relationship to him and to some other facts which they repre- 
sent. The first two examples cited are cases of ego-centrism solely. 

The meaning of a word is simply the recognition of its dual re- 
lationship—-to the user and to that which it represents. This recog- 
nition is accomplished by the physiological organism in a way that 
can not as yet be explained in physiological terms. No more can 
we explain the “homing instinct” of the homing pigeon in physio- 
logical terms. We have these physiological capacities given. and in 
studying behavior, we take them for granted The meaning of a 
word is the same as the meaning of a tool. A savage uses a spear 
or a hammer. These have meaning to him: they supplement his 
physiological equipment and effect changes in his environment. A 
tool has meaning both to the user and to the material upon which it 
is used. A word has meaning to that which it represents just as 
truly as it does to him who uses it. We do not know why an ape, 
who has the physiological structure to use tools and language does 
not do so; we only know that he does not use them, and that man 
does. 

An idea is a word combination. It is not a haphazard collection 
of words, but an arrangement in such a fashion as to accomplish a 
purpose or to achieve an end. This is not to be thought of in any 
metaphysical teleological sense, but in a common sense way. Just 
as one would lay a log across a stream in order to cross it without 
wetting his feet, or use a needle to pick a thorn out of the flesh, so 
an idea, or word combination, is an arrangement of such words as 
will accomplish some purpose or end, such as description, command 
or inquiry. The,criterion of an idea is the correlation of the words 
and combination used with the objects, events and relationships 
which they represent, and also with the purpose of the user. The 
same is true with tools. In the two instances given above, one could 
not interchange the needle and the log and accomplish the desired 
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ends. We may have idea combinations as well as word combina- 
tions. 

Knowledge consists, then, in the acquisition of language habits— 
word combinations. (The use of the term “language habits” must 
not be confused with Watson’s language habits. There may or may 
not be similarities, but our use of the expression in this paper is 
entirely independent of the definitions and theories of Watson.) It 
is true that one learns something by discovery, such as radium, bac- 
teria, etc., but this does not become knowledge until it has been 
translated into the language order. We may now view knowledge, 
or bodies of knowledge, such as History, Literature, Mathematics, 
etc., in the light of our interpretation, as consisting of congeries of 
word or idea combinations, that have meaning to us and to objects, 
events or relationships for which they stand. 

How is learning to be interpreted in terms of language behavior? 
It is said that one learns “by experience.” We also learn by study 
ing. We do learn by experience, as the dog learned to avoid kicks 
by staying out of the house. We learn in laboratories by dissecting 
frogs, mixing chemicals, etc. But we also learn by reading and 
listening to lectures. We learn of the past in History, of foreign 
countries, of the heavenly bodies, etc. But this, too, is a form of 
experience, experience. in which we are subjected to a discipline of 
word and idea combinations instead of to.those things which they 
represent, so that the distinction between learning by experience and 
by study disappears since both are experience. Furthermore, what 
‘we learn by dissecting frogs is not knowledge in the human sense 
any more than a dog who turns a roasting spit has knowledge, until 
it has been translated into the language order of behavior. 

How are we to interpret “abstract thought” in light of our the- 
ory? We have seen that we may have word combinations (ideas) 
and also idea combinations. We also know that these word-idea 
combinations may be labelled. Thus, instead of having some other 
object, event or relationship which words represent, they may stand 
for other word-idea combinations. This is abstract thought. Take 
“justice” for example. First we have simple words which label the 
objects (or persons) involved, and we have words which iabel what 
these objects do, how and upon what they act. We make various 
word-idea combinations which correspond to these various data. 
These are ideas; (word) reflections upon the phenomena. (Reflec- 
tions in the sense that they are reflected by the data and phenomena 
themselves.) Then we label these idea combinations with a word 
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which then stands for a word-idea combination, or a series of word- 
idea combinations. Thus “expansion” is a word which labels a 
group of word-idea combinations, which represents certain objects 
and events. Likewise do “justice” and “liberty” stand for word- 
idea combinations. The manipulation and use of these labels con- 
stitutes “abstract thought.” Abstract thought differs from concrete 
thought in that instead of having other objects and events as a cor- 
relative it has word-idea combinations as its correlative. 

Invention and Discovery. What is an “original idea”? How 1s 
“creative thought” to be interpreted? Let us begin with random 
movements and pointless manipulation, and with material objects 
instead of words. Random movements and manipulation will result 
in successive combinations in arrangement of environment and oper- 
ator, just as successive throwing of pennies will result in different 
combinations of heads and tails. The manipulation may be point- 
less and without plan, but should a certain permutation or combina- 
tion come about that strikes the operator as being of value, useful 
or desirable, he may seize upon it and try to repeat and preserve it. 
It is in some such way as this, we believe, that the wheel was dis- 
covered, and no doubt the bow and arrow. Here we have an object- 
combination. Now suppose we have several of these object-comli- 
nations, the inclined plane, the screw, the wheel, the lever, etc. These 
object-combinations are then subjected to various manipulations in 
the course of the activities of their users. In the course of this 
manipulation these objcct-combinations come into contiguity and a 
combination is made of object-combinations, e. g., the wheel, lever, 
screw, etc., may be combined into a machine. In this way inven- 
tions are made. The steamboat was simply a combination of the 
steam engine and the boat, both of which had previously existed for 
many years. An invention, then, is the combination of one object- 
combination with another object or object-combination. 

The same is true of words and ideas. In the process of manipula- 
tion, one word-idea combination is brought into contact with another 
word-idea combination. forming a new combination. Should there 
prove to be any advantage to or desire of the operator to preserve 
this combination, he does so, just as the object-combinations were 
preserved in tools and machines. Thus Darwin got certain ideas 
from Linnaeus, some from Malthus, others elsewhere. Manipula- 
tion of these ideas led to a combination—an hypothesis. “If X be 
true and Y be true, then Z miust also be true.’’. This represents the 
process of bringing together two discrete facts or ideas, and conclu- 
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sion which is drawn in the combination formed. Hypotheses, theo- 
ries and laws are thus results of combinations of idea-combinations. 

Education and Knowledge. Education consists very largely in 
a discipline of and practice in the language order. Working with 
actual material such as in the laboratories, in clinics, and in field 
surveys has an important place in education. But to a greater ex- 
‘tent, one works with the word order that represents these primary 
data. Thus one learns and “knows” about the circulation of the 
blood, the customs of African tribes, the orbits of the planets, the 
life of Bismarck, the climate oi Egypt, the British Labor movement, 
the endocrine glands, etc., without ever coming into primary con- 
tact with the original data themselves. The subject-matter of the 
student is very largely a secondary order—a language order-—which, 
takes the place of the primary order—the original data. Thus the 
subject-matter of the student of economics is the writings (and lec- 
tures) of men on economics. The point is that education consists 
to a very great degree of a discipline of word-idea combinations 
rather than the original data themselves. Of course, this has to be 
so to a great extent, but it might be maintained that it is carried 
too far. Thus many students and scholars instead of dealing with 
the primarv data, concern themselves almost exclusively with what 
Aristotle, Adam Smith, Darwin, Comte, Wundt, Spencer, Boas, 
James or Dewey said about them. This tendency to attend to the 
secondary word-order rather than to the primary data order has 
resulted in the accumulation ot a great cumbrous mass of “knowl- 
edge” which consists of what one man said about what another 
scholar wrote about what some predecessor of his thought about 
something eise, etc., etc., and education consists largely in preserv- 
ing the past by subjecting students to its discipline rather than direct- 
ing attention to primary-fact data. 

Summary. We wish to interpret “knowledge” in terms of be- 
havior whick can be studied empirically, objectively. We take for 
granted man’s “capacity for abstraction,” which means the use of 
language and tools. Knowledge, from our viewpoint is language 
behavior. This consists in the use of words, which bear at once a 
relationship to some object, event or relationship and to him who 
uses the word as well. The meaning of a word is this dual rela- 
tionship, just as the meaning of a tool is a dual relationship to the 
user and to the material upon which it is used. Ideas are word- 
combinations for a purpose, as object-tool combinations are in the 
material culture. Hypotheses, theories and laws are idea-combina- 
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tions. Idea combinations are labelled with words which are called 
abstract words, such as “liberty,” “cohesion,” “justice,” “relativity,” 
“expansion,” etc. Original ideas and creative thought are new com- 
binations made between one idea combination and another idea or 
idea-combination. This is accomplished by the historical process 
of manipulation in the same way that inventions (new combinations 
between object-combinations and other objects or object-combina- 
tions) are made, or grow, in the material culture. Knowledge con- 
sists in systems of these idea-combinations which are embodied in 
an objective language order, which may be analyzed into primary, 
or idea systems which represent objects and events, or secondary, 
which consists of idea-combinations which represent other idea-com- 
binations. Education consists largely in dealing with this secondary 
order; attention is directed to word-orders which represent data, 
rather than to the data themselves. 


UTOPIA REDISCOVERED 
BY WILLIAM LOFTUS HARE 


I. Tse SpirituaL Utopia 


HE Utopias that have found literary expression at all times 
and in many countries fall generally into three classes: 


I. Utopia Spirituale, whose chief characteristic is conceived to 
be a divine outpouring of spiritual energy and a human response 
thereto. ‘Lhe Golden Age will come—so say its prophets—when 
Heaven intervenes in the affairs of the world and by wisdom “order- 
eth all things graciously.” 


II. Utopia Judictale, whose chief characteristic is conceived to 
be the exercise of power in accordance with the most just statute 
law and the universal obedience to it. The Golden Age will come 
when men, as the result of the sufferings they have endured, fall 
back upon the recognition of justice as the principle of order and 


harmony. ‘ 


III. Utopia Oeconomica, whose chief characteristic is con- 
ceived to be the operation of economic forces in the best or inevitable 
direction. Here the Golden Age will come from the recognition 
of the extent to which men may react for good or evil, in thought 
and deed, from their external environment and from the means 
they adopt for the satisfaction of their needs. 


1. A Word and Its Meaning. “Utopia” is a mediaeval schol- 
arly word derived from the Greek. Ow — no, topos=place. The 
Latin equivalent is Nusquam —= nowhere. We may here take some 
comfort from Professor Patrick Geddes’ habit of spelling the word 
“Eutopia,” deriving it from Eu — good, topos = place, thus pre- 
senting us with the idea of Utopia as a good place. But we are left 
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with the subtle, if unpleasant thought that the “good place’’ is 
“nowhere.” 

So much for Utopia in relation to the element of Space. As to 
Time some think of it as a Golden Age that has passed and some 
as a Millenium to come. The former view is taken by the back- 
ward-gazing Asiatics like the Chinese and Indians, while the Semit- 
ics and the Europeans may be classed together as forward gazers. 
As a matter of contemplative edification it makes little difference as 
to whether the Golden Age has passed or is to come; for in either 
case it is as part of a criticism upon contemporary conditions tha 
it is depicted. I will quote the Chinese writer Chwang-Tze by way 
of illustration ; he is looking backward to the men of perfect virtue: 


“The people had their regular and constant nature; they wove 
and made themselves clothes; they tilled the ground and got food. 
This was their common faculty. They were all one in this and did 
not form themselves into separate classes; so were they constituted 
and left to their natural tendencies. Therefore, in the age of per- 
fect virtue men walked along with slow and grave step, and with 
their looks steadily directed forwards. At that time, on the hills 
there were no footpaths, nor excavated passages; on the lakes there 
were no boats nor dams; all creatures lived in companies; and the 
places of their settlement were made close to one another. Birds 
and beasts multiplied to flocks and herds; the grass and trees grew 
luxuriant and long. In this condition the birds and beasts might 
be led about without feeling the constraint; the nest of the magpie 
might be climbed to, and peeped into. Yes, in the age of perfect 
virtue, men lived in common with birds and beasts, and were on 
terms of equality with all creatures, as forming one family. How 
could they know among themselves the distinctions of “superior 
man” and “small men”? Equally without knowledge, they did not 
leave the path of their natural virtue; equally free from desires, 
they were in the state of pure simplicity. In that state of pure sim- 
plicity, the nature of that people was what it ought to be.’”— 
(Chwang-Tze, IX, II, ii, 2.) 

“In the age of perfect virtue they attached no value to wisdom, 
nor employed men of ability. Superiors were but as the higher 
branches of a tree; and the people were like the deer of the wild. 
They were upright and correct, without knowing that to be so was 
‘Righteousness’; they Icved one another, without knowing that to 
do so was ‘Benevolence’; they were honest ard leal-hearted, without 
knowing that it was ‘Loyalty’; they fulfilled their engagements 
without knowing that to do so was ‘Good Faith’; in their simple 
movements they employed the services of one another, without 
thinking that they were conferring or receiving any gift. There- 
fore their actions left no trace, and there was no record of their 
pharbbes —=—((OMIE, Is yy, JIS}, 
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There is a singular profundity in the closing observation; for 
history is mainly the record of the aberrations from the normal: 
when some one does something specially bad and another reacts by 
doing something specially good—we hear about it. Otherwise the 
normal course of life goes unrecorded, because it is not remarkable 
and is soon forgotten. But here we detect the twinkle in old 
Chwang-Tze’s eye. 

2. The Hebrew Prophets. The Jews were the inventors of the 
Utopia which lies in the future, for reasons which are as clear as 
they are interesting. For them, history began with an act of dis- 
obedience, was continued with an act of murder and its conse- 
quences, and went from bad to worse until, out of great suffering, 
their propnets cried in songs of lamentation so poignant: that, as a 
mode of relief, they soared in spirit above the world as it was to 
the world as they felt it ought to be. There was no room in their 
vision of the past for a Golden Age and the germinal idea of Eden 
was not sufficient to look back to. The Utopia of the Jews was to 
come about through religious conversion; it was a restoration of 
Israel to more than all they had lost in the years of their affliction ; 
and as prophet succeeds prophet the details of the new social order 
that is to come vary, but the general characteristic is the same. I 
will quote a few of the illustrative passages which, from their sheer 
familiarity, have hardly been recognized as the formulation of the 
Utopian idea. ( 

“And I will give them an heart to know me that I am the Lord: 
and they shall be my people and I will be their God, for they shall 
return unto me with their whole heart.”—(Jer. xxxiv., 7.) 

The cycle of events is briefly this: suffering, repentance, forgive- 
ness, restoration, Utopia—the motive power of the change from a 
divine source. More beautiful and precise is another passage: 


“But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days: I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God and they shall 
be my people; . . . for they shall all know Me from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them. For I will forgive their iniquity 
and their sin will I remember no more.”—(Jer. xxxi., 33-34.) 

The prophets were not slow in witnessing to the radiation of the 
Utopian atmosphere from its central nucleus in a restored Israel to 


other nations of the world. 

“And it shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nation shall flow unto it. 
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And many peoples shall go and say: “Come ye and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord . . . and He will teach us His ways and 
we will walk in His paths. . . . And He shall judge between the 
nations and reprove many peoples, and they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, nor shall they learn war any more. 
—(Jsatah ii., 2-4.) 

The psychological change was to be so potent as to affect the 
behavior of the animal world: 


“And the wolf shall dwell with the lamb. ... . They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain.”—(J/saiah xi., 6-9.) 
Nor is there any doubt as to the location of the “good place.” 


“And they shall be a peculiar treasure unto Me. . . in the days 
that I prepare . . . and all nations shall call you happy; for ye shall 
dwell in a celightsome land.”—(Mal. iii., 17and 12.) ‘ 


The broad universalism of the post-exilic prophets widens the 
scope and adds beauties to the scene of the Messianic Utopia, but 
retains the chief characteristic: it is the work of a compassionate 
God who wishes all former troubles to be forgotten: 


“For behold I create new heavens and a new earth, and the 
former things shall not be remembered nor come into mind.” 


3. Utopia Delayed. The second phase in the evolution of the 
Jewish Utopia was reached about the beginning of the second cet- 
tury B. C, and was due primarily to the non-realization of the 
earlier prophetical hopes. The series of apocalypses beginning with 
one attributed to Enoch, put off to a more distant future the com- 
ing of the Lappy kingdom, and some of them removed it from earth 
to Heaven. Moreover, a fixed tradition, with occasional modifica- 
tions, established itself right down to the first Christian century 
and familiarized the pious with the machinery and the process by 
which the spiritual Utopia should be ushered in. There was to 
be a Parousia or appearance of the Messiah or the Son of Man; 
then a great Judgment, followed by a first Resurrection and a gen- 
eral Resurrection. After that was to come a final consummation 
of the Righteous. I will now quote from the widely circulated and 
influential Book of Enoch I, the Utopian passages in their true 
chronological order. 


“For the elect there will be light and joy and peace, and they will 
inherit the earth. . . . And they will not be punished all the days 
of their life. nor will they die of plagues or visitations of wrath, 
but they will complete the full number of the days of their life; 
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and their lives will grow old in peace, and the years of their joy 
will be many, in eternal happiness and peace all the days of their 
le 22 (0,79) ‘ 

_ Destroy all oppression from the face of the earth and let every 
evil work come to an end; and let the plant of righteousness and 
uprightness appear. Labour will prove a blessing; righteousness 
and uprightness will be established in joy for evermore. And then 
will all the righteous escape and will live till they beget a thousand 
children, and all the days of their youth and their Sabbath will they 
complete in peace. And in these days all the. whole earth will be 
tilled in righteousness and will be planted with trees and be full of 
blessing. And all desirable trees will be planted on it, and vines will 
be planted on it; the vine which is planted on it will yield wine in 
abundance, and of all the seed which is sown thereon will each meas- 
ure bear ten thousand, and each measure of olives will yield ten 
presse of oil. . . . And all the children of men shall become right- 
eous, and all nations shall offer the adoration and praise, and all 
will worship Me. And the earth will be cleansed from all corrup- 
tion, and from all sin, and from all punishment and torment, and I 
will never again send them upon it, from generation to generation 
for ever.”—(x., 6-22.) 

“And in those days I will open the store chambers of blessing 
which are in heaven, so as to send them down upon the earth over 
' the work and labour of the children of men. Peace and justice will 
be wedded throughout all the days of the world and throughout all 
generations of the world.”—(x1., 1-2.) 


Thus the human, the animal and vegetable kingdoms are all to 
be touched by the Divine Hand. The next two passages, however, 
remove Utopia from Earth, which is to be destroyed, to the Heav- 
enly world. 


“And the righteous one will arise from sleep, will arise and walk 
in the path of righteousness, and all his path and conversation will 
be in eternal goodness and grace. He widl be gracious to the right- 
eous, and will give him eternal uprightness, and will give him power, 
and he will live in goodness and righteousness, and will walk in 
eternal light. And sin will perish in darkness for ever, and will no 
more be seen from day for evermore.”—(xciii., 4-5.) 


The next group of writings indicate a return to earth from which 
the wicked will have been removed and the righteous planted in 
security. I quote one specimen: 


“And on that day will I cause Mine Elect One to dwell among 
them, and I will transform the heaven and make it an eternal bless- 
ing and light. And I will transform the earth and make it a blessing 
and cause Mine elect ones to dwell upon it; but sinners and evil- 
doers will not set foot thereon.”—(xlv., 4-5.) 


‘ 
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Parallel to Enoch are the Sibylline Oracles, in which are found 
many Utopian passages. As these are unfamiliar to modern read- 
ers and very beautiful, I will quote a few words. They belong to 
the Jewish Dispersion in Egypt and Rome, rather than to Palestine, 
where the Enoch literature was produced, and the hope they express 
in their solemn prophecies are characteristic of a later period and a 
people more widely informed in world politics. 


“But all the sons of the High God shall dwell peacefully round 
the temple, rejoicing in that which the Creator, the righteous Sov- 
ereign and Judge, shall give them. For He shall stand by them as a 
shelter in His greatness. as though He walled them in with a wall 
of flaming fire; they shall be at peace in their cities and lands. No 
hand of evil war shall stir against them. . . . Then shall all the 
isles and cities say ‘How greatly the immortal God loves those men’.” 
(Sibylline Oracles, III, 703.) 


The passage ends by a description of a great burning of warlike 
arms for seven years, “for wood shall not be cut from the thicket 
for burning in the fire.” That bonfire is not yet! * 


“But when this destined day is fully come a great rule and 
judgment shall come upon men. For the fertile earth shall yield 
her best fruit and corn and wine and oil . . . it shall gush out in 
fountains of white milk: the cities shall be full of good things, and 
the fields with fatness: no sword shall come against the land. nor 
shout of war: nor shall the earth again be shaken. deeply groaning ; 
no war nor drought shall afflict the land. no dearth nor hail to spoil 
the crops, but deep peace over all the earth: king shall live as friend 
to king to the bound of the age, and the Immortl sha'l establish 
in the starry heaven one law for men over all the face of the earth 
for ali the doings of hapless mortals.” (743-759.) 

“All the paths of the plain, and the rough places of the hills, 
and the lofty mountains, and the wild waves of the sea shall be m2d? 
easy for traveller and sailor in those days: for perfect peace and 
plenty cometh on the earth: and the prophets of the high God shall 
take away the sword; and well-gotten wealth shall abound among 
men: for this is the judgment of the great God and his rule.” 
(777-784. ) 

The Utopia placed on Earth and the Utopia placed in Heaven 
are followed in the first Christian Anocalypse (or the Revelations of 
St. John) by a third and very significant variety—the Utopia which 
comes down from Heaven to Earth. Of this the seer gives a pic- 
ture. The scene is the new world—the new heaven and the new 
earth in the midst of which is the new Jerusalem. The ideal King- 
dom of God becomes actual. The city needs no light and no temple : 
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its citizens dwell in perfect fellowship with God and consequently 
with each other. Jew and Gentile, bond and free, are all among 
the redeemed. The life of the world is a perpetual Sabbath. There 
shall be no more tears, nor death; no mourning, nor pain—“the first 
things are passed away.” 

Unhappily, this spiritual Utopia, which held the fascinated gaze 
of Jews ard Christians for hundreds of years, seemed to recede 
across the horizon rather than to advance; nevertheless it still con- 
stitutes the ideal of the faithful who, even in modern days construct 
their longed-for social order upon its attractive principles. They 
are glad thus to believe themselves chosen instruments for the ful- 
filments of ancient prophecies, the non-realization of which has 
thrown discredit upon their God and their faith in Him. 


Il. Tue LeGat UTorra 


The aim of the Greek political philosophers was to conceive, and 
of philosophic statesmen to create and maintain, a constitution 
founded on laws and the respect for them. The history of the many 
Greek states from the earliest times shows a series of changes, 
sometimes alternating from monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, dic- 
tatorship, democracy and tyranny ; none of them were satisfying for 
long; each represented in fact, though not always in theory, the 
government of all by one class or section, in its own interests. Soc- 
rates, Plato and Aristotle, each in his own peculiar way, sought to 
found a politcia, a polity or constitution, which should exhibit the 
rule of the State by itself; yet although there were many excellen- 
cies in the actual constitutions of Athens and the other Greek states 
their weaknesses and imperfections were so marked that the ideal 
politeia was never realized. It is this fact which, apart from its 
many beauties, gives to Plato’s Republic a special interest, for there- 
in is found his Utopia. 

1. Plato’s Republic. Yet we must be careful to avoid thinking 
of the Republic as simply a proposal for the order of society: it was 
at the same time less than that, and more. It was a deeply critical 
and historical analysis of private and public life. The object of the 
work is to exhibit the misery of Man let loose from Law; it draws’ 
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in the eighth and ninth books a picture of the changes of society, and 
paints in minutest detail a picture of a licentious democracy which, 
as everyone knew, was true of the lawless and violent state of 
Athens of his day; he passes on to the frightful prophecy of the 
tyranny that would inevitably follow. He then throws out a gen- 
eral plan for making Man subject again to Law and follows the 
wind of his poetic freedom whithersoever it will blow, disregarding 
the difficulties and “impossibilities,” as Aristotle truly said. Plato 
endeavors “thoroughly to investigate the real nature of Justice and 
Injustice, first in their character in cities and afterwards applying 
the same inquiry to the individual, looking for the counterpart 1 
the greater as it existed in the form of the less.” 

The two leading principles on which Plato’s moral system re- 
poses are: (a) that no one is willingly evil; and (b) that everyone 
is endowed with the power of producing moral changes in his owu 
character. Consequently, dikatosune, “justice’—or more properly 
“righteousness” —becomes the chief object of search in this great 
work. It is found in man himself as a psychological element, and 
by constructive artifices Plato enlarges and extends it until his new 
State has become a Politeia, a Respublica, a Commonwealth rooted 
in righteousness. 

Utopian ideals had been sketched before his time and laughed 
at by the comic poets. The Spartan system of personal bodily cul- 
ture and obedience to the State was well known. Compulsory mar- 
riage and State ownership of children were features of the system. 
Athens recalled the legislation of Draco and Solon regarding prop- 
erty. The attempts of Pythagoras to found religio-political communi- 
ties in Italy were not forgotten—and upon all these materials Plato 
drew freely. The Republic is not a corpus juris for a given state, 
but a vision of how men have lived and still live when they practise 
injustice and how they might live if they would not practise justice 
as they can do. Incidentally, it is worth noticing how few are the 
proposed Utopian elements in the Republic compared with the dis- 
cussion of past and present conditions. Yet such as they are, they 
deserve mention. 

Plato begins modestly by saying—through Socrates—that he 
will tell a fable “of what has often taken place heretofore, but which 
has not happened in our times nor do I know whether it is likely to 
happen—to persuade one of which requires great suasive power.” 
It is the myth of the Earthborn Men; which tells how, out of the 
womb of the earth, came men of gold, silver, and brass and iron— 
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in a word, that men are by Nature unequal. The golden men, who 
may appear in all classes of the state, should hold its guardianship— 
that is how the Utopia of Plato begins, quite casually and appar- 
ently without intention. But men of gold must possess no gold! 

“They should have a good education. . . . In addition to this 
training, their houses and all other effects ought to be so contrived 
as neither to impede the guardians in bearing the very best possible, 
nor to excite them to the injury of other citizens. . . . First let 
none possess any private property unless it be absolutely necessary : 
next, let none have any dwelling, or store house, into which any one 
that pleases may not enter: then, as for necessaries, let them be such 
as both temperate and brave champions in war may require; mak- 
ing for themselves this law, not to receive such a reward of their 
guardianship from the other citizens as to have either surplus or 
deficiency at the year’s end. Let them also frequent public meals, 
as in camps, and live in common; and since they have that which 
is gold and silver in their souls they have no need of that which is 
human—no need of private lands and houses and money.” (Bk. III, 
che xxii.) 

“We are not establishing our state with an eye to making any 
one tribe or class in it remarkably happy, but that the whole State 
might be so to the fullest extent.” (Bk. IV, ch. 1.) 

The problem which faces the modern town-planner arose in 
Plato’s mind: the size of the city. It was solved by a useful formula: 

“So long as the city, as it increases, continues to be one, but no 
more . . .to take care by all means that the city shall be neither 
small nor great but of moderate extent, and one only.” 

It is agreed that men and women are to enjoy a civic equality, 
but since their nature differs they cannot perform identical func- 
tions. The great difficulty of the status of women and children had 
at length to be faced, and was settled by enacting their community. 

“That these women be all common to these men, and that no 
one woman dwell with any man privately, and that their children 
be likewise in common.” (Bk. V., ch. vit.) 

The arguments supporting this law are very long and profound 
and embrace questions which have since been brought together as 
the science of eugenics or “good birth.” It is to be noticed, .how- 
ever, that the ultimate reason justifying the enactment is to estab- 
lish the unity of the State, to avoid factions, to abolish the distinc- 
tion betwixt mine and thine, in regard to person, property, pleasure 
or pain. All are to enjcy and suffer in common: that is the test. 
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Plato’s Republic involved a League of Hellenic Nations and a 
Washington Conference, naturally. He then seems to grow weary 
of enacting details and comes to what he realizes as the crux of his 
polity. It has a ring of truth sounding through its deep pessimism: 

“Unless either philosophers govern in state or those who are at 

present called kings and governors philosophise genuinely and sut- 
ficiently and both political power and philosophy unite in one, there 
will be no end to the miseries of states, nor yet, methinks, to those 
of the human race; nor till then will that government which we 
have described in our reasonings ever spring up to a positive exist- 
ence. and behold the light of the sun.” (Bk. V., ch. xviii.) 
' Thereafter the great dialogue turns on an exposition of the sys- 
tem of education from the “three R’s” to the highest metaphysic, 
upon which Plato rested his only hope, to which he devoted the labor 
of his life. If there be those who cavil and carp at the “impossibili- 
ties” of Plato’s great construction they must be told in the first place 
that they probably lack the fine sense of serious humor by which 
alone the Republic can be appreciated; and, secondly, that if they 
want “proposals” for the concrete problems that troubled the Greek 
States in Plato’s time they had better read his closing work, The 
Laws. ; 

2. More's Utopia. Aristotle’s practical mind was quick to per- 
ceive the weakness and incompleteness of the Republic which Plato 
had begun to found, half in ironic jest and haif in earnest. He took 
Plato’s “proposals”? one by one and criticized them severely in his 
Politics, and began a new cycle of scientific thought as opposed to 
Utopian idealism in relation to political life. It is probably due to 
his criticisms that Plato’s notions were, some centuries after hts 
time, represented more as profound allegories than as serious pro- 
posals, and no one ever seriously suggested that a c'ty should be 
established on Platonic lines until the time of Plotinus (205 A. D.- 
271) when the reigning Emperor of Rome offered that philoscpher 
a site upon which to build “Platonopolis.” Happily, the venture was 
never undertaken. Nevertheless the fundamental ideals—of Plato 
that a state might be rooted in righteousness, and of Christ that 
human society might be founded on Jove—caught the imagination of 
Furopean peoples for centuries, and many communities were estab- 
lished temporarily in the bosom of the Christian world. Dante. by 
his splendid poem and his less known political writings, gave fresh 
impetus to the hope of an ideal Commonwealth, but no literary 
Utopia was produced until Sir Thomas More issued his in 1516 
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_ A.D. He referred to it in correspondence as “my Nusquama”= 


my Nowhere—which settles the meaning of its title. It appeared in 
1551 in English. 


- The book professes to be the report of the travels of one Raphael 
Hythlaeus (Gr.: Huthlos—Nonsense) who had seen the lands of 
the Archorii (Wretched) and the Macarensii (Happy), had visited 
the city of Amaurotus (Unknown) and who when returned to 
Europe, imparts his traveller’s tale to his friends. 


More was a practical statesman who lived in times less violent 
than Plato’s but perhaps more dangerous for a zealous refo-mer. 
While the Greek critizes the democracy from the viewpoint of ph’‘lo- 
sophic detachment, the Englishman attacks the rich on behalf of the 
poor. He sees “a certain conspiracy of rich men procuring their 
own commodities under the title of the Commonwealth” and he 
seeks to devise ““a system in which the poor shall not perish for lack, 
nor the rich be idle through excuse of their riches: in which every- 
one is equally of the Commonwealth, and in which the Common- 
wealth possesses only 2 common wealth.” 

3. Criticism.—The book falls into two parts, the first of which 
is devoted to criticism of the conditions prevailing in England, pre- 
sumably, in his time. 

The country, says More, suffers from partial judgments and the 
laws are not made according to equity. Idleness is the mother of 
thieves, landlords are rent-racking and poor ex-service men are un- 
employed. Idle servants of the rich develop into thieves and too 
many soldiers are hardly distinguishable from thieves. There is a 
danger of keeping continual garrisons. The tich make an excessive 
display of apparel; they act as profiteers and forestallers ; there are 
too many taverns and alehouses and the education of the youth is 
corrupt. He goes into economic questions thoroughly, attacking the 
wool growers who sacrifice husbandry and throw thousands of 
laborers out of work—“sheep are the devourers of men.’ The con- 
sequences are beggary, or shortness of foodstuffs, a concentration 
and actual dearth of wool and cattle. Housekeeping is decaying. 
food is adulterated, currency is enhanced and debased. Poverty is 
the mother of strife and the decay of the realm. 

4. The Island.—Then follows a description of the unknown land 
discovered by Signor Nonsense. Here, of course, we discern the 
author’s proposals to make England a Eutopia by imitating the man- 
ners and customs of Utopia. 
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“War or battle as a thing very beastly they do detest and abhor 
and they count nothing so inglorious as the glory gotten in war.” 
This is a good beginning, but has to be qualified by saying that the 
Utopians were not mild non-resistants by any means, nor anti-Ver- 
saillian defeatists either ; as witness the following: 

“But when the battle is finished and ended they put their friends 
to never a penny cost of all the charges that they were at, but lay 
it upon their necks that be conquered. Then they burden with the 
whole charge of their expenses which they demand of them partly 
in money and parily in lands of great revenues to be paid unto them 
yearly for ever.” , 

But this was before the discoveries of Mr. Norman Angell and 
the Union of Democratic Control. 

More’s Second Book contains all that is essential to the under- 
standing of his Utopian ideas. After describing the “Ilande of 
Utopia” he passes to the social organization in families with their 
several officers and representatives. The sound economic principle 
of sowing more corn than they consume, and breeding more cattle 
than they require for personal use is described in the first chapter; 
they do not 1mport such food but export it “among the borderers.” 
Exchange of food for manufactured goods or raw material from 
abroad was the true basis of their commerce. The magistrates are 
elected, their chief being “Princeps,” not exactly a Prince. Their 
crafts and occupations are based on husbandry, of course, and every 
one does his part, there being no idlers and no over-burdened slaves 
—there is a six-hour day in Utopia. The chapter on “their loving 
and mutual conversation together” describes the equalitarian life de- 
sired by More for his contemporaries. The closing section deals 
with Religion. 

Jerome Busleyden’s letter to More gives the key to the efforts 
of the author of “Utopia,” if that were needed. He says in conclu- 
sion: 

“Meanwhile farewell. Go on and prosper, ever devising, carry- 
ing out and perfecting something, the bestowal of which on your 
country may give it long continuance and yourself immortality. Fare- 
well, learned and courteous More, glory of your island, and orna- 
ment of this world of ours.” 

5. More's Successors.—Plato in the Classics and More in the 
Renaissance produced, between them, a fine crop of imaginative 
Utopians of different sorts. Hobbes exalted the State. to the posi- 
tion of an omnipotent Leviathan, subordinating the individual man 
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to Nature and Authority. Bacon produced his New Atlantis and his 
Novum Organum. Simultaneously Tommasso Campanella, an Italian 
of the Dominican Order, published his Civitas Solis in 1623, and 
James Harrington his Oceana in 1656. Fénelon followed with Télé- 
maque in 1699 and Rousseau enjoyed his career as a moralist and 
_ reformer in the eighteenth century. Then followed the French 
Revolution which, in our way of thinking, may be said to have closea 
the cycle of the Utopia Judiciale, except for two slight efforts by 
Etienne Cabet (Voyage en Icarie 1840) and Theodore Hertzka 
(born 1845) who placed his Utopia in Central Africa, which in 
those days was “nowhere.” Bulwer Lytton’s The Coming Race 
(1871) belongs to the period but hardly to the class. 


III. THe Economic Utopta 


A close study of all the Utopias of the middle group reveals the 
fact that their composers believed that man had the power of per- 
ceiving in Nature certain general laws and of elaborating upon them 
certain Social Customs in the form of Statutes ; that he had the intel- 
ligence and volition to subject himself and his fellows to their nat- 
ural and artificial ordinances; and by doing so could renovate the 
state of mankind. 

But it is also clear that in the most important of these Utopian 
constructions there is a condition precedent to this generally desired 
obedience to the discipline of law. It is the satisfaction of the mate- 
rial needs of life. From Plato to Rousseau, Law reigns supreme, 
but within Law there is a germinal thought which becomes funda- 
mental and primal for the Utopia Oeconomica. It places economic 
order first end deduces moral order from it. It changes the Aris- 
totelian sequence of Ethics, Economics, Politics, to one of Econom- 
ics, Politics, Ethics; and breaking with the past, establishes a new 
political philosophy. Ani 

As we ere dealing here with Utopias only we place our finger at 
once on-the most notable which sprang into being at the close of the 
nineteenth century. Butler’s Erehwon (1872), Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward (1888), Morris’ News from Nowhere (1890), Wells’ 
Anticipations (1901), A Modern Utopia (1905), New Worlds for 
Old (1908), and all the others he is going to write! It is significant 
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that both Pulter and Morris repeated More’s old joke and founded 
their states nowhere. Of late, we are given to understand, men have 
ceased to compose Utopian romances and have objectified the thing 
itself in Russia, where it can be seen in perfect working order. 

2. America First—Skipping over Buitler’s Erehwon, which he 
“discovered” in 1872 and “revisited” in 1901, we discern the prin- 
ciples of Utopia Oeconomica clearly set forth in Bellamy’s work. 
Within a hundred years the structure of Society has changed with- 
out bloodshed by the simple method of industrial evolution. Pro- 
duction became focussed into the hands of the few that it was easy 
to pass it on to Society, which then became a Socialist State. There- 
after remained Law, the State and Property, but in very different 
forms to those of Capitalist Society. Law is the regulation of the 
individual «nd economic processes which lie at the basis of State 
life. The State is the whole body of citizens, equal in rights though 
not in ability or appreciation. “All men who do their best do the 
same” is the wisdom distilled from the experiences of Bellamy’s Bos- 
tonians of Z000 A. D. Property is of two kinds: the tree belongs 
to the State while its fruit is distributed to and appropriated by the 
citizens. Labor is fundamentally compulsory but nevertheless light. 
After conscripted service all work is voluntary ; vocations are chosen ; 
money is abolished, wages are paid in kind, drawn from the stores 
by the power of the citizen’s credit card. The arts are universal 
for the same reasons as formerly, but not exclusive. Music is 
“broadcasted” from the finest performers. There is absent from 
this Utopia all the physical and mental suffering which formerly 
depended upon uncertainty of livelihood, competition and defeat. 
The “four nations’—rich, poor, educated and ignorant—have be- 
come one nation by the simple economic expedient described. This 
Utopia however is not nowhere, but everywhere. America led the 
way and Europe followed and all the great nations became federated 
economically, each doing its best and thus “all the same.” All the 
beneficent changes are traceable to the one great change in the status 
of industry, which is no longer a field to be exploited for personal 
profit but a necessary duty for social service. There has been no 
“change in human nature” such as was desiderated by the opponents 
of Socialism a generation ago. Human Nature is the same but 1s. 
placed in better circumstances and consequently reacts better. 

3. Morris and Wells——William Morris the artist-craftsman and 
scholar, who had already written The Earthly Paradise, moved from 
that delightfully romantic world of myth to the equally delightful 
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world of the near future. His News from Nowhere is a representa- 
tion of Bellamy’s theme; more subtle and profound, more attractive, 
and above all, more English. According to Morris, there must be a 
violent revolution of sorts culminating in a battle in Trafalgar 
Square. The book, which is charmingly written, is, like More’s 
Utopia, a terrible criticism of our modern life in all its aspects— 
economic, political, moral. It describes the passage through revo- 
lution to State Socialism and finally to Anarchist Communism, in 
the chapters, “How the Change Came” and “The Beginning of the 
New Life.” There is no “government” and no “politics’—but of 
course matters are arranged in some way. Morris goes back to his 
beloved Moot Hall where neighbors settle everything nicely. The 
chief change responsible for all others, is the abolition of commer- 
cialism and manufacture for the world market. The moral excel- 
lencies of the people of Hammersmith and Runnymede are thus 
accounted for and thus maintained. 

The original meaning of all the attractive pictures painted by 
Economic Wtopians is simple enough. “We cannot,” they say, “prac- 
tice your exalted morality or obey your wise laws—much less your 
bad ones--while the economic conditions of our existence press so 
heavily upon our will, which is necessarily and entirely devoted to 
a struggle for existence.” 

All other Utopias of modern construction rest on the same basis, 
with occasional lapses. The prolific Wells invents and describes, 
describes and invents, adding detail to detail and going far into the 
future or side-slipping into one of Einstein’s adjacent universes. 
But it is always the same economic basis that supports the Utopia. 
William Stanley wrote in 1903 4 Political Utopia to be realized in 
1950, which enters into such details as the feeding and cooking of 
lobsters and oysters by a reformed method visualized under hyp- 
notic trance. The time is at hand! 


IV. ANARCHISM 


Some of the latest. as distinct from the earlier Utopias, differ 
from both the Utopia Judiciale and the Utopia Oeconomuica by the 
fact that they dispense with Law, the State and Property. In doing 
this they pass out of the conditions which make possible either the 
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Capitalist State or the Socialist State and enter the realm of 
Anarchism. 

By an accident of our language the word Anarchy has now come 
to mean extreme disorder appearing in a sphere where formerly a 
certain order reigned. Scientifically, however, it means what its 
history shows: Arche=the first. Archon=the chief magistrate of 
Athens; anarchia signifies the absence of any such rule or govern- 
ment. Anarchism is the philosophy of anarchy, or human society 
rid entirely of government. Obviously, therefore, it belongs to the 
general family of the Utopias, whatever the anarchists may say to 
the contrary: for it looks forward to the realization of its aims by 
various means to a condition of society which, by anticipation, it 
values and desires. 

In order to understand Anarchism generally or any anarchist 
philosopher in particular, we have to use three touch stones and 
observe the resultant behavior of the system in question; they are. 
Law. The State and Property, as recognized in pre-anarchistic soci- 
ety. They may be defined as follows: 

(a) Law is the body of legal norms, or ideas of correct pro- 
cedure, based on the fact that men have the will to see a certain pro- 
cedure generally observed within a circle which includes themselves. 

(b) The State is a legal relation—determined by ideas of cor- 
rect procedire—of persons to whom procedure is prescribed, with 
each other. for whose sake it is prescribed, by virtue of which rela- 
tion a supreme authority exists in a certain territory. 

(c) Property is a legal relation, by virtue of which some one has, 
within a certain group of men, the exclusive right of appropriating 
and disposing of a certain thing. 

Taking the writings of seven typical anarchists, Eltzbacher ana- 
lyzes them in respect to Law, The State and Property. Godwin, 
Stirner and Tolstoy rejected all three entirely. Prudhom rejects 
all present laws, the State and Property. Bakounine and Kropot- 
kine reject enacted law and private property after which the State 
will disappear. Tucker, the American, approves Law and Property 
but rejects the State unconditionally. 

But while this takes their constructions out of the Utopia Judi- 
ciale, it does not and cannot abolish economic relations between men. 
Consequently it is the precise form of that relationship that gives 
Anarchism its characteristic. The economy of Anarchism used to 
be called Communism. as distinguished from Socialism, which still 
adheres to the State: but since. in our own day, the Bolsheviks, wish- 
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ing. tovalieiate other Socialists, publicly stole the word “Commun- 
ism” to define their kaleidoscopic system, anarchists will have to fing 
a new term for their economic process. 

The realization of the Anarchist Utopia is to follow the estab- 
lishment of Equality,.or Justice, or Self-interest, or Evolution, or 
Revolution or Universal Love—according to the different expon- 
ents. The means of motivation are equally diverse and contradic- 
tory. The aim, however, is to achieve a state of Society in which 
the needs of men are met by their perfectly free co- operation in pro- 
ductive ‘and distributiv2 processes, devoid of the coercive power of 
Government 


V. A SyntTHETIC UTOPIA 


The perusal of the four foregoing sections will have prepared 
the reader to find for himself some kind of conclusion on the whole 
matter. 

(a) Three types of propositions lie before us. That a spiritual 
change will overtake mankind as the result of which the mistakes 
and imperfections of human society will be easily removed and we 
shall realize the Earthly Paradise once more. The Age of Perfect 
Virtue will return. Even H. G. Wells. the prophet of modernism 
was once smitten with this idea. In the Days of the Comet tells how, 
as the Earth passed quietly through the Comet’s tail, its inhabitants 
breathed a certain gas—was it ro mvevpa to dviov?—and immediately 
began to behave normally and kindly to each other. The impulse 
of egoism was inhibited or reduced to reasonable proportions and 
people did naturally for others what they would wish to be done 
for themselves. without any sense of virtue or difficulty. Utopia was 
simply inevitable. In Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness, a scientific 
view is presented of the evolutionary process by which human nature 
is to change—and is changing—so that the whole scheme of values 
attains a new equilibrium. This consciousness, denied hitherto to 
the animal and the self-conscious man, is to appear in children and 
reappear in adults more strikingly, making the man into a new crea- 
ture. The modern romantic and scientific prophecies thus take up 
the old religious theme of Jewish faith, described in my first section, 
confirmed by the religious and moral fervour of many, though rela- 
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tively few, saints and sages of all time. Good men will do good 
deeds: such is the conclusion of the Utopia Spirituale. 

(b) But the world is not entirely or mainly inhabited by “good 
men” nor ruled by them. In the absence of the power to behave 
spontaneously well, some expedient for an imperfect world has to 
be devised. This is Law, which supplies norms of conduct which 
even imperfect men have the power to obey. There is nothing 
unreasonable in this and though it has never worked to the full it 
has succeeded in bringing a relative order into a general potential 
chaos. The theory of Utopia Judiciale is that obedience to laws be- 
comes habitual, customary and natural. The essential is that the 
laws be wise and just, that the people consent to their enactment 
and that the Executive Government maintain them impartially. If 
such a process of gradual obedience to good laws should blend with 
the process of gradual illumination of the consciousness, the result 
would be a richer Utopia than either speculator has imagined. 

(c) But thirdly: what, in the main, is the subject-matter of all 
laws to which obedience is demanded? Apart from the fixed cus- 
toms of our slowly-changing culture, almost all laws deal with mate- 
rial things and our various rights to appropriate them. Consequently 
it may be said that the system of Property, its production and dis- 
tribution, whether written or unwritten, is the fundamental Law that 
governs al! Societies. The system by which we satisfy or fail to 
satisfy the claims of our need—psychologically, our egoism—must 
affect our whole conduct. Our reactions are really our actions: such 
is the theory of the Utopia Oeconomica. And here, too, we see that 
were the present Capitalistic system of production and appropriation 
replaced by one of Socialist economy it would likewise need a cer- 
tain body of laws to which our adhesion would be asked. Mean- 
while the silent operation of spiritual processes would continue un- 
opposed—the Earth would pass through the tail of the Comet—ana 
the Utopia realized would be a Synthetic Utopia, spiritual, legal anu 
economic. 

The French Revolution was accompanied by the well-known 
triple cry: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. Great interest lies in observ- 
ing that the three Utopias above discussed may be differentiated by 
the sequence in which they use those words. When placed in the 
order: Fraternity, Equality and Liberty, they indicate, first, a marked 
advance in morals, then as a consequence a just arrangement 01 
economics, end finally a free condition of politics—this is the slogan 
of Utopia Sprrituale. Alternatively, let us have Liberty first, we will 
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next establish Equality and lead on to Fraternity: such was the the- 
ory of the French Revolution, the lineal descendant of the inventors 
of Utopia Judiciale. But Economic Equality must precede Political 
Liberty and pass on to Moral Fraternity—so says the late school 
of Utopia Oeconomica. 

We may be permitted to believe that the final word is with the 


Synthetic Utopia, where the three cries are heard resounding simul- 
taneously. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL, WRITINGS AS~POLITICALE 
DOCUMENTS 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE MARTIN 


HE investigations of Abbott and Rushbrook (1884) under the 
title “The Common. Traditions of the Gospels” gave a new view 
to what is now referred to as the “Triple Tradition.” The Ammo- 
nian sections were separated by Ammonius of Alexandria in the 
third century, and are preserved for us in the “canons” of Eusebius 
of Caesarea in the fourth century out of which may be constructea 
the Triple Tradition, the Dual Tradition, and Single Tradition. 
Scholars of the last century placed these several traditions as ante- 
cedent to our gospels and used by each synoptic writer in the com- 
position of his work. It is accepted today that Mark is the earliest 
gospel and that Matthew and Luke wrote independently of him. 
Criticism has assumed that the fundamental traditions upon 
which our gospels rest were gathered together for the general infor- 
mation of early Christians in regard to the works and the words of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of the churches. The astonishment 1s 
that Jesus cured so many and that of all the cures only the merest 
few are recorded. And these lack detail such as would deeply inter- 
est the churches. —The wonderment is that the Nazarene should cast 
out so many devils and only the Gadarene incident be given with 
anything like completeness. It would be unbelievable that the Gali- 
lean should command the tempest and walk on the sea and feed with 
a few loaves of bread and several fishes thousands of people, and 
that a few of his neighbors would be strong enough or even dare 
to kill him. It must be admitted that Jesus of Nazareth was a mas- 
ter teacher, a rabbi that commanded attention, especially in Galilee. 
His popularity must have been immense. But his work could have 
been nothing but what man had wrought before. His words were 
notable but not revolutionary to Rome, or to the Herod who was 
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ruler of Galilee when Jesus spoke and did-philanthropic healings in’ 
his realm. John the baptist was public example of what reproof’ 
to civil rulers incurred in those days and the numerous crucifixions’ 
by procurators of patriotic Pharises, who longed’ for’ the -restora- 
tion of the Jewish kingdom and for release from Roman domination, 
were cogent warnings to all Jews who would influence the public 
mind. 

Scientific criticism concerns itself with facts. The synoptic gos- 
pels in its view are records of the deeds and words of Jesus of 
Nazareth, a physician and a religious teacher. The recitative por- 
tions of these gospels are strikingly alike, whereas the narratives 
have marked and outstanding differences. Matthew’s gospel is about 
one-fourth narrative, Mark’s gospel about one-half, and Luke’s 
about one-third. There are not more than twenty-four verses in 
Mark to which parallels may not be found in Matthew and Luke. 
Scholars have pointed out these facts. It is now generally accepted 
that these synoptic gospels are writings not dependent upon each 
other and that all appeared before the destruction of the temple by 
Titus. A study of the “tripple tradition” has led to the general 
acceptance of a view that there was a collection embodying the works 
of Jesus and another containing his words. Scholars differ as to 
whether these collections represent recollections and so were oral 
traditions afterwards written down, or whether from the first they 
were not set down in writings by disciples and used by the synoptic 
writers. In either event it is assumed by scholars that these memo- 
ries were gathered together for the benefit of believers in Jesus as 
the Christ. 

Our thesis is that these two earliest collections, one of the deeds 
of Jesus up to his death and resurrection, the other of the words 
of Jesus, were written reports made to the legate of Syria, in order 
that Rome or the legate might have accurate knowledge of the pop- 
ular religious movement, which Jesus initiated and his followers 
carried on. The earlier was a report upon the works of Jesus, prob- 
ably made during the reign of Caligula. It was not irony which led 
Pontius Pilate to write a title and put it on the cross. “And the 
writing was Jesus oF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE Jews.” It was 
not irony, but the blunt way of a Roman procurator to tell all who 
passed by and saw the crucified Jésus, that such reward, a cruci- 
fixion, awaited every pretender to kingship of the Jews, a people 
who could have no king unless Caesar gave one to them. It was 
in line with the policy of Rome and indeed it was one of the neces- 
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sities, which a Roman legate was under, to know accurately the 
extent of a movement, whose originator emphasized the near ap- 
proach of a Kingdom of God and whose followers were expectant 
of the near coming of that kingdom. 

The Roman legate was thorough in investigations of this char- 
acter. He began where danger was most imminent. The Pharisees 
looked for a king of the house of David and these Pharisees showed 
their valuation of this advocate of a kingdom of God, this Nazarene, 
by demanding his crucifixion. Vitellius, the legate of Syria, sent 
(35 A. D.) Pontius Pilate to Rome that he might answer for the 
shedding of innocent blood. The legate himself came the next year 
to Jerusalem and conciliated the Jews by removing the taxes on fruit 
and restoring the high priest’s vestments, which had been kept in 
the tower of Antonia since the first Herod. Vitellius was in Jeru- 
salm in 37 and administered to the Jews the oath of allegiance to 
Caligula. The chief religious and most recent agitation among the 
high priests and the Pharisees had risen from the preaching of John 
the baptist and Jesus of Nazareth, both of whom were put to death. 
Jesus in Vitellius’ time, had a considerable following; and there 
were then living in Jerusalem or Judea eleven of his disciples, who 
were his closest associates. The legate, while in Jerusalem less than 
a guinguenium from the day of the crucifixion, must have learned 
much of this sect, who averred the injustice of the crucifixion, lay- 
ing the blame on the Jews, a sect who proclaimed that Jesus arose 
from the dead, appeared to his followers, ascended into heaven, 
promising just before his departure his coming again. Vitellius with 
his Romanlike vigilance must have determined to investigate this 
whole matter and learn, whether there was peril for Rome in a sect, 
which looked for the “kingdom of God,” looked for the return of 
Jesus of Nazareth, of whom a Roman procurator had sanctioned the 
crucifixion, placing on his cross the writing, “KiNG oF THE JEws,” 
thus warning all of the fate awaiting every one making such pre- 
tentions. The high priests and Pharisees would encourage the 
Roman legate to make thorough investigations of these matters. 

Vitellius was not concerned at first about the teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. The works, the remarkable cures, his popular follow- 
ing, were the chief matters of inquiry. Jesus passed most of his 
public ministry in Galilee. The legate would of course get reports 
from his own investigators, that he might know impartially the facts. 
It was very important also to have accurate reports, since a Herod 
was ruler in the regions where Jesus did most of his work. Per- 
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haps this Herod was planning independence of Rome and would use 
this movement to push on his purpose. There were three centers, 
Tiberias and the region surrounding, Caesarea Philippi and_ its 
neighboring towns, Caesarea on the coast and the adjacent parts. 
These investigators began the search some four years after the 
occurrences and obtained the facts from the people of these places, 
not from disciples. 

These official reports contained the cause of Christian popular 
gatherings, the dominant thought controlling the assemblage, the 
territorial extent of the movement; it left all inference with the 
legate. There came from the three regions, widely separate, a uni- 
form statement that Jesus of Nazareth healed a great number of per- 
sons of their diseases, that he made remarkable cures in each region, 
that outstanding cases were the healing of the daughter of a Syro- 
phoenician woman, the healing of a leper in Capernaum. A deaf 
man was healed somewhere in the district of Decapolis, and a lunatic 
in Gadera was restored to his right mind, a paralytic was healed in 
Capernaum. The unusual method of healing and curing was noted 
in these reports. Another cause of the popularity of Jesus of Naza- 
reth was that he fed with a few loaves of bread and a few fishes 
a multitude of several tliousand, that he commanded the winds and 
waves of the lake to be calm and they obeyed, that he walked on the 
lake, and even raised the dead. The facts, striking features of each 
incident, the locality and the popular impression were recorded in 
these reports. All reports confirmed the teaching everywhere of 
the Coming of the Kingdom of God, of the errors of Pharisees and 
_ scribes, of the need of a life in each one, that would please the 
Father, the God of each one, a life every way approvable amid the 
whirl of the surrounding life which abounded in Jewish, Hellenistic, 
and Roman customs and manners. 

A digest of these several reports was made. As the incidents 
were narrated by the common people, telling what they remembered, 
there would be found words that were in the vulgar tongue, and 
which elegant and educated people would not use. Aramaic expres- 
sions would be used and their translation placed after them, making 
them intelligible to the Roman legate. This interpretative charac- 
teristic has given us in these accounts, what has been cleverly char- 
acterized as “duality of phrase.” An example of this duality is 
“And at even, when the sun was set.” The Greek in these reports 
is rude and vulgar. In the account of the healing of Jairus’s daugh- 
ter “eschatos echei (at the point of death) is the canaille use. The 
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word ‘chrab batos (bed) would be an offerise to the cultivated. 

Instances are many of this characteristic feature, which is ever 
present because the account of the incidents are gathered from the 
people. Jairus was ruler of a synagogue, but he was a Hellenist and,’ 
the language of his household was Hellenistic Greek. These reports 
had such expressions as the following: “The whole city was gath- 
ered at the door.” ‘He could no longer openly enter into the city.” 

“So many came and went, he could not even eat.” “They from all 

the cities ran together on foot.” “Wherever he went, into villages 
of cities or country, they placed their sick before him.” This was 

of course popular exaggeration, evidencing the hold Jesus of Naza- 
reth had upon the people. The only order in this digest of reports, 
which went to Vitellius, would be an arrangement which would in- 

dicate the deeds of Jesus when he was around the Lake of Tiberias 

or when he went into the coasts of Sidon and Tyre, or when he went 
into the villages round about Caesarea Philippi. The order of events 

in each region was only approximate. The principle aim was to 

show the man Jesus of Nazareth whom they found to be a popular 
teacher and one who gathered numbers in many places who came 
to be healed. These crowds also listened to his teaching. The 
legates comment seems to have been, that the followers of Jesus 
were an asset to good government and not a menace, that they 

served as a balance to the Pharisaical Jews, who then wished the 
removal of procurators and the restoration of the Jewish kingdom, 

that the coming Kingdom of God had no peril for the sovereignty 
of Rome. The age of Caligula saw persecution of the Jews; and | 
these Jews persecuted the followers of Jesus, although the Jews in 
Palestine saw them worship at the temple, use the ancient Jewish 
scriptures, gather in houses to rehearse the words of Jesus and en- 
courage each other to look for the coming of their Lord. 

Caligula was assassinated in 41 and Claudius became emperor. 
He restored civic rights to the Alexandrian Jew and set Agrippa I 
upon the throne, giving him all the territories which Herod the Great 
had governed. Agrippa observed the tradition of the Pharisees and _ 
protected the Jewish religion. He put to death James the brother 
of John; he began to make Jerusalem safer by building walls, he 
summoned five vassal kings of the empire to conference at Tiberias. 
The Roman legate prohibited the conference and the construction 
of the wall. Agrippa died suddenly at Caesarea bv the sea. Claudius 
thereafter governed this whole Jewish kingdom in Palestine by proc- 
urators. Cuspius Fadus was the first. He seized Thaddeus. a 
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prophet and a religious agitator, beheaded him and brought the head 
to Jerusalem. It was probably under this procurator that the teach- 
ings of Jesus was gathered and a detailed statement of the last days 
of Jesus of Nazareth in Jerusalem and especially the trial and cru- 
cifixion of this Nazarene. Fadus probably directed this last enquiry 
to be made among the scattered followers of Jesus, principally it 
would seem through Peter. If we remove from the Gospel of Mark 
the narratives of the works of Jesus, leaving the recitative matter, 
we will have probably the collection generally referred to as “the 
Logia of Jesus.” The Roman investigators would not seek to obtain 
the discourses of Jesus, such as are now represented to us in.the 
so-called Sermon on the Mount. These ethico-religious teachings 
influenced the private life and the conduct of Christians. The inves- 
tigators sought to obtain the words of Jesus, which made him the 
object of the wrath of the Pharisees, so that the legate might know 
and so the emperor, whether the breach between the Pharisees and 
these assemblies, now under the directive control of the disciples of 
Jesus could be done away with. These Roman investigators were 
desirous of knowing more fully the teachings. which bound together 
Christians. teachings that looked for the establishment of the king- 
dom of God and the coming again of Jesus. Fadus certainly felt 
little was to be feared from a sect which was awaiting a time of 
awful trial for all, wars and rumors of wars: of a sect whose foun- 
der commanded them in these days to flee from one city to another, 
and to look in these terrible days for the “coming of the son of man 
in his glory.” 

The view which regards the earliest records of Jesus of Nazareth 
as reports of Roman investigators to the Roman procurator or legate 
and so to the Palace at Rome, makes these two documents, one teli- 
ing of the Works of Jesus and the other of his Words, documents 
of purely human origin, the only inspiration in them being to make 
them accurate reports and so avoid censure of the Roman legate. 
Rome found in the widespread movement of Christians a counter- 
poise to Judaism. ever plotting for independence of Rome, although 
it was Rome that had saved the Jew from annihilation by the Ptole- 
maic and Seleucidian kings. The Christ-movement undermined the 
supremacy of the ever-present religious legalism among the people, 
and so Phariseeism undertook its extermination. It was the policy 
‘of Rome tc weaken Phariseeism and so the procurator would en- 
courage Christians. The hatred of the Greek for the Jew. would 
make him a natural ally on the side of the Christian. Hence.came 
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a double encouragement to the followers of Jesus and their authori- 
tive leaders, the college of the disciples. Paul at this time was in 
Antioch or else in the regions north, where Jews from the Mesopo- 
tamian valley had been settled by the Seleucidian kings in order 
to bring into the region of Babylon Greek colonists to put in awe 
the Semitic natives. Paul carried to these deported Semites as a 
rabbi the hopeful message of Jesus and the worth of a religious life 
apart from the fetters of Pharasaic legalism. He proclaimed also the 
comfort in the near coming again of the risen and ascended Jesus 
to reward his followers. Paul was a Roman citizen and so Roman 
governors would encourage his teaching, at least insofar as not to 
let it be prohibited. A little more than a decade from the date of 
Fadus the Jew Paul became an apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
travelled through Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, heralding 
to Jew and Gentile alike “the unsearchable riches” of Christ. Paul 
then wrote letters to “churches.” It is remarkable, that in these 
epistles scarcely any references are made to the works of Christ 
Jesus and only very few to his words. The “risen Lord” was upper- 
most in his thought and the superiority of the gospel of the “cruci- 
fied Christ’? was everywhere published. Faith in Jesus Christ dis- 
placed belief in and the practise of Judaism. It is not credible that 
the words and works of Jesus of Nazareth were unknown to the 
churches. There must have been collections of these words and 
works among the churches, so that the public ministry of Jesus was 
from the first well known. Our theory of public documents con- 
taining these words and works, compiled for the information of 
Roman procurators and legates, would make it not difficult for this 
general knowledge of Jesus to be in the possession of the churches. 
It would be to the interest of Rome to have spread abroad these 
facts about Jesus among his followers. Such collections would not 
be forbidden if the compilation had their source in Roman authority. 
They would also have very great authority in the churches them- 
selves. Prcbably the collection of the works of Jesus had the first 
and more general circulation. Later, perhaps some fifteen years, 
Mark combined both documents in the gospel which we now know 
as St. Mark’s. 

Scientific historical criticism makes it clear, that the excellence 
of any teaching and the worthiness and suffering of any leader 
whether in religion or politics, in no way decides its survival. More 
Jews suffered crucifixion for their religion in the first three-fourths 
of the first century than Christians. Adaptation to environment or 
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a conqueror’s sword determines converts. Adaptation to environ- 
ment does not mean accommodation to the vices of a people in the 
case of Jesus of Nazareth. His message as by a tempest carried 
away vices from the individual, who followed him. The environ- 
ment in the day of Jesus was a loose assemblage of national units 
under the sway of a dominant power, which stood for a peaceful 
empire and tribute paying subjects. Woe to the disturbers of peace, 
equal woe to him who refused tribute. The proletariat were the 
sufferers. Ceaseless toilers and no benefit from labor; sleep came 
to them from weariness, not from restful repose. They were hope- 
less. The environment was slavery or its equivalent. The adapta- 
tion would be to give this proletariat outlook. The message of Jesus 
of Nazareth wrought this miracle. It was not to be accomplished 
by revolution. It was to be done by a reformation of each individual 
so that his body became a temple of God, sin not dwelling therein ; 
he was not to labor less in the struggle for a living, but more because 
he must look to helping his neighbor carry his burden. The assem- 
blies of the followers of Jesus were inspired with encouragement to 
produce wholesome and helpful human lives. They were not revo- 
lutionary gathering. All this new endeavor amid the crushing bur- 
dens of the proletariat’s conditions was actuated by the faith that 
in this way they pleased God. 

The Roman legate or procurator would analyze the report upon 
the Works of Jesus on this wise. If this crucified teacher com- 
manded the tempest or walked on the sea, so few saw it that it 
would generally be regarded as an idle tale. If he fed thousands 
with a few loaves and fishes it was cheaper than agrarian laws, bue 
the Roman governors would hardly credit the occurrence. They 
would regard it as most philanthropic, that a great physician should 
heal without fee large numbers in widely separated regions and 
would readily concede, that the teachings of Jesus would therefore 
receive hearing. These governors would learn that individuals from 
the proletariat were leaders in this sect, the: most prominent of whom 
were fishermen, that these followers of Jesus believed in his resur- 
rection and ascension and his return. And so, the kingdom of God 
in their view had no peril for Rome. It was after the death of 
Agrippa, king of the Jews, and so after the second undertaking to 
rule the Jews by procurators, that agitation for independence became 
acute among the Jews and events began to move fast toward revo- 
lution. The Roman governors therefore looked with encouraging 
tolerance upon the growing assemblies of Christians. Judaism sought 
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to obliterate the schism made in its body politic by the Christ move- 
ment, which threatened its hold through its legalism and its syna- 
gogues upon the people. The Jews would emphasize before the 
Roman governors the fact that Jesus was crucified because he did 
not deny that he was king of the Jews, that his followers were mem- 
bers of a kingdom, styled the Kingdom of God. But the procurator 
Fadus who had investigated the reports made to him upon the say- 
ing of Jesus and the last days of Jesus, found no reason for exter- 
minating the Christian assemblies. Saul and Barnabas at this time 
were Christians (meaning followers of Jesus) but not apostolic 
teachers of the faith; they had not been “separated for this work.” 
But at this time (if we accept the theory that the earliest writings 
among the Christians were political documents, put together for the 
information of the legate and the procurator of Rome), the Chris- 
tian assemblies, mostly Jews, had furnished to them copies of these 
writings and so Christians were well acquainted with the events and 
the teaching connected with Jesus of Nazareth. Later there was 
no need of Paul referring to the works and teachings of Jesus, for 
they were well known. Other gospels, which were written later, 
would of course have as a large element in them these earlier politi- 
cal documents. 


THE GREEK IDEA OF SIN 


BY ALEXANDER KADISON 


if IS not one of the least tragic consequences of theology that its 
distinctive marks are often left upon those who are supposed to 
have become emancipated from its influence. Among other of its 
concomitants, the myth-making tendency is seldom entirely absent 
as a factor in militant Rationalism. And one of the myths of popu- 
lar Freethought—a myth which scholarly Freethinkers might well 
disdain to use as a weapon against Christianity—is embodied in the 
naive beliet that the idea of sin was virtually non-existent in ancient 
Greece. To me, for one, it comes as something of a mental shock 
to find so able and eminent a critic as William Archer giving cur- 
rency to this piece of mythology, which, in point of historical accu- 
racy, is about on a par with, say, the ecclesiastical version of the 
part played by Freethinkers in the French Revolution. 

There was recently published, in the London Literary Guide, 
an article by Mr. Archer, entitled, “The Superstition of ‘Sin’.”” In 
this article, after quoting another writer’s assertion that, “For Chris- 
tianity the crigin and seat of moral evil lies in the will, whereas for 
the Greek it lay in the intellect,” and then somebody else’s assertion 
that, “The very word for sin meant originally ‘a missing of the 
mark’,”” Mr. Archer goes on to say: 


“Oh, what a wise people the Greeks were! And what a rever- 
sion to barbarism is the whole Judzo-Christian ethic! One may 
wonder, indeed, whether the words quoted do not slightly flatter the 
Greeks—whether some tinge of the irrational, theological concep- 
tion of wrong-doing did not now and then creep into their thinking. 
In the main, however, there is no doubt that the superstition of ‘sin’ 
which has aarkened the minds of men for twenty centuries, and 
fatally impeded the evolution of a sane morality, is of Hebraic 


origin.” 
1 Literary Guide (London), April, 1924. 
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The suggestion that possibly “some tinge” of the irrational idea 
of sin may “now and then” have “crept” into the thinking of the 
Greeks, is what, in our colorful American slang, would be termed 
“rich.” Anybody who is familiar with the history of religion ought 
to know that the idea of sin was neither of Hebraic nor of Hellenic 
origin, but was common to all ancient religions, just as it is common 
to all religions today. And anybody who is versed in ancient Greek 
literature knows that, so far from having been free from the “super- 
stition of “sin,” the Greeks were as much dominated and obsessea 
by it as any other people of antiquity, barring none. Though we 
have inherited some romantic notions about “the glory that was 
Greece,” it was precisely in that much-lauded land that the sin-idea 
prevailed in its cruelest, most barbarous, and least rational form. 
For the Greeks, generally speaking, did not regard the intellect as 
the origin and seat of moral evil; for them the seat of moral evil 
lay in the proscribed act itself, and the origin of moral evil lay in 
the ineluctable decrees of the capricious gods. 

Turn to Homer, Hesiod, or Sophocles, to Pindar, Aeschylus, or 
Solon, and it will almost instantly become evident that the concep- 
tion of sin pervaded the Greek consciousness—and not in the sense 
of a mere “missing of the mark,” but in the more oppressive sense 
of any conduct (whether of omission or of commission) that was 
offensive to the deathless gods. Furthermore, whereas in Judzo- 
Christianity sinful behavior—actual sin, as distinguished from innate 
depravity, 1. e., original sin—is conceived of as conscious and volun- 
tary, the Greeks believed that sin could be committed not only know- 
ingly and wilfully, but even involuntarily and unconsciously. Indeed, 
whenever any person was the vietim of signal misfortune, it was 
inferred that he must have sinned grievously against the supra- 
human powers; and whenever any dire calamity befell a city or a 
state, it was taken for granted that some citizen must have been 
guilty of a monstrous sin crying to a wrathful heaven for expiation. 

Since a national literature mirrors the thought, the temper, and 
the superstitions of a people, it is not without significance that the 
most poignant of the immortal Greek tragedies revolves wholly about 
the idea of sin—sin unwittingly committed, yet most cruelly atoned 
for. In the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, King Oedipus sins against 
the gods entirely without his knowledge. His conduct, in fact, is 
but the fulfillment of divine prophecies made before his birth. 
Nevertheless, his sins must be expiated just as completely as if they 
had been conscious and deliberate. So Oedipus, brought after years 
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of ignorance to a realization of the enormity of his wickedness, is 
crushed beneath the weight of the soothsayer’s revelation. He 
loses his beloved Jocasta and, in the frenzy of his grief, puts out 
his eyes. Then, after a heartrending farewell to his children, the 
blinded, utterly humbled ruler—viewed as a plague-spot which has 
to be eradicated—is driven from his polluted kingdom. 

Need we consider in detail.the Ajax of Sophocles? Or the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides? Or his [phigenia at Aulis? Need we refer 
to the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle? But why go on? Even 
the most cursory inspection of Greek literature makes it all-too-clear 
that the nightmare of sin lay like an incubus upon ancient Greek re- 
ligion no less than upon the religion of Judea or upon Christianity. 

“Oh,” exclaims Mr. Archer in the passage that I have quoted, 
“what a wise people the Greeks were!” But Athens was the pearl 
and pride of Greece; yet was it not by a jury of enlightened 
Athenians that Socrates—a Theist with pronounced Agnostic lean- 
ings—was found guilty of Atheism and condemned to drink the 
hemlock? Had Mr. Archer and I been fellow-citizens of Socrates, 
we too—Agnostics both—should have had to quench our thirst for 
truth with that fatal beverage. 

In our zeal for the propagation of Freethought, it behooves those 
of us who call ourselves Rationalists to examine our evidence very 
critically and, as far as possible, to avoid the intellectual sin of 
overstating our case. While we carry on the good fight against the 
old religions with their myths and their dogmas, let us take care not 
to evolve a new religion with an inverted dogmatism and a mythol- 
ogy of its own. 


MOREL 


BY B. U. BURKE 


NGLAND has lost, in Mr. E. D. Morel, a public servant whom 

posterity, with the tardy justice commonly accorded the mor- 
ally great, is likely to set high among her men of character and 
ability. But, since the war, the smoke screen of calumny has been 
so effectually drawn across his career and achievements that fhe 
great majority have no realization of this, or, at best, think of a man 
whom they could not but have honored had they known the truth, as 
a misguided fanatic. 


Mr. Morel leaves as public legacies by which he will be judged, 
the completed emancipation of the Congo, and the living, growing 
organization of the Union of Democratic Control, of which he was 
admittedly the heart and brains, ably as he was abetted in this work 
by the small group of radical thinkers who, with him, were responsi- 
ble for its foundation. He lived to see it with branches in many 
lands, focal centers for the harassed minorities of the democratically 
minded, and lived, too, to receive a measure of appreciation due him 
in the ardent support of his labor constituents in Dundee. 

There seems little doubt that the treatment accorded Mr. Morel 
while he was imprisoned during the war brought on, or at all events 
greatly accelerated, the heart disease which has troubled him since, 
and to which his sudden death is attributed. Fifty years, even though 
they were, as Mr. Nevinson writes in The Labour Leader, “crammed 
from the earliest age with human endeavor,” was a pitifully short 
span for so active and needed a fighter in the lists of truth; and so 
vital was his personality that it is hard to realize, even after reading 
of the memorial service in his honor at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
that his voice is silenced and that we shall have no more of those 
vigorous editorials in which he alternately exposed injustice and 
logically peinted the wiser way. 

To his French origin, on his father’s side, would seem to belong 
this insatiable habit of unearthing and combating great wrongs in 
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season and out of season, not in any spirit of perversity, but to miti- 
gate, or where possible rectify, the harm done by their perpetration. 
On the day of his death he wrote (I quote again from The Labor 
Leader) : 

“T have no use for, and no place in, public life if I am compelled 
being in it, to act in a way which I know to be morally wrong and 
destructive of my own self respect. I did not risk everything by 
insisting upon the lie of the sole culpability of Germany for the War 
because I like it, but because I was constitutionally incapable of act- 
ing in any other way.” 

His mother, an Englishwoman, de Horne by name, was descended 
from a Flemish family who migrated to escape the persecution of 
Alva, and who early became members of The Society of Friends 
and suffered for their belief, hence perhaps unflinching tenacity. 

Born in Paris in 1873, his baptismal name was Georges Edmond 
Morel-de-Ville, though he later shortened it to the more convenient 
form of Edmund Dene Morel. When he was only a few years old, 
his father died of an illness contracted while serving on the Paris 
ramparts during the Franco-Prussian war, and although his mother 
had him educated in England, she continued to live in France until 
he was seventeen, when he became a clerk in a Liverpool firm deal- 
ing with West Africa. To eke out what was at first a meagre salary, 
he took to journalism and wrote largely of West African affairs 
on which he soon made himself an authority. 

It was this early interest, inculcated and fed at first by close con- 
tact with West African ships and cargoes, and later by frequent 
visits to Antwerp and Brussels on behalf of the firm for whom he 
continued to work for ten years, which led in time to his knowledge 
of conditions in the Congo and gradual realization of the abuses 
being carried on there under King Leopold’s regime. Thenceforth 
in articles, pamphlets and books he hammered the matter home to 
the British public, till in 1904 he was enabled to form the Congo 
Reform Association, with which he continued to work with unabated 
energy until the necessary reforms were achieved in 1913. 

So great had been the interests in opposition, that the successful 
conclusion of this work brought Mr. Morel a world-wide mead of 
praise for his humanitarian endeavors, and most eulogistic tributes 
from all sections alike of the British public and press. His cham- 
_ pionship of native rights had not been confined to the Congo, for his 
books deal with conditions throughout tropical Africa, and when 
visiting Nigeria in 1910. he experienced what must have been a 
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yet keener reward for his efforts in the gratitude of the natives and 
their realization of all that “the white man with the straight eye” 
as they named him, had been able to do for them. ° 

But African affairs had by no means monopolized Mr. Morel’s 
attention, great as was the part he played in them. Bi-lingual, and 
well acquainted with the intricacies of French public life and poli- 
tics, he had from the first written for French journals as well as 
English, and had, through the critical years that comprised the 
Fashoda incident especially, striven hard to bring about and cement 
an understanding friendship between the two peoples. His chosen 
work having given him an unusually deep insight into the secret 
diplomatic workings of the Powers, he published in 1912, in the hope 
of averting the war he felt to be imminent, Morocco in Diplomacy, a 
searching analysis of the fatal policies pursued by the principal 
European governments through the decade leading up to the crisis 
of 1911. But public interest being at that time still asleep as to the 
importance of foreign affairs and their close connection with national 
welfare, the warning fell unheeded and the averted catastrophe was 
but deferred to a later day. 

The formation of the Union of Democratic Control followed 
almost immediately on the outbreak of war. It was no defeatist 
organization as it was generally misrepresented to be. The hope of 
its founders was to prepare the way for a future parliamentary con- 
trol of foreign policy, that should preclude any recurrence of blind 
ministerial commitments such as had secretly bound Great Britain to 
France, and through France to Imperialist Russia, before the war: 
Its principal ‘aim was to insure that when peace came it should, con- 
trary to those concluding previous wars, be of a just and lasting 
character, and it therefore sought to build up while there was time 
an enlightened public opinion as to the policies which would be 
necessary to this end. This it attempted through the publication of 
many pamphlets of real historical value and its organ The U. D. C., 
since grown into Foreign Affairs, a monthly covering its subject so 
widely that there is no longer excuse for public i ignorarice on matters 
of international interest. 

For this same end, as well as in common fairness, Mr. Morel 
combatted, more especially in his book Truth and the War, the his- 
_ torically untenable but popularly held idea that Germany was exclu- 
sively to blame for the war, since this belief could but engender a 
peace of conquest which would inevitably lead to further conflicts. 
When a man, particularly in war time, stands apart from his fellows 
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by reason of clearly pronounced unorthodox opinions, no matter 
how just and expedient they may be, he is at once liable to be miis- 
judged and misrepresented beyond recognition. The general vili- 
fication of his character and aims in the press, paved the way for 
Mr. Morel’s imprisonment on a technical charge of having, through 
an intermediary, sent pamphlets to M. Romain Rolland in a neutral 
country, the fact being that he had supposed him to be still in France, 
in which case the offence was nii. The treatment accorded: him was, 
however, of a severity compatible with the war fever which 
prompted his incarceration rather than the slightness of the charge. 
It was shortly after his release that he became a member of the 
Independent Labor Party. 

Invaluable as Mr. Morel’s contributions to such subjects of world 
wide importance as free trade, peace, and international relationships 
have been, there are those of us who must always regret that his 
masterly gift of clear, vigorous prose was never embodied in some 
work of purely literary value. But whenever there were wrongs to 
be righted—and when are there not—then was the time, and so thor- 
ough was his work in anything he undertook, that there can have 
been but little margin left over. We may perhaps look forward to 
the printing of his unpublished reminiscences, from which such inter- 
esting quotations are given in Mr. Seymour Cock’s book, E. D. 
Morel, the Man and His Work, or at least their fuller incorporation 
in the biography Mr. Nevinson has promised to undertake. The 
public may then be allowed to know more of his unusually happy 
family life and peaceful pursuits such as his great love of gardening, 
and also of that brave helpmate, his wife, who steadfastly aided and 
encouraged his endeavors through all vicissitudes. 

I cannot close more fitly than by quoting a few sentences from 
the very beautiful appreciation of E. D. Morel by M. Romain Roll- 
and printed in the December number of Foreign Affairs. 

. “He was the representative of humanity without respect 
of race or creed. No evil but found him ready for the struggle, no 


people downtrodden but saw him spring to their defence. . . . Truly 
an heroic figure. We of today cannot measure his stature. He will 
tower above his age as the years pass. . . . As a Frenchman, I am 


proud that my race can claim its share in this great Englishman. He 
combines in himself the greatest attributes of both peoples ; the clear- 
sighted idealism, which never wavers, and the fearless execution, 
which does not know defeat.” 


my 


THE ORGANIZED RELIGION OF CHURCHES AND 
SOCIAL WORK: WHEREIN DO THEY DIFFER? 


BY JUNE P. GUILD 


HE religion of churches too often concerns itself with one 
| phase only of human existence, to-wit: the spiritual, particu- 
larly in reference to the life hereafter. However important this 
may be, it is for organized religion to accept a broader philosophy 
if it shall continuc its vitality amid the complexities of modern life. 
The social worker is deeply concerned also with spiritual or moral 
values but not alone with these. The social worker stresses the 
complexity of causes for motives and acts, the intricate interplay of 
heredity in contact with physical and moral environment, The social 
worker knows that nothing just happens. The social worker real- 
izes, therefore, that if changes are to be brought about in life con- 
scious changes must be made in the makeup of personalities, delicate 
adjustments made between personalities and environment, and defi- 
nite changes in the social environment itself achieved through indi- 
vidual effort and mass action. 

Religion should be the controlling element in every activity of 
human life. How earnestly has the religion of churches worked to 
decrease child labor, improve prison conditions, outlaw war, bring 
about law enforcement, or increase wages? The church has too 
long remained set apart, a thing of pulpits and prayers for an hour 
on Sunday instead of admitting active responsibility in every prob- 
lem of mankind. It is reasonable perhaps that personal redemption 
should be the first concern of churches, why should they not, how- 
ever, add a second and equally important concern; the redemption 
of man’s entire life, political, industrial, and physical ? 

Is not the bringing about of a Kingdom of God on earth as essen- 
tially Christian as the delivering of orations on the Kingdom of 
God in Heaven? 
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The social worker accepts everything as possible of accomplish- - 
ment, if not today by individual case methods, tomorrow by funda- 
mental economic and social reforms, or by advancement in science. 
The social worker will not believe Christ intended to say that be- 
cause certain of the poor of His time would outlive Him, that we 
too must inevitably have other poor with us always. 

The social worker believes in intensive self-criticism of the 
methods of its social organization and a continual revaluation in its 
technical processes. The social worker does not believe that God 
has ceased to work for improvements in man, and that God regarded 
His work for man closed aeons ago on the seventh day. The church 
has not developed to meet the changed and changing social prob- 
lems of today. It shouid weigh its accomplishments in the commun- 
ity today in the light of modern social conditions. It should frankly 
evaluate its own efforts day by day if it would live. There is a cer- 
tain smugness about religion of the church, it rarely admits its own 
weakness and failure; it is suspicious of experiments, it will not 
seek out new methods. 

The social worker does not believe in trusting the sense judg- 
ments only or in acting on surface conditions alone. The social 
worker wants to know all the pertinent facts before arriving at con- 
clusions ; the social worker regards all facts as pertinent. If the 
church would seek out all facts before attempting to act, its acts 
would be more fruitful. The social worker believes in a social case 
study or a social survey to determine needs. The church launches 
forth on drives to clean up this or drive out that without knowing 
its facts, without seeking trained leadership. without co-operating 
intimately with others who may also be interested. 


The social worker believes constructive thinking is more helpful 
than abundant alms; it has learned that it is not enough to feed a 
tramp. It is quite as necessary to learn the causes of vagabondage 
and if possible remove the conditions which produce it. 


The social worker believes that if a man is to deal successfully 
with the problems of another, that the one who attempts to help 
must not only be kind, but be trained in kindness. Good intentions 
—unsupported by knowledge of how to put desires into deeds effec- 
tively and graciously—do not solve questions. When life in the 
world was simple, good neighborliness was perhaps enough. Now 
in the day of complex individual problems, legal entanglements, 
frequent scientific discoveries, situations are increasingly difficult 
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to analyze and adjust. Only through trained and directed effort 
will success repay hopes. 

The church too often is sporadic in its efforts, driven by emo- 
tional impulse only. The social worker must be prepared for a 
year-around program of helpfulness; a dinner on Thanksgiving or 
Christmas for the hungry is insufficient. 

Social workers tap every source of co-operation and aid. They 
believe in working with every agency in the community, physical, 
moral, industrial, legal, social, religious. They see relatives and 
friends and teachers and lawyers and doctors and landlords and 
employers and committees and clubs and clearing houses. The 
church too often works alone, ignorant of other effective resources 
for human reconsiruction. 

Social workers are believers in specialization. They train special 
prebation officers for delinquent children, special child placers and 
home finders for dependent children, legal aid workers for legal 
problems, welfare workers for industry, family case workers fo. 
general family rehabilitation, medical and psychiatric workers for, 
health and mental cases. The church too frequently believes that 
any well intentioned person can deal successfully with any intricate 
human problem. 

Social workers believe in finding out first what is needed and 
in giving just that. They do not believe in giving money or mate- 
rial aid only. They believe material help tends to degrade and should 
be given as sparingly as possible. While the church could profit- 
ably realize that men will be more interested in saving their souls 
if they have food in their stomachs, the church’s first business of 
saving souls will gradually pass on if it tries to purchase interest in 
souls by giving food. By a system of dispensing material relief or 
by the opening of a church pool room, the church subordinates and 
weakens its own spirituality and drives elsewhere those who hon- 
estly seek soul satisfaction. 

Social work emphasizes the scientific approach, which merely 
means that approach which is truly kind because it is seeking for the 
truth open-mindedly. Social work insists on regularity of effort 
and on trained understanding. Social work would bring about good 
will on earth by using every human and divine resource. Social 
work cannot work without religion. How can religion in the churches 
be Christian until it is socialized? 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MANAISM 


BY GEORGE P. CONGER 


oa! 


N COMMON with every branch of inquiry, the history of relig- 

ions has been subjected during recent years to notable attempts 

at revision, and, as often the case in other inquiries, the larger con- 

sequences of the revisions have not yet been fully considered. This 

seems to me to be peculiarly the case in that revision of views which, 

under the influence of Marett? and Levy-Bruhl,? traces the roots 
of religion not to animism but to manaism. 

A generation ago the English anthropologists had apparently. 
succeeded in establishing the view that animism, in the sense of 
belief in spiritual beings,* marked the most rudimentary form of 
religion. The notion that belief in personal spiritual beings could 
have come originally from primitive men’s experiences with shadows. 
echoes, dreams, sleep, and death was not welcome to the conserva- 
tives of that day; but after all, if religion was to be studied at all 
in evolutionary perspectives, there were a good many points in com- 
mon between animism and theism. The theist from his advanced 
position and with his refined doctrines could look across the ages 
at the primitive animist and regard him as a kindred spirit, a younger 
brother groping for light. It was the presupposition of animism that 
primitive mentality was essentially like our own. 

More 1ecently other workers, relying upon numerous investiga- 
tions of primitive peoples and upon a few systematic interpretations 


-1R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion (1914); article, “Mana,” in 
Here, Vol. IsI (1916). 
2 Levy-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures (1912) ; 
Primitive Mentality, translated by L. A. Clare (1923). 
3E, B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2 volumes (1913). Vol. I, p. 425. 
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of them, have detected and developed another view, with the pre- 
supposition that primitive mentality was different from ours. Accord- 
ing to Levy-Bruhl this primitive mentality is predominantly a socia! 
or group affair rather than an individual affair ; it is pre-perceptual, 
and characterized by an unbroken transition between what we have 
subsequently learned to distinguish as subject and object; it is a 
matter of attitudes and actions rather than of elaborate explanations ; 
and it has not yet brought into focus the sharp distinction which 
generations of logicians have registered in the law of contradiction. 
It is in a matrix such as this that primitive men develop the prac- 
tices and later the beliefs with reference to the mysterious power 
referred to by the term “mana” and cognate terms. 


II 


What is the possible significance of such manaism for present- 
day philosophy? There are at least three points to be settled before 
the question can be answered with any definiteness. In the first 
place, there is the objection that the characteristics attributed by 
Levy-Bruhl to primitive mentality are hard to make clear and diffi- 
cult to accept; but this very point, according to the sponsors of the 
manaistic theories, only goes to show that primitive mentality is dif- 
ferent from ours. The difficulty can be said to inhere in the very 
nature of the argument. 

There is in the second place the fact that the manaistic interpre- 
tation of the data has not convinced some investigators and inter- 
preters. If one finds, with Codrington,* that mana “essentially 
belongs to personal beings to originate,” or concludes, with Miss 
Campbell,® that mana is essentially a personal power, one has, for 
our present purposes, only called animism by another name. If 
manaism has any peculiar significance for constructive thinking, one 
must proceed according to the view of Marett, and say that in mana- _ 
ism the conceptions of personal and non-personal powers are still 

*R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians—Studies in Their Anthropology and 
Folk-Lore (1891), p. 119n. 

°T. G. Campbell, “Manaism: A Study in the Psychology of Religion,” 


American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 29, p. 1 (1918). Valuable bibliography 
appended. 
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in solution’ and not yet precipitated; that where manaism exhibits 
animistic nctions the latter are later accretions rather than primary 
features ;’ and moreover that it is of no great concern for primitive 
mentality +f practices implying both personal and impersonal powers 
are carried on in the same group or at the same level.® 

The third difficulty is found in the method, more common a 
few years ago than at present, which explains institutions and be- 
liefs solely in terms of their origins. Any one who seeks to read 
a philosopny of religion in manaism must bear in mind that manaism 
at its best represents only an almost vanishingly primitive stage of 
religion. 


Ill 


If these preliminary questions can be adjusted provisionally in 
some sucn manner as I have indicated, I think the possible signifi- 
cance of manaism can be summed up under four heads. The first 
may be called methodological. A part of the value of manaism cer- 
tainly hes ir the facility it affords for interpreting other data in the 
history of religions, particularly that of magic and tabu. This point 
has been covered by Marett® and needs no further development. 

Manaism has a second kind of significance which I would call 
epistemological. In order for the point to be entertained, manaism 
must perhaps be taken more seriously than it has sometimes been 
taken; but if it is taken seriously, it offers a kind of prehistoric pro- 
test against John Locke and his successors who have worked so hard 
for mind’s own sake to isolate mind from the world. Locke’s as- 
sumption that the mind does not know the world, but knows only 
its sensations of the world, created a gap between mind and world 
which the Kantians have ever since sought to capitalize, and which 
the Hegelians and the realists in different ways have tried to close. 
The history of modern philosophy until recently has been predomi- 
nantly a series of debates about epistemology and its supposed con- 
sequences. The debate is still going on, somewhat diminished in 
intensity because the problems of the natural sciences and of industry 

© R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion, p. 119. 

7 Same, article, “Mana,” Here, Vol. III, p. 377. 


8 Same, p. 378f. 
9Same, p 378f. 
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alike demand more direct action upon the environment. Manaism 
indicates that for primitive men there was no great gulf between 
mind and world; the senses were, so to speak, transparent, ane 
action was overt. Manaism here, as elsewhere, affords only the bar- 
est of answers; but at least it may serve to help pose the question 
whether the reflective theories of knowledge are not over-reflective, 
and whether they do not distort our situation rather than clarify it. 

When cne begins to discredit reflective theories because they are 
reflective, one gravitates rather naturally towards intuitionism. The 
kinship between Levy-Bruhl’s pre-logical mentality and Bergson’s 
intuitionism is noticeable, particularly in the matter of the reconcili- 
ation of contradictories.1° But if manaism points toward intuition- 
ism at all, I think it should be made clear that it points toward im- 
portant modifications in Bergson’s doctrine. Bergson’s intuitionism 
is individualistic and non-practical; manaism represents attitudes 
toward the environment assumed by groups, and first for practical 
rather than for theoretical or ideal interests. 

Perhaps, in the third place, one may discern in manaism a hint 
for dealing with present-day psychological problems. Everyone has 
to reckon, in one way or another, with extreme behaviorism and 
its reduction of mentality to physiology, and with the emergent the- 
ory of mind and its derivation of mental functions from bodily proc- 
esses. The hint which manaism affords here is hard to state in 
words which will not be misleading ; perhaps it can be phrased thus: 
We are to find out about the world around us, not merely through 
avenues of psychology and epistemology (as ordinarily treated) but 
also of physiology. Knowledge involves not merely mentality, but 
also vitality. Irving King has called manaism a biological attitude ;™ 
and on the other hand, Patrick has called attention to the fact that 
the old lines on which the mind-body problem was argued are being 
obliterated by the newer investigations in physiology and psychol- 
ogy. Manaism is of course rudimentary and hopelessly crude; 
but at least it is the attitude of men who do not live by taking 
thought alone. It is neither wholly practical nor wholly speculative ; 
this is perhaps the reason why it appeals to neither of two promi- 
nent current and rather divisive philosophies. But, like an organ- 


10 See L. Levy-Bruhl, Primitive Mentality, pp. 60, 93, 443. Compare also 
H. Bergson, /ntroduction to Metaphysics, translated by T. E. Hulma (1912) 
p. 39f. 

1], King, The Development of Religion (1910), p. 149. 

12.G, T. W. Patrick, “The Emergent Theory of Mind,” Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Vol. 19, p. 706 (1922). 
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ism which is neither animal nor plant, it still possesses a modicum 
of vitality and exhibits an astonishing persistence. 


_ Most important, I think, is the possible metaphysical bearing of 
manaism. Let us suppose, in accordance with views sketched above, 
that thinking, although it represents a high level of development, is 
nevertheless a late development and on the whole is secondary and 
derivative. Clear thinking develops in a matrix or a medium which 
is not clear. I think that we may extend the principle, and say that 
theism, with its thought-out doctrines of God. although it represents 
a high level of development, is secondary and derivative, and when 
it develops, leaves something of value behind. A great difficulty 
with the historic doctrines of theism seems to be that they are too 
finely-drawn. Like certain medieval paintings of men’s souls, their 
very clearness for us defeats their purpose. This was of course 
the case with our oft-mentioned childhood ideas of God as “a Big 
Man up in the sky,” but the difficulty nowadays is more ominous. 
We are now facing the possibility that it may apply also to our elab- 
orate and scphisticated doctrines of God as a Big Mind up in the 
sky, or as a Cosmic or Super-Cosmic Mind. Most naturalists agree 
with this statement, but without recognizing the fact to which mana- 
ism bears witness—namely, that what is left behind as theism devel- 
ops may be both vital and persistent. 

If this is the suggestion of manaism, certainly it would give new 
point to the familiar preachment that “religion is a life.” It would 
further, reinforce widespread current tendencies to regard tradi- 
tional distinctions between matter and spirit as overdrawn. And 
it would give a world-wide aboriginal basis for the view which, per- 
haps after long eclipse, is beginning to loom up again with impos- 
ing grandeur upon the horizons of religion—the view, namely, that 
the true object of religion is the stupendous universe around us. The 
suggestion of manaism might be that even though theism is second- 
ary and derivative, atheism in any narrow sense is equally second- 
ary and derivative; both alike crystallize out from an original solu- 
tion. Nor is the original solution properly describable as pantheism ; 
to call it pantheism, or to call it anything else, is more like attempt- 
ing to recover the original solution by placing one hard crystal be- 
side the other and weighing the two together. Properly speaking, 
religion should never be defined or described; but only religious 


men should attempt to define or describe other things. 
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Finally, manaism, more than anything else since developed, re- 
flects a certain paganism residual and latent in all the religions, a 
paganism which theism by its very loftiness has overshadowed, or 
else by its Gefiniteness has relegated to the realm of esthetics. Mana- 
ism does not afford a philosophy of religion, any more than a cry 
affords a language or a horde a civilization. But it may serve to 
set the problem of a philosophy of religion in more inclusive terms, 
and to remind us of once unbroken relations between religion, the 
universe, and the life and mind of man. 
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which can be achieved only with jars, painful friction and even violent 
lacerations, and those who oppose it, no doubt, fulfil as important an 
office as those who labor to effect it. 

The conflict of doctrines in our own times, makes the reappearance 
of this book timely. 
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THE OBSIDIAN RELIGION OF MEXICO 


BY LEWIS SPENCE 


_ EW fields of study can have yielded results so meagre in com- 
parisou to the extraordinary amount of research involved as 
that of Mexican antiquity. Nearly half a century of intensive in- 
quiry has not yet made clear'to us the outlines of Mexican history, 
or successfully disentangled the ravelled skein of Mexican religion. 
After twenty-five years of isolated labor in the latter department of 
Isthmian research, the writer is convinced that although the general 
plan of the Mexican pantheon is slowly becoming apparent, the 
spirit of the cult which underlies it is still remote from our com- 
prehension. . 


It is not alone the complex nature of the subject which renders 
Mexican religion so difficult of apprehension. The mingling of cul- 
tures, sO apparent to the student at an early stage of his inquiry, 
scarcely seem to have such sanction from Archaeology and Ethnog- 
raphy as to warrant the conclusion that each of the cults of which 
the Mexican faith was originaily composed was accompanied by a 
separate material culture. The extremely vague and involved tra- 
ditions relating to this faith, and handed down by Spanish ecclesi- 
-astics and civilized natives, although illuminating enough in some 
instances, are still much too conflicting to justify complete depend- 
ence upon them. The seligion of Mexico as known at the Conquest 
period, was the outcome of later religious and ethical impulses 
brought to bear upon a simple rain-cult, which, judging from the 
atmospheric conditions essential to it, must have been indigenous to 
the country. Although the cults of the several deities still retained 
some measure of distinctiveness, all had become amalgamated in 
what was really a national faith. A fully developed pantheon had 
also been evolved, which mirrored an elaborate social system in 
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caste, rank and guild, but the mythical material frona which this 
might have been reconstructed in its entirety is only partly available. 

What were the original and basic cults which had become 
coalesced in this national faith, the outward manifestations of which 
were roughly noted by Cortes and his companions? In my view 
they were at least three in number—the cult of Quetzalcoatl, which 
was probably an importation from the Maya civilization in Central 
America, the religion of Tlaloc, the God of Rain, which I believe 
to have been in existence in the Valley of Mexico prior to the intro- 
duction of the Quetzalcoatl cult there, and the Obsidian Religion of 
the Nahua peoples, who came from the North at some time in the 
seventh or eighth century A. D., and who for many generations 
occupied the steppe region to the north of the Valley before descend- 
ing to the conquest of that area. It is to the consideration of the 
last of these cults that I wish to confine myself in this paper. 

For many years I was aware, in common with most American- 
ists, that obsidian played a very considerable part in Mexican relig- 
ion, but it was only when I essayed the grouping of the gods as 
departmental agencies that it was borne in upon me that it must 
have possessed a much deeper significance than I had formerly 
realized. Even then I did not fully comprehend the true importance 
of my surmises. It had long been known to me that the names of 
at least three of the Mexican gods contained the word obsidian 
(itgtli) and the frequent representation of that mineral in the native 
paintings had previously aroused an occasional and passing consid- 
eration. 

But it was only after comparing what I now saw to have been 
a distinct and separate cult with the many traditions associated with 
jade in China that the real importance of my theory was at length 
apparent to me. Employing this valuable analogy to the full, I 
almost at once found myself overwhelmed with evidence of the 
former existence of a separate religion in Mexico, radiating from 
the central idea of the obsidian stone, and developing from its em- 
ployment as a weapon of the hunt into a religious complex which, 
in the event. was to find its way into every department of the life 
of the ancient Mexicans. 

Obsidian, a volcanic glass varying considerably in color and 
texture, is found in extensive deposits in the western half of North 
America, in Mexico and Central America. To be more precise, the 
sites at which it is chiefly found are Obsidian Canyon in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, among the mountains of New Mexico, in 
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Nevada and Arizona, and in the Pacific States. It is, indeed, stuil 
worked by certain tribes of Indians in California. In Mexico 
proper the best known mines are situated in the State of 
Hidalgo, about twelve miles north of the city of Pachuca, on the 
mountain known as Sierra de las Navajas, or “The Mountain of 
the Knives.” Holmes, describing a visit to this site, states that the 
deposits there must have been vigorously worked for centuries, and 
the remaining debris proves at once how extensive must have been 
the labors of the early miners who exploited them. He says: “It is 
well known that the ancient dwelling sites of the general region, in- 
cluding the Valley of Mexico, are strewn with countless knives 
which have been derived by fracture from faceted cylindrical nuclei, 
partially exhausted specimens of which are widely distributed, and 
evidence of the getting out of these nuclei was to be expected on the 
quarry site. Examination developed the fact that here the rejectage 
deposits abound in abortive nuclei which were rejected because lack- 
ing in some of the qualities necessary to successful flake blade-mak- 
ing. It was requisite that the material should be fine-grained, flaw- 
less and uniform in texture; the shape had to be roughly cylindri- 
cal, and it was essential that one end should be smoothly squared 
off, so that the flaking tool would have the proper surface for re- 
ceiving the stroke or other form of impact for removing the long, 
slender blades. Of course, the flake knives were not made on the 
quarry site,.as the edges of the blades were so delicate that trans- 
portation would have subjected them to injury; therefore the 
selected nuclei were carried away, and the knives made by expert 
workmen, whenever and wherever they were required.” ? 
Torquemada, a Spanish friar of the sixteenth century, who re- 
sided in Mexico and had exceptional opportunities for the observa- 
tion of native handicrafts, describes the manner in which the Aztecs 
manufactured obsidian knives irom the core. He says: “They had 
and still have, workmen who made knives of a certain black stone 
or flint, which is a most wonderful and admirable thing to see them 
make out oi the stone; and the ingenuity which invented this art is 
much to be praised. They are made and got out of the stone (if one 
can explain it) in this manner: One of these Indian workmen sits 
down upon the ground and takes a piece of this black stone, which 
is like jet, and hard as flint, and is a stone which might be called 
precious, more beautiful and brilliant than alabaster or jasper, so 
much so that of it are made tablets and mirrors. The piece they 


1 Handbook of Aboriginal American Antiquities, Part I, p. 220. 
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take is about eight inches long, or rather more, and as thick as one’s 
leg or rather less, and cylindrical. They have a stick as large as 
the shaft of a lance, and three cubits or more in length, and at the 
end of it they fasten firmly another piece of wood eight inches long, 
to give more weight to this part, then pressing their naked feet to- 
gether they hold the stone as with a pair of pincers or the vice of a 
carpenter’s bench. They take the stick (which is cut off smooth 
at the end) with both hands, and set well home against the edge of 
the front of the stone, which also is cut smooth in that part; and 
then they press it against their breast, and with the force of the 
pressure there flies off a knife, with its point and edge on each side, 
as neatly as if one were to make them of a turnip with a sharp knife, 
or of iron in the fire. Then they sharpen it on a stone, using a hone 
to give it a very fine edge; and in a very short time these workmen 
will make more than twenty knives in the aforesaid manner. They 
come out of the same shape as our barbers’ lancets, except that they 
have a rib up the middle and have a slight graceful curve toward 
the point. They will cut and shave the hair the first time they 
are used, at the first cut nearly as well as a steel razor, but they 
lose their edge at the second cut; and so to finish shaving one’s 
beard or hair, one after another has to be used; though indeed they 
are cheap, and spoiling them is of no consequence. Many Spaniards 
both regular and secular clergy, have been shaved with them, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the colonization of these realms, when 
there was no such abundance ‘as now of the necessary instruments 
and people who gain their livelihood by practising this occupation. 
But I conclude by saying that it is an admirable thing to see them 
made, and nc small argument for the capacity of the men who found 
out such an invention.” * 

It seems probable that the Nahua were acquainted with obsidian 
before their entrance into Mexico. Dr. G. M. Dawson has miade it 
clear that the coastal tribes of British Columbia engaged in trade 
with those of the interior along the Frazer River and far to the 
south. The Bilquila of Dean Inlet have traditions extending to a 


hoary antiquity that they possessed a trade route by way of the 
Bella Coola River to the Tinné country, and along this route broken 
implements and chips of obsidian have been found. Many other 
routes in British Columbia have likewise yielded obsidian flakes, 
which, the Tinné Indians stated, had been obtained from a mountain 


* Monarquia Indiana, Book VI. 
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near the headwaters of the Salmon River.* The theory that the 
Mexican Nahua originally came from British Columbia, a hypothe- 
sis which is supported both by their art-forms and mythology, 
appears, therefore, to receive archaeological support from this cir- 
cumstance. 

If it be granted that the Nahua were acquainted with obsidian 
and its properties before their entrance into the Valley of Mexico, 
sufficient time had elapsed for their development of a cult, which, at 
the era of the Conquest, exhibited traces of a very considerable 
antiquity. It was, naturally, as a hunting people that they employed 
weapons of obsidian. The herds of deer on the flesh of which they 
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(Figure 1) 
Tue Gop MixcoatL WearinG His Deer-DIscutse. 
(From Codex Borgia.) 


chiefly lived roamed the steppes, and proof abounds that the cus- 
toms of the chase strongly influenced the religious ideas of the early 
Nahua. Certain of their gods, indeed, appear to have been devel- 
oped from cervine forms (Fig. 1), for among barbarous races the 
animal worshipped is often that which provides the tribe with its 
staple food, or, more correctly, a great eponymous figure of that 
animal is adored—for example, the Great Deer, who sends the 
smaller deer to keep the savage in life. In like manner barbarous 
fisher folk are wont to worship the Great Fish, which sends them 

3 Dawson, “Notes on the Shushwap People of British Columbia,” Proceed- 


ings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1891, Vol. IX, Section 
. II, Montreal, 1892. 
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its progeny or subjects to serve as food. These deer gods or hunt- 
ing gods in some way connected with the deer—Itzpapalotl, Itzcueye, 
Mixcoatl, Camaxtli—had also stellar or solar attributes. The deer 
was slain by the obsidian weapon, which therefore came to be re- 
garded as the magical weapon, that by which food was procured. 
In the course of time it assumed a sacred significance, the hunting 
gods themselves came to wield it, and it was thought of as coming 
from the stars or the heavens where the gods dwelt, in precisely the 
same manner as flint arrowheads were regarded by the peasantry 
of Europe as “elf-arrows” or “thunder-stones,” that is, as some- 
thing supernatural, falling from above. 

When the nomadic Nahua adopted an agricultural condition of 
life, obsidian had doubtless been regarded as sacred for generations. 
It was by virtue of this magical stone that the nourishment of the 
gods was maintained by the sacrifice of deer; but when the Nahua 
came to embrace a more settled existence within an agricultural 
community where deer must have been more scarce, the nourish- 
ment of the gods had necessarily to be maintained by other means. 
The manner in which this was effected is quite clear. Slaves anu 
war-captives were sacrificed instead of beasts of the chase, and at 
the sacrifice of Mixcoatl, the greatest of the gods of the nomadic 
Nahua of the steppes, women were immolated in the place of deer, 
and after being slain were carried down the steps of the earth-mound 
where the sacrifice took place, their wrists and ankles tied together 
in precisely the same way as that in which a deer is trussed by the 
hunter. The transition from deer-sacrifice to a human holocaust 
and from the hunting to the agricultural condition is well illustrated 
by an ancient hymn relating to the goddess Itzpapalotl (Obsidian 
Butterfly) who was associated with the god Mixcoatl (Fig. 2): 


“© she has become a goddess of the melon cactus, 
Our mother Itzpapalotl, the Obsidian Butterfly. 
Her food is on the Nine Plains, 

She was nurtured on the hearts of deer, 
Our mother, the earth-goddess.” 


The inference in these lines seems to be that whereas Itzpapalot! 
was formerly a goodess of the nomadic Nahua of the steppes, who 
sacrificed deer to her, she has now become the deity of the melon- 
cactus patch and an agricultural community. Her first human vic- 
tim is mentioned by Camargo, who states that the Chichimec, or 
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wild Nahua, coming to the province of Tepeueuec, sacrificed a vic- 
tim to her by shooting him with arrows.* 

As regards Itzpapalotl’s name, the butterfly in Mexico, as among 
the Celts, was thought of as a spirit or soul, so that the inference 
is plain enough. Itzpapalotl is the soul of the obsidian, that is the 
fetish or animating influence of that mineral. 


But the idea most closely identified with obsidian was the great 
god Tezcatlipoca. His general character is so complex and he 
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(Figure 2) 
Tue Goppess IrzpapaLory (Obsidian Butterfly). 
(From the Codex Tetleriano-Remensis, Sheet 18 Verso.) 


reached a prominence so great in the Mexican pantheon that it is 
usual to class him as its chief. Nevertheless, his origin as an obsidian 
fetish cannot be gainsaid. From a passage in Acosta we are justi- 
fied in assuming that Tezcatlipoca’s idol was of obsidian, and, like 
the Quiche god Tohil, mentioned in the Central American collec- 
tion of myths known as the Popol Vuh, he wore sandals of obsidian, 
as is witnessed by one of his representations in the Codex Borboni- 


4 Historia de Tlaxcallan, Chap. V. 
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cus, where his footgear is painted with the zig-zag line of the obsidian 
snake. 

Tezcatlipoca was unquestionably the god of the itztli (obsidian) 
stone, and Seler has identified him with Itztli, the stone-knife god.* 
In certain codices, too, he is represented as having such a knife in 
place of a foot, and we know that it was a fairly common practice 
with the Mexican artists to indicate the name or race of a god or 
individual by drawing one of his feet in a hieroglyphical manner. 
I believe, too, that the net-like garment worn at times by this god 
above his other attire is a symbolical adaptation of the mesh-bag in 
which Mexican hunters carried flints for use as spear- and arrow- 
heads. 
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(Figure 3) 
Tue Gop {TzLACOLIUHQUI. 
(From the Codex Caspi, Sheet 12) 


This, as well as the fact that he was the god of the sharp-cutting 
obsidian from which such weapons were made, caused him to be 
regarded as patron deity of the wild hunting tribes of the northern 
steppes, a connection which is eloquent of his once primitive char- 
acter. But another important link connects Tezcatlipoca with ob- 
sidian. Bernal Diaz states that they called this stone tegcat. From 
it mirrors were manufactured for use as divinitory media by the 
wizards. Sahagun says that in this form it was known as aiteztli 
(water obsidian) probably because of the high polish of which it 


was capable. The name Tezcatlipoca means “Smoking Mirror” or, 
> Commentary on the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer, page 34. 
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perhaps, just “Obsidian Mirror,” and the god was thought of as 
witnessing the deeds of humanity, good and evil, in this scrying-glass. 

The god Itztli is merely a surrogate of Tezcatlipoca in his guise 
of the obsidian knife of sacrifice, and as such is, of course, repre- 
sentative of the paramount connection of that god with the obsidian 
cult. Itztli is, indeed, nothing more or less than a personalization 
of the obsidian knife. His name implies this, and the picture of 
him in Codex Vaticanus B. (sheet 19), where he is seen looking 
out of the head of an obsidian knife naualli or disguise, affords abso- 
lute proof, if more were required of the identification. 

Itzlacoliuhqui-Ixquimilli (The Curved Obsidian Knife) (Fig. 3) 
is also a variant of Tezcatlipoca in his character of the obsidian knife 
of sacrifice, the god of the stone knife, and therefore of blood, 
avenging justice, of blinding, of sin, of cold. The obsidian knife was 
regarded as the instrument of justice, the tool by which the criminal 
was despatched. In the courts of law the penal judges drew an 
arrow of obsidian across the manuscript sentence of death to render 
it absolute. 

Mexican tradition makes it very plain that obsidian, because of 
. its blood-procuring properties, came to be regarded as the source 
of all life, as the very principle of existence. Tonacaciuatl, the cre- 
ative goddess, gave birth to an obsidian knife, from which sprang 
sixteen hundred demi-gods who peopled the earth, and the infant 
which the goddess Ciuacoatl leaves in the cradle in the market-place 
undergoes transformation into an obsidian knife. As the Aztec 
manuscripts show, grain is frequently pictured in the form of the 
obsidian knife of sacrifice. Thus all the elements which make for 
growth and life were identified with this mineral, even the sun itself 
being regarded as the obsidian mirror of Tezcatlipoca. The idea 
that the sun could not exist without human blood was a purely 
Nahua conception arising out of an earlier belief that it must be 
nourished on the blood and hearts of beasts. The hunter’s weapon 
which supplied the necessary pabulum became in turn the weapon 
of the warrior who procured victims for the holocaust, and the 
sacred knife of the priest who offered them up to the deity. Obsidian 
was thus chiefly the war weapon and the sacrificial weapon, but the 
traditions relating to it refer to practically all the offices of human 
art, industry and activity generally. 

Lest this hypothesis seem overstrained, analogies may be indi- 
cated. That which is initially sacred in a primitive cult frequently 
comes to have interrelations with the whole environment of its dei- 
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ties. Thus the worship of the oak by the Druids appears to have 
conferred an oak-like virtue to the oracular birds which dwelt in its 
branches, to the soil from which it grew, to the sky above it, to the 
priests who ministered to it and to the sacred implements they em- 
ployed. The same may be said of the oak cult of Zeus and the 
vine cult of Dionysus. Thus in the worship of the gods whose cult 
was connected with obsidian, well-nigh everything with which it had 
interrelations came to partake of the nature of obsidian, was, so to 
speak, “obsidianized” —grain, the earth, the atmosphere, the sun, the 
stars, the priesthood, blood, and rain. 

We have already seen that obsidian was in a measure connected 
with the origin of human sacrifice, that women came to be substi- 
tuted for the deer whose hearts were originally offered up to the 
deer-god. Obsidian also must have its payment for the part it per- 
formed in the slaying of the deer, just as the hound must have his 
umbles. When the Indian hunter of New Mexico kills a deer today, 
he removes the liver, and taking an image of his prey-god from his 
pouch, he smears its lips with blood. The Nicaraguan kept his sacred 
fetish wound up in cotton cloth, and, when he desired to placate it, 
unrolled its wrappings and smeared the blood of rabbits on its sur- 
face. The probabilities are that the early Mexicans treated their 
obsidian fetishes in like manner. Not only do we find that part of 
their later ritual ceremony prescribed the painting of the lips of their 
idols with human blood, and that many of these images were carved 
from obsidian, but we also find that the gods Itztli and Itzlacoliuhqui 
are represented, the first in the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer (sheet 2) as 
wrapped in a cotton cloth with a fringed hem, and the second in the 
Codex Borgia as wound up in a bundle like a mummy. 

The practice of wrapping up fetish stones is fairly widespread. 
In the island of Fladdahuan off the west coast of Ireland a stone 
fetish called Neevougi was formerly kept wrapped up in woolen 
cloths, and unwound only when a wind was required for the fisher- 
men. It is interesting to note in this connection that Tezcatlipoca 
was a god of the winds of the four quarters. The mandrake, that 
strange human-shaped root so frequently employed as a fetish or 
familiar by mediaeval wizards in Europe, was likewise often so 
swathed. The practice, I believe, had an early association with or 
reflection from, the rite of mummification. The mandrake, after 
being unearthed, was washed in wine, wrapped up in red and white 
silk, and afterwards rolled in white linen bands. This ritual com- 
pleted, it was then placed in a box, the “head” alone remaining 
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uncovered in order that it might reply to such questions as the sor- 
ceror put to it. This is obviously reminiscent of the ritual of em- 
balmment. One of the Mexican gods,:Xolotl, took the shape of a 
double-rooted plant like the mandrake, and when pulled up by the 
roots, shrieked as that plant is said to do. His symbol, the ollin, 
bears a close resemblance to the mandrake. 

The obsidian knife came then to be regarded not only as the 
sacrificial tool, but also as something possessing “soul,” or at least 
personality and volition of its own. On the hafts of some of these 

knives which have been preserved is the repre- 
(Figure 4) sentation of an undoubted fetish or sprite. That 
it was personalized in the forms of at least two 
deities has also been demonstrated. Again and 
again in the Aztec manuscript, it is represented 
as having a human face, and sometimes even 
limbs (Fig. 4). It was, indeed, obsidian in the 
form of the life-drinker. Tezcatlipoca was 
known by one of his names as “the Night- 
Onswran Kyuire as Grtinker,” “he who has his sport with the peo- 
Human Face. ple,” the insatiable spirit of human sacrifice. 
Obsidian was also regarded as one and the same 
with blood and even with rain, the fertilizing 
essence. Just as the blood of Tawiscara, the 
god of the Algonquins, fell from the sky in the 
shape of flint-stones, so obsidian was thought 
of as the blood or broken flesh of the gods. If 
it was not actually pabulum or food, like maize 
or fish, which were regarded as divine flesh by 
the Mexicans, it was that which gained or 
acquired pabulum for the people, and so came 
to be confoundeed with it. 

A proof that the obsidian knife was regarded 
as a ‘“‘flesh-eater” or “blood-drinker,” or even as 
blood itself, is to be found in the figure of the 
Chalchiuhtotolin, “the jewelled fowl,” or turkey, 
which is ruler of the eighteenth day-sign (the tecpatl or obsidian 
knife) in the Mexican calendar. This figure strikingly exhibits the 
large red wattle and lobe of the American turkey. In most manu- 
scripts it wears Tezcatlipoca’s obsidian mirror at the temple, as does 
the god himself, and in Codex Borbonicus it appears as a, naualli or 
disguise of the god, having his crown painted with stars and his 
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anauatl or ring of mussel-shall. On sheet 6 of Codex Fejérvary- 
Mayer, the bird appears as an image of Tezcatlipoca and is repre- 
sented along with the signs of mortification and blood-letting, as it 
also is on sheet 17 of the Aubin Tonalamatl. Indeed, it represents 
the blood-offering connected with the worship of Tezcatlipoca. The 
turkey-cock’s foot, too, is sometimes symbolic of the god. The bird 
is to be conceived as symbolical of rain, which was believed by the 
Nahua to be nothing else than the magically altered blood shed in 
penance or sacrifice. It may be that the red wattles and lobe of the 


(Figure 5) 
PriEst OPENING THE BREAST OF A VICTIM WITH AN OpsIDIAN KNIFE. 
(From Codex Nuttall.) 


turkey suggested the idea of blood, and that the shades in his plum- 
age were equally suggestive of water, as we know those in the plum- 
age of the quetzal bird were held to be by the Mexicans. Thus it 
would come to be regarded as the blood shed by the obsidian knife 
of sacrifice. It is also obvious that Tezcatlipoca’s patronage of 
slaves, who were strictly regarded as his property, arose out of the 
idea that those unfortunates, whenever used for the purposes of 
sacrificial ritual, constituted the “food” of the obsidian knife. 
(Fig. 5.) 
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The connection of obsidian with the ritual of war is sufficiently 
obvious. The maquahuitl, or Mexican “sword,” was a wooden blade 
set at the edges with sharp obsidian flakes, but capable of inflicting 
a severe wound, as the Spanish Conquistadores found to their cost. 
‘The obsidian arrow had its divine counterpart in the sacred arrows 
of the war-god Uitzilopochtli, armed with which Guatemotzin, the 
last of the Aztec emperors, believed himself invincible. In the ritual 
of the maize-god Cinteotl are to be found circumstances which reveal 
the importance of obsidian in military ritual. At the annual festival of 
his mother, Tlazolteotl, also a deity of maize, his priest set out alone 
and ina hasty manner, followed at a decent interval by a large body 
of warriors, to a point on the frontiers of Mexico where a small hut 
stood, and at this place he left a mask and cap which he had worn 
at the festival of the goddess, made from the thigh-skin of a sacri- 
ficed woman. The cap in question is represented in the Aztec man- 
uscript as serrated, and resemtles the cockscomb of the mediaeval 
jester. It was held to symbolize the sharp-cutting knife of sacri- 
fice. The occasion on which it was deposited on the frontier was 
that on which notice was given to a neighboring tribe, the Tlascalans, 
that the Aztecs would on such-and-such a date meet them in battle 
for the mutual purpose of striving for war-captives to be immolated 
in sacrifice. For the understanding of this strange compact it is 
necessary to take into consideration the basis on which Nahua the- 
ology rested. The Mexicans regarded the sun as the supreme deity, 
the principal source of subsistence and life, and the heart, the sym- 
bol of life, as his especial food. It was supposed that the luminary 
rejoiced in offerings of blood, and that it constituted the only food 
that could render him sufficiently vigorous to undertake his daily 
journey through the heavens and quicken the crops. He had, it was 
thought, been preceded by other suns, each of which had been 
quenched Ly some awful cataclysm of nature. The old suns were 
dead, and the living sun was no more immortal than they. He must, 
therefore, be nourished by every possible means if mankind were 
to continue to exist. Naturally a people holding such a belief would 
look elsewhere than within their own borders for the means of 
placating such a deity. This could most suitably be found among 
the inhabitants of a neighboring tribe. The adjacent source of sup- 
ply was the little state of Tlascala, the people of which were of cog- 
nate origin with the Aztecs, and adhered to a similar belief. A 
strange and horrid compact was arrived at between them. On a 
given day in the year their forces met at an appointed spot for the 
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purpose of engaging in a strife which should furnish both sides 
with a sufficiency of sacrificial victims. There was little bloodshed 
in these strange combats, the champions on either side preferring 
to bring back their captives in such a condition that they would be 
fit for immolation. From the blood of the captives thus captured 
and slain by the obsidian knife, the sun was supposed to receive 
his obsidian character. 
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(Figure 7) 
Tue TREE or THE Mippte Recion SHOWING OBsipIAN KNivEs at THE Roots 
AND ON THE BRANCHES. 
(From the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer.) 

In Mexican art, as has already been said, obsidian is very fre- 
quently depicted. A good example is to be seen on an Aztec stone 
of sacrifice housed in the Peabody Museeum at Yale University (see 
Frontispiece). On the side of this stone is represented the obsidian 
knife of sacrifice with a human face, flanked by the butterfly symbols 
of Itzpapalotl, the whole being symbolical of the taking of the life or 
soul by the god of Obsidian. In the accompanying illustration of the 
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Tree of the Middle Region, from the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer, its 
roots can be seen issuing from obsidian knives, while similar instru- 
ments decorate its branches or sprout from it as leaves (Fig. 7). 

It may, then, be not unreasonable to infer among the early Nahua 
the gradual development of the obsidian stone, first into the fetish 
and later into the god. The process by which this Nahua cult be- 
came amalgamated with those of Tlaloc and Quetzalcoatl seems 
fairly clear. With the cult of Tlaloc, the rain-god, it would fuse 
easily enough. The salient necessity of the Mexican agriculturist 
is rain, and when the Nahua adopted an agricultural mode of life 
they would necessarily adopt the cult of Tlaloc as essential to its 
proper performance. Upon their settlement in the Valley of Mexico 
it is plain from the terms of certain myths that the Nahua did not 
regard the cult of Quetzalcoatl in any friendly manner. Tezcatli- 
poca is speken of as driving him out of the country, and it is prob- 
able that to begin with a certain amount of persecution may have 
been inflicted upon his adherents. But the Nahua would undoubt- 
edly come to recognize the value of the calendar system connected 
with his cult, and it is clear that they did so from the fact that we 
find included in it certain of their chief gods. The final process of 
amalgamation probably took place during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. D., for, as witnessed at the Conquest period, the union 
of the three great cults of Mexico must have occupied several cen- 
turies. Such a duration of time was necessary for the development 
of a homogeneous and involved symbolism, which was obviously 
based on a tacit recognition of the unity of the Mexican faith. Initial 
disparities seem to be indicated principally by ancient traditions, of 
which perhaps the most notable was that which told of the differ- 
ent heavens of the three orignal cults, the Tlalocan of the worship- 
pers of Tlaloc, the Tlapallan or oversea paradise of the Quetzalcoatl 
cult, and the sun-house or Valhalla of the Obsidian religion. A 
striking proof of the adjustment of the chronologies of the three 
cults is found in the myths which tell of the existence of several 
“suns” or ages prior to the historical era, the “rulers” or patrons of 
which were, according to the most trustworthy sources, Tezcatli- 
poca, Quetzalcoatl, Tlaloc, and Chalchihuitlicue, goddess of the 
Tlaloc cult. It is obvious, then that the early Nahua cult of obsidian 
not only amalgamated with the other faiths cherished by the peoples 
of the Valley of Mexico, crossing with their theologies as woof 
crosses with warp, but that no department of Mexican life was at 
a later stage uninfluenced by ideas which accompanied its ritual acts. 


THE FAUST-BOOKS AND THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


BY J. T. HATFIELD 


HE Arst Faust-Book, of 227 small pages, published in 1587, car- 

ried a potency of which its unnamed compiler doubtless never 
dreamed; from it, directly and definitely, came the countless Ger- 
man Faust-Books and ballads of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th cen- 
turies. The stern demands of these earlier books for the persecu- 
tion of necromancers may well have added fagots to the many 
flames lighted for witches during the 17th century. Immediately 
translated into English, it spread the legend over British soil, and 
gave Marlowe the stuff for his grandiose tragedy; this, being 
brought to Germany, was the parent of the Faust-spectacles and 
puppet-plays which led to the dramatic suggestions of Lessing, and 
bore full fruit in Goethe's chief life-work and masterpiece. 

This book (hereafter referred to as “A’’) was written about 
forty years after the death of its well-documented protagonist. Its 
historic foundations are little to our purpose. A is by no means 
necessitate 1 by its sources-—least of all by reality. The most obvi- 
ous of these sources are works having no honest relation to Faust 
at all—conspicuously Schedel’s Chronik of 1493, from which the 
writer borrows not only countless details for use in fabricating 
Faust’s journeys through Europe and the Orient, but much imper- 
tinent matter applied to Faust’s surveys of Paradise, astronomy, the 
evolution of the world, and theological speculation. 

The sweeping success of this cheap production was natural: it 
has Form; it is an effectively grouped relation of the life and doings 
of its subject; its sensationalism, brevity, proverbial style, fervid 
emotion and aggressive piety explain its wide human appeal. 

Given such popularity, the issuance of an “improved” rival work 
became a foregone conclusion. Widman’s huge Historie (Ham- 
burg, 1599) raised the 227 pages of A to 671 considerably larger 
ones. While Wi never refers by name to his source, his frequent 
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sharp bites at the hand that was feeding him sufficiently prove that 
A was always set before his eyes. A specious originality is gotten 
by copious new chapters at the beginning. Widman’s most obvious 
device consists in shattering the well-ordered scheme of A, and re- 
moulding it nearer to his heart’s desire—which is, to conceal theft. 
His first wholesale appropriation is chapter 10 of A, which he hides 
in the 25th chapter of his second book, about half-way through the 
volume. It properly belongs among the early negotiations with 
Mephisto, but is put among pranks and adventures. A 15 is taken 
over, practically word for word, but most illogically removed from 
theological inquiries and put among more secular performances. 
Widman omits a long bill-of-fare found in A, so comprehensive as 
to be compromising, but works part of it (much concealed) into a 
later banquet. A begins its third division effectively with the con- 
juring-up of Alexander the Great, a dignified tale thrown by Wid- 
man into the middle of a series of vulgar practical jokes. In general, 
when he reaches this third division of A, Wi drops the mask of origi- 
nality, and borrows plenis manibus. Chapter 46 he takes word for 
word, but expands the framework and stuffs it with much extra 
matter; 47 and 48 are as literal as possible, but switched into Wi’s 
second book. 

That pestilential editorial passion, to “‘re-write’ and improve, is 
seen even in the contemporary English translation of A, which pro- 
fesses to be “according to the true copy, printed at Frankford.” 
The Englishman had traveled, and enriches the account by liberal 
additions, some of which were taken into Marlowe’s play. Such 
creative activity is as nothing to Widman, who twists his source at 
every point—even to his own disadvantage. He is determined tu 
show himself more authentic than his rival, even at the expense of 
self-contradiction: he reproves his predecessor for putting Faust’s 
great Alexander-conjuring during the reign of Charles V, instead 
of in Maximilian’s time. Near the beginning, however, Wi asserts 
that, according to original written evidence, Faust received his first 
gift of necromancy from Mephisto in 1521, but that it “was in the 
year 1525, after he had previously given himself over, body and 
soul, to the Devil, that he really came first into public notice.” 
Maximilian died on January 11, 1519. 

One example, typical of every page: A, er wolte mit ime fur 
das Thor hinaus gehen ==Wi: ire Gnaden wolle mit jhm einen spat- 
zier weg fiir das Thor nehmen. (Wolle—wolte; mit jme fir das 
Thor—mit jhm (3 words) . . . fiir das Thor; gehen—spatzier weg 
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nehmen.) The orthography is constantly, but inconsistently, varied. 
This extends to the capricious substitution of small letters for capi- 
tals, and vice versa. Wi is no purist: on one page he prints “Schloss” 
in three different ways. When taking over the word “tantzen” he 
changes it, tor variety, to “dantzen,” but, where he inserts the same 
word independently, spells it “tantzen.” “Voll und Doll,” in A= 
“toll und voll”—changing order, capitalization, and phonetics in that 
one brief phrase. Dass er nimmer weder ritte, noch fahre—das er 
nimmer weder fuhr noch ritt; A: der Délpel wegerte vnd abschluge 
=er jhm abschlug vnd wegert. 

Varying the discourse from historical account to direct dramatic 
dialogue is one of the easiest of devices, already exemplified freely 
in the English translation of A: Darnach forderte der Keyser den 
Faustum in sein Gemach, hielte jm fiir, wie jhm bewust, dass er ein 
erfahrner der schwartzen Kunst were—(the emperor) called unto 
him Faustus into his privy-chamber ; where being come, he said unto 
him: “‘Faustus, I have heard much of thee, that thou art excellent 
in the black art.” Just so, A: was er nemmen wolte—W/1: hore, 
mein Freundt, was wilstu nehmen? The exact opposite: A: ich 
drey Flaschen in meinen Garten gesetezt habe—darauff hat D. Faus- 
tus drey flaschen in seinen garten gestellt. Narrative—question: 
A: In solchem Furhaben gehet ein Sturmwindt seinem Hauss zu = 
Wi: Was folgt darauff? alsbaidt gehet ein grosser Sturmwind 
seinem hauss zu. The historical present is changed to the preterit, 
A: wirrft jn in die Stuben hineyn=wurff jhn in die Stuben hinein. 
Concrete terms are changed to abstract, A: ward ein guter Astrono- 
mus oder Astrologus—war in der Astronomie und Astrologia so 
wol erfahren—and thousands of similar transparent changes for 
change’s sake. No deeper meaning need be sought for variations 
in fact. A: Faust was born near Weimar—born in Anhalt; A:. 
Wagner, his Famulus, whimsically changed throughout by Wi to 
Johan Waiger (though Pfitzer, seventy-five years later, and all 
other sources hold to “Wagner’’). Wi changes the ten infernal 
realms to nine, probably not suspecting that the source of A at this 
point was Anselm’s Imago Mundi. Of like sort are A: name zwo 
silberne Schtisseel—Wi: nam 3. silberne schiisseel; A: einen breiten 
Mantel=seinen nachtmantel. 

Again, we note expansion by adding new details. A: wem war 
banger dan dem guten Herrn=er stiess an die fenster, tobt und 
wiitet, als ein wilt thier; A: Perlen—Orientalische perlen; A: ein 
spitzig Messer develops into: ein spitziges Schreib messerlin: A: 
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genug essen lassen—gnug fiir einen Salat grunmat essen lassen; A: 
sie tapffer sangen, sprangen, vnd alle Kurtzweil trieben—=da trieben 
sie allerley kurtzweil mit springen, singen vnd tantzen. A: ein schon 
herrlich Pferd—=Wi: ein schén brauns herrlichs Pferdt—to which 
Pfitzer, who claims to hold strictly to his original, Widman, gives 
the crowning touch, “ein schones lichtbraunes Pferd!”’ 

Morphologically, the development of the synoptic gospels is 
identical with that of the Faust-books. The anonymous little work: 
known as “Mark” is of the type “A”. It was originally known 
simply as “The Gospel”; later, to distinguish it from rivals, xara 
Mépxov; still later, it was widely known as “The Memoirs of Peter.” 
The consensus of critics puts its completion at just about forty 
years after the death of Jesus. The writer, as in the case of A, had 
many sayirgs and stories given into his hand: Christianity was a 
lively factor in the Roman world by the time of Nero, as we know 
from Taciius’ Annales (xv., 44), and from the accredited epistles 
of Paul. This first of the gospels is a well-constructed, freely 
sketched brochure, giving a succint, literary, unified history of Jesus. 
The author ignores any miracles connected with the birth of Christ, 
and covers, in general, John the Baptist’s mission, the temptation, 
calling of the disciples, various parables and miracles, the transfigur- 
ation, entry into Jerusalem, prophecy of the second coming, betrayal. 
Gethsemane, the trial, crucifixion, and resurrection. 

The chief pseudo-source of Mark is apparent, namely the Septua- 
gint. The little story, taking only sixteen pages of the Revised Ver- 
sion, draws on Gen., Exod. (iv.), Lev., Numb., Deut. (iv.), I Sam., 
Psalms (ii1.); both Isaiahs (vii.), Jer., Dan. (iii.), Joel, Zech. (i), 
and Mal. It is fair to assert that all these citations are, in their orig- 
inal context, quite irrelevant. The story of the crucifixion is partly 
built on Ps. xxii., which only the most determined theological inten- 
tion could connect with Jesus. The process is carried further in 
Matthew’s story of the same event, where he draws with equal 
irrelevancy on Ps. Ixix. (““They gave me also gall for my meat and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink”), and records: “They 
gave him wine to drink mingled with gall.” Here the King James 
Version helps along by forcing the reading “vinegar to drink”— 
honorably restored to “wine” in the Revised Version of 1881. Mat- 
thew also adds another touch from Psalm xxii.: “He trusted in God: 
let him deliver him now if he will have him.’ Mark’s report on 
the prophecy of the coming of the Son of Man is a cento of unre- 
lated phrases lifted from Isaiah, Daniel, Zechariah and Deuteronomy. 
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Mark was a true Volksbuch, adapted to be widely circulated, 
and it was eagerly welcomed by a large and fast growing body of 
Gentile Christians. It is colloquial in its word-order, the use of cer- 
tain popular terms like xpd¢8@aros and oupis; of diminutives, double 
meanings, the historic present, and pleonasms. I would be the last 
to speak lightly of words of love and hope, hallowed by sacred asso- 
ciations, and glorified in art and music—but Professor Goodspeed is 
undoubtedly right in maintaining that the language is that of com- 
mon, everyday life. That master-Grecian, Gilbert Murray, in one 
of his latest publications, points to the “mere beauty of language” 
of the gospel narrative, citing only two examples: “And there came 
unto him a certain rich man,” and “Verily I say unto you.” The first 
quotation does not exist; the second, in the form dyny A€yw vpir, 
scarcely has musical charm, and, repeated fourteen times in this 
little book. becomes a wearying mannerism—not to speak of John, 
who, protesting still more stoutly, uses the enhanced phrase, dpi 
aunv Aévw byiv, twenty-four times! The white glow of Tyndale’s 
martyr-zeal, and the stately language of the seventeenth century 
have transposed this humble text into a very different key. 

Mark is a Volksbuch, also, in having its interest largely centered 
in demonology and exorcism: as Bacon says, it is “the nucleus and 
core of Mark’s Christology.”’ I find thirteen such allusions, includ- 
ing the long account of the man among the tombs, possessed by a 
legion of spirits which ran into 2,000 swine that were choked in the 
sea. In the generally discredited ending (x., 9-20 of the last chap- 
ter) there is also an allusion to Mary Magdelene who had been pos- 
sessed of seven devils, and a final assurance to the apostles that the 
casting out of devils should be a sign following those that believe. 
Of popular appeal is the sensational prophecy of the terrors of the 
last day, occupying all of chapter xiii., and made more poignant by 
the most solemn of all possible asseverations that “ this generation 
shall not pass away, until all these things be accomplished.” 

Matthew is the moral equivalent of Widman; in general, every 
device of the latter in superseding A is exemplified by Matthew’s 
use of Mark. It is more than one and one-half times as long (Luke, 
following Matthew, is somewhat longer than Matthew). In mak- 
ing additions, Matthew, like Widman, provides an entirely new 
beginning—in this case, as well as in Luke, of two chapters—com- 
mencing with the genealogy of Joseph. which is absolutely and 
mathematically irreconcilable with a rival genealogy at the begin- 
ning of Luke. The preaching of John the Baptist is much expanded. 
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In chapter iv., Matthew takes over the two verses of Mark which 
make his entire account of the temptation, varying them for the 
sake of variation, and adding to them in the precise manner of Wi. 
One brief example of Matthew’s procedure, sufficing for hundreds: 
Mark: kai €i8ou adbrois eovolay tov Tvevpdtov Tov axabaptov = Mat.: 
eduxev adrois eovolay rvevpdtov axabdprov, etc. The same main verb is 
used, but changed from the imperfect to first aorist; indirect and 
direct objects are identical; objective genitive identical, except that 
Mark has the article twice, and Matthew omits both. Matthew 
adds: “and to heal all manner of disease and all manner of sick- 
ness.” The most convenient and convincing illustration of Mat- 
thew’s systematic borrowing under cover of trivial variants is the 
Parable of the Sower, making the first nine verses of both Mark iv. 
and Matthew xii. A comparison, verse by verse, seems to me to 
dispose, once for all, of the “memory-tradition” theory supported 
by learned and ingenious New Testament scholars. Recurring to 
the temptation, Matthew spreads Mark’s two verses into his verses 
one, two, and eleven, and fills his verses three to ten with a dramatic 
dialogue between Jesus and Satan, constructed from Deut. viii., 3; 
Esoxcis flat. Deut. vi, 107 Det. vi., 13. 

The long sermon on the mount is not found in Mark, but Mat- 
thew puts into its construction scattered passages from Mark, taken 
out of the‘r logical setting, and in the following order: Mark, chap- 
ters ix., iv., xi., iv. At chapter viii. Matthew goes on from Mark, 
chapter 1, but in’ the order, verses 21, 40, 29. Then very direct 
borrowing from Mark, chapter iv. and v., going back in Matthew’s 
chapter ix. to excerpts from Mark, chapters ii., v., ili, vi. The 
brief saying of Jesus, “For he that hath, to him shall be given,” etc., 
occurring once in Mark, is repeated by Mat. at xiti., 12, and xxv., 29, 
and by Luke at viii., 18, and xix., 26. 

Matthew’s unnecessary expansions are quite in the spirit of Wid- 
man, e. g., Mark’s simple and effective phrase, “Which, when it is 
sown upon the earth,” is produced into “which a man took and 
sowed into his field’; Luke, varying on this extension, writes: 
“which a man took and cast into his own garden”—altering two 
words, and adding one new one. Mark has a dramatic interval 
in the story of the withered fig-tree. which Matthew makes less 
effective by leaping over some seven intervening verses. Matthew, 
in following Mark, chapter vi., unexpectedly lifts a passage from 
Mark xiii., from its original setting in a discourse on the second 
coming, which Matthew treats as a whole in chapter xiv., where 
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he repeats his verse from x., 22. At x., 26, Matthew introduces, 
with complete irrelevancy, “for there is nothing covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; and hid that shall not be known”—wrested from its 
logical setting far back in Mark iv., 22. At Matthew xxiii., 6, Mark’s 
order, 1, 2, 33, 2, 1: and similar shifts in other places, while 
following the original words of Mark very closely. At the begin- 
ning of Mark x. the order of discourse is logical and clear. Mat- 
thew takes jt over with notable verbal agreement, changing the order 
of paragraphs to 2, 1, 4, 3—a triumph of mathematical permutation. 
Similarly at Mark i., 7-8 the order is simple, effective, climactic: Mat- 
thew puts the sequence 2, 1, 3,4. In Mark, where one asked, ‘“‘Good 
master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?’, Jesus 
replies simply and consistently: “Why callest thou me good?” Mat- 
thew alters this infelicitously to ““Why askest thou me concerning 
that which is good ?”,—which even Luke refuses to accept. Mark’s 
pungent “T adjure thee by God, torment me not” is put by Matthew: 
“Art thou come hither to torment us before the time?” while Luke 
reads, “I beseech thee, torment me not.” The phrase “whose shoes 
I am not worthy to loose” (Matthew, Luke, Acts) is not improved 
by Matthew’s change: “whose shoes I am not worthy to bear” —nor 
the “rent asunder’ of Mark by Matthew’s “opened,” though here 
Luke follows Matthew. The parable of the vine-dressers, simply 
and well built up by Mark, is muddled and diffused in Matthew's 
arrangement. 

At the beginning of chapter xiii., Matthew, like Widman, wea- 
ries of piece-meal mosaics, and, taking up the beginning of Mark iv., 
follows his model systematically and as literally as his method per- 
mits, through Mark’s chapter iv. (Mark, chapter v., had already fur- 
nished its materials for Matthew vili.), and from Mark vi. to xvi., 
which is the end. The borrowing throughout is so literal as to be 
practically identical. 

Matthew, like Widman, is prone to heighten his source incre- 
mentally: for one blind man he gives two; for “a colt” he gives “an 
ass and a colt’—mechanically (but rather inconsiderately) correct- 
ing here Mark’s éxa@icev éx’ abrov to érexdOicev éexdvo abdtov: “and he 
sat on them.’ Mark’s “5,000 men” who were fed by five loaves and 
two fishes, become “5,000 men, beside women and children.” Accord- 
ing to Mark, Joseph wound the body of Jesus in a linen cloth, and 
laid it in a tomb; Matthew, using the same diction, adds that it was 
a clean liner cloth, and his orun new tomb. Mark and Matthew 
record that one of those with Jesus struck off the ear of the high 
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priest’s servant; Luke adds that it was his right ear, and that the 
ear was restored; the much later John specifies Peter as the agent, 
-and gives the name of the servant, Malchus—all according to the 
general law of this class of books: the further away from the event, 
the more numerous and exact the details. 

Matthew transposes words, even in quoting from Isaiah, and 
alters the commandments. Such changes are piously ascribed to 
personal usage, or a better literary feeling. In transferring ‘PaBBovvei 
from Mark, Matthew uses, to be sure, the Greek word Kvpre—but 
hardly on puristic grounds, for at Mark xiv., 45, he takes over the 
word ‘Pa®fe. Mark always uses the phrase peré tpeis jpépas, which 
Matthew, followed by Luke, alters to 77 rpirny jyépa—but not for 
consistency, as is clear from Mat. xxvii., 63: perd tpeis fpépas. 

The variation from historica! narrative to direct dialogue (noted 
under Wi) offers abundant illustrations. Mark: “the disciples 
asked’ Matthew: “Peter said, “Tell us’.” Also the exact opposite, 
Mark: “Thou art’ Matthew: “This is.” Mark: “Master, behold!’ 
=Matthew: “His disciples came to show him.” The simple asse1- 
tion of Mark, “That kingdom cannot stand,” is turned into a ques- 
tion by Matthew: “How shall his kingdom stand?” Mark’s ques- 
tion, ‘Is it not written?” becomes Matthew’s simple assertion, “It 
is written.” Mark’s plural “those that are sown” is turned by Mat- 
thew into the singular, “he that was sown.” Pars pro toto. 

At this point I must omit a further comparison of Pfitzer’s Leben 
Fausti with the gospel of Luke, though this would fortify the main 
thesis. 

The history of the Faust-books, as well as that of the gospels, 
reveals a series of emulations, rivalries, survivals, and defeats: 
habent sua fata libelli, Widman’s pretentious revision of A put 
that book completely out of circulation, though it was in the hands 
of Pfitzer. No mention need be made of the numerous Wagner- 
books, Fausts Hoéllenzwang, Dr. Faustens Miracul- Kunst- und 
Wunderbuch, and the like. Mark was almost completely eclipsed 
in the early church by the later and higher claims of Matthew, and 
probably survived only because popularly supposed to derive directly 
from Peter (curiously enough, it is Matthew who stresses Peter’s 
personality most dramatically). Many products of a similar kind 
came into competition: any popular one was called “the Gospel.” 
They offer a tangled jumble of late, supposititious “claims” to 
authority. “No valid distinction can be drawn between the New 
Testament and early Christian writings of the first and second cen- 
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turies” (Moffatt). Few laymen suspect—at least it was never made 
a part of my strenuous Sunday-school instruction—the number of 
rival gospels, orthodox and heretical, whose compilers provided 
them with the names of saints and apostles, and supplied credentials 
in the way of pretended letters to and from church-fathers. Mon- 
tague James’ splendid new work (Clarendon Press, 1924) presents 
scores of such apocryphal New Testament texts. The following 
had an even fighting-chance of being put in the canon: The Revela- 
tion of Peter; the Epistle of Clement; the Epistle of Barnabas; the 
Acts of Paul; the Shepherd of Hermas. Irenaeus, in the second 
century. used the Book of Questions Addressed to Jesus, and His 
Answers. The Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans is mentioned from 
the fourth century, and frequently found included in manuscript 
New Testaments. The Gospel of Nicodemus is edited by Tischen- 
dorf from eleven Greek and nineteen Latin manuscripts; there are 
also ancient versions of the first part of this gospel in Coptic, Syrian 
and Armenian—all of which points to its widespread acceptance. 
The book of James, later called the Protoevangelium, is as old as 
the second century. The gospel according to the Hebrews is quoted 
by Jerome. The Apocalypse of Peter, next in popularity and date 
to the book of Revelation, belongs early in the second century. 

The sum of this paper is the conclusion that there is a natural 
history in these matters, an eternal recurrence, and that the organic 
relations of such products cannot be ignored. 

As those great spirits, Lessing and Goethe, rescued the profound 
Faust-myth alike from the degrading superstitions of the orthodox 
and the shallow contempt of the Age of Enlightenment, may we not 
hope that some spiritual genius may also lead our own day from 
the absurd literal cult of these primitive documents to a new and 
worthy evaluation of the sublime legend of Jesus? 


THESSLATICS OF LEONARDO, DA. VINCI* 


BY IVOR B. HART 


INtTROpUCTORY NOTE ON THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Leonardo da Vinci lived in the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries (1452-1519). At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to Andrea Verrocchio, a famous artist of those days. Verrocchio’s 
tastes, and as a consequence his circle of acquaintances, were wide, 
and from all these Leonardo imbibed and developed a passion for 
scientific inquiry side by side with his development as an artist. At 
Florence, in his early days, he came under the influence of such 
men of science as Benedetto del’Abbaco, Giovanni Agiropulo, L. P. 
Alberti and Toscanelli. 

In 1483 Leonardo migrated to Milan, where he took service 
under Ludovico Sforza in the capacity of consulting engineer, archi- 
tect and sculptor, and he was busily employed in all these capacities. 
His chief scientific friendship during this period was with Fra Luca 
Pacioli, the famous mathematician. 

Leonardo’s stay in Milan ended in 1499 with the collapse of the 
power of I.udovico Sforza, and for some years we find da Vinci 
back again in Florence. In 1506, however, he accepted an invitation 
from Louis XII of France to return to Milan. He remained there 
till 1512, and later, in 1515, Francis I of France, Louis XII’s suc- 
cessor, invited him to take up his residence in the Castle of St. Cloud, 
near Amboise. Here he spent the remainder of his days. He died 
on May 2, 1519. 

The reading of Leonardo da Vinci's manuscript has been a task 
of enormous difficulty with which is honorably associated the names 
of a small band of enthusiastic students, chief among whom may be 
mentioned J. Paul-Richter, G. Piumati, and C. Ravaisson-Mollien. 


* These chapters will be incorporated in a forthcoming book, The Mechani- 
cal Investigations of Leonardo da Vinci, Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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Leonardo, from the time he was twenty years of age onwards, in- 
variably wrote in a manner apparently calculated to confound his 
would-be readers. We may summarize the characteristics of his 
script under four heads. 

(1) He wrote from right to left after the fashion of the Semitic 
group of languages; (2) his handwriting was of the kind known a» 
“mirrored,” i. e., reversed in a manner such as would be produced 
by looking at a normal script through a mirror; (3) he employed 
an elaborate scheme of abbreviations, and (4) he omitted the use 
of punctuation. It is accordingly much to the credit of the patient 
workers to whom reference has been made above that in spite o1 
these difficulties the writings of this great genius of the Italian 
Renaissance have been rendered available to the world of science 
and letters generally. The chief of Leonardo’s manuscripts are col- 
lected together and housed as follows: (1) the Codex Atlanticus, 
a huge miscellaneous collection at Milan, in Italy; (2) a number of 
note-books, lettered consecutively A, B, C, D, etc., housed at the 
Institute of France, Paris; various volumes in England at the Brit- 
ish Museum, the South Hensington Museum, at Molkha Hall, Le:- 
cester, and at Windsor Castle. 


PART ol 


T it proposed in this paper to consider the various contributions 
by Leonardo da Vinci in the field of statics, a study to which he 
referred as the “paradise of the mathematical sciences.’ His notes 
on this subject are found scattered throughout his writings with a 
frequency and a persistence which show clearly the importance 
which he attached to it. They have at various times been considered 
by a number of students—notably by Grothe,’ and Schuster? (and 
more superficially by Seailles)* in the realms of theoretical mechan- 
ics, and by Feldhaus® in the study of Leonardo’s applications of 
mechanical principles to mechanisms. At the outset it may frankly 
be stated that Leonardo suffered badly from the want of a precise 
and an accurate scientific vocabulary. All the modern ideas of force, 
motion, mass, inertia, work, moment, etc., are constantly to be found 
amongst the note-books of our philosopher; but they are cloaked in 
a phraseology which is rarely precise, which is frequently puzzling, 
and which is seldom rigid. Yet condemnation for this would surely 
be most unjust. The notion of rigidity in scientific thought had 
no place in the fifteenth century. Looseness of expression is fre- 
quently the result of ignorance. A wealth of such looseness is not 
an unknown device as a cloak of assumed wisdom—a _ pseudo- 
learnedness, as it were. No one, however, can accuse Leonardo da 
Vinci of belonging to this class of writer. There is, however, the 
other side of the picture—the looseness of expression due to a sheer 
inadequacy of words to convey new ideas such as may occur to a 
writer who lives ahead of his times. It is to this side of the picture 
that Leonardo belongs. Many of his ideas, lost with the dispersal 
of his manuscripts, had to be rediscovered by others long after him. 
That these later philosophers had the benefit of a later and a more 
complete terminology with which to state their discoveries is a fact 


1Ms. E., Fol. 8v. 

2H. Grother, Leonardo da Vinci als Ingenicur und Philosoph., Berlin. 

3 F, Schuster, Zur Mechanik Leonardo da Vinci, Erlangen, 1910 

4G. Seailles, Leonardo de Vinci, l Artiste et le Savant, Paris, 1906. 

5F. M. Feldhaus, Leonardo da Vinci Als Techniker und Erfinder, Jan., 


1913. 
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that need neither detract from the credit due to Leonardo, nor blind 
us to the difficult path of inadequate language through which he 
had to grope his way. Yet one other factor requires mention in this 
connection. Clarity of thought in the exact sciences could not prop- 
erly come into its own until the test of experiment had been. recog- 
nized and practised. It is a commonplace in the history of science 
that little real headway was made until the advent of such pioneers 
of experimental science as Galileo in Italy and Gilbert in England. 
These preachers, by inaugurating a new era in scientific research, 
heralded the downfall of the dogmatists, and paved the way for such 
an advance in accurate scientific knowledge as to render absolutely 
imperative an expansion of technical vocabulary. 

Leonardo, more than one hundred years before Galileo, was most 
definitely an experimentalist. If the great Tuscan philosopher was 
indeed the “Father of the Experimental Philosophy,” then da Vinci 
was its grandfather. “Experience (i. e., experiment),” says he, 
“never deceives; it is only our judgment which deceives us, promis 
ing from it the things which are nct in its power.’® The appeal 
to experiment pervades all his writings on scientific topics. Small 
wonder, therefore, that his ideas and his discoveries outstripped 
his language. Living and thinking in terms of the late sixteenth 
and seventeenth century, he was yet compelled to express himself in 
the restricted language of the fifteenth. Vagueness of expression 
in the circumstances was inevitable. For these reasons, therefore, 
it behooves us to approach the notes on mechanics in no hypercriti- 
cal spirit, but to make due allowances by assuming for ourselves 
rather the role of the “man in the street” to whom ideas of scientific 
rigidity are foreign and are replaced by what he would call “the 
common sense of it.”’ 

Introduction.—Da Vinci's Statics covers a very wide field. Ina 
sense this is not surprising. Unlike dynamics, the way had been 
pointed by his predecessors. He had at hand the fruits of the labors 
of Aristotle, Archimedes, Jordanus Nemorarius and his anonymous 
successor, and of others; and he applied these materials in his own 
way with his usual vigor and independence. If the range of da Vin- 
ci’s statics was wide, it was also within the possible limits of his 
days, thorough. 

Centers of Gravity—The fundamental contributions to Mechan- 
ics by Aristotle and the later Alexandrian school centered chiefly 
round the lever laws, or the laws of the balance, and the conception 


6 Codex Atlan., fol. 154r. See also fols. 3r and 119r. 
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of centers of gravity. Naturally, therefore, the traditional approach 
to the whole subject by all later writers was through these funda- 
mentals, and in this respect Leonardo was no exception. 

The law of the balance, imperfectly presented by Aristotle, re- 
ceived its real scientific development at the hands of the great Syra- 
cusan philosopher. Its demonstration was based on certain defini- 
tions and axioms,” amongst which is the statement that in every 
“heavy body there is a definite point called a center of gravity, at 
which we rmay suppose the weight of the body collected. 

A consideration, therefore, of Leonardo’s pronouncements upon 
the subject of centers of gravity constitutes a suitable starting point 
for our study. This was a subject of peculiar importance and inter- 
est to da Vinci. It touched upon matters vital to his professional 
career. As an engineer he was concerned with the-stability of the 
structures and the machines he was called upon to devise; as an 
artist he was interested in the balance of the human frame. Refer- 
ences to the center of gravity are therefore plentiful. Yet it is 
difficult to find any actual attempt at definition. This, however, 
need not be surprising. ~The conception of the center of gravity 
was one which had grown up literally through the ages. It had per- 
meated all existing writings on mechanics. It was, so to speak, a 
commonplace of ancient and mediaeval science. Let us remembe>, 
further, that da Vinci has not left a complete treatise, but only a 
compendium of notes. Where he might have attempted a general 
definition in a text-book, one can understand its omission from a 
collection of notes. Nevertheless, that Leonardo regarded the con- 
ception of center of gravity as fundamental to mechanics is clear 
enough from his remark that, “Mechanical Science is very noble and 
useful beyond all others, for by its means all animated bodies which 
have movement perform their operations ; which movement proceeds 
from their center of gravity. This is situated at the center, except 
with unequal (distribution of) weight.”® It is clear, too, that he 
studied the subject experimentally. In Manuscript “B” is shown a 
sketch of a suspended weight with the note. “The center of all sus- 
pended weights is established under its support.” ’° and in a similar 
sketch of a suspended artificial bird we read, “This is done to find 

7 These have been ably presented by J. M. Child in a recent paper, “Arch- 
imedes’ Principle of the Balance and Some Criticisms Upon It,” in C. Singer’s 


Studies in the History and Method of Science, Vol. II, p. 490. Oxford, 1921. 

8 Eg. Codex Atlan., fol. 86ra; Ms. A, 5r; Ms. G, 78v; Ms. H, 105r; 
Ms. M. 37r. ° 

® Sul Volo degli Uccelli, fol. 3r. 

10 Ms. B, fol. 18v. 
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the center of gravity of the bird.””?!_ A number of da Vinci’s notes 
on this subject occur as incidental to his studies on the poise of the 
human figure. They bring out his appreciation of the need for a 
due distribution of weight about the “axis” (i. e., the vertical line 
through the center of gravity) under such varying circumstances 
as standing, sitting, kneeling, walking up and down hill, mounting 
stairs and ladders, and so on. 

The following is quoted as a typical example: “A sitting man,” 
we read, “cannot raise himself if that part of his body which is in 
front of his axis does not weigh more than that which is behind that 
axis without using his arms. A man who is mounting any slope 
finds that he must involuntary throw more weight forward—that 
is, in front of the axis and not behind it. Hence a man will always 
involuntarily throw the greater weight towards any point whither 
he desires to move than in any other direction. A man who runs 
down hill throws the axis onto his heels, and one who runs uphill 
throws it onto the points of his feet; and a man running on level 
ground throws it first on his heels and then on the points of his 
feet.” 7? It is worthy of note that Leonardo was aware of the pos- 
sibility of the center of gravity of a body being actually outside 
itself. Thus in the course of a long note in the Codex Atlanticus, 
attached to a sketch, we read, “Occasionally the center of gravity 
is to be found outside of the body, that is to say not within the weight 
of the matter, that is to say in the air.” }° 

So far we may say that apart possibly from the experimental 
aspect we see here little that is really an advance on what had been 
done before. There is one aspect of the whole question of centers 
of gravity, however, for which claims of pioneer work may justly 
be made on behalf of Leonardo, namely, in the finding of centers of 
gravity of solid figures. Archimedes had made a thorough study 
of the centers of gravity of plane surfaces in his “Treatise on the 
Equilibrium of Planes and of their Centers of Gravity, deducing his 
results on Euclidean lines. Up to the time of da Vinci, however, 
none appears to have considered mathematically the problem of the 
center of gravity of the solids. It is of peculiar interest, therefore, 
to find in Manuscript F the following note accompanied by a sketch 
of two figures from which it is clear that Leonardo certainly con- 
sidered the case of the tetrahedron: “The center of gravity of a 


pyramid is in the fourth of its axis, towards the base; and if you 
11 Sul Volo eo Uccelli, fol. 16 (15)v. 
TEAMS) tele 8y. 
18 Codex ian » fol. 153v.b. 
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divide the axis in four equal parts, and as you cut between two of 
the axis of this pyramid, one such intersection comes out at the 
above mentioned quarter.”1* Apart from this note on the two 
figures we have no further guide as to how da Vinci arrived at his 
result. The treatment appears to be modern enough, and it em- 
bodies a result which formal history had hitherto attributed to 
Commandin & Maurolycus in the middle of the Sixteenth Century. 

Leonardo’s work on this subject was not undertaken in vain. 
Duhem has shown in a discussion on da Vinci’s influence on his | 
successors’® that the sixteenth century philosopher, Jean Baptiste 
Villalpand (1552-1608) took up the study of centers of gravity, and 
clearly borrowed freely, though without acknowledgement, from 
Leonardo’s writings. The importance of this lies in the fact that 
Villalpand was freely quoted in this, as in other subjects, by the 
well-known sixteenth century commentator in Mathematics, Father 
Mersenne in his widely read Mechanicorum Libri. Similar remarks 
apply equally to Bernardino Baldi.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LEVER 


We turn next to the second of the two chief legacies of antiquity 
to the Statics of the Middle Ages, namely, the Principle of the 
Lever. We find this stated by Leonardo in its simplest form in 
manuscript “A”. He speaks of the long arm as the lever, and the 
short arm as the counter lever, and his note reads: “The weight 
attached to the extremes of the lever made of any material what- 
ever will lift up at the extremity of a counter lever a weight supe- 
rior to itself by the same proportion as is the counter lever to the 
lever.””’ Nothing could be simpler than this. The fact that the prin- 
ciple is more clumsily expressed, as for example in the Codex 
Atlanticus, need not seriously concern us. Schuster stresses the 
fact that in this collection Leonardo expresses the relationship 
mathematically in an unnecessarily complicated form,'* but inas- 
much as he also expressed it as above in its simplest form, all cause 
for doubt as to the clear mindedness of our philosopher is removed. 

14Ms, F, fol. Sir. 

15 See Libri, Histoire des Science Mathematique en Italie, p. 40. Paris. 
See also Dahen, Etudes Sur L. de V., Vol. I, pp. 35-36. 

16 Dahen, Etudes, etc., p. 80. 


17 Dahen, Etudes, etc., p. 101. ' 
18 Schuster, Zur Mechanik Leonardo da Vincts, Erlangen, 1915, p. 34. 
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He realizes completely the direct consequences of the principle. 
In Manuscript “A’’, to which we have already alluded, we find a 
sketch illustrating the practical utility of the lever with the remark, 
“10 Ibs at the end of a lever will do the same as 20 Ibs. at the mid 
point, and as 40 lbs. at the fourth part.” Jeonardo was not alone 
influenced by Archimedes in his treatment of the balance. Wopcke 
quotes from an Arabic work of Greek origin’? a series of four 
axioms embodying various conditions under which a varying loaded 
lever remains horizontal. Of these, the second, which gives in effect 
the lever principle in its simplest form, is to be found in the Codex 
Atlanticus,° and the fourth (which states that in a beam loaded 
with a number of weights to produce equilibrium, if one weight 
on one side of the fulcrum is moved inwards, and another on the 
same side is moved outwards by a suitable amount, the beam re- 
mains horizontal) occurs in both Manuscripts “A” and “E”.?? It 


r) 7 ¢°. § ~#« 3 2 / 
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is interesting to note that with all Leonardo’s clarity of thought on 
this subject, he occasionally blundered over simple but not unim- 
portant points. In a sketch*® strongly suggestive of the steelyard,” 
(Fig. 1) we find a short arm at the extremity of which is a sus- 
pended weight, and on the other side of the fulcrum an arm eight 
times as long with divisions marked as shown. The lever is 
assumed to be heavy, and the problem Leonardo sets himself is to 
ascertain what weight he must suspend at the extremity of the short 
arm in order to counteract the effect of the heavier arm, given that 
each sectiou of the balance weighs one pound. A simple calcula- 
tion shows the result to be 3114 Ibs. Leonardo makes it 35 lbs., and 
the fault ot his argument lies in his unfortunate view that the 


19 Wopeke, Das Buch des Euklid uber die Wage, Berlin, 1851. See also 
Dahem’s Etudes, Vol. I. p. 65. 

20 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 154v.a. It also occurs in the De ponderibus of 
Jordanus Nemorarius. 

21 Ms. A, fol. 5r; Ms. E, fol. 143r. 

22 Ms. A, fol. 5lv. 

*3 It is worthy of note that the actual discussions of the Roman steelyard 
as such is unexpectedly absent from Leonardo’s manuscripts. 
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weight of each section acts at the outer end, and not at the mid- 
point. On this basis, he says in effect that the weight of the short 
arm is cancelled out by Section 1 of the long arm, so that the weight 
must equal the sum of 2 Ibs. (to balance the one pound of Section 
2 at twice the distance) and 3 Ibs. (to balance the 1 Ib. of Section 3 
at three times the distance), and so on to the eighth section at 7 
times the distance, i. e., 2+3+4+45+461+7+8 = 35 lbs. Happily, 
this did not satisfy our philosopher, since a later sketch is accom- 
panied by the correcting remark that the weight must act in the 
middle of each portion. In this self-correction we see another re- 
minder of the fact that the materials left to us are notes and memo- 
randa only, jotted down as they occurred to the mind of the writer, 
so that faults: were often cancelled out as occasion arose in later 
notes. 


THE BenT-ARM LEVER-CONCEPTION OF POTENTIAL ARM 


Leonardo’s next step in what we may regard as his logical 
scheme is of the greatest importance, since upon it hinges a number 
of applications which undoubtedly carried our philosopher very far. 
This concerns what is in effect the modern bent-arm lever. So far 
the lever or balance has been straight and the weights perpendicular 
to it. What if one arm is now bent relative to the other, so that 
the corresponding weight is inclined to it at some angle? The fun- 
damental experiment upon which Leonardo bases this problem has 
been oft quoted, and is illustrated in Figure 2.°* A bar at is pivoted 
at a and has a weight o suspended from f at m. A second weight 
is also attached to t by means of a horizontal cord ti passing over a 
pulley x. The problem is to find the ratio of the weights depend- 

ing from ¢ and ” as a condition for the equilibrium of the rod at. 
Leonardo regards this as a lever problem in which the lever arm 
for the weight o is not at, but what he calls the potential arm or 
potential lever ab, and for the weight at 1 the lever arm is the poten- 
tial arm ac He also speaks of these potential arms as real (i. e., 
in the sense of the effective arms) and the lines ctw and btm (i. e., 
the real lines with the cord extensions) as semi-real. Alternative 
terms also used by Leonardo are “spiritual lines” and “corporeal 
lines.” Leonardo's conclusion therefore becomes that, as with the 


24 Ms. E, fol. 65v. 
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simple balance, the ratio of the two weights will be inversely as the 
ratio of their potential arms. 

How did da Vinci arrive at this conception? The point, in view 
of the many problems upon which it is based, is one of importance. 


Oe 
Ficure Two 


Mach®* has suggested the following as Leonardo’s train of thought. 
Imagine a string laid round a pulley A (Fig. 3) and subject to equal 
tensions on both sides. Since BC is the portion in contact, EF will 
be a line of symmetry and the system will 
be in equilibrium. But it is to be noted that 
the only essential parts of the pulley are 
the two rigid radu, AB and AC, These suf- 
fice to determine the form of the motion of 
the points of application of the two strings, 
and the rest could be cut away without dis- 
turbing equilibrium. Hence, although the 
radius BA produced will cut the string at D, 
the lever arm for the right hand force is not 
AD but the potential lever AC. The view 
offered in this reasoning is naturally not im- 
possible, but it seems improbable as a natural line of approach. It 
belongs rather to the sequence of thoughts which might be devel- 
oped after the conception of the “potential arm” than to those which 


Figure THREE 


25 EK. Mach, The Science of Mechanics (Eng. edition) p. 21. London, 1911. 
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preceded it. A more plausible origin of the conception is, however, 
suggested by note which appears in Manuscript “E,” accompanied 
by a sketch (Fig. 4) which reads, “The junction of the appendices 
of the balances with the arms of these balances is always a potential 
rectangle, and is not able to be real if these same are obliques, 2° 
and again, “The real arms of the balance are longer than the poten- 
tial arms, and as much more as they are nearer 
the center of the World” *” (i. e., nearer the 
vertical through the fulcrum). Finally, on the 
next page, we read, “And always the real 
arms will not have in themselves the potential 
arms if they are not in the position of equa!; 
ity.” °** Here, surely, we have a more natura) 
approach to Leonardo’s important conception 
of the potential arms. The swinging of the 
arm of the balance has at all times been a 
familiar sight, and with da Vinci’s powerful imagination, it is perti- 
nent to believe in his quick ability to seize upon the significance of 
the diminishing perpendicular. distance between the two suspended 


Figure Four 


weights. 


THE CONCEPTION OF MOMENTS 


An interesting and important problem next arises. In view of 
the fact that the conception of the potential arm involves both the 
weight or force factor and 
the perpendicular distance on 
to its line of action from the 
point of suspension or ful- , - 
crum, did Leonardo know- 
ingly have in his mind the 
idea of moments as we understand it today? Some controversy 
has not unnaturally developed regarding this point. Duhem,” and 
with him Mach,*° favors the view that Leonardo understood and 
employed the idea of moments; Schuster*’ takes the opposite view. 
We are bound to express the opinion here that the balance of argu- 
ment is distinctly against the statement that Leonardo conceived 


™ 


Ficure Five 


“6 Ms. E, fol. 64r. 

27Ms. E, fol. 65v. 

28 Ms. E, fol. 65v. 

29 Duhem, Etudes, Vol. I, p. 143. 

30 KE. Mach, The Science of Mechanics, p. 20 and Seth Vol., ine We 
31 Schuster, Zur Mechanik, etc., p. 43. 
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the idea of the moment of a force about a point. Duhem’s case is an 
ingenious cne. He cites first a passage from Manuscript “I”, which, 
referring to a sketch (Fig. 5) of a force applied by a cord to take a 
mass out of the vertical, reads as follows: “To know to each degree 
of movement the extent of the force of the power which moves and 
of the cause of the thing moved. Make as you see in mn (i. eé., 
drop a perpendicular on to the line of the force which moves) with 
fh.’ 82 The point Duhem makes here is in the dropping of the per- 
pendicular. He now quotes Leonardo’s use of a tangential circle of 
which he speaks as the “circumvoluble.” 

Thus in Manuscript “M” ** we find a diagram (Fig. 6) of a 
lever fm, having a weight of 4 ibs. suspended vertically from m and 
one of 8 lbs. at an inclined direction fp through the use of the 
pulley p. Leonardo clearly indicates his use of the perpendicular 


ae a ™ 


FicureE Six 


to the line of action of the force by his employing of the “circum- 
voluble.” It clearly emerges from the above that Leonardo da Vinci 
appreciated the significance of the perpendicular on to the line of 
action of the force, Where we cannot agree with Duhem, however, 
is in the contention that it follows from this that Leonardo both 
used the product of force and distance, and attached to this product 
the significance of the measure of the turning power of the force 
about the fulcrum. The essential alternatives are really as between 
the general use by Leonardo of either the factor of proportion or of 
the product of force and distance. The principle of the balance was 
to the effect that for equilibrium the ratio of the weights was in- 
versely as the lengths of the arms (or of the potential arms in the 


32 Ms. I, fol. 30r. 
33 Ms. M, fol. 40r. 
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case of inclined forces). The principle of moments applied to the bal- 
ance would express the fact that the product of the weight into the 
length of the arm was the same on both sides. These are the two 
alternatives, and the whole case again Leonardo’s conception of the 
‘idea of moments lies in the fact that wherever possible Leonardo em- 
ploys the ratio factor and not the product factor. In the light of this 
undoubted fact it is therefore difficult to believe that our philosopher 
was the originator of the conception of moments. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PULLEY, AND THE LENGTH 
OF THE STRING 


In connection with the general theme of the potential balance 
arm, we find interspersed through the Manuscripts** a number of 
variations of Fig. 6. Common 
to all these figures we have a 
graduated balance, with the arms 
horizontal, and with the fulcrum 
at the mid point. Also in every 
case we find at one extremity a 
weight hanging directly down- 
wards, and at the center a “‘cir- 
cumvoluble” circle. The varia- 
tions occur at the other extrem- 
ity. The cord comes directly 
from it at some angle, tangen- 
tially to a “circumvoluble,” and 
thence by varying pulley connec- 
tions to the second hanging 
weight. An extreme case is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. Here there 
are six biter with the radius of the circumvoluble, and therefore 
of the potential arm one-quarter of the real arm, and the weights 
are as 8 to 2. As Leonardo puts it, “In the same relationship in 
which mn stands to ms stand inversely their powers.” ** Clearly 
Leonardo understood (1) that neither the length of the cord nor the 
number of pulleys had the slightest influence on the relationship 
between the powers, and (2) the arrangement of pulleeys was purely 
a matter of convenience. 


34E. g., Codex Atlanticus, fol. 100r.b. 
35 Ms, M, fol. 38r. 
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LEONARDO’S APPLICATIONS OF THE LEVER PRINCIPLE 


We are now in a position to consider the various applications by 
‘Leonardo of the principle of the lever to mechanisms in General. As 
a preliminary we may consider the class of problem in which a sus- 
pended weight is deflected out of the vertical by the action of a dis- 
turbing force inclined to it at an angle. In - 

Fig. 8,26 we have a weight of 4 lbs. at the 
end of a cord deflected from the vertical ab 
into the position am by a tangential force 
mf applied by the weight of 1 Ib. passing 


over the pulley f. The angle amf is there- ¢ “ 
fore a right angle. Leonardo shows the , =. 

position of equilibrium as such that each * 

of the four divisions bd, etc., of ab is equal 

to ac. This is in direct accordance with the Ficure E1cut / 


lever laws, since the potential arm for the 1 lb. weight is am and 
that for the 4 lb. weight is ac, so that 4: 1—am(—ab) : ac. 
Indeed, in a further sketch Leonardo traces the increase in the 
Me yi necessary deflecting load along 
f ‘ ; ots 

mf from zero in the lowest divi- 
sion at b te its maximum value 
when am is horizontal, Another 
case of interest is that in which 
the deflecting force makes an 
obtuse angle with the suspend- 
ing cord*’ (Fig. 9). The sketch 
is somewhat defaced. in the 
Codex Atlanticus, but the mean- 
ing is, however, clear. A weight 
of 9 lbs. is deflected from the 
vertical bm to bd so that the 
point c immediately above d is 
one-third of the radius bf (equal 
to bm). Also the deflecting 
weight passes over a pulley h such that bh is a half of bf. The 
problem Leonardo sets himself is to determine the value of the 
deflecting weight for equilibrium in this position. The potential arm 
of the 9 lb. weight is bc equal to one-third of bf, and that of the 


36 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 268v.b. See also fol. 365v-a. 
37 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 115r.a. 
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deflecting weight is ab the perpendicular on to dh, equal to one-half 
of bf. Hence the ratio of the potential arms is 2 to 3, and the ratio 
of the powers must therefore be 3 to 2. Leonardo thence correctly 
concludes that the deflecting weight must be 6 Ibs. 


THe INCLiNED PLANE 


For the next application of the principle of the lever we turn to 
Leonardo’s treatment of the inclined plane. Stevinus,?* as we know, 
has received the tribute 
of orthodox scientific 
history as having intro- 
duced the first complete 
treatment of the sub- 
ject.2° However, Leo- 
nardo, some 70 or 8&0 
years before him had 
also tackled the prob- 
lem. He _ shows little 
more than a few detached notes and sketches and his treatment is 
incomplete and undoubtedly lacks the brilliance of his Dutch suc- 
cessor. Interspersed throughout the note-books we find sketches— 
with and without accompanying notes—showing a double inclined 
plane with two weights connected by a pulley at the top. His link- 
ing up of this problem with that of the lever is clearly shown in a 
sketch in Manuscript “G” 4° (Fig. 10) in which we see added to the 
usual diagram of the 
double inclined plane, 
what we might call an 
equivalent simple lever, 
the two weights being 
common to the two sys- 
tems. Clearly he regards 
the ratio of the weights 
for equilibrium as equal to the ratio of the basis. Again, in the 
Manuscript on the Flight of Birds we find an elaborate diagram 


FiGurE TEN 


FiGure ELEVEN 


38 Simon Stevinus of Bruges (1548-1620). : 
39 Thus in Cox’s Mechanics, Cambridge, 1904, p. 41, we read, “His discov- 
ery constitutes the second important step in the historical development of 


Mechanics.” 
40 Ms. G, fol. 49r. See also Ms. E, fol. 1.v. 
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(Fig. 11) in which the values are so proportioned that the perpen- 
dicular mg on hd makes gd to one-third of hd, and de two-thirds of 
df. We read against this sketch as follows: “The weight g, because 
of the right-angle n above df at the point e, weighs two-thirds (i. e., 
referring to the pull on the rope mq) of its natural weight, which 
was 3 lbs.; and is a force of 2 lbs. The weight p which was also 
3 Ibs., is a force of 1 lb.; because of m, right angle on the line hd 
at the point g. Then we have here 1 Ib. against 2 lbs.*t The appli- 
cation of the principle of the lever is clear. With d as the fulcrum, 
the potential arm for the pull in the cord ug is nd (equal to df) and 
that for the weight g (considered at 1) is de. Hence the pull is to 
the weight as 2 is to 2; and similarly for the other side of the figure. 


41 Sul Volo degli Uccellt, fol. 4r. 


oT (To be continued) 


DUTY AND THAT NOBLER LARGESSE 


BY HARDIN T. MCCLELLAND 


OME time ago I was passing a vacant lot when I noticed several 
boys urging two dogs to fight. They finally succeeded and 
seemed to find great delight in watching for blood and hearing the 
incessant misery of growling and biting. But afterwhile some other 
boys, apparently owners of the dogs, came along and after some- 
what of a scuffle released the poor unknowing brutes and took them 
home. After having viewed the whole episode I caught myself say- 
ing: Such 1s the World of Life. Much of our struggling, pain and 
confusion make only a theatrical pastime for those who have no care 
or interest in what we do. But those more dutiful bring sympathy 
and understanding to the scene of our tribulation and attempt as 
best they can to alleviate our suffering and release us from our mis- 
taken squabbling with each other. 


I. ERADICATING Evi THOUGHTS 


Oftimes as it may happen in the lives of common men, there is 
a strange and irrepressible desire to bemoan and execrate the seem- 
ing favoritism of others’ luck and the unexplainable adversity of our 
own inborn fate. It is almost too common a condition of modern 
life to see a people, so otherwise keen to perceive causes and effects. 
draw down the curtains of their spiritual insight and grope in the 
darkness of prejudice and disaffection. Do they not sometimes feel 
the bathos of their ludicrous position? It seems strange to me in 
the humble and unworldly quiet of my literary solitude that those 
who so often acclaim a personal fund of ordinary intelligence should 
still not have the rare common sense to be calm and considerate, 
and thus give themselves opportunity to partake of what they loox 
upon as fortunate adjuncts in the lives of their neighbors. 
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However, if we are ever to be saved the trouble and often the 
disgust of listening to the lack-luster fault-findings of an oppressed 
and discouraged people, we must right away make preparations and 
efforts to be their honest teachers and worthy exemplars. We must 
take immediate and determined steps to eradicate the evil thoughts 
which supply fuel to our own suspicions and twilight anxieties for 
personal welfare. For it is morally impossible to be an exemplar of 
virtue and benevolence to a vulgar and disgruntled world when one 
is himself a member to the mischief which causes the discontent. It 
is no satisfaction to the spiritual need if we claim to be trying to allay 
the maddening poverty, strife and suffering when we are really but 
so many parties to the clamor and casuistry behind which we work 
our strategy of exploiting others. Just recently at the international 
conference to decide on steps for putting an end to the traffic in 
narcotics the delegates of every single nation but one (Persia) voted 
to continue the despicable pandering to the dope evil, and that one 
lonesome delegate was holding off only in barter for a loan to his 
government. The whole conference was rife with mercenary mem- 
bership in the very evil which they were sent there to eradicate. 

Therefore it is a question right now well in hand for us to ask: 
What are we going to do about such an appalling condition of 
affairs? Just because we ourselves are innocently “on the outside,” 
just because we ourselves don’t happen to be poor dead-souled 
Chinamen or Hindus weazened to scrawny skeletons with dope ad- 
diction, is no just reason to think that we are altogether blameless for 
or unaffected by the pejorism of the situation. Most of us are a long 
time starting in any measure of alleviating the world’s sorrow, 
ignorance and delusion. 

What are some of the primary parts of our counterpoising appa - 
ratus? How are we to proceed in first acquiring the necessary moral 
discrimination, the cosmic intelligence, the international mind, the 
public conscience or even the necessary skill in applying some sort 
of spiritual force toward furthering what meagre altruism we do 
fortunately have? What is the exact nature of the problem which 
is behind all our problems, social, economic, political or humanita- 
rian, and which is more and more inevitably becoming a crisis in 
this heedless age of blind and moiling men? And why, oh why, are 
there so many people who, on learning what is really the world’s 
most dire necessity now as well as in the past, still say that it is use- 
less to try te help or improve the age in which they live, and hence 
lay down in base submission to the Juggernaut of ignorance, fear. 
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cupidity and moral cowardice? Their very impotence deprives them 
of the “nerve” which alone often carries the rogue through his 
robbery or the villain through the vile consummation of his crime. 
It is one of drama’s undeniable postulates that the hero is as much 
in need of courage and moral prowess as the villain requires corrupt 
desire and opportunity to play on others’ weakness or misfortune. 

The reason is this: Truth and goodness can never have any actual 
survival value or power to animate and transform the fickle souls of 
men unless they follow the eternal miracle of rebirth; they must, 
like the phoenix of Memphis, be immortal enough to arise from 
the dead ashes of past folly and transgression, and take on the beau- 
tiful irridescence of a new and nobler life. People who live phoenix- 
lives are ever a comfort to their relatives, an inspiration to their 
friends, and a deathless pattern of loyalty to all posterity. But they 
can’t take up this rebirth like they don a new suit of clothes, all in a 
few minutes and only at a few dollars’ expense. It is a spiritual 
reorganization and purification, and as such requires long months of 
seriously determined effort to remodel the inner man. No sudden 
sophist change of policy can ever carry the same effectual transfig- 
uration that obtains when one gives thorough overhauling to his 
mind and character. 


II. Puriryinc PERSONAL DESIRE 


The very first fact to understand is that purity of one’s personal 
desire is a difficult quality to acquire. This age can boast of very 
few people who are absolutely habitual in benevolence or virtue. 
‘An inclination for doing good and being honest may be partly a natal 
heritage, but the actual and deliberate effort of soul called being an 
original Christian and living the exacting life of such is no easy 
quondam aftair. Starting from the usual carnal birth and harassed 
by all the usual temptations and indiscretions of adolescence, the 
coming into maturity pure in one’s desires, impulses, hopes and 
ambitions is indeed a very personal and suderiferous achievement. 
So many people are soulless and inane, weak and vacillating, when 
the very life and future fortune of their days have inevitable foun- 
dation in what they desire, what they wish to do, or how they expect 
to accomplish what they aim at. The peerless elasticity of their 
consciences is what impresses me more than the vast hoard of 
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worldly desires and habits that has been employed to lackey them. 
Such people use lots of soap and water to look clean, but true spir- 
itual purity they know not of. 

It seems a pity that a few little measly ephemeral ambitions are 
capable of so engrossing a man’s attention that he never notices his 
soul slipping into perdition. But it has been ever thus with this 
poor old grovelling world, so I guess there will always be a hope- 
less minority in favor of rehabilitation and betterment. And yet 
this veery meagre minority holds all our hopes, all our confidence and 
vicarious realization in man’s ultimate transfiguration. Those few 
courageous souls who are not afraid to be devout and good have 
ever been the world’s exemplars, and have often been called upon 
to be the heroes of an occasional martyrdom. They try as best they 
can through counsel, culture and commanding personality to show 
the righteous way, to give us patterns of. what constitutes a noble 
useful life, and in the gratitude for having their amiable aids and 
comforts now and then we should appreciate the encouragement of 
all such benevolence, from whatsoever quarter it may be derived. 

Even if we are not able to follow strictly after their devout 
example, we can at least know they have not served or strived 
against us, but have tried to be our friends and counsellors, giving 
freely from the generous vicary of their enviable experience. This 
would at least show what measure we ourselves had taken of truth 
and goodness, what little progress we ourselves had made in that 
truer life which takes record only of the mind and heart. For we 
never know the full report of this world’s spiritual chronicle until 
we have ourselves taken some measure of decisive action aiming 
toward the purification of our personal desires. And after some 
years of such intentional effort our own peculiar manner of living 
may lay claim to those broad and honorable credentials of innocence 
and spirituality which saints and sages always offer to the world. 


III. GENEROSITY 


Another point in the discussion of what constitutes our melioris- 
tic apparattis is that of generosity. Here is a spiritual quality which 
plays an important role in all the affairs of life. At least it shares 
honors for importance with its great imperious correlative, selfish- 
ness. This latter is altogether too common a trait in human nature 
and is too apparently one of the main factors in what portends to 
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be a whole world’s spoliation and miserable bondage; so I will men- 
tion only some of its most precarious situations and try to show why 
so many people brave the hazards of both local contempt and ulti- 
mate damnation while seeking to gain the specious rewards of 
worldly wealth and material acquisition. 

In order to be selfish a person has first to be proud, narrow- 
minded, and determined on taking more than he gives; being so 
myopic spiritually that he is set only on ephemeral satisfactions, he 
requires to hold his aims and wishes in great self-esteem, and yet 
withal he will seek only the narrow interest of his own individual 
concern and welfare. Thus also is he shown to be both cowardly 
and ignorant, for his lack of charity and benevolence springs from 
lack of courage while his narrowness of viewpoint and the poverty 
of his interest in the world of life arise from the fact that he values 
nothing if it does not minister to the finite aims of his own private 
pleasure or advantage. It is indeed a most dangerous undertaking 
to try to make mere affability and politeness cover up one’s cold- 
blocded calculations for reward and personal satisfaction. And it 
is as surely a precarious feat to attempt vo gather to one’s bosom 
the wealth and power of a whole nation while assuming the philan- 
thropic and kindly countenance of charitable redistribution through 
Foundations, Endowments, Monuments or Librarics. 

Danger of far greater moment but far less ambitious aims than 
any of these is braved almost daily in the lives of miners, woods- 
men, seamen, explorers and sincere social reformers. It is not 
selfish reward nor any other private ministration that they are living 
for, but courage, heroism, service and the expansion of man’s estate. 
They have some far off but not necessarily vague ideal and they are 
anxious to realize it by strict attention to whatever duty lies at hand, 
by enlarging man’s field of knowledge and achievement, by doing 
pioneer work on new paths, so that those less courageous may have 
a beaten track to follow. But the selfish man, alas, is little con- 
cerned in any matter requiring true courage or idealism for the 
establishment of a better or happier form of civilization. He looks 
only toward the day of his own satisfaction and is usually impatient 
of its slow approach. 

The generous man, on the other hand, is almost totally estranged 
from any motive, wish or resolution which is merely private in 
interest or which in any way smacks of the ephemeral. He is de- 
voutly concerned for universal aid of all who suffer, toil or weep. 
He longs to grow erect in virtue and the rare ability to feel no mean 
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regrets at the giving of his time or treasure. This is his one great 
spiritual credential in the world of life. It is his happiness to know 
of goodly deeds well done, of worthy causes helped; and when the 
sun of many summers has bleached his hair pure white he still can 
revery over his younger days of ready helpfulness and amiable 
acquaintance Such things as these are the generous man’s only 
anticipated rewards, but he considers them sufficient and well worth 
his effort. It would be a reversal of his whole moral apparatus, 
creed and conscience if he should descend to the level of feeling that 
he should have had something more. The primary effort of gener- 
osity is to give freely, not begrudge the gift nor calculate what ee 
prove to be the return benefit. 

To be really generous then requires that there shall be sess 
a certain decision of spirit to share with others what we have or to 
cheerfully do what our abilities enable us to do properly, thus help- 
ing them perhaps to get what we do not ourselves have. ‘It is just 
as the term originally meant: a generatng or productive sort of 
activity. And a generous man truly enough produces what the 
moral situation of the world most needs; every deed of benevolence 
produces semething: which did not exist before. Be it only the 
feeling of want supplied or of mercy shown, a recollection of 
friendly counsel or of sympathy in one’s sorrow, it is still one of the 
various little tokens of generosity and humble service. 

We have little obscurity of vision when we keep the mind’s eye 
open, and we would likewise have but little spiritual blindness were 
we just once in a while capable of keeping the heart's eyes open: 
This is another world to some people and they never know its sweet 
reflexes from a generous effort until they have left their crabbed 
shell and scught out at least in some measure the newer life of Geth- 


semane. The fruits of that garden are never altogether sour or 
bitter. 


IV. Tuat Nosrer LARGESSE 


Looking back over the many centuries that mark the world’s slow 
progress out of savagery, I find that the spirit of man has been ever 
groping after the light of goodness and truth, and just as constantly 
has he been ever harassed and persecuted by the evil intrigues of 
clever sophists whose folly has thus pledged their souls to the devil. 
But I am solaced with the often emaciated fact that, even though 
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the latter number the far greater majority of the world’s populace, 
there are still enough good and generous souls to keep us from drop- 
ping into a mood of total and irreclaimable pejorism. It is a quite 
common maxim of many thinkers that we cannot conceive of any 
world having the least vestige of a moral order and a divine dispen- 
sation, which does not also have some sort of a melioristic system 
whereby its life, its loves, hopes, efforts and aspirations may be built 
up and in a degree, at least, partially satisfactory, realized. An 
absolute lack of such a code or melioristic possibility in the Universe 
would spell an eternal discord, a desolate vale of doubt and death: 
- and all our fond affections, both the joy of good things relished and 
the grief of broken faith, both the dream of high hopes realized and 
the incubus of futile effort for long-cherished happiness—all would 
be lost in the chaos of a wild and vulgar degradation. 

Fortunate indeed are we to live under the protecting canopy of 
Heaven, relying upon the plain but wholesome nurturing of Mother 
Earth. Our lives are no more miserable than we ourselves consent 
to make them; our souls are no more atrophied or dead than we 
ourselves have slowly smothered them. But ch, what a fine and re- 
juvenating token of the Divine Handiwork this poor old world 
would be if everyone but saw the folly of their spiritual death! We 
are so little given to’ seeing clearly into the causes and effects of 
everyday life thaf'most of us totally miss the beauties and the 
warmth of any finer-woven garment than that of selfishness and 
material ambition. I sometimes think that these two defects in the 
mind and character of man are the arch-enemies of all true culture 
and civilization. It is certainly a remiss system of education which 
fosters keen commercial perception but almost totally overlooks the 
development of honesty, generosity and that nobler largesse of mind 
and heart which so far have all too completely been sheltered only 
within the cloistered walls of mysticism and romantic morality. Why 
should ‘there not be a more popular patronage and pursuit (if not 
able emulation) of their obscure but worthy heritage? Resurgent 
souls will always flee the sordid and risque, the fickle and inane: 
and we can only ask that they but take us by the hand and we will 
share the fascinating and courageous emprise of their flight. 

This is a simple exercise in the repudiation of worldliness, bu 
it is the first necessity of all who aspire to generosity and purity ot 
private desire. We are already well on the road to enlightened 
thought, so if we will only brighten up the pathway of our spiritual 
progress, if we but have the bold and irrepressible ambition to help 
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others instead of the vicious cunning for enslaving or exploiting 
them, we will soon bring on the millennium and find our aspirations 
being gradually reified above the muddy stream of worldliness. It 
is the first true indication of generosity and largesse which, if given 
pure and adequate exercise throughout the workaday world, relieve 
just that much the strain of mortal existence in a soulless and vul- 
garian age. Who is so dull or conscience-less that he has no feeling 
of urgency to join in this eternal procession of torch-bearers, at least 
not help the vandal hoodlum mob to slander or impede them? 


V. Tue VoyAGE oF LIFE 


Speaking from a purely personal viewpoint, I must confess that 
whatever I say or try to make exemplary to others is soaked through 
and through with my own pet theories, prejudices, hopes and fears. 
It is not to be expected that any particular writer himself should be 
a perfect adept at everything he mentions or discusses, nor a model 
of spiritual excellence in all that he tries to advise others to do. It 
is to be held reasonable or at least sufficient if he is only able to hold 
up the mirror of life and lend his flickering torch to his neighbors 
who, in the occasional illumination of its light. can see at least the 
true proportions of their own reflection, and thence make their way 
a little clearer and more hopeful. 

This is something which I have never been fortunate enough to 
do for others, but have enjoyed such service many times from those 
who were wnfortunate enough to be my friends. Still it is not so 
far beyond my power that I cannot aspire to shuffle off my gnarled 
shell of low desire and take to the high seas of Life where those 
great mariners of time sail bravely on, regretting not their past and 
fearing not their future. The Voyage is all that is important, and 
whether some fail and some suceed in its proper navigation, the port 
of Destiny is there and toward the journey’s end appears faintly 
visible in the distance. I am afraid we too often make the sad mis- 
take of fearing to embark, clinging apprehensively to our little patch 
of earth as if the relative security of our private lives could shield 
us from the omnipresent reach of fate. That fear alone is worse 
than the merely human impotence which, when in mid-voyage our 
ship runs into the storm of Avarice and Intolerance, puts us on the 
weaker side and we go down in dismal failure to our death. There 
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is an argument of defense for failure while courageously trying to 
pull through with faith and honor, but there is no excuse whatever 
for not even trying, forgetting faith and honor in the cowardly fear 
that anything but idle ease is rash. 

What a delight it is to meet a man or woman who is not set on 
realizing any of the common passions of the day. It shows that 
they are free of at least some of the ephemeral worldliness which so 
engrosses our modern life. Such acquaintances are a veritable 
nourishment to the soul. They quench our famishing thirst for the 
cooling waters of friendship, and they allay the gnawing hunger of 
our hearts for something good to cherish. It is indeed an item of 
rare good fortune to be temporarily lost in the desert of worldly 
desolation and have someone to come along with a camel-load of 
provisions and take us to the oasis of an inexhaustible relish and 
delight. It is in this world a most rare thing to have a friend in 
need who does not barter his friendship for what it will bring in 
material or even more tangible returns. A palm tree at the equator 
or a stove in the arctic are feeble comforts to the various lives of 
men when compared with the occasional but undeniable necessity of 
generosity and friendship in the prosecution of their daily affairs. 
They both depend upon purity in one’s personal desires and this is 
a trait of character more noble and enduring than ambition or love 
because it is less personal in its attentions and more free-hearted in 
its conventional “rights.” It is a token of Heaven’s own tranquility 
and clear infallible perception that we are even capable of having 
friends, for true friends are never jealous or envious, they never 
covet what we have nor take umbrage over things they cannot under- 
stand. 


VI. JiFre’s NosLer DUTIES 


Much as we cherish the little personal tokens of kindness and 
affection they very often are elected our best means of nobler sacri- 
fice and security. The feeling of sure faith and the counsel of pure 
comradeship have higher demands upon our time and treasure than 
the simple relish of their innocent pleasure. And where the circum- 
stance is one of trouble or distressed relationhip, it is still sometimes 
a manner of good fortune to be not so crude of soul that what we 
hold most dear cannot be given up. Grief and sorrow may well 
attend, but the nobler function is to make our sacrifices freely and 
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magnanimously, for nothing aggravates a strained condition of life 
more than the obstinate refusal or the ignoble disinclination to act 
agreeably or serve humbly in time of need. It is the one sure sign of 
sober souls to use this coign of commonsense for it is the only ade- 
quate piece of evidence we have in proof of a person’s innate kindli- 
ness of spirit. 

In a way it is not so much our attention to big things which 
makes us great, but our diligence and sincerity in properly dispos- 
ing the small things, the daily affairs of life. Here is the domain 
of our habitual practices far oftener than that less immediate world 
wherein we seek some colossal puruit of fame, wealth, power or 
social position. Therefore, with this thoroughness in attending the 
personal and particular, we cau closely approach the happiness of 
those who are wise and content with life. For life at its best is 
only a place to work faithfully and well, a period of spiritual analysis 
and cultural decision, a sort of mystic grotto full of trash and trees, 
bricks and buttercups, moor-wort and mullen-weed, where we must 
grope our way toward the light. With us as we are at present con- 
stituted, the chief and proper idea is how to get away from the 
mean, the sordid and ignoble, choosing rather to house our souls 
among the dreamy surroundings of peace and goodwill, or at least 
as near to such a rarely found congenial neighborhood as our poor 
crooked natures will allow us to get. Sir Humphrey Davy very 
nicely summed up the proposition when he once remarked that “Life 
is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of little things m 
which smiles and kindnesses and small personal obligations, gives 
habitually and above all generously, are what win and preserve the 
heart and secure comfort to us.” ' 

In the first place we seldom find ourselves able to either under- 
stand or acknowledge our proper duties to each other; we are con- 
scientious enough in regard to conventional things but little con- 
cerned to take a spontaneous interest in any of those many informa: 
opportunities for altruism and benevolence which present them- 
selves to us every day. And in the second place, provided we do 
possess this primary credential, we are equally seldom capable of 
giving to our daily practice that element of calm and benign gener- 
osity which is balm to the slow hours of sorrow and myrrh to the 
fleeting moments of joy. In order to be whole, life’s nobler duties 
always require both a thorough understanding and an honest exer- 
cise of the daily obligations to which all of us are or should be sub- 
ject as intelligent social beings. 
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VII. Masoue-Ficures, Aru 


So few of this old mottled world’s masque-figures really know 
the proper way to act their chosen parts. The play is constantly 
being interrupted and misread by someone unmindful of his lines 
or downright negligent of his appropriate makeup; and still, if we 
but take the drama seriously, we will also notice here and there a 
misplaced ‘scutcheon or some lying gonfalon, a privy-counsellor with 
milady’s boudoir-cap on, or a plodding hostler-boy with poorly prom- 
ised mimery of the cunning jester’s whimsical foils. The whole 
effect is sprawling and bestrewn with clumsy scenes which grate the 
finer tastes of the elect. No wonder the critics are so fulsome, so 
incorrigibly amazed at the false exotics, and so implacably opposed 
to all the vast array of namby-pamby ironies. And when the critics 
disagree, how much less can the galleries be expected to know aught 
of the stage proprieties? Nay, whether they are witnessing the least 
essential form of tragedy or burlesque! Only this winter have prac-: 
tically all the preparations and efforts of Melchoir Vischer been in 
vain when he produced his somewhat farfetched drama at the 
Lubeck Theatre in Berlin trying to show that Charley Chaplin’s 
antics fundamentally present, not comedy, but grotesque tragedy 
and hence compose a problem in the philosophy of social relations. 
And we American movie-patrons have recently had some few dem- 
onstrations that Charley himself thought something along this line. 
and had been devoting considerable time to dramatic aspirations. 

Any dramatic experiment requires more than a lot of scenery and 
the adjuncts of the costumer’s art; all these flourishes only make up 
the atmosphere, the setting of the play. The most inadequate pro- 
duction on the stage of life is still a masterpiece compared with that 
pitiful but not yet altogeher hopeless attempt of the histrionic gau- 
chereux who try to “put it over” on what they think is a foolish if 
not unsophisticated public. They should, by some rare art of coun- 
ter-suggestion, be made to recall Ringling’s amendment to old P. T.’s 
shrewd conceit: “The circus game is not for private boodle but pub- 
lic amusement; your fool requires to be entertained not swindled.” 

But alas, so long as the false conception of life’s purpose is main- 
tained and given unscrupulous application, the all-suffering public 
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will be the helpless victim, and the cunning knave will continue to 
be the avidious spoliator. I often think that it takes both fools and 
knaves to keep the ball of evil rolling, for if the world had no mor- 
bid appetites to serve, its selfish panderers would soon die of inani- 
tion, or at least be forced to turn to more honest industry. But 
to be a member to the mischief of helping pander, be it ever so com- 
mercially shrewd and daring, to the depraved appetites of fools— 
this is the only shameless offense against our better hopes for this 
bickering and often blasphemous world. Whatever be the special 
privilege or device that serves to effect the putrid aim which invari- 
ably looks toward some sort of culpable denouement, it is indeed 
a direct support to the already despotic power of our moral dilemma, 
that froissement honteux of our worldly finitude and selfishness. 
Most all ages are about the same in moral stamina and heroism, su 
I often wonder if our raucous age has any more real heroes than 
Talleyrand thought could be found in his when he told Napoleon’s 
young son that if he killed off all the rogues there would be no one 
but fools left. 

The only really disheartening feature of all our mad wrangling 
for contentious gain is that both sides of every public dispute and 
private debate want to win. That is their first and foremost aim, 
consequently each thinks and claims to be in the right. While they 
are so closely concerned with presenting and justifying their own 
view of life, little opportunity is given any disinterested philosopher 
to bring conciliation into their controversy. About the only encour- 
aging feature is that some few people here and there expect that 
these disputes and debates will somehow and someday be the means 
of discovering the proper estimate and utility of the beautifully good 
and true. Let us sincerely hope so; but we somehow remind our- 
selves that the judges of combat are always placed outside the dust 
and gore of the arena. At any rate we will do well to be of open 
mind and good cheer, taking humble sides with those who make 
courageous emprise toward the Future. 


VIII. Yr Onpen Pastime 


One of the oldtime substitutes for the reckless and extravagant 
wasting of life’s raremost treasures on vain profits and fickle pleas- 
ures was the love of Nature, of books, art, music, friends. And it 
was a goodly substitute too, as beneficial and uplifting as it was 
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ingenuous and fascinating. To do one’s daily duty to the best and 
sincerest advantage to all concerned was the law of honest liveli- 
hood. And at evening to hie oneself with joyous expectation to 
“the blessed bosom of Nature where rest and sweet caresses would 
restore the soul’s spent force.” Or else quite meekly, but with no 
less of keen anticipation, to seek the path of constancy leading home 
to “that unbroken circle of one’s books and friends, few and choice” 
around a genial fireside where could be had the amiable discussion. 
of things both in and beyond this present world, where soft-played 
chords of melody would wrap the mind and soothe the weary heart 
away from petty cares and fears. Then was a time of personal re- 
straint ; then was the heyday of men’s sincerity and simple industry, 
of love and faith and benediction, although indeed an age as finely 
nerved and full of sorrow as our own. Where are those beautiful 
slow days of serenity and contemplation in this mad age of bungling 
and billingsgate, these speedy days of strategems and spoils broken 
here and there with passing penny-plays for risque delight? 

The old has lost vast playgrounds to the cramped mechanical 
pastimes of the mew. But those who still delight in simple aims and 
pleasures find no relish in loose repetitions of this Modern Muse’s 
mad resort to folly. No comfort is afforded them by this fevered age 
of syncopated jazz and easy virtue, this Nature-less world with all 
its female cigarettes, pocket-flasks and urban artifice, its calculating 
friends and irresponsible scandal-mongers. True friends devote no 
time to idle prospects of some private exploit or requital, for they 
are bound by faith and amiable converse, not that vulgar creed of 
modern days which has no conscience and no loyalty. Good meas- 
ure is always given, not calculated in return. Gentle converse with 
Nature is the mystic hospice of the soul which knows no base con- 
ciliation with depravity or fear. seeks no destruction nor malicious 
intervention, but has purpose only to aspire toward the goodly things 
of life. Surely no strategems or spoils can figure in the hearts of 
those who love the concord of sweet-sounds. Nor can there be any 
element of literary nerf férure in the minds of those who love good 
books. Life is a gorgeous fabric patterned after the Divine Handi- 
work, but if we crumple or reverse its proper design how can its 
soft harmonies of line or its fascinating balance of colors be in any 
adequate measure appreciated ? 

It is always with sad regret that I look upon this modern dis- 
affection for amiable discussion, good books, Nature-love, musi - 
with-meaning, resurgent art and constant friendship. It does not 
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now portend anything of encouraging promise to a world already 
half infernal, or to an age two-thirds submerged in the bog of profit- 
slime and growing ever more burdened and weary with the oppres- 
sion of unequal toil and care. Still it is not a sufficient label to my 
mood to say that total failure shall swallow up this poor crude thing 
called modern. civilization, for my argument is that anyone holding 
such a brief for man’s disaster cannot be considered a pejorist. The 
simple but quite sufficient reason being found in that subtle scheme 
of Providence that some things, by their own very sterility, are 
doomed to end in some manner of delinquency and despair. And 
we who only mention this fate for things inane and fickle, even 
though insatiably pursued and unreasoningly valued by the modern 
world, are yet well established on the way to optimism and regen- 
eration if we but reflect sensibly on the issues of the day and take 
no umbrage to becloud the morrow’s dawn. Change from bad to 
worse is pejorism; but change from bad to better is no true revolt 
except as all allegiance to sin is flatly repudiated and joyously ex- 
punged from -Life’s itinerary. I tis just such revolt as this which 
should alone be ever welcome to our house of pain by all who seek 
to be in sensible accord with any code of betterment which can be 
made to affect this vacillating age. All hope and godspeed to those 
few happy souls who brave the stormy tides to bring back luscious 
fruits from foreign lands! 

Modern civilization, as Bertrand Russell has shown, is appai- 
ently on the brink of disaster as a cultural achievement because it is 
being fast corrupted and enslaved by the tricky procurations of in- 
dustrialism and the insane race after financial hegemony and power. 
In nations whose majority of individuals have sacrificed the culture 
of spiritual energy and expression to the insistent exploits of mecha- 
nism and material expansion we do not have to look very closely 
in order to see signs and omens of deterioration. And when this 
worldly sacrifice has gone so far that practically every activity of 
the citizenry becomes warped and vulgarized with the same diaboli- 
cal tendency we can be quite sure that the demoralization is complete 
and that the nation presenting such a corrupt condition is well started 
on the road to decay and death. No sham psychologism will save it, 
no hypocritical veneer of paternalism or democratic propaganda will 
for long successfully cover up the fact that it is internally rotten 
and cankered. The only hope for redemption is for the leaders of 
such a nation to catch the omenous prospect in time for melioristic 
action, change the spiritual horizon and lay down patterns of activity 
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which aspire to have eternal value rather than ephemeral utility and 
profit. I believe America to be at just this stage of her career today, 
and think with some anxiety that if she does not turn back to those 
olden pastimes of philosophy and art, religion and Nature-love, her 
future will not be worth a two-cent mortgage in another century. 


IX. Two Destinies Await Us 


Anyone who makes the least pretense to an intelligent and gen- 
erous conduct of life will sooner or later in his career adopt those 
items of wisdom and virtue which have an immortal prestige in the 
minds and hearts of honest men. Saints and sages the world over 
have copiel these precepts and practices from their genial predeces- 
sors, and we can only accept the advice which they invariably give 
(if our own failur and misfortune do not offer such counsel) : that 
mere policy of honor is hypocrital and hopelessly inadequate to effect 
any durable degree of personal integrity. One must be made whole, 
reborn and regeneratd from inner frame to outward countenance 
before these spiritual functions can be given their full unhampered 
exercise. And yet in the first few stages of this subtle transforma- 
tion we find both fascination and regret, both pleasure in gradual 
progress and remorse over occasional relapses. But withal it is a 
pursuit bordering on the magnificent to have the intelligence, the 
courage and the energy to make such noble awards to one’s better 
nature. It is an exertion requiring perennial attention, hope, faith, 
diligence and discretion, else we know not whether our labors be 
more a comfort to the Devil than a supplication to the Grace of God. 

No one should say his life is spent in vain who still has mind to 
think and heart to feel, who still is warm with the fire divine and 
has some feeble far-off dream of good-deeds-seldom-done. That 
is the first foundation stone of his redemption, that is the open- 
sesame to his occult world of personal choice and public usefulness. 
The only vice and tragic decision is to constantly desert this dream- 
born world, repudiating its soft insistence as a voice of no material 
worth, no tangible personal reward, and lay one’s soul at the vulga. 
altar of worldliness and material ambition. Surely he who lives for 
Matter’s sordid sake, valuing no effort which is not of transient sense 
or fickle secompense, is already a prize candidate for Failure’s 
gloomy Office. He has not even started to have a soul, and such a one 
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would be poor prospect for any other service to his age than that 
of selfish exploits after private satisfaction and enlargement. The 
proper thing for him is to be set adrift with nought but gold and 
finery to feed and clothe his flabby flesh. But even then the fates 
would soon grow lenient, and we would all turn beachcombers in 
the vague hope of some day finding an old derelict raft washeu 
ashore bearing a naked carcass with the mottled bones engraved: - 
Tardif je repentir! 

That is the pattern of one sort of destiny, and I can’t see how 
anyone with the least spark of spiritual power (not to say of com- 
monsense or self-respect) can drive madly through a whole lifetime 
of such degenerate vulgar days and not once feel the tug of con- 
science or at least disgust and disaffection. Another and more noble 
pattern, far removed from the Mammon-worshipper’s wicked creed, 
is that which Maeterlinck has tried to vision in that vast destiny 
which is eternal as the stars. He sees man’s life as passing beyond 
this petty world of personal programs and desires, reaching out into 
the Universe where his little selfish measures will not fit, and where 
he will be forced to grow more generous and just, more worthy, 
wakeful and wise. The general condition of such a life begins right 
now if we will only try to see that “it is very possible that our 
loftiest wishes of today will become the law of our future develop- 
ment. It is very possible that our best thoughts will welcome us ou 
the other shore and that the quality of our intellect will determine 
that of the infinite which crystallizes around it.” But no man can 
see even this much until he has taken some preliminary surveys of 
his own nature, his own loves and fears, his own motives, aims, the- 
ories and ambitions. With these well in hand some intelligent pros- 
pect may be had looking forward to that memorable day when he 
will choose wisdom and Life instead of worldliness and Death. At 
least he will understand that there are only two sorts of destiny, and 
knowing something about what each has to offer he will certainly 
choose the one that saves him from disaster and destruction. 


PLATO, PRINCE OF, THINKERS 


BYeZ. 9. EDN 


)LATO is perhaps the best known of all the philosophers, both 

ancient and modern. Those who know little or nothing of phil- 
osophical systems can usually associate him with the geometry les- 
son in the Weno; and nearly everyone can recall him as the pupil of 
Socrates. There are many reasons why this is so. The clarity and 
brilliance of style with which Plato succeeded in setting forth his 
theories have rarely been equalled. Many who find the works of 
other writers difficult and obscure, discover in the great Athenian 
an author on an intricate subject. who is not only interesting and 
understandable, but even entertaining. The highly dramatic quali- 
ties of the Platonic style have created in some of the dialogues 
scenes whick rank with the masterpieces of all time. The scene 
in the Phaedo, depicting the death of Socrates, possesses force and 
power and emotion such as could be produced only by one with 
supreme dramatic talent 

A second circumstance which has focused attention on Plato for 
ages is the fact that he was both a culmination of all in philosophy 
that had gone before him, and a starting point for nearly everything 
that came after. It would be inaccurate to regard him either as the 
founder or perfector of Greek philosophy. Living as he did, about 
four hundred years before Christ, there had been great philosophers 
before him and were to be great ones after him. But the particular 
work of Plato was to examine and purify the work of the thinkers 
before him, rejecting all that was unessential, and to recognize clearly 
for the first time, many of the great philosophical problems which 
have engaged the attention of the human mind ever since. 

Plato lived and wrote at a critical period in Greek history. Faith 
in the old religion was rapidly breaking up. Even the great body 
of the people had begun to follow the lead of the educated in doubt 
ing, ridiculing and denying the gods who had served the simple 
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faith of an earlier generation. Greece was faced with a situation 
but rarely ;aralleled in history. While the national religion disin- 
tegrated, nc new one appeared to take its place. Four centuries 
were yet to elapse before the birth of Christ, and Athens bade fair 
to soon become a city without a faith. The philosophy of Plato 
might have been substituted for the old religion had it not been for 
its highly intellectual quality. In Plato the appeal is never primarily 
to the emotion, but rather to the reason; the great Athenian is always 
coldly, if scmetimes fallaciously, logical. The Platonic philosophy 
never made a wide appeal or a serious bid for acceptance as the relig- 
ion of the people, but among the learned it exerted a profound in- 
fluence in Plato’s day and for centuries afterward. 

The theories of Plato are found in a series of dialogues, of which 
the Republic is the most widely known and the one most generally 
read. No one dialogue, however. is sufficient to give one even the 
most superficial conception of Plato. Like the plays of Shakespeare, 
the dialogues are a constant source of revelation—always pregnant 
with some new meaning, no matter how frequently they are read. 

One of the first things which impresses a reader of the dialogues 
is the characteristic Socratic question method. Apparently it is 
always primarily Plato’s object to criticize and destroy the beliefs 
of others. This has been sometimes criticized as being purely de- 
structive criticism. It is true that Plato rarely arrived at truth 
after demolishing the theories of an opponent; but he performed 
nevertheless a genuine constructive function by detecting and de- 
stroying false methods and bases in the thinking of others. Plato 
was always the enemy of error; wherever he found it he sought it 
out and destroyed it, without ever making any claims of having 
arrived at absolute truth himself. 

If it can be said that any one thing is dominant in Plato’s writ- 
ings, most authorities would probably agree that it is dualism, the 
division of things into the spiritual and the material. The spiritual 
world is an abstract one of absolute truths which give form and 
meaning to the objects of the material world. Correspondingly, 
though man lives in the material world, there is a spiritual side to 
his nature, which it should be his constant object to cultivate in 
preparation for the life to come. This side of the Platonic philoso- 
phy is a constantly reoccurring note in the dialogues. 

The insistence on the cultivation of the spiritual, naturally led 
Plato into a consideration of the nature of good and evil. In the 
Gorgias he rejects pain and pleasure as criteria on the ground that 
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a thing can be both pleasurable and painful at the same time, but 
that it cannot be both good and evil. He then tells us that those 
things are good which have the good as their ultimate object and 
which tend to promote harmony and order in the world. Plato 
viewed the world as one thing made up of many parts existing to- 
gether in harmonious relationships to one another. Hence, what- 
ever tends tc keep the harmony of things perfect is good, while that 
which introduces disorder is evil. 

Plato also speculated in a number of the dialogues on the immor- 
tality of the soul. The ancient Greeks regarded life after death as 
a miserable sort of semi-existence in Hades. Plato, going centuries 
ahead of his time, believed that the evil of this world were punished, 
in proportion to their offenses, in the next ; while the good, who had 
constantly endeavored to cultivate and purify the spiritual side of 
their nature, were received into the Isles of the Blest. The similari- 
ties and points of comparison between Platonism and Christianity, 
particularly in the matter of immortality and in the emphasis of both 
on things spiritual, rather than material, have been frequently 
remarked. 

Taken all in all, it would be difficult to estimate the extent of 
Plato’s influence on the course of human thought. Many things 
in his writings impress a reader, even today, as strikingly modern. 
The wide range of his speculations led him into the most diverse 
fields. The economic cause of war, the science of education and 
speculations which anticipated the great geographical discoveries by 
several hundred years, were only a few of the fields explored by 
this extraordinary man. 


BOOK REVIEW AND NOTES 


HOMER AND THE PROPHETS or HOMER AND NOW. By Cor- 
nelia Steketee Hulst. Published by Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


A wonderful book, a book that marks a new epoch in the study of 
Homer and Greek culture and civilization. The author has proved her- 
self a profound scholar and has produced a monumental work. It is 
not too much to say that no book of recent years does greater credit to 
American scholarship or is deserving of more pronounced success. The 
author shows that the mythology of Homer was on a much higher level 
than that of the time of Plato, the latter being a degeneration, and that 
Roman mythology shows a still greater departure from that of the age 
of Homer. 


The myth is the oldest form of truth, and mythology presents to us 
the knowledge which the ancients had of the source of all things, that 
is to say, of the Divine. The object of mythology is to find God and 
come to him. Out of the mythology comes the epic in which the gods 
and goddesses are associated with human actors. Thus, we find the story 
of the Volsungs and Niblungs among the ancient Nordics, the Kalevala 
among the Finns, the Mahabharata and Ramayana among the Hindoos; 
and, what now is of special interest in connection with Mrs. Hulst’s book, 
the Iliad and Odyssey among the ancient Greeks. As I conceive it, the 
Iliad and Odyssey are two parts. of an original, much larger epic. There 
doubtless was a city like Troy, a war between the Greeks and the Trojans 
and a Greek victory, as a nucleus of the epics, but in the story we find 
the gods and goddesses taking part in events, and so presenting the 
highest Greek conception of wisdom, justice, culture, chastity, and of 
all persona!, social and political problems and morals. That this is so 
is proved conclusively in Mrs. Hulst’s book by her interpretation of the 
names given by Homer to the various heroes and heroines. The vicious 
characters have corresponding names while the good characters have 
names that are equally fitting. It is utterly impossible that these names 
should fit the characters by mere accident, and it is also impossible to 
conceive that these names should have been given to the children by 
their parents, for, as Mrs. Hulst shows: 


(1) Some of them are not affectionate, as that of Antinoiis (without 
mind, fool, idiot). 


(2) Some fit the events which took place in mature life, as that of 
Paris (the adulterer), and 
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(3) That of Agamemnon can have been given to him only after his 
death. It means “remember a fatal marriage.” 

This latter refers to the scene in Hades when Agamemnon told Odys- 
seus how his wife had killed him. The name of Helen is from an Arian 
root, meaning to shine, to beam, cognate with the root in Helios (the 
sun); and this is appropriate to this queen. because of her exceeding 
beauty. The character ot Helen of Troy is pathetic because there is so 
much good in her and so little ignoble, because her husband was _ so 
unworthy and she supposed that Paris was as good as he looked and 
claimed to be. Menelaus (I stay behind), Agamemnon, and Aegisthus 
(a goat), are accursed with the accursed house, visited with the sins of 
their fathers in the fourth generation, and visited with doom. Especially 
the analysis of Menelaus is of interest and value for scholars, for all have 
taken it for granted that he became immortal as he hoped. Under Egyp- 
tian influence, later Greeks seemed to have thought that perhaps Helen 
was in Egypt, but as Mrs. Hulst shows, every fact from early tradition 
points to the victory of his people over Menelaus and the merciless death 
of Helen in Rhodes. 

As was said by Schiller, “Man depicts himself in his gods’; or as 
Ingersoll almost blasphemously expressed it, “An honest god is the 
noblest work of man.” Should we not say that the influence of the relig- 
ion upon the people and that of the national character upon the religion 
are reciprocal? Mythology doubtiess fundamentally is a deification of 
the forces of nature. Seeking to know the origin and destiny of them- 
selves and the world about them, the people created their mythology, 
but the mythology in turn moulded the national character; and then the 
two, the mythology and the national character, acted and reacted upon 
each other. 

Of absorbing interest in the volume before us are the parallels drawn 
by the author between Homer and the Prophets of the Old Testament. 
The parallels are most startling and show that there must have been 
much intercourse between the Greeks of Homer’s time and the biblical 
epoch of the Prophets. The parallels, astonishing and conclusive, do 
not indicate whether the Greeks or the Hebrews obtained their ideas 
from each other. It is barely possible that they arrived at similar con- 
clusions spontaneously. This question is left for future scholars to set- 
tle. The Isiaelites did not heed the warnings of their prophets, and so 
they degenerated and became a by-word among nations. The spirit of 
Homer culminated in the wise and humane laws of Solon, but in the 
course of time, the Greeks too degenerated. “Athens passed from the 
spirit of Homer to that of degenerate Rome of the Caesar’s and Vergil. 
The imperial gods of devotion were now Ares, who was Roman Mars, 
and Aphrodite, Roman Venus. In turn, Athens became soon another 
perfect example of a nation so unwise as to permit injustice—a warning 
which others may heed—which they disregard at their peril. Like uncor- 
rupted Israel of Moses and the Prophets, the uncorrupted Athens of 
Homer’s wisdom and justice is an inspiration and hope to the world; like 
Israel in her decay she became a shaking of the head to the nations” 


(page 89). 
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And have not we of the twentieth century after Christ also degener 
ated? Do we not need to make a new study of Homer, of the Prophets, 
and of the laws of Solon? Do we not need to get back to the principles 
of wisdom, justice, and fundamental ethics? To help us in doing so, 
what a wonderful thing it would be for our people if we could have 
Homer’s epics, both “The Iliad” and “The Odyssey,” for our movies, 
with interpretations on the screen, to spread the goodness, the truth and 
the beauty shown in this wonderful volume, Homer and the Prophets, and 
also to be used in the education of the coming generations! 

Let me here call attention to another parallel to Homer and the 
Prophets, a third source of inspiration for the betterment of our degener- 
ate world, chat should be used in the same way. By the side of the 
streams coming down to us from the Greek and the Hebrew we have 
our Nordic Eddas and Sagas, our Odinic religion, and our Nordic epic 
of Sigurd the Volsung and the fall of the Niblungs. Here, also, the 
names fit the characters; Sigurd is the victorious, and the Niblungs are 
the nebulous. The code and the religious tenets of the old Nordics were, 
like those of Homer and of the Prophets, wisdom, justice, chastity, and 
all the virtues, perhaps greatest among these, courage. We must never 
forget that it was Nordic heroes and heroines who gave the death blow 
to the oppressive and corrupted ancient Roman Empire. What a vicious 
thing Roman literature was, reflecting that oppression and corruption and 
not condemning it! The products of the Roman authors, especially those 
of their poets and philosophers, are either a feeble imitation or absolutely 
worthless. Roman literature did not—like the Hindooic, the Hebrew, 
the Homeric and the Nordic, spring from the life of the people, by whom 
it had been nourished and cherished for centuries, but it was produced 
for pay and as an ornamental accomplishment, during the reign of that 
polished tyrant, Augustus, to please his ear. We may well call the liter- 
ature of the Augustan period, “the golden age” in Roman literature, for 
it served to gild over those chains of Caesarism that were artfully forged 
to fetter the peoples living around the Mediterranean Sea, but which, by 
an inevitable decree of the Norns, the Romans were themselves destined 
to wear. When we think of this fact, is it not strange that the schools 
of all nations have clung so tenaciously to Roman literature, even after 
it had become nothing more than the remains of a dead language? H. A. 
Taine, the foremost critic of his generation, who was himself a disciple 
of Guizot, the historian of civilization, in speaking of the Romans, says: 
“If man, reduced to narrow conceptions and deprived of all speculative 
refinement, is at the same time altogether absorbed and straightened 
by practical cccupations, you will find, as in Rome, rudimentary deities, 
mere hollow names serving to designate the trivial details of agriculture, 
generation, household concerns, etiquettes in fact of marriage, of the 
farm, producing a mythology, a philosophy, a poeetry, either worth noth- 
ing or borrowed. Among the ancients the Latin literature is nothing 
more, at the outset, than borrowed and imitative.” 

After this sweeping condemnation. of the Romans from the scholarly 
pen of Taine, the reader may accept more calmly a few additional strokes 
from the hammer of Thor, Romanism has presented itself in history in 
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three distinct forms: first, as a chain forged by the Roman Caesars; 
second, as a crozier in the grasp of the Roman popes; third, as a rod in 
the hands of the Roman schoolmaster. 

The Nordics were thoroughly successful in severing the political 
fetters forged by the Roman Caesars, and Nordic principles of individuat 
liberty are engrafted more or less visibly into nearly all modern govern- 
mental systems. The second form of Romanism the Nordics have ever 
delighted in breaking, thanks to Wickliffe, to Luther and to every hero 
of religious progress and reform. What they instinctively abhor is slav- 
ery of conscience. Their profound, inexplicative mind cannot endure 
those transparent souls who claim to be in possession of infallible truth. 
But the third form of Romanism is the rod in the hands of the Roman 
schoolmaster, and this the Nordics have not yet broken, but every branch 
of the race, from North Cape to the Alps, from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
has more or less submissively kissed it, although it is really the most 
dangerous of the three forms of Romanism. It is nothing less than: the 
murderous weapon concealed in the hand of an assassin. It has over- 
awed our mothers and whipped the life out of our children, so that they 
could not command strength to break it. The great mistake that the 
Nordics have made is in short this: After having severed the fetters of 
the Roman emperors and subverted Roman despotism and corruption, 
after having broken the Roman crozier, they quietly submitted to the 
rod of the Roman schoolmaster, that is to say, they made the Latin 
language and literature, the very thing that had been at once the cause 
and the offspring of these evils, the basis of all education and culture. 
They adopted Roman principles of scholastic submission, they nourished 
and brought up the minds and hearts of Nordic lads and lasses on Roman 
thought. Like Romulus and Remus, Nordic infants have been exposed 
and left to be caressed and fondled and nursed by a wolf, instead of 
being nourished with the milk from the breasts of their own mothers. 
The Nordics have persisted in doing this for centuries, at a well-nigh 
complete sacrifice and disregard of their own records of the northern 
past, and at a most deplorable neglect of the Greek language, which is 
the great representative of South European thought and feeling. The 
North is brimful of artists and tale-tellers, like Homer, who give us a 
theology of well-defined gods, ful! of beauty and significance, who give 
us a close and delicate philosophy, and who present to us art and poetry 
remarkable for clearness, spirit, scope, truth and beauty. How foolishly 
we have acted as a race. While drinking from the Roman muddy stream 
we have suffered the Greek language and literature to be neglected, 
although it is a crystal clear stream flowing unadulterated from the Cas- 
talian fountains of Parnassus, indigenous and original, refreshing, with 
the purest poetry, history and philosophy. The Greek comes to us from 
a people who did not, like the Romans, employ slaves as their teachers, 
but who madc teaching the highest position that a free man could attain— 
and I may add, it was selected by the wise Norns to be the means of 
bringing to u. the gospel of the Galilean. 

And what is worst of all in this connection is that we have wholly 
neglected our own old Nordic literature. We have, in fact, conducted 
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our schools, from the lowest to the highest, on the basis that our own 
forefathers were barbarians, who neither could nor did bequeath to us 
holy books that are to be studied and learned by child and grandchild 
so long as the race endures. We have holy books, a literary heirloom, 
bequeathed to us by our Nordic forebears, and they are as profound. in 
thought and as sublime in sentiment as are the sacred scriptures of other 
peoples, nowhere equalled in tempestuous strength, in primitive vigor, 
in body of muscle. These books of the north we must study. We must 
study them r:ore carefully and more zealously than any others, for they 
are the Bifrost bridge, the heavenly bridge of the gods, connecting our 
present with our past. They are, too, a mirror in which are reflected 
the prophetic, poetic and imaginative childhood of our race. If in ord. 
to properly understand the man we must study the life of the child, for 
“as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” so we must know what those 
old Nordics thought and felt and did in all directions, those Berserks 
and Vikings, who crushed Rome, introduced a new order of things and 
infused new blood and new spirit into the world. 

Here we have a new parallel to Mrs. Hulst’s remarkable book, from 
our own immediate forebears. With her splendid work, Mrs. Hulst has 
given her readers a mighty impetus to the study and reading and re-read- 
ing of Homer’s great epics. She has helped to emancipate us from the 
shackles of Romanism in all its hideous forms; and incidentally her work 
will develop a deeper interest in other epics and in the sacred books of 
our Nordic ancestors, the Eddas and the Sagas. 


RASMUS B. ANDERSON. 
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Conclusion. 


Our present day is no doubt a stage of great transition, by which 
the mind of man is passing on from the state in which religious dogma 
dominated his thoughts to another state to be realized in the future. It 
may also be religious, but dogma will not prevail. Repeated and seri- 
ous attempts at reaction are being made, but which will affect only 
temporarily the general progress of human development. 

This development takes places in obedience to laws, and is inevit- 
ably accompanied by a profound moral and social transformation, 
which can be achieved only with jars, painful friction and even violent 
lacerations, and those who oppose it, no doubt, fulfil as important an 
office as those who labor to effect it. 

The conflict of doctrines in our own times, makes the reappearance 
of this book timely. 
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JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
BY LEWIS PIAGET SHANKS 


N HIS restless curiosity Diderot best presents the radical spirit 
of the eighteenth century. From that point of view, he is the first 
intellectual romanticist, and he certainly foresaw the literature ot 
democracy, which was to supplant a rationalism fast turning into 
cynical licensé and a taste already fallen into Marivaudage. But 
despite a widening public and its demands, it took another type of 
writer to voice the new poetry of feeling—a greater genius to spread 
the Gospel of Nature from the salons of Paris to the Petit Trianon. 
That task called for a scion of a different stock. It needed one 
reared outside the conventional society of the age, one who hated 
that society with all his heart. It took one bold enough, or defiant 
enough, to sign his writings, and to advertise them by his fervidly 
eccentric personality. It called for a man of greater sensitiveness 
and passion than Diderot. a greater artist, a poet, a master of musi- 
cal prose. This poet, whose persuasive fiery eloquence is quite 
without parallel between the times of Bossuet and the Revolution, 

was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

“Si je ne vaux pas micux, au moins je suis autre.’ He was in- 
deed different, and not merely by the egotism of that proud admis- 
sion. Born a Swiss, of a French family whose ancestor had left 
his fatherland to keep his Huguenot faith, Jean-Jacques was a 
natural non-conformist. True, he did renounce the religion of his 
forefathers—this boy of sixteen, blinded by the prospect of seeing 
Turin no less than by the blonde beauty of Madame de Warens. 
Yet in a way this very act was the result of the protestant spirit in 
the little runaway, expressing in a rejection of his past an instinctive 
defiance of authority and tradition, a confidence in the feelings and 
desires which shaped an “inner conyiction.”” Now sentimental, now 
rational, this independence is traceable in all his fellow French- 
Swiss, from Madame de Staél to Amiel and Scherer. 
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Significance may justify even the repetition of a platitude. We 
must never forget that the apostle of democracy was born, not in 
the France of Louis XIV, but in Geneva, which remained a free 
city down to the nineteenth century. Rousseau grew up in the capi- 
tal of Protestantism, the city which had burned Servetus. He knew 
alike the pride, the aloofness «nd the suspicion characteristic of 
that theocracy, which regulated the dress and the habits of its citi- 
zens, banned the theatre and compelled church-attendance. This 
helps us better to understand the compound of militant individualism 
and intolerance which developed in the writer of the Contrat Social; 
this helps {9 explain Jean-Jacques’ role as a reformer, his natural 
mastery of the hortatory style: and if the very first page of the 
Confessions pens a picture of the Last Judgment, it is because the 
boy Rousseau had caught in Genevan chapels the trick of that ora- 
torical fire which was to furnish with phrases the demagogues of ’93. 

The reformer’s immediate ancestry has also its importance. His 
mother, charming and sentimental, transmitted an intellectual strain 
already manifest in her uncle, Pastor Bernard. But unhappily for 
Jean-Jacques she died !n bringing him into the world. His father, 
Isaac Rousseau, was a genial ne’er-do-well with a bit of artistic tem- 
perament—if we may judge by the fact that he was not only a 
watchmaker but a teacher of dancing: a wastrel who squandered 
most of his wife’s fortune, abandoned his family for a six-years’ 
stay in Constantinople, and neglected his elder son Francois until 
the youth went to the bad and disappeared. This happy-go-lucky 
sire did all he could to spoil the motherless Jean-Jacques ; at seven, 
the child read with him the silly seventeenth-century love-stories left 
by his mother; often they would pass the night in these debauches 
of feeling and imagination. How many other precocious lads have 
suffered from his choice of First Readers! Then, the romances 
finished, Rousseau devoured in the same manner the pastor’s library, 
including, with Ovid and Bossuet, Plutarch’s Lives, which afforded 
a pattern cf moral eloquence and a convex mirror of his heroic 
ideals. Neither his father nor the uncle who replaced him, men of 
pleasure both, seem ever to have punished the boy; he was “idol- 
ized by everyone around him.” But Rousseau did not-dream that 
he was spoiled: “my desires were so little stirred up or aroused 
that it never entered my head to have any.” So when Isaac, fleeing 
the consequences of a brawl with a French officer, practically aban- 
doned his son at the age of twelve, his desertion probably did not 
greatly matter: the twig was bent. 
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The education of Rousseau—or shall we say his early lack of 
education?—has many a parallel to the system of the Emile. But 
we must leave such details to the vivid pages of the Confessions. 
Here best we can see how environment affected this impressionable 
boy, é mourant, cursed with a congenital neurasthenia and a neat- 
sightedness which, quite as much as his morbid imagination, in- 
creased his natural physical timidity. Small wonder that he became 
the plaything of circumstances, apprenticed as he was at thirteen 
and left to guide his boat through shifting winds of impulse. A true 
rolling-stone, like his father and brother before him, he ran away 
from Geneva at sixteen, met Madame de Warens, went to Italy to 
be converted, began and abandoned a dozen different trades, and 
followed the caprices of his humor in a decade of vagabondage, 
prompted mainly by the poet’s wish to be where one is not. Highly 
“suggestible’” because of his imagination, seeking everywhere “a 
princess and a romance” to fit his dream, bewildered by every pair 
of woman’s eyes that looked into his, he lived in fact the youth of 
a sentimental Gil Blas or a timid Casanova, except that experience 
did not cure him of his illusions. For life treated him kindly, on 
the whole. If he suffered short rations at times, he had a friend 
always ready to pardon his escapades and welcome him home; with 
her in the background, this child of nature was able to remain a 
child until he reached his thirtieth year. Not till then did he have 
to face the hard necessity of earning a living without help from 
“Maman,” in a world of men. No, fate did not treat him badly 
through all these years of rainbow-chasing ; he made friends every- 
where, for with good looks he had the gift of ready feeling and 
enthusiasm. Rousseau’s early friendships show us that he knew how 
to charm, and their evidence refutes in part the semi-slanders cir- 
culated later by Grimm and Diderot. 

But no childhood, however prolonged, can last indefinitely ; Jean 
- Jacques was forced to quit his protectress by the coming of a suc- 
cessor to her affections. Relegated to the cottage at Chambéry, Les 
Charmettes, he had feverishly prepared himself for his exist by a 
heavy course of reading, encyclopaedic in range but so hurried that 
he soon gave up any attempt to coordinate theories and facts. Then 
the little Swiss musician betook himself to the capital of France. 
Into this world of elegance and convention, highly organized and 
thoroughly sophisticated—into this polished society, where savoir- 
faire was everything and originality was taboo, came the dreaming 
vagabond, a poet living in his moods, a grown man with all a boy's 
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timidity, a poor half-alien rustic, devoid of social graces and social 
tact. His failure to’impress people was inevitable; inevitable too 
were the results of it in a soul smarting with discomfiture and seek- 
ing amid rebuffs a new basis for its pride. All the philosopher's 
theories arose from his reaction to his new environment, discovered 
too late to let him learn conformity. 

It took several years of accumulated rancour to weaver the re- 
action. Has he not confessed: “I should like society as well as any 
one, if I were not sure to appear in it not merely to my disadvantage, 
but absolutely different from what I am’? So at the beginning 
Rousseau made his effort to conform; he wished to get his operas 
accepted and produced; he was forced to earn his living, and the 
living of his newly-acquired servant-mistress Thérése. But disap- 
pointment atid rebellion were everyday gaining force, subconsciously, 
in Madam: Dupin’s timid little secretary, still waiting for literary 
recognition after eight long years in Paris. One day in 1749, hard 
pressed for money, he learned of an essay contest on the moral 
aspects of the Renaissance. Diderot’s suggestion to defend the 
negative dropped into his heart like a match into a powder maga- 
zine: he wrote his sense of personal wrongs and his imaginative 
sensibility gave conviction to his pen. An indictment of civiliz1- 
tion! Now at last the unsuccessful genius may give vent to his 
opinion of this world of urban constraint, so different from the ideal 
of his vagrant adolescence. 

That the nominal subject of his indictment was not civilization 
but the fine arts, and that he was himself a writer of little comedic. 
and operettas, did not trouble him in the least. Human motives 
are usually mixed, and in the man of moods it were a rash thing to 
seek consistency. So Rousseau finished his essay, won the prize, 
and, in the first flush of fame which the event brought him, threw 
aside all attempts to compromise with his world. He undertook a 
personal reformation: he became, as he tells us, “virtuous or at least 
intoxicated with virtue,” resigned his secretaryship to earn his liv- 
ing by copying music, discarded the sword of the gentleman, aban- 
doned silk hose for woolen. The Armenian costume, which com- 
bined comfort and conspicuousness, came later; now he only added 
to the republican simplicity of his dress a cynic’s rudeness of man- 
ner. One remembers his early reading and his life-long admiration 
of Plutarch. 

Thus he dramatized his life, like the romanticist he was. But 
the result speedily justified the means, and to a degree the innocent 
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antinomian never perhaps expected. Jean Jacques became famous. 
“All Paris,” he tells us, “repeated his biting sarcasms” ; the despised 
plebeian and the haughty aristocrat now exchanged roles. Such a 
transposition could hardly have been unpleasant. If meanwhile our 
philosopher was sending his illegitimate children one after the other 
to the foundling’s home, it merely shows how hard it is to achieve 
consistency and escape the influence of one’s age. Even this crime 
cannot be used to impugn the sincerity of Rousseau’s conversion. 

It was a real conversion, for through it he rediscovered emotion 
in the realm of morality. Jean Jacques, it must be remembered, was 
thirty-seven, his first adolescent response to passion dulled by long 
experience. He was destined to recover the intoxication of love, 
reminiscentially at least, when he quitted the world of men and 
actualities for the dream-life of the Hermitage. But now, with the 
first delights of his liaison behind him, his heart was drifting like 
a ship becalmed. Fate offered—for Diderot had enrolled him 
among the collaborators of the Encyclopaedia—the chance to divorce 
his brain aiid his heart, to learn the joys of objective thinking. But 
with the First Discourse a new and different storm of sentimern 
overcame him; the stilled waters began to course once more; a fresh 
tide of passion bore him away for a decade, until the flood had spent 
itself in the torrential rhetoric of Julie, Emile and the Contrat 
— Social. 

The last books of the Confessions show us a darker picture: the 
reformer paid the price for defying the censor by signing his pages. 
The condemnation of his books, the warrant for his arrest, the neces- 
sity for flight and the ten-years’ Odyssey he endured—these were 
enough to unbalance a nature less nervously timid than Rousseau’s. 
In this morbidly egotistic soul, they were more than enough, coupled 
as they were with the jealousy and trouble-making of his mistress, 
to arouse the persecution-mania which embittered his last days. One 
can only pity the victim of sentiment, grown eccentric in his self- 
exile from the rest of mankind, quarreling with his friends as he 
had quarrelled with the Encyclopaedists who had tried to influence 
him, over-jealous of his liberty of action. One can only pity the 
misanthrope abandoned to that old age of moral loneliness, suspicion 
and fear which was the price of his life-long cult of feeling for its 
own sake. All in all, his was a career which has well been called a 


sentimental novel. 
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The sophomoric quality of Rousseau’s First Discourse makes it 
today rather difficult reading. Its ideas are familiar, its reasoning 
childish, its rhetoric strained and false. It is commonplace, but it 
is commonplace because six generations of followers have made it 
so. It lacks art, but it contains the germs of ideas that we find 
developed in the three masterpieces of 1761-1762—that triple gos- 
pel of modern individualism. 

Could one imagine a young girl brought up exclusively on Pope 
and Dryden, reading Shelley for the first time—could one conceive a 
boy long chained to mathematics or logic, then discovering Byron 
and Tolstoy—could one combine in a single exemplar all the philo- 
sophical “revelations” of one’s own youth, all the antinomian gos- 
pels which marked one’s revolt from inherited beliefs: Emerson, 
Darwin, Nietzsche, Freud, it were possible to understand some- 
thing of the force of Rcusseau’s indictment, in that society swayed 
by the doctrine of progress, in that age which believed itself the heir 
of all the zges. Carat, a contemporary, writes: “At this moment a 
voice, no longer young and yet quite unknown, was lifted up, not 
from the depths of deserts and forests, but from the very heart of 
that society. . . . And in the name of truth, it brought forth an 
accusation before the whole of humanity, against letters, arts, sci- 
ences and society itself. . . . And it was not scandal that arose, but 
admiration and a sort of terror which were almost universal.”’ 

What Rousseau appealed to was not merely the emotions or even 
the passions. He stirred up forces which had long lain quiescent, 
the volcanic forces of the subconscious in men’s hearts. He gal- 
vanized the bases of human nature, that animal part of us which 
persists through every attempt to overlay it with logic and discipline 
and self-denial. How comfortable for men grown tired of hearing 
about Christian “other-worldliness” and Cartesian self-control, to 
rediscover beneath stiff garments of reason and scruple the vital 
blood of individual feeling! To be told that man is good, that Nat- 
ure is good, that God needs no temples and creeds, since he is best 
revealed in nature and in the heart of man: to hear that society 
and luxury and sophistication are vain things beside the joys of 
simple living ; to hear that men are born free and equal and should 
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be governed only by their own consent; to be told that formal edu- 
cation is only wasted time, and to be told these things by a man who 
seemed to have proved them in his own life. It mattered little that 
Rousseau’s gospel sprang from an inferiority-complex, if he made 
valid the dreams of all the unsuccessful. It mattered little that he 
opposed a formal theology, if his theory had a Biblical as well as a 
sentimental justification. Did not Genesis reveal a Paradise of bliss- 
ful ignorance, and had not the Preacher said that he who increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow? 

He rediscovered certain truths, because they were in the air. 
Truths and fallacies, he gathered them up, touched them with the 
flame of his eloquence, and made a gospel—a gospel composite of 
Shaftesbury, Locke and Hobbes, of Montaigne, Fénelon, Montes- 
quieu, the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, the Physiocrats—but the list of 
Rousseau’s sources is too long to find a place here. The very form 
of the novel by which he created modern fiction and founded Roman- 
ticism came from England; Richardson’s stories in letters, Pamela 
and Clarissa, had been put into French in 1742 and 1751. He bor- 
rowed too from the translator of his beloved Richardson, the Abbé 
Prévost, and from Marivaux, who long before Rousseau’s Julie, 
had appealed to the feelings of their readers. But he was to give 
a new force to this sentimentality in Julie, which owes much of its 
success to the fact that it revived the novel of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by uniting the vividness of the new English naturalism with 
the luscious metaphors of Petrarch and Metastasio. It was not for 
nothing that Jean Jacques learned to read in d’Urfé’s Astrée or 
Mademoiselle de Scudéri, and that he passed several years in Italy; 
it was not for nothing that he escaped the conventional education 
of the age of criticism. He filled the demands of a growing feminine 
public for a book to weep over. 

Like all the works of this passionate spirit, Julie ou la nouvelle 
Héloise sprang from circumstances. After fifteen years in the capi- 
tal, Rousseau finally escaped from the hated city to the sylvau 
elysium of the Hermitage: after fifteen years “he had green to gaze 
upon” again. Restored to his beloved woods and fields, the dreamer 
and the poet awoke a second time. And as so often happens, sene- 
scence gave an erotic turn to this emotional rebirth. The delights of 
Arcadian reverie, of wandering in a self-created pays de Chiméres 
with the nymphs of his imagination, were now, long before Chateau- 
briand, to be turned to literary account: at forty-four, the disap 
pointed seeker for an ideal passion created the composite figure of 
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Julie and her companion Claire, to be his companions in his lonely 
promenades through the woods of Madame d’Epinay’s estate. He 
wrote a sheaf of love-letters to his imaginary Egeria, and these were 
the seeds of the novel; when his hostess’ sister-in-law, Madame 
d’Houdetot appeared on the scene, she only enabled Jean-Jacques to 
transplant his hot-house love into the warm soil of actuality. His 
hopeless passion soon made his tears and transports real. 

Julie or the New Heloisa has therefore all the authenticity of a 
confession, and when it finally was published (1759-1761) its effect 
was tremendous. One reader declares that he was ill after finish- 
ing the novel, with its long account of the death-bed of the heroine. 
Another puts off for three days the reading of the final letter. A 
lady of the provinces is so moved that she can listen to only a few 
pages at a time. These readers wanted no psychological analysis of 
emotion; they craved these realities of lyric description, painted 1 
language so ardent that it seemed to convey the fire of passion or 
the torpor of despair. Women gave up balls to complete the story; 
a few hopeless lovers committed suicide, and if any should doubt 
the truth of this last statement, the present writer knows of a pop- 
ular living author who admitted considering self-destruction, when 
he read the book after an unfortunate love-affair of his student 
days. 

Although a thousand novels had been published in France from 
1740 to 17€0, the romance had been a despised type of literature, 
still suffering from the contempt of Boileau. By filling the novel 
with eloquence and poetry, Rousseau made of it a serious thing, a 
means of self-expression and an arm for the spreading of ideas. 
With Juliz fiction assumes its modern place as a literary form, and 
that fact alone is enough to class Rousseau’s work as the greatest 
novel of its century. All the successors of Jean Jacques will culti- 
vate the novel: by the side of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and Cha- 
teaubriand we find Restif de la Bretonne and Choderlos de Laclos. 

For even that precious pair are his disciples. Their model is 
the first half of Julie, in which the poor tutor wins the heart and 
body of his heiress-pupil. These chapters represent the unregener- 
ate Rousseau, with all his memories and frustrated desires. The 
second part, in which Julie yields to reason and parental authority, 
marries the man of her father’s choice and becomes an ideal house- 
wife and mother, reveals the Rousseau who has become the apostle 
of nature and virtue; and the last chapters, with their project of 
educating Julie’s children, foreshadow the Emile. 
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In her essentials Julie is the type of woman that Rousseau 
dreamed of because he never found; she is the mother of the type 
represented as the Romantic ideal. She is good, she is weak, she 
is sympathetic and she is much addicted to tears. Her beauty is a 
“touching Leauty,’” composite of pallor and sensibility. Saint-Preux, 
her lover, also has the “physionomie intéressante” of a Romantic 
hero; like Hernani, he is the weak but poetic victim of circumstances ; 
like his creator, be has the envy and the rancour of the pervenu. 
There is a plain Romantic thesis in the unequal rank of the lovers 
and its implications ; it is the thesis of many of George Sand’s novels, 
“Love levels all.” 

Indeed, 2 moral is overlaid on even the first part of the story, 
written before Rousseau realized the demands of a public which 
looked to him as a reformer. If Julie falls from virtue, the blame 
for that fact is to be placed upon society and her false education. And 
certainly the heroine makes up afterwards for the error of her 
adolescence. From the time she yields to her father’s wishes and 
dismisses her lover, she never ceases to preach to him, by letter or 
otherwise; the last two-thirds of the book is an almost continuous 
series of little sermon-essays. Hardly a vestige of a plot leads 
through this morass of sentiment and morals—unless we except the 
return of Saint-Preux to live with Julie and her husband, in a 
ménage a trois suggested by Rousseau’s own early life and destined 
to serve later as a model for Musset and George Sand at Venice. 
The death of the heroine after the fatal moonlight boat-ride alone 
stops her gentle moralizing. 

So the novel becomes a resume of Rousseaus’ philosophy, con- 
taining his ideas on religion, education and society. It contrasts 
the fashionable frivolities of Paris with the simple pleasures of 
country life, the artificialities of Parisian women with the candour 
of the mountaineer girls of the Valais. There are pages on the 
virtues of Geneva, there is much significant criticism of the classi- 
cal stage. But the finest chapters are those which set forth the 
scenic backgrounds, the lyrical descriptions which paint the beauties 
of Lake Leman or the majesty of the Alps or the Jura. The world 
of nature now enters into the novel: nature seen through a tempera- 
ment, through a poet’s eyes, nature viewed as a confidant of human 
sorrows and a partner of human joys. This is Jean Jacques best 
gift to the novel and to Romanticism. A century later, the realists 
may treat their backgrounds more objectively, but henceforward 
none will forget Rousseau’s “discovery of green.” 
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Space fails us to discuss the Emile, so revolutionary in modern 
education, or the Contrat Social which marks an era in history not 
yet brought to a close, since Rousseau and his disciple Marx are 
largely responsible for recent changes in Russia and Germany. The 
Confessions and their sequel the Réveries are more important for 
their influence upon Romanticism, as they are more important for 
the study of the writer and the man. 

The Confessions need no general characterization for the well- 
informed reader—which at least proves one advantage of the suc- 
cés de scandale. Curiously, the real origin of this frankness, as 
of the book itself, is a pure personal reaction prompted by circum- 
stances. When in 1765 Voltaire published anonymously Le Senti- 
ment des Citoyens, revealing to Geneva the crimes against father- 
hood committed by the famous “Citoyen,” Rousseau felt obliged 
to take up the charge. Walking in the lime-light, the reformer saw 
the need of justifying his actions by justifying his character. Con- 
sistency indeed he could no longer claim; yet he felt that he was 
naturally good, that all his actions had been good insofar as he and 
not society had prompted them. So he justified himself by turning 
his heart irside out to the public as he had done in his Catholic days 
to the priests: for like all poets he believed implicitly in the purity 
of his heart. Hence the Confessions, written as in a wager of absv- 
lute sincerity, but written by a lyrist who cannot keep from magni- 
fying good and evil alike. Had Russeau only burned these revela- 
tions! The critics would certainly have had an easier task. 

But what a book we should have lost! With all its bad taste the 
Confessions is our greatest autobiography; none of its imitators— 
though they are legion—have approached it. And its influence con- 
tinues still, directly no less than indirectly, for it is the sole work 
of Rousseau that we can find in every bookstore. It created one 
literary genre, it may almost be said to have created two. Cer- 
tainly the first half of the book, given over to the hero’s childhood 
and adolescence, served as model for our modern stories of a child’s 
life—stories which fall so charmingly from the lips of men like 
Daudet or Loti or Anatole France; Walpole’s Jeremy and Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod are their indirect descendants. None before Rousseau 
had considered man’s irrational age as a subject’ of art. But this 
is not all the originality of the Confessions, which are ultimately 
responsible for all the personalia of the modern school, from Cha- 
teaubriand’s Mémoires down to Goncourt’s Journal and George 
Moore’s Ave atque Vale, including a stack of “fiction” which can 
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hardly be divided from these—Musset’s and Fromentin’s single 
novels for example, or in our day, Jean-Christophe, Proust’s monu- 
mental work, and probably too the work of Joyce and Lawrence. 
For Rousseau was the first of the moderns to hold the candle of 
memory over the gulf of the past, the first to depart “a la recherche 
du temps perdu.’ His memory for things which had touched his 
emotion was extraordinarily vivid; the disillusioned prophet finds 
happiness again in scrutinizing each detail beneath the magic glass. 
“Je sais bien que le lecteur n’a pas besoin de savoir tout cela, mais 
j'ai besoin moi de le lui dire.” Yes, Proust himself might have said 
that. And with Rousseau as with Proust, we are glad of the author’s 
need of confession, which paints our own remembrance upon the 
printed page. 

It is so modern, this carefully stippled portrait, by which the 
father of romanticism impressed his very spirit upon his multitudi- 
nous children. His very spirit, with all its fallacies, all its delu- 
sions, aS numerous in him as in any poet. There was first the fal- 
lacy of Nature’s goodness, summed up in the phrase “Mother Nat- 
ure.” Only a poet would apply this antinomy to the calm-eyed 
Cybele whose vast indifference to man ought to teach that contempt 
of feeling which made the greatness of the Roman stoic. This was 
the first and worst of the Romantic fallacies ; for if Nature becomes 
our guide, it follows that reason should yield to feeling, tradition 
to individual impulse, convention to spontaneity. With nature essen- 
tially good, all instinct must be pure. 

Jean Jacques, however, was only a timid percursor. Close upon 
his heels came bolder spirits, men for whom there were no uncon- 
scious inhibitions bred by tradition or education, men emboldened 
by the electric air of the revolutionary decade. For these and for 
their sons nc. mere dream was enough, nor even a crushing contact 
with reality. Chateaubriand pursued the hope of an elective affin- 
ity through a dozen courtships, gilding idol after empty idol with 
the flame from his own breast, undaunted by failure and holding, as 
his memoirs reveal, Rousseau’s dream of Pygmalion to the very end. 

The basis of this illusion is a weakling’s unwillingness to face the 
fact of our spiritual isolation, which previous generations had stifled 
through reason and masked with the social amenities that find de- 
light or at least distraction in man’s universa! qualities. When life 
finally awakened the Romanticists to this ineluctable loneliness, they 
only made of it a source of pride, using their sense of isolation to 
confirm their pride. A new conception of genius is thus given to 
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the world: the suffering lonely soul, unable to cope with life as it is, 
finds in his idiosyncrasy and in his defect a compensatory vanity. 
Admirable provision of the subconscious in over-sensitive and intro- 
spective minds! 

But others have written volumes on the fallacies of Rousseau, 
and he who runs may read. It were better to quote a more impar- 
tial critic, . Swiss and like all of us a literary grandchild of Rous- 
seau, but oné unblinded to his fellow-Genevan’s qualities no less 
than to his faults of taste or reason. Amiel says—and later scholar- 
ship can only substitute “Rousseau popularized” for “he created”: 

“Rousseau originated walking tours, he created reverie before 
René, botanizing in literature before George Sand, nature-worship 
before Bernardin de Saint Pierre, the theory of democracy before 
the Revolution, political and theological discussion before Mirabeau 
and Renaa, pedagogy before Pestalozzi: he brought music into 
fashion and awakened a taste for confessions in public, he created 
a new style in France. No one more than he influenced the French 
Revolution, since he was its demi-god, and no one more than he 
the nineteenth century, since among his descendants are numbered 
Byron, Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél and George Sand. There 
is something unhealthy, stormy turbulent and unbalanced in Rous- 
seau, doubtless because reason and imagination are in him aroused 
and controlled by passion.” 

Hence it is that Jean Jacques, like Shelley, must be accepted and 
forgiven, or judged, through an analysis usually negative or hostile 
and highly inimical to a successful portrait. One cannot depict dis- 
passionately this prose-poet, made all of passion and sensitiveness, 
as is every poet in a greater or less degree. Aubert de Vitry said: 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau is perhaps the most passionate, the most 
poetic nature that ever existed. . . . His Confessions, his Dialogues, 
his letters show him from his earliest childhood, hurling himself 
continually beyond the limits of this world of matter, and building 
for himself a universe of his own, outside of which he can not be 
happy nor even exist. Reality for him is the world of his feelings 
and his ideas.” 

Well, in this industrial age of ours, inspired and dominated by 
the Juggernaut of efficiency, when man spends his days bowed in 
toil or worship before the modern Wheel of Illusion, the flashing 
wheel of The Machine, there is no human need more widely felt 
than the need of escaping life as it is. The intellectual escape of 
classical literature is denied the ignorant and the millions whom 
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labor has left too tired to think. But all those who are vital enough 
not to fall completely under the spell of the cinema can find a supe- 
rior hasheesh, an opium not entirely enervating, in the literature of 
imagination and feeling, as Rousseau found oblivion for his woes 
in dream days spent by the Lake of Bienne. And this quotation is 
needed to complete our portrait, for poets’ portraits, “human, all too 
human,” are ugly things if left without their due and proper glaze: 

“As evening approached I would descend from the island-sum- 
mits and sit by the lake shore. in a hidden nook on the beach, and 
the murmur of the waves and the moving of the water, fixing my 
senses and dispelling all tumult from my soul, plunged it into a deli- 
cious reverie wherein night often caught me without my perceiv- 
ing its approach. The ebb and flow of the waves, their endless mur- 
murings, louder at intervals and falling incessantly upon my ears 
and gaze, made up for the thoughts driven out of my mind by 
reverie, and sufficed to make me pleasurably conscious of existence, 
without the labor of thinking. From time to time came some tenous 
fleeting reflection upon the instability of the things of this world, 
imaged in the moving surface of the waters; but soon these faint 
impression; effaced themselves in the even motion cradling me and 
hoiding me without any active mental effort, yet so closely that 
when the hour and the signal came I could not tear myself away 
without a struggle.” 

A dozen phases of Rousseau’s eloquence might thus be set be- 
fore the reader—all suffused with an emotion deep enough to dic- 
tate the pattern, the rhythm, the every consonants and vowels 
needed in order to present his feeling. But even this translation is 
sufficient to reveal the secret underlying the greatest literary influ- 
ence since the Renaissance. Rousseau’s is the style of a musician, 
fingering a magic flute, voicing every stop in the diapason of the 
human heart. The contagion of his music explains the sorcery 
wielded by this leader of men, as it explains the fables of Orpheus 
and the Piper of Hamelin. For in the realm of aesthetics the only 
valid doctrine is the rhythmic teachings of Pythagoras. 


THE RIDDLES IN BISHOP BROWN’S HERESY CASE 
BY THEODORE SCHROEDER 


66 HY on earth does Bishop Brown (twice found guilty of 
heresy) make such a fuss about being kicked out of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church?” This ques- 
tion is probably being repeated by millions, after each of the numer- 
ous eruptions of extraordinary newspaper publicity, which have 
centered around Bishop Brown’s case of heresy. Probably no eccle- 
siast, either orthodox or heretical, has ever before, within the same 
length of time, gotten a quarter of the publicity that has been be- 
stowed upon Bishop Brown. And the end has not yet arrived. The 
above questions will often be repeated, after the meeting of the 
House of Bishops early in October, when Bishop Brown’s case will 
come up for final action. Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
it which zives this heresy trial most of its news value, is the per- 
sistence of Bishop Brown’s fight to remain in the House of Bishops. 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown is over seventy years of 
age. He has long been on the retired list, and receives no money 
from the Church. Even during his active service to the Church, he 
always put more money into church-work than he received for his 
services. For a dozen years he has not attended a meeting of the 
House of Bishops, nor performed any public ecclesiastical function. 
Neither does he care to resume active responsibilities. And yet he 
fights, submitting to considerable inconvenience and expense, in a 
seemingly futile effort to retain his status as a member of the House 
of Bishops. What is the meaning of it all? 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE HoUuSE or BiIsHoPs 


Insofar as any Bishops may be obsessed by the importance of 
earthly and ecclesiastical pomp, and the objective reality of heav- 
enly phantasms, perhaps they should not be considered capable of 
imaging any other Bishop as being obsessed by plain humanitarian 
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idealism. Because they are ignorant of the psychology of conflicting 
urges, the Bishops cannot imagine an extremely religious person 
who temporarily expresses his religious temperament in atheistic 
or materialistic terminology. Those who have a need for being 
judged by the clothes they wear, will be prone to judge others by 
some of their words, the clothes for part of their thoughts, rather 
than to judge them by what they really are. Accordingly, most 
of Bishop Brown’s fellow-Bishops cannot understand him. Since 
apparently he is neither fighting for supernatural glory, nor Ameri- 
can dollars, he must surely be insane. Any other explanation is 
apparently unthinkable, for Bishops, unless they are still orthodox 
enough to believe in demonic possession. Furthermore, to excuse 
Bishop Brown on the ground of insanity may both express and cre- 
ate the illusion that a charitable attitude is being held by the House 
of Bishops toward an “unfortunate” member. It also contains the 
soothing suggestion that maybe all doubt that is cast upon the 
“Divine Realities’ within either Church or State, are evidence of 
insanity. Of course, they must insist upon Bishop Brown’s insan- 
ity. But, why not put him out of the House of Bishops because of 
such insanity ? 

The only trouble with this theory is that Bishop Brown won't 
play the part, according to the ordinary conception of what an insane 
man should do.° Also, he is very disconcerting because of the very 
devilish cunning which he exhibits in the management of his defense. 
Some bishcps have expressed it almost as bluntly as this: “Bishop 
Brown has manoeuvered to secure extraordinary publicity, in sup- 
port of a defense which is terribly clever for embarrassing and 
humiliating conservative Bishops.” I conclude, therefore, that it is 
not his heresy which troubles the Bishops, half so much as his eco- 
nomic views. But, because they are not ready to admit that the 
Church is a mere political club, they cannot tell the public that this 
is the cause of their desire to expel him. Herein is another cause 
for distress. On the other hand, when Bishop Brown demands a 
standard of orthodoxy in terms of a uniform theological mental 
content, they are equally silent and helpless. 

Because they are unable to meet the demands of the situation, 
the Bishops experience a feeling of inadequacy. Not knowing enough 
about their own psychologic imperatives, they explain their discom- 
fiture in terms of the objective stimulus, namely: Bishop Brown. 
Accordingly, they must hate him with the exact intensity by which 
they are distressed: consequently nothing can be considered in ex- 
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planation, extenuation, or compromise, as to Bishop Brown’s heresy. 

In fact, it is quite freely and ruefully admitted that by his de- 
fense this “insane” Bishop has evinced so unusual an intellectual 
acumen, that it was wholly beyond the mental capacity of the Bishops 
to anticipate it, even in imagination. They thought the trial would 
be all over in an hour or two. The first trial lasted for five long. 
tense and embarrassing days. The second lasted two whole days, 
each with much newspaper publicity. This miscalculation also makes 
them sad. If, as they now say, Bishop Brown’s heresy is due to a. 
want of proper education, it looks as if their conception of proper 
education is one that would have left him too ignorant to make any 
effective defense. 

Many Bishops are now free tc admit that the whole heresy hunt 
was a great mistake, but, unhappily, they cannot undo it. That is 
another cause for being sore. They were not prepared for such a 
tremendous showdown, and are quite conscious that, in the estima- 
tion of a large share of the public, they have been made to look 
almost ridiculous. That damages their vanity without redress. Since 
Bishop Brown is the objective factor in their disappointment and 
chagrin, many of them must get relief by hating him and all of his 
ways. If the Bishops, themselves, were not considerably more her- 
etical than Mr. Brown, they would certainly tell us that both Bishop 
Brown's heresy, and his unusual defense of it, exhibit only the 
superhuman cunning of Satan, whom the heretical Bishop must be 
serving under a secret written contract, signed with his own blood. 
According to such a more conservative orthodoxy, Bishop Brown 
should be burned or stoned to death as being a wizard.. For such a 
more rigorous orthodoxy the Bishops are perhaps a bit too intelli- 
gent (too heretical): or, is it that they are too masochistic, or too 
cowardly? The only alternative is that the House of Bishops shall 
accept Bishop Brown’s challenge to define orthodoxy, in terms of a 
required uniform mental content. 

For this challenge their much-vaunted superior intelligence 
seems to be inadequate. So then, the House of Bishops is floundering 
between the devil of the older orthodoxy and the deep sea of mod- 
ern science. Had their boasted intellectual superiority been more 
real, then they would have turned the tables, and made Bishop 
Brown and his defense look ridiculous and themselves as maintain- 
ing an attitude of assured confidence, instead of childlike resent- 
ment. As it is, it looks to the outsider as if the whole matter were 
a conflict between a conventional and an unconventional mode of 
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satisfying an egoistic religious urge. Had the Bishops been able to 
define orthodoxy, they could thereby have eliminated the greater 
part of the defendant’s spectacular tactics, and made the defense 
appear very commonplace. 


Wuy BisHor Brown SticKs 


Let me try to make a partial explanation of Bishop Brown as I 
see him, and as I hope that he wishes to be understood. Perhaps 
mere ordinary humans can be made to understand him, even though 
his fellow Bishops fail to do so. I asked Bishop Brown why he 
didn’t get out. He answered: “I wish to build on the past, and could 
not sever myself from it, even if I wished to do so. I have scores 
of vestigeal organs in my body, that seem useless without being 
harmful. Why should I have them all cut out? When any of my 
vestigeal organs endanger my health, I will not hesitate to have such 
of them removed. The same is true of my meihtal life. I must 
build on the past and I cannot wholly disconnect myself from it. I 
still enjoy the ceremonials and drama of the Church services. For 
me these no longer symbolize the miraculous or supernatural. How- 
ever, by having brought down to earth the supposed reality behind 
the creeds and ceremonials, and by relating religion quite exclusively 
to the practical problem of improving our human relations here and 
now, the services have become more meaningful and more real for 
me, than when I considered them as a means to supernatural glory. 
So long as these remaining habits of the past do not impair my men- 
tal life or growth, I could not justify a desire to disconnect from all 
of these habits and associations of my mental past. More efficiently 
than ever before, I can make the Church and all its forms a useful 
vehicle for transporting a live message of real progress, and of 
human use here and now.” 


BisHor Brown’s SUBJECTIVE CONFLICT 


I suspect that among Bishop Brown’s present associates there 
are persons who could show him some flaw in this logic; in fact, I 
think that I see the flaw. Therefore, I am convinced that Bishop 
Brown has much more of the old-fashioned religion tucked away in 
his “vestigeal” or unconscious mentation than he himself is aware of. 
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I would not be much surprised if in some early morning hour I 
should find him around at the back door of some old-fashioned fun- 
damentalist shrine, making generous donation for its support. Iu 
my view, Bishop Brown’s extravagant sentimentalism implies an 
almost incurable religious component in his temperament. If relig- 
ious devotion is still possible for him, then the zeal of his defense 
is not the whole-hearted expression of a well-unified, exclusive de- 
votion to the social betterment, such as might conceivably be pro- 
moted by his contest. In that situation, the unconsciously working 
urges of his personality will dominate some section of his actual 
conduct, quite in contradiction to some of his conscious attitudes or 
of their realizations. So the zeal of his defense, if not determined 
objectively, furnishes us the exact measure of the religious zeal 
that is now being ineffectively repressed, because it comes in con- 
flict with some contrary, and equally sentimental interest. In such 
a situation one might infer that Bishop Brown had merely reverted 
to an emotional attachment to the economic class of his youth, in 
which he suffered greatly as one of the exploited poor. 

In that event, Bishop Brown’s internal conflict of impulses might, 
on the one hand, be a desire to help the exploited ones, and an 
equally intense emotional aversion to institutionalized religion, as 
the chief bulwark of legalized exploitation, for which the Church 
furnishes a social and moral gloss. This impulse predisposed him 
to accept a communist creed, and compels him to rationalize his 
aversion to exploitation in terms of an opposition to the Church, or 
to its theology. It may be only a confusion between theology and 
religion, which makes our “heretic” express himself in atheistic ane 
materialistic terms. Various other Bishops of his Church, being 
similarly confused, have become quite blind to the religious element 
of his personality. Therefore, they view him through a critical logic, 
and not with psychologic insight. To describe Bishop Brown’s 
personality as that of a “religious ‘atheist’,” is, for the psychologi- 
cally blind ones, an unintelligible paradox. To their psychologically 
uniformed minds, a Christian spirit and an atheistic rationalization 
cannot be combined in one person. 

On the other hand, Bishop Brown’s subjective conflict probably 
consists, in part, of an essentially religious (sentimental) tempera- 
ment, with its former theologic rationalization temporarily sup- 
pressed. So then his tenacious clinging to the “vestigeal” religious 
habits of hic past, might come to be viewed as the continued senti- 
mental, unconscious need for a phantasmal solace, to neutralize the 
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suffering of his childhood, just such a fictitious solace as the Church 
always offers, and religion supplies. 


DEMANDS STANDARD OF ORTHODOXY 


I will now describe some actual conduct in relation to Bishop 
Brown’s defense, and leave the readers to see, if, with that help, 
they can make the still better explanation of the riddle. 

Probably Bishop Brown would say that he has never asked 
anything more of the House of Bishops than that it shall adequately. 
translate its creeds into concrete mental imagery before asserting a 
belief in them, or defining orthodoxy and heresy.: That seems a 
reasonable request. But the ire of the Bishops is aroused by the 
very fact that it seems so reasonable, and yet is apparently quite 
beyond their capacities. Bishop Brown admits that, if the ancient 
literalism as to miracles and the supernatural remains the test of 
orthodoxy, then he is a one hundred per cent heretic. But he insists 
that, by the same test, not one Bishop is one hundred per cent ortho- 
dox. So far, the House of Bishops has not denied that. But, with- 
out waiting for their answer, he has asked them to prove their own 
orthodoxy, according to any exact general standard that has been 
authoritatively established by the Church, by which they are also 
willing to depose themselves as well as him. That also is so obviously 
fair that they cannot, with self-approval, ignore it; but neither have 
they the ability to supply such a standard. There is where the shoe 
pinches. If the creeds have no definable uniform mental content, 
then the whole ecclesiastical establishment that tries to live by doc- 
trine alone becomes ridiculous. 

As early as 1922, Bishop Brown wrote a letter to the House of 
Bishops which contained the following proposition: “If the mem- 
bers of the House of Bishops will place themselves on record’ as 
believing the representations of the Bible, literally interpreted, con- 
cerning the creation of Adam and Eve; the planting of the Garden 
of Eden; the Fall of Adam and Eve; and its effects; the birth of 
Jesus; His death and descent into hell; His resurrection and ascen- 
sion into Heaven; and His second coming to raise all deceased men, 
women atl children from the dead, and judge and send them to 
Heaven or Hell, I will resign, and do hereby agree to resign my seat 
in the House.” 
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That ofler of the year 1922 has not yet been accepted, though 
both mailed to the House of Bishops and published in the periodical 
press. The charges of heresy were not served on Bishop Brown 
until the year 1924. Obviously the Bishops did not find this appar- 
ently easy way of getting rid of their “heretical” brother to be so 
easy as it seemed. This embarrassment is apparently due to some 
unorthodox or unChristian intellectual vanity, which makes it im- 
possible for them to proclaim a one hundred per cent adherence to 
the standards of the old orthodoxy. 


Wuy Nor Bow to AUTHORITY ? 


Some Bishops find fault with Bishop Brown somewhat after 
this manner: “The trouble with Bishop Brown is his conceit. Prob- 
ably every one of us has at some time been through his skepticism. 
When our own intellect led us away from a satisfactory and a wholly 
orthodox solution for the problem of our troubled souls, we humbly 
bowed to the authority of the whole Church, as being possessed of 
more collective wisdom than any one of us could possibly have. Only 
Bishop Brown’s vanity can be preventing him from likewise sub- 
ordinating his personal judgment to the collective wisdom of the 
whole Church. There is no other way out of his difficulty, except 
that he shall humbly bow to the authority of the Church in all mat- 
ters of doctrine, or get out of the priesthood.” 

No Bishop is known to me who, in this respect, has contradicted 
the Rev. C. S. Hughson, who has said: “No one Bishop, nor any 
party of the Church, can be infallible, but the whole Catholic Church 
herself speaks infallibly when she declares what we must believe or 
do in order to be saved.” 1 

When I asked Bishop Brown why he did not bow to this ‘“in- 
fallible” authority of the whole Church, he answered: “First. I do 
not know that the American Church as a whole, has ever made any 
interpretation of the creeds. Secondly. because I do not believe even 
the whole Church is so infallible that it is incapable of growth and 
of new revelations. Any other position would imply omniscience, 
which I cannot accord to any body of humans—not even to the 
House of Bishops, nor to the General Assembly. The Church is 
no more infallible than a labor union convention, composed of men 
and women who are graduated only from the school of hard knocks. 

1 The Apostles Creed, by Rev. C. S. Hughson, p. 25. 
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The Church is mine as much as it is that of the other Bishops. I 
have a duty to work from within to convert them to my way of 
thinking about humanizing religion. Furthermore, I believe that 
other Bishops, who attach the most value to authority, are quite as 
vain and wilful as Iam. I suspect they will bow to the authority of 
the Church only until they find themselves in the minority, and that 
they will fight as I do against being declared in the minority. I also 
suspect that they do not all bow to the infallible authority of the 
Church, as it has expressed itself in former times.” 

“You are a psychologist,” he said to me. “I wish you would tell 
me what you think about the possibility, psychologically speaking, 
of anyone subordinating and thus actually changing his personal 
deliberate judgment to the contrary opinion of a group of his peers. 
I can understand from my own experience that before one has de- 
liberated upon a subject, of metaphysics or theology let us say, it is 
easy to act the part of a parrot or of a phonograph with respect to 
Church authority. As a parrot I felt as self-righteous as if I had 
achieved a personal judgment about a difficult controverted matter. 
Let me make it concrete,” continued Bishop Brown. “Let us assume 
that a very young child is taught to say, ‘Twice two is four.’ For 
a long time it may repeat the words without adequately grasping 
their significance or visualizing their meaning. If later the child 
actually visualizes the facts symbolized by the words, then is it psy- 
chologically possible for that child to thereafter believe that twice 
two make seven, merely because the illiterate parents say so and 
seem to be honest? It appears to me that no authority could make 
it possible for this child thereafter to believe, 71 the sense of visualiz- 
ing the facts, that twice two makes seven. Such a child could only 
make the affirmation without ascribing any meaning to them.” 

I suggested that this seemed to imply that he thought his fellow- 
bishops to be hypocrites. “Oh, no,” he protested. “Not one of them 
could possibly be a conscious hypocrite. But what I mean is that 
one can very conscienciously affirm as if believing in any impossi- 
bility, so long as one does not attempt to translate the words into a 
concrete mental image of things and their behavior; and so long as 
one does not co-ordinate this one situation or affirmation with all 
of our other experience and knowledge. Any very young child or 
a parrot could honestly say, ‘T believe that twice two makes seven,’ 
or ‘I believe in bodily restoration and resurrection, long after death 
and decay,’ so long as it has not learned to make its words harmonize 
in mental content with the ordinary meaning of such words, nor 
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with other human experiences, such as the chemistry of life and 
decay. The bishops can do likewise. They say I am not highly 
educated, but I have at least learned late in life to understand this 
little bit of the psychology of belief. Have they learned even that 
much ?” 

“There is another answer to this proposition of submitting to the 
infallible authority of the whole Church. The first article of the 
Apostles Creed has been officially and authoritatively interpreted 
thus: ‘Almighty Father did, at the beginning, create form, and make 
of naught, heaven and earth, and all things contained in this world’ ”’ 
(poh): 

“Personally, I find it a little difficult to believe that a single mem- 
ber of the House of Bishops now believes in the creation of the uni- 
verse out ‘of naught,’ because I am sure they are better educated 
than myself, or even Mr. Bryan. I also wonder if they really be- 
lieve in the creedal ‘hell’ or the creedal ‘resurrection,’ as these have 
in the past been interpreted by the same ‘infallible’ authority of 
‘the whole Church’ and of the State. Just look at these pages,” said 
Bishop Brown, as he handed me a well-thumbed and torn copy of 
the Formuiartes of Faith, which had been carefully indexed with 
his pen. Here was the statement that, “Almighty God for the trans- 
gression of this commandment, caused brimstone and fire to rain 
down from heaven.” Also on the Day of Judgment “we shall be 
cast into the brenning lake of hell, where is fire, brimstone, weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth without end” (p. 162). And, again, 
interpreting the seventh article of the Apostles Creed: “And all 
others, which shall be judged to everlasting pain and death, being 
upon His teft hand, He shall send them down into Hell there to be 
punished in body and soul eternally with fire that never shall have 
end, which was prepared from the beginning of the world unto the 
Devil and his angels” (pp. 239-249). “Is it possible for them to be- 
lieve that a body of flesh and bone would never be consumed or 
chemically decomposed by such a crematory? I find it a bit difficult 
to believe,” continued Bishop Brown, “that any of my fellow-bishops 
will really bow whole-heartedly to the authority of the whole Church 
even upon the matter of the resurrection. See this!’’ Here is what 
he showed me, again from the Formularies of Faith. 

“That is to say, that we shall rise and live again in the salfsame 
bodies and souls that we now have, and so shall utterly overcome 
(evade and escape?) death” (p. 43). Here is another: “Almighty 
God shall, by the operation of His Holy Spirit, stir and raise up 
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again the very flesh and bodies of all men, women, and children, both 
good and bad, Christian and heathen, that ever lived here in this 
world, from the beginning of the same, and died before that day, 
and although the said flesh and bodies were dead before and buried. 
yea and consumed by fire and water, or by any other means de- 
stroyed, yet I believe that God shall, of His infinite power, make 
them all at that day whole and perfect again, and so every man gen- 
erally shal! resume and take again the very selfsame body and flesh 
which they had while they lived here on earth, and so shall rise 
from death and live again in the very selfsame body and soul which 
they had before” (pp. 59-60; see also, pp. 236, 238, 239, 251). 

“At that time it was not yet generally known that physical growth 
was not a matter of mere additions to the chemical parts which con- 


stitute the body at birth. Now, however, specialists tell us that dur- 
ing every seven years or so, all the particles of our body are elimi- 
nated and replaced by new cells. Do the Bishops still believe in a 
resurrection of the very same chemical particles or body cells with 
which we were born? But that was the conception of the creedal 
resurrection as given in the Formularies (p. 42). Could they now 
accept that opinion, even on the authority of the whole Church?” ? 
Before the General Convention of 1789 set forth and established 
the Book of Common Prayer as the Liturgy of the American Church, 
a solemn concordat was entered into with the Church of England, 
that the Church in the United States would not depart from the 


2 These quotations are from the Institution of the Christian Man, dated 
1537, which was popularly known as “The Bishop’s Book.” I had heard some 
question as to whether this formulation really was supported by the authority 
of the whole Anglican Church. Upon examination I found the following his- 
toric conclusions expressed on this subject. “The Bishop’s Book” consisted of 
the Articles About Religion Set Out by the Convocation, and Published by the 
King’s Authority, in the year 1536. The “Institution” was “Compiled by a 
Royal Commissior Consisting of All the Bishops . . . Eight Arch-Deacons, 
and Seventeen Other Doctors of Divinity or of Law . . . Most of those Con- 
cerned in the Subsequent Compilation of the Prayer Book Being of the Num- 
ber. These Were All Members of Convocation and All (without exception) 
Subscribed Their Names to the Book as Its Authors: But From the Traditions 
Which Connected Still More Closely With the Convocations, Probably It Was 
Afterwards Subscribed By the Whole Body of Each Province. . . . There 
Has Not Been Such a Comprehensive Consensus of Opinion Gathered Together 
At Any Time Since Then in the Church of England. Introduction to the: 
Doctrine of the Church of England, 1868.” 
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Church of England in any point of doctrine, and would retain the 
same discipline and forms of worship.’ 

“If the House of Bishops will say that they bow to the authority 
of the whole Anglican Church in all of such antique literalism as is 
found in the Formularies of the Faith then J, too, will bow to that 
authority, or resign. I suspect that many bishops now repudiate 
much of the action of the whole Anglican Church of the past, and 
are content to quibble about the resurrection of a ‘spiritual body’ 
only. I only want them to face all such issues publicly and with 
manly candor. Why have they dodged a specific answer to every 
definite issue of this character that has been raised in my behalf? 
The public can decide. By the way, whv do they not bow to the 
authority of a whole Church in its declarations against the jurisdic- 
tion of one bishop over another? I wonder if the authority of the 
whole Church was designed only to make me humble and to leave 
their arrogance in tact? Or, is it a power which they also acknow!l- 
edge, even when it conflicts with their own intelligence and vanity? 
Or, their lust for power? Or for pelf? I just wonder out loud 
like that. Perhaps, upon second thought, I should not have ex- 
pressed such ideas, and I think I prefer that you shall not use it 
against me.” 

I repeated to Bishop Brown the argument that the House of 
Bishops should be considered something like a social club. If, then, 
he found himself out of harmony with its social life, that he should 
not resist the effort to exclude him. He claimed the analogy to be 
a false one, because the House of Bishops is not a social club. On 
the contrary, it is more like a trade union of workers organized for 
human betterment, manifesting their vague and general unity of 
purpose under the more concrete religious symbols. That the creed 
is indefinable shows that there is no specific belief or behavior which 
constitutes the indispensable element of union. Therefore, once hav- 
ing been initiated, as it were, he remains always a member of this 
ecclesiastical trade union, to-wit, The House of Bishops, which pro- 
vides only for “excommunicating such as are guilty of manifest 
crimes.” 4 

“Since I have not been penalized for ‘manifest crimes’ the rules 
of our organization and the Canon law as to the indelibility of orders, 
if respected, require that I be allowed to retain my place in the 

3’ Rev. Edwin Augustine White, D. D. General Convention and Dogma, 


Churchman, 132:10; July 11, 1925. 
+ Formularics of Faith, p. 278. 
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House of Bishops as one of the workers for a better world. No anal- 
ogies drawn from. the rules of mere secular social clubs can be 
allowed to over-rule the positive Canon law in this matter. If the 
House of Bishops shall esteem their own wilfulness more sacred 
than the Canon law, they will use their admitted physical ability to 
exclude them. It is up to them to show how much respect they have 
for the authoritative declarations of our Church.” 

Bishop Brown further contended that, since the Church is an 
organization to promote human betterment under the Protestant 
Episcopal symbols, and since he is devoted both to such work and to 
its symbols, as if these were a copyrighted trade-union label, there 
rests upon all an obliagtion for mutual tolerance as to differences in 
the point of emphasis, in promoting human welfare. Bishop Brown’s 
present declarations put the greatest emphasis upon accelerating 
the democratization of welfare. With many of his fellow-bishops 
the emphasis appears to be upon the perpetuation of aristocratic 
privileges. If this difference is the secret cause for the desire to 
expell Bishop Brown, such merely social reasons will be satisfactory, 
even though a misleading rationalization and mask, but can furnish 
no actual grounds for expulsion under the Canon law. Bishop Brown 
has not thwarted or impeded any social betterment for which the 
ecclesiastical trade-union is presumably organized. On the other 
hand, the metaphysical abstractions of the creed, which can be so 
interpreted as to furnish a plausible pretext for accomplishing any 
desired and (which desire the creed did not create), also falls short 
when a definition of the creeds in terms of uniform mental content 
is demanded. 

After numerous conversations with Bishop Brown, I believe that 
I can fairly summarize his conscious purposes about as follows: He 
would like credit for liberalizing the Church. He believes that it 
is impossible to define orthodoxy in terms of any uniform mental 
content. He wishes the House of Bishops to admit that as a psy- 
chologic fact, and to act accordingly. From this it would automati- 
cally follow, that the Church would be officially committed to the 
“broad Church” policy. Although Bishop Brown once counted him- 
self as of the High Church party, he now believes that the official 
policy should be neither “High” nor “Low,” but “Broad.” ® By this 
he understands that everyone who lives a conventionally righteous 
life, who enjoys working for human betterment under the creedal 
and ceremonial symbols of the Church, shall be eligible to member- 


5 See Haweis, Contemporary Review, June, 1890. 
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ship in the House of Bishops, as well as to be admitted among its 
financial supporters. Some Bishops have declared that those whu 
support the Church financially may have this larger liberty, but 
would deny it to only those who consume the wealth so contributed. 
Bishop Brown repudiates all such discrimination as to the different 
degrees of orthodoxy which are to be required from those who only 
supply funds, and those who, consume the Church funds. He would 
have the Church act upon the assumption that, what is sauce for the 
geese is also sauce for the ganders. 

Bishop Brown is more than a mere theoretical humanitarian. 
With him, humanitarianism is felt as a religious passion, and there- 
fore is open to a suspicion of emotional distortion. His acceptance 
of a radical economic program is the effect, and not a cause of his 
humanitarianism. His apparent emotional disturbance will prob- 
ably hinder conduct that is always wholly consistent with his the- 
ory. He wishes the Church to be liberal enough to admit all like 
himself to the pulpit, as well as to the pews. If the House of Bishops 
will place the Church on record as opposed to the liberal attitude of 
the Broad Church party, then the publicity given to his contentions 
and trial will, for many persons, discredit the claims of superior in- 
telligence which is so often made for the House of Bishops. Bishop 
Brown is insistent that the House of Bishops shall put itself on rec- 
ord in the full light of a public discussion of the issues which he ts 
emphasizing. He desires those who support the Church, as well as 
those who only take their naps in the Church, may hereafter know 
what sort of Church this is. 

He believes that he cannot be put upon trial alone. Inevitably, he 
says, the House of Bishops is also on trial before the enlightened 
portion of public opinion, even Protestant Episcopal public opinion. 
When judgment shall have been passed upon Bishop Brown, quite 
inevitably and automatically the House of Bishops will, by that same 
token, pass a judgment upon itself and upon the Church. What 
will that verdict be? This is also the question which really interests 
the public. The fate of Bishop Brown matters very little. He in- 
sists that deposition can never prevent him from being a highly re- 
ligious person or a real Bishop in a real Catholic Church, whatever 
such words may mean. 


THE STATICS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


BY IVOR B. HART 


PART II 
MISCELLANEOUS PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 


E MAY now turn to a number of practical applications of 

\) \ the lever principle. We find references to the Chinese wind- 
lass in the Codex Atlanticus. Against one sketch (Fig. 1), Leonardo 
writes, “If one pulls at the arm of the wind- 
lass as with the cord bc, it is just the same 
as turning a balance ab.’ On the same 
page is to be found a similar mechanism 
for winding heavy loads, represented as a 
lever with unequal arms. 
The lever arm on which 
the force acts has a length 
equal to nineteen times the - B 
radius of the winding cyl- Figure ONE 
inder, thus providing a leverage of one in twenty. In Manuscript 
“A”? is to be found an ingenious device for 
weighing bodies in which the principle of 
the lever is directly applied. It consists of 
an equilateral triangular frame (Fig. 2) of 
wooden mouldings suspended from one cor- 
ner. The base is graduated in such a way 
as to indicate (by means of a plumb line 
suspended from the top angle) the weight 
of an object 1 suspended at one extremity 
in terms of weight m at the other extremity. 
A variation of this is also to be found in a 
sketch? unaccompanied by any note, in 
which the triangle is replaced by a semi- 
circle, the right half of which is presumably weighted to counter act 
. 1 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 25, r.b. 


2Ms. A:, fol. 52 1: 
3 Ms. 2938, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


Figure Two 
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the effect of a scale-pan suspended from the left extremity of the 
diameter. The left quadrant is again graduated to read the load in 
the scale-pan directly. 

Leonardo also applied the principle of the balance to the design 
of hygrometers. Hygrometry was a subject which attracted some 
attention in the fifteenth century, and both Nicholas of Cusa in 
Germany, and Leon Battista Alberti in Italy (the latter of whom 
was known to Leonardo) had devised various forms of hygrometers. 
Leonardo was in this respect little more than a follower, but his 
designs were both inegnious and interesting. In one form* we see a 
balance whose arm is triangular, in the left scale-pan of which is a 


FIGURE THREE 


bullet of cotton, and in the right a bullet of wax. These are arranged 
to balance in dry weather. The absorption of moisture in humid 
atmospheres by the cotton bullet is then clearly indicated by the de- 
pression of the left scale-pan. A second form of hygrometer is 
found later in the same manuscript (Fig. 3°). A balanced rod car- 
ries the absorbent bullet on the left extremity, and the dry bullet 
on the right, and the absorption of moisture now draws the left 
arm down over a graduated quadrant of a circle. The graduations 
indicate the relative humidity of the atmosphere. 


THE SIMPLE PULLEY 


In view of Leonardo’s activities in the role of engineer, it is not 
surprising that his theoretical investigations in those branches of 
mechanics which are capable of easy practical application were 


4 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 18 v.b. 
5 Codex Ailanticus, fol. 249 v.a. 
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peculiarly successful. This especially applies to his studies on pulley 
systems. Here, however, we must make due allowance for the fact 
that he had at hand a rich store of achievement handed down from 
the mechanics and engineering of antiquity. Aristotle, Archimedes, 
Vitruvius, Heron, Ctesibus, Pappus and others had freely contrib- 
uted to the subject, and Leonardo was acquainted with their work. 
Accordingly we find in the summation of his notes a very thorough 
discussion of the whole subject, and a clear grasp of the practical 

possibilities which arise from it. 


2 a The theoretical side of Leonar- 
c a do’s work on pulley systems has 
been fully summarized by 
e d 
e d 
A B 


Schuster.® It is evident that the 
treatment is based on the impor- 
tant conceptions of (1) the lever 
laws, and (2) the principle of 
FicurE Four virtual velocities. The initial 
position is simply stated by da Vinci in the Codex Atlanticus in a 
note (accompanied by two sketches (Fig. 4) which reads, “The line 
of movement is ab, the line of the force is ad. The line of the move- 
ment in the balance is the distance of the middle points of the pulleys 
from their circumferences, especially , 
from the direction of the force which 
acts on the circles as a tangent, i. e., 


ab. At the point of contact of the rope ia . 
from which the weights acts with the 

circle right angles continually arise be- 

tween this rope and the radius of con- 

tact.” * The simple pulley is therefore Ficure Five 

a simple balance, as in (A), or a virtual balance with potential arms 


as in (B). 

We have next to ask ourselves whether Leonardo appreciated 
the simple function of a pulley as a means of changing the direction 
of a force. Here unfortunately we find him distinctly at fault. 
Referring to Figure 5, he asks, “Which of the ropes of, on and om 
have more stretch, and further, how much, and why?” § Leonardo 
must clearly have been confusing this with the problem of the in- 
clined plane; because, he must have argued, with the changing 

6 Schuster, Zur Mechanik, etc., pp. 114 to 132. 


7 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 149 r.a. 
8 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 346 v.a. 
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inclination of the plane, the pull on the rope supporting the body on 
the plane steadily changes, so will the pull on the rope passing over 
a single pulley change with its angle of inclination to the vertical. 
The error in reasoning is still more strikingly shown in a sketch? . 
of a system of two four-pound weights suspended 
from the ends of a rope that passes over two faced 
pulleys, i. e., there is a horizontal portion of rope join- 
ing the two pulleys, and two vertical portions. The 
tension in the horizontal portion of the rope is 
given as eight pounds, whilst those in the vertical por- 
tions are given as four pounds. We are unable there- 
fore to say that da Vinci properly understood the sim- 
ple function of change of direction of a force which 
all simple pulleys possess. 

Let us next consider Leonardo’s interpretation of the purposes 
of the moveable pulley. 


g 


4 
Figure Six 


THe MovasLte PULLEY 


Here, happily, we are on more for- 
tunate ground. Attached to a sketch in 
the Codex Atlanticus (Fig. 6) is the note 
“Pay heed that g is the half of the 
weight h, and that the path of g is twice 
as great as that of h.’!° Nothing could 
be more explicit, both from the point of 
view of mechanical advantage and of 
velocity ratio. 

As a direct application of this prop- 
erty of the moveable pulley, we may 
quote again from the Codex Atlanticus, 
from which Figure 7 is taken. Here we 
have a system of two fixed and two moveable pulleys. Leonardo 
speaks of the end of the rope carrying the power as the “arganica,”’ 
and of the end of the rope carrying the cord as the “retinente.” 
Referring to the sketch, he writes, “If one divides the burden lifted 
through the pulley tackle by the number of pulleys, one obtains a 
weight that, fastened at the ‘arganica’ makes equilibrium.” 1! Here 
then is the statement regarding the mechanical advantage obtained 


FIGURE SEVEN 


®° Codex Atlanticus, fol. 104 v.b. 11 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 321 r.a. 
10 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 321 r.a. 
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by this system. Continuing, however, he says, “The path of the 
‘arganica’ which lifts the burden is so many times as long as the 
path of the burden which becomes lifted through the pulley tackle 
as the number of pulleys,” which completes the statement regarding 
the velocity ratio. 


PuLLEY SYSTEMS 


It is interesting to note, in turning to the various pulley systems 
with which Leonardo was familiar, that practically all forms of 
pulley combinations such as are met in the modern text-book are to 
to be found in one place or another among the various manuscripts. 
Figure 8'° shows a typical example, with four fixed and four mov- 
able pulleys, and Leonardo reduces the discussion to the study of 
the tension in the rope. “The weight divides itself into eight pieces 
of rope. The ninth opposed to this simply holds the equipcise of 
the eight.” A curious case is presented by a note in Manuscript A 


Thin 


Figure E1cHtT Figure NINE 


accompanying a sketch of a system of two fixed and two movable 
pulleys (Fig. 9). The load is twenty pounds, and the power should 
clearly be five pounds. Yet Leonardo makes it six pounds. His 
note reads, “If the burden borne be twenty pounds, then I say let 
ten pounds act on the pulley / and ten pounds on the pulley k, these 
being the points of suspension of the twenty pounds load. That is 
to say, that o takes off from / five pounds, and / also takes five 
pounds from J, and five pounds from k. Finally k transmits five 
pounds to g. If one wishes to overcome the five pounds, one must 
apply at x an opposing weight of six pounds. So long as one applies 
six pounds at the extreme point against the five pounds at .r, and so 
long as each of the four pieces of string which bear the twenty 
pounds themselves only experience the five pounds pull, then be- 
cause the active extra weight on the rope qv finds nothing to equal 
it in the opposing effective pieces of rope, the tension will he over- 
12 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 104 v.b. 
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come, and movement will result: Clearly the point here is that 
whilst the theoretical value for the power is recognized by Leonardo 
as five pounds, nevertheless frictional and other resistances require 
an addition to this value in order that motion may ensue. At the 
same time it is just a little difficult to appreciate exactly what was 
in his mind regarding this extra pound pull. On the previous page 


g e ¢ a 
” ™ 
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in the same note-book,'* for example, Leonardo deals with the same 
system of pulleys, except that he now has three movable pulleys 
(Fig. 10). The discussion proceeds as follows: “On movement and 
force. Among one and the same causes of moved bodies which 
receive greater velocity, more loss is caused to the moving body. For 
example, in the case of the blocks ag and bh, let the lower one be 
raised to the line mn. I maintain that 
necessarily in this case the piece of rope 
gh so falls that the point g comes into 
the position of h.’’ He then goes on to 
point out that for the balk to move to 
mn, the pieces of rope mbo, pdq, etc., 
must all pass round and below g, so that 
the power applied at h moves through a 
big distance. He refers to the move- 
ment involved by any point as the 
“fatigue,” and he points out that the 
fatigue at h is greater than that at f, 
that at f greater than that at d, and so 
on. We are unable to say that the term 
“fatigue” was employed here as a techni- 
cal term to express linear displacement ; 
indeed Schuster expresses his view that 
Leonardo was here introducing physiological considerations which 
ought to have been foreign to the abstract theory of the pulley sys- 
tem under consideration. 


Figure ELEVEN 
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The use of sheaves of pulleys is frequently met with in da Vinci’s 
manuscripts,** whilst many other pulley systems are illustrated freely 
in the Codea: Atlanticus. One such (Fig. 11) is of especial interest 
on account of the clear enunciation of the relationship between 
mechanical advantage and velocity ratio given in the text beside the 
drawing. It will be noticed that the figure, in so far as the scheme 
of tensions in the ropes and the relationship between power and 
load are concerned, is accurate and complete. The note reads, “Just 
as one can here find a rule of diminishing force for the mover, so 
can one also lay down a rule for the increase in the velocity of the 
movement. The path of m stands in proportion to that of » as the 
weight is to the weight m.” + 

As further illustrative of the extent and variety of pulley sys- 
tems dealt with by Leonardo, we may refer to yet another page in 
the Codex Atlanticus.* Here are shown a number of diagrams, self- 
explanatory (which may possibly account for the fact that they are 
unaccompanied by notes in the text) giving pulley systems of vari- 
ous complications, in each of which the mechanical advantage 1s 
accurately worked out in terms of the tensions in the strings. 


Tue Motion oF SYSTEMS OF CONNECTED WEIGHTS 


One of the most interesting aspects of Leonardo’s work on pul- 
leys is that in which he discusses the nature of the motion that must 
ensue when two different weights are connected by a string passing 
over a pulley. A number of sketches deal with this class of prob- 
lem. Naturally, a correct solution, being dependent upon a knowl- 
edge of the value of the acceleration due to gravity, such as was 
unknown in his days, was beyond him. Nevertheless that he even 
recognized the existence of the problem and attempted a solution 
is all to his credit. Certain broad and admittedly ill-defined facts 
regarding such systems did emerge from his experiments. Thus he 
realized that whilst the pull on the pulley was equal to the sum of 
the weights in the case when no motion ensues, in the case of unequal 
weights setting up a resulting motion the pull on the pulley was less 
than the sum of the two weights.*® 


15 EF. g., Codex Atlanticus, fol. 141 v.a. 

16 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 120 v.c. 

17 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 153 r.a. 

18 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 249 r.b.; 323 r.a.; Ms. G., fol. 95 v., ete. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF POWER 


Turning next to the transmission of power, we come again to a 
field which, by the fifteenth century, was already full of historical 
associations.!® Indeed, from the time when Aristotle discussed the 
gearing of three wheels in rough contact onwards,”® the theory of 
power transmission, mainly through toothed gear- 
ing, progressed rapidly, to the accompaniment of 
an equally rapid development in practice. Hence, 
not only do we find innummerable examples of 
machines, structures, cranes, and all kinds of prac- 
tical mechanism freely drawn and _ described 
throughout Leonardo’s note-books, some of them 
indeed extremely elaborate and complicated in 
construction, but we also meet with a number of 
theoretical discussions. The ordinary cases of 
toothed wheels in gear with each other are natur- 
ally very frequent, but in addition, Leonardo had 
a partiality for the method of transmission illustrated in Figure 12,7" 
in which a wheel A is made to rotate by causing a number of pieces 
projecting from it at equal intervals to engage in the spaces be- 
tween the cylindrical uprights of a rotating spindle B. By this 
means power is transmitted through 
a right angle. 

The general scheme of Leonardo’s 
theoretical treatment can perhaps be 
illustrated by a typical example (Fig. 
13) taken from the Codex Atlanti- 
cus.*? The scheme is as follows: There 
are three large wheels, A, C, and E, 062 Lig 1000 60 
of which C and E are toothed. A has FIGURE THIRTEEN 
no teeth, but carries the power load at the extremity of a cord. The 
axles B, D and E of each of A, C and E are also toothed, and the 
radii of the axle wheels B and D are one-tenth of those of the larger 

19 A very comprehensive summary of this history is to be seen in F. M. 
Feldhaus, Die Gescechtleshe Entwicklunp des Zahnrades in Theorie and Praxis, 
Berlin, 1911. 

20 Aristotle, Mechanica, Chap. I. 


21 Ms. H., fol. 86 v.; Ms. G., fol. 26 v. 
22 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 153 v.d. 


FIGURE TWELVE 
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wheels A and C, whilst that of F is one-fifth of E. F carries an 
endless chain along which the lifted load is distributed. Leonardo’s 
treatment is very simple, and is based entirely on the principle of 
the lever. He reduces the system to what he calls an “interrupted 
balance,” which is really a sequence of equivalent simple levers 
working from left to right as shown in Figure 14. In this we see 
that with a power of two pounds the system AB gives an equivalent 
load of twenty pounds, the 
system CD an _ equivalent 
load of 200 pounds, and EF 
a final load of 1,000 pounds. # seve 
So far the reasoning is per- pepe VuniEEN 
fect. Where, however, Leonardo now goes astray is in introducing 
the further (and incorrect) notion of an equivalent uninterrupted 
balance (Fig. 15), the left arm of which is equal to the sum of the 
“interrupted” left arms of Fig- 
ure 14 (i. e., 10+10+10=30), 
« and the right arm of which is 
equal to the sum of the right 
arms of the “interrupted” 
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Figure Firreen scheme (i. e., 1+-14+2—4). This 
for a power of two pounds as before, gives a loa wee =15 pounds. 


Reverting to the original value of 1,000 pounds, Leonardo now 
points out that fifteen pounds is contained in the 1,000 pounds 66% 
times, and thus concludes that the 
movement of the heavy weight is 6674 
times as slow as that of the power. In 
view of the fact that Leonardo had 
shown himself to be quite clear as to 
the relationship between velocity ratio 
and mechanical advantage, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he should have 
brought in this incorrect and unneces- 
sary notion of the “uninterrupted balance.” We offer one more 
illustrations of Leonardo’s applications of the principle of the lever 
to the transmission of power in Figure 10.** 

Here we have a combination of two wheels and axles, each of 
which have radii ratios of three to one. The power being ten pounds, 
Leonardo readily deduces the load to be ninety pounds. 


23 Ms. J., fol. 132 r. 
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REACTIONS ON Supports OF LOADED BODIES 


We turn next to another branch of inquiry in Statics—that which 
belongs today to the strength of structures. Leonardo was again 
naturally interested as an engineer and architect, but it was not alone 
in such roles as these that he approached the subject. His study of 
bird flight also brought him into contact with this class of problem, 
and in his manuscript On the Flight of Birds, he asks, “In which 
part of the under surface of the width of the bird does the wing 
press the air more than in any other part of the length of the 
wings?” 4 So he begins with the consideration of a rigid structure 
supported at equal intervals. “All bodies which do not bend,” he 
says, “will exert equal pressures on all the supports that are equally 
distant from the center of gravity, the center being the middle of 
the substance of such a body. One proves how the above mentioned 
weight exerts equal pressure on its supports; ‘et us assume that it 
is four pounds, and that it is sustained by the supports ab. I say that 
the body being unhindered in its fall except by the two supports ab, 
that these supports will'sustain equal parts of this weight, that is to 
say, two and two.’ ?° He then points out that this would not apply 
to the structure if it were not uniform. A similar example is to be 
seen in the Codex Atlanticus® A sketch shows a uniform beam oi 
six pounds weight, and the reactions at the ends are given as three 
pounds each. Adjoining this,?’ he next considers what happens when 
one support is moved inward two divisions (the beam has six equal 
divisions of length), and he correctly shows the reactions to be 
four and one-half and one and one-half pounds, respectively ; and 
the problem is later expressed in more general terms”* by the asser- 
tion that if one support is kept unaltered at one end, and the othe. 
is moved towards it, the pull on the moved support steadily in- 
creases, whilst that on the fixed one equally diminishes. He gives 
a number of calculations in illustration of this, many of which are 


incorrect. Some, however, are quite correct,?® so that the errors are 
24 Sul Volo degli Uccelli, fol. 4 v. 
25 Sul Volo degli Uccelli, fol. 4 v. 
26 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 101 r.a. 
27 See also Codex Atlanticus, fol. 185 r.a. 
28 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 141 v.a. 
29 E. g., Codex Atlanticus, fol. 152 v.b. 
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not due to faulty principles, but, as happens so frequently with da 
Vinci, to faulty mathematics. 


STRENGTH OF LOADED STRUTS 


Standing in a class by themselves are Leonardo’s studies of the 
load which vertical struts, pillars, etc., are capable of sustaining. 
Most of his notes on this subject are to be found in Manuscript A 
of the collection at the Institute of France, though others also occur 
in the Codex Atlanticus, and they constitute the first scientific at- 
tempt of their kind. All previous efforts were frankly empirical. 
Of da Vinci’s we can at least say that it attempted scientifically to 
combine theory with practice. He begins early in the former manu- 
script by pointing out that a number of pillars or supports held to- 
gether are stronger collectively than a single “equivalent’’ pillar. 
“Many little supports held together,” i. e., in a bundle, he writes, 
“are capable of bearing a greater load than if they are separated 
from each other. Of 1,000 such rushes of the same thickness and 
length which are separated from one another, each one will bend 
if you stick it upright and load it with a common weight. And if 
you bind them together with cords so that they touch each other, 
they will be able to carry a weight such that each single rush is in 
the position of supporting twelve times more weight than formerly.*° 
Later in the same manuscript*’ he insists that this increase in the 
carrying capacity is entirely dependent upon the firmness with which 
the bundle is bound together, so that if the connection is loose, the 
total load possible becomes merely equal to the sum of the loads 
of which each rush is separately capable, instead of a multiple of 
that sum. 

It is interesting to note the nature of the experiments carried out 
by Leonardo in verification of the above. He applies a vertical load 
on a tightened iron wire strip, and increases the load until a plumb 
line shows the wire to begin to bend. He then repeats the experi- 
ment with two wires bound together, and then with three. and so 
on. We quote his own words, “Make the following experiment: 
Take two pieces of iron wire which have been stretched in a four- 
cornered wire drawer, and fasten one of them from below with two 
supports, and load it above with a given weight. Notice exactly 


30 Ms. A., fol. 3 v. 
31 Ms. A.. fol. 40 v. 
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when it begins to incline, and further investigate with a thread 
which carries a plumb at which weight this inclination occurs. Next, 
double the iron wire, bind the two with a fine silk cord, and see 
whether this investigation agrees with what I have maintained. And 
similarly repeat the experiment with a fourfold increase, and so 
often as desired, continuing to bind the new ones with silk.” * 

Turning next to a comparison of the loading capacities of two 
struts of equal height, but of different cross-section (Fig. 17), 
Leonardo writes, “A support with twice the diameter (width and 
depth?) will carry eight times as much weight as another, both hav- 
ing the same height.” ** His proof of this is not very convincing, 
but he concludes in effect that the ability to carry a load is directly 
proportional to the area of the carrying surface, and inversely pro- 
portional to the relation of the height to the diameter. Schuster** 
expresses Leonardo’s results generally by the formula 


Carrying surface 


Possible load = height 


Applying this to Figure 17, we see that there is a factor of four in 


FiGURE SEVENTEEN 


respect cf surface areas, and an inverse factor of one-half in respect 
of the denominator, giving one load, eight times the other. Leona - 
do’s application of this rule is again frequently faulty in his arith- 
metic. Thus he quotes one example in which the comparison of 
loads shows according to the rule 320 : 80, whereas, he makes it 
320 : 60, a note in the text giving the product of 16 and 5 as 60. 


Leonardo now passes on to a comparison of the carrying capaci- 
ties of struts of equal cross-section, but of different heights, ana 
concludes that these are inversely as their heights. “So often as 
the short staff is contained in the longer,” he writes, “so much 
greater is the load which it can carry than the long one.” ** 


32 Ms, A... fol. 47 r. 84 Schuster, Zur Mechantk, etc., p. 136. 
83 Miss A. tol. 47 i 85 Ms. A., fol. 49; see also fol. 48 v. 
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LosDED BEAMS 


Finally, we may refer briefly to Leonardo’s work on loaded 
beams, the chief notes on which are to be found in the Codex Atlan- 
ticus, on one page of which we find a sketch (Fig. 18) with the fot- 
lowing note: “You will find the same power of support by binding 


Figure EIGHTEEN 


together nine balks as by the ninth part of one of these parts; ab, 
which consists of nine balks, carries twenty-seven units of weight. 
Further, cd, which is the ninth part of the same in cross-section, 
carries three; thereby can ef, which is the ninth part of the length 
of cd, carry twenty-seven units of weight, since it is nine times as 
short as the former.” °° Whatever else we may say of this result, 
it does embody certain generally correct features regarding the in- 
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Figure NINETEEN 


fluence of length, breadth and depth. Leonardo, however, proceeds 
later to an actual discussion of the amount of deflection produced in 
the beams which is also interesting (Fig. 19). He compares the 
deflection of three beams of which cd is twice as long as ef, and ab 
twice as long as cd. His note proceeds as follows: “If ab bends 
through an eighth of its length when loaded with eight units, then cd, 
if it is, as I believe twice as strong as ab, will not bend itself through 
an eighth of its length with a smaller weight than sixteen units; 
since it is half as long as ab. Similarly will ef, since it is half as 
36 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 152 r.b. 
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long as cd, be twice as strong and will bend one eighth of its length 
with a load of thirty-two units. One must also note that the beam 
cd which is twice as strong as ab on a load double that of ab will 
not bend one-eighth of its length, but, speaking much more exactly, 
will bend one-sixteenth of its length.”°7 The formula for the de- 


flection + of a beam loaded in the middle and supported at the ends 
3 


is given by r= where W is the load, / the length, b the 


breadth, and d the depth of the beam. An application of this to the 
case cited by Leonardo in Figure 19 will show that the correction 
he offers in the last paragraph of the note is right, the former result 
being wrong. Again, however, we must stress the point that although 
he accomplished little in the way of accurate results, he was the 
first man to attempt the problems scientifically, and to that extent 
at least he deserved considerable credit. 


FRICTION 


We conclude our study of Leonardo’s researches in statics with 
a note as to his experiments on friction. Here, undoubtedly, the 
experimental scientist in da Vinci showed itself with distinction. It 
is regrettable that his work was lost to posterity. It was incomplete, 
and in some respects incorrect. But Amontous in 1699 and Coul- 
omb after him had to cover much the same ground through ignor- 
ance of his work, where otherwise they might have gone much far- 
ther than they did. Leonardo’s writings on friction are almost 
exclusively to be found in the Codex Atlanticus.** His experiments 
were similar in scope to those which obtain today—the sliding of 
a given surface over both horizontal and inclined planes by means 
of a weight passing over a pulley; and he carefully distinguished 
between sliding friction and rolling friction (“which, moving for- 
ward by infinitely small steps, touches rather than rubs’’).®° 

Leonardo’s experiments led him to conclude that the amount of 
friction was independent of the areas of the surfaces in contact; 
that artificial smoothing or lubricating reduces friction; that for 
bodies polished or smoothed to an equal degree, the friction is pro- 
portional to the pressure between them, and that on a horizontal 
polished surface, the resistance to friction by all bodies is with a 
force equal to one-quarter of the weight. This last result is most 

87 Codex Altlanticus, fol. 332 r.b. 


38 Codex Atlanticus, fols. 16, 47, 64, etc. 
39 Codex Atlanticus, fol. 195 r. 
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interesting. It recognizes a definite coefficient of friction, but with 
a value common to all bodies and equal to twenty-five. Neverthe- 
less, in the general importance of the conclusions as a whole—since 
they afford us the first presentation in scientific history of any laws 
of friction whatever—we may well excuse Leonardo this incorrect 
result. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing we have endeavored to summarize as completely 
as possible the main achievements of Leonardo da Vinci in the sci- 
ence of statics. In so doing we have endeavored to confine ourselves 
to a survey of broad scientific principles rather than to a detailed 
and exhaustive scheduling of notes and experiments. 

Such notes and experiments as we have quoted have been intro- 
duced rather for the purpose of illustrating the particular principle 
or theme under discussion. Indeed, so prolific was our philosopher 
in the writing of his notes, that to attempt anything more than this 
would be an almost overwhelming task. At the same time it must 
be pointed cut that we have purposely omitted a treatment of Leo- 
nardo’s work in hydrostatics and hydraulics on the one hand, and 
in mechanical technology on the other. Each of these offers a very 
wide and very important field in itself, and it is hoped to reserve 
their survey for a special and a later study elsewhere. 

Of the two branches of dynamics and statics into which Leo- 
nardo’s work in mechanics may be divided, the former, although 
perhaps smaller in extent than the statics, offered more that was 
purely new and original. In statics, Leonardo’s role was rather 
that of “carrying on.” Nevertheless, we may regard him as having 
been conspicuously successful in both roles. He “carried on” where 
work had already been done, he created where there had been noth- 
ing upon which to build. In so doing, we may claim for him that he 
was a genitis, and inasmuch as his work breathed the whole spirit 
and atmosphere of true scientific method, he was a scientific genius. 
Nor was his genius entirely lost to posterity. The devoted labors, 
spread over many years, of Pierre Duhem in the works which we 
have already so frequently quoted, have shown only too conclu- 
sively*® that Leonardo’s influence in the world of mechanical science 
was, indirectly perhaps, but decisively and effectively nevertheless, 
handed down through Jerome Cardan to Bernardino Baldi, thence 
to Roberval (and through him to Descartes) and to Galileo. 

40°'P. Duhem, Les Etudes de Leonardo da Vinci, Vol. I, p. 127, et seq. 


THE TREND IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


HERE was a time—not so long ago-—when educated men 

wrote about “the bankruptcy of science,” the dogmatism and 
unwarranted arrogance of specialists and savants, and the impossi- 
bility of ordering life, individual or social, without faith, without 
religion and a super-scientific or extra-scientific morality. 

Today science is once more supreme, confident and dominant. 
Indeed, as we have seen in a previous paper, even philosophy bows 
to science, especially to mathematics, and humbly begs for a corner 
in the sun, a corner to be cultivated in a strictly scientific manner, 
since, by its own admission, it must be scientific or else lose its 
occupation and all claim to authority. Naturally, the old contro- 
versy regarding the proper and permanent relation between science 
and religion could hardly fail to enjoy a vigorous revival. If sci- 
ence is in full, undisputed possession of the whole field of thought ; 
if nothing can be taken for granted and every proposition must be 
proved in eccordance with the methods known to science, then the 
question arises, What of religion? Is it becoming scientific; has 
science supplied it with new data or new theories; are the men of 
science professing religious convictions and assigning a definite and 
worthy place to religious scholarship and speculation? 

These are interesting queries, and we are in this article to at- 
tempt an answer to them. We shall glance at several books of merit 
and substance which have been written lately on the question of 
religion versus science, or religion in the light of modern science, 
and comment on some of the conclusions or major affirmations in 
these works. 

One thing may be noted at the outset—namely, that the discus- 
sion of religion and religious claims is deeply affected and colored 
by the general fashions and tendencies of the time. Psycho-analysis, 
behaviorism in psychology, modified pragmatism, neo-realism and 
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like doctrines have consciously and unconsciously shaped the course 
of religious thought and research. Religious thinkers desire to be 
as up-to-date as the men of exact science, and nothing modern is 
foreign to them. Whether the cause of religious faith is served by 
such an attitude may be, and has been, questioned, but that point 
does not now concern us. What interests us is the endeavor of so 
many religious thinkers to find new formulas and new grounds for 
their beliefs. 

There is, for example, the book of Mr. Everett Dean Martin, a 
psychologist of distinction, entitled The Mystery of Religion, in 
which, as a critical and independent follower of the Freud-Jung 
school, he puts new constructions upon old terms and finds new 
meanings in old symbols and myths. To Mr. Martin, religion is 
“the symbolic appreciation of the mystery of existence in terms of 
the interests of the ego.” In other words, the average man, finding 
life depressing, dull, empty, and failing to justify it to himself on 
common-sense grounds, seeks solace in mystical religion. Agnosti- 
cism will not give him peace; faith does, and will continue to do so. 
Science is not for the mass of humanity; in fact. ignorance is ‘ever 
becoming mcore and more general and profound as science advances, 
for, in the words of Dr. Nicholas M. Butler, there are so many more 
things to be ignorant of than there were in the past. What remains 
for the mass, then, if not religion? The only alternative is despair 
and anarchy, and Mr. Martin is not a pessimist. He thinks, in 
fact, that the increasing discontent of labor and the peasantry, ang 
the universal disillusionment which followed the great war, cannot 
fail to bring about a return to religion. However, Mr. Martin does 
not expect or desire a return to crude and gross superstitions and 
to childish ideas; he does not plead for dogma and ritual; he hopes 
that life may be endowed with spiritual meaning and that religion 
will be made as rational as possible, though elements of mystery 
there always will remain in religion. He holds that a purified psy- 
cho-analysis can serve religion by revaluing old symbols, investing 
religious ceremonial and practices with new significance, and help 
men to reach spiritual maturity. 

Mr. Martin’s effort, notable as it is, unfortunately raises more 
problems than it solves, and ‘t is not clear whether the rational 
religion he looks forward to is intended for the many or the superior 
few. If the many need religion as a refuge, defence, protest, and 
the like, it is to be feared that psychoanalysis, behaviorism and sci- 
entific theories of religion will not greatly help them in their quest. 
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However, the book is a sign of the time, and we may expect more 
such signs. The more we explore the subconscious and the mysteri- 
ous in human nature, the more we learn about ungratified wishes, 
sublimation, fancies, compensations in dreamis or visions, and the 
like, the more efforts we shall feel compelled to build up a religious 
theory based on the new psychology. But those efforts can never 
fully rationalize religion. 

The conviction that religion must contain irreducible mystical 
elements, and that modern science and philosophy only substitute 
one form of mysticism for another, informs and inspires another 
new and suggestive book on theology, entitled Can We Find God?, 
the author of which is the Rev. A. B. Patten, who is conversant 
with science and is anxious to make religion once more a living ana 
potent force. 

Mr. Patten’s method leaves much to be desired. He does not 
appreciate the necessity of clearly defining his terms or of distin- 
guishing between different types or degrees of belief. He is often 
rhetorical instead of being exact, and, moreover, he does not sepa- 
rate evolutional conceptions of ethics from genuinely religious pos- 
tulates or principles. Indeed, too many contemporary theologians 
fall into the error of tacitly admitting that religion is merely ethics 
touched with emotion, in the familiar phrase of Matthew Arnold- 
a phrase that is acceptable to Agnosticism but hardly to mystics or 
believers. It may be argued, of course, that ethics cannot be fully 
explained on rational grounds. The late Benjamin Kidd, it will 
be recalled, contended that much in the conduct we commend and 
enjoin as ethical is super-rational er irrational. We shall return 
to this vital point, but at this stage of the discussion it is sufficient 
to note that many of the moral precepts humanity has evolved and 
learned to obey are plainly utilitarian, as even mystical theologians 
will recognize. Religious systems have their own sanctions, their 
own hypotheses and premises, and deal with problems peculiar to 
the special field they cover. 

Mr. Patten betrays some confusion of thought in comparing 
what he calls the faith of the man of science with that of the devout 
theologian. Thus he says: “No saint could be more audacious in 
believing in God than Marconi and Edison have been in believing in 
Nature.” ‘This statement is fallacious. It is not necessary to “be- 
lieve” in Nature. Nature is a word we have coined to designate the 
totality of things which we are called upon to interpret, to investt- 
gate, to adjust ourselves to so far as we are able. Nature is here, 
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on every side of us, and we know that we are but beginning to 
understand it. Science is modest, not audacious. It keenly feels 
its ignorance as well as the limitations of the finite mind. It does 
not mistake convenient assumptions for facts, or names for realities. 
Science as such depends on evidence and demonstrations, not on 
faith. The man of science may have faith, but his faith is not veri- 
fiable, and he gives other grounds for it than those we call scientific. 

Take another of Mr. Patten’s favorite affrmations—namely, that 
“we can find God where he finds us.” Here is question begging 
with a vengeance. If you know that God has found you, then you 
have found God. But the problem of the book is precisely to find 
God, and if we do not know how to find him, how can we allege 
that he has found us? Again, if God exists, he is, by the hypothesis, 
omniscient and omnipotent, and he does not have to “find” us finite 
creatures. But we finite, growing and pathetically limited beings 
have to find God, or assure ourselves of his existence and determine 
our relation to him. To affirm, as Mr. Patten does, that we find 
him in Jesus, is equally question-begging. Jesus believed in God, 
called himself the son of God (and also the son of man, by the way), 
and declared that love of God was best exemplified by love and 
service of humanity. But Jesus was merely one of the great mystics 
and ethical seers. and his beliefs cannot be cited as proof of any- 
thing not otherwise demonstrable. The world has had other great 
religious teachers, and divinity has been claimed for them by their 
respective followers just as it is claimed by orthodox Christians for 
‘the Nazarene. There is nothing very peculiar about the Christian 
dogmas and myths, though there no doubt is something peculiar 
about Christian ethics. But, as we have seen, ethics and moral 
teachings, however sublime, do not prove God; they may merely 
prove exceptional insight into human nature and the laws of human 
evolution. 

Let us briefly glance at Mr. Patten’s other alleged proofs of the 
existence and governance of God. He bids us find the ruler of the 
cosmos in our own personalities, in our sense of duty, in revelation, 
in evolution, in fellowship and democracy, in intuition and in rea- 
son. It is greatly to be feared that Mr. Patten mistakes words for 
ideas. Agnostics are unable to find God in any of the phenomena or 
facts he mentions, and as to revelation, it is far from being a fact. 
It is only a claim, and a most improbable one. To repeat, religion 
can no more be permitted to start from arbitrary assumptions or to 
make meaningless statements than can amy science or any branch of 
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empirical knowledge which aspires to a scientific status. It is idle 
to ask the human mind to accept beliefs, even provisionally, without 
an amount of evidence sufficient to warrant such beliefs. 

A very sincere and interesting book, parts of which have ap- 
peared in a popular magazine and attracted much attention, recog- 
nizes the truth of what has just been said—namely, that the mind 
cannot be ordered to accept this or that belief because it is agree- 
able, or respectable, or traditional, but must be convinced by proot 
worthy of the name—and at the same time boldly claims that there 
is a legitimate way of opening the skeptical mind to tentative relig- 
ious beliefs and gradually transforming them into profound convic- 
tions. I refer to Mr. Philip Cabot’s Except Ye Be Born Again, 
which tells the story of a conversion of a man past middle age and 
which incidentally attempts to apply new psychological conceptions 
to religious issues. 

Mr. Cabot believes in prayer and in miracles; he offers proof 
based on his personal experience ; and this experience, he avers, any 
ordinary mortal can undergo at will provided he can free himself 
from obstinate prejudice. We are admonished to give religion a 
chance by cultivating the will to believe and letting the subconscious 
operations of the mind do their work. The appeal is ultimately to 
reason and science but it is Mr. Cabot’s contention that a predisposi- 
tion to belief is a condition precedent to the reception and correct 
interpretation of religious truth. 

It is not clear, however, that scientific procedure is possible 
where a predisposition to belief has been created. It has been said 
that even men of science taking the greatest care to avoid hasty 
generalizations often see what they wish to see—that is, what would 
support a pet theory. In the labcratory the will to believe is known 
to be fatal to accuracy and precision: the only condition insisted upon 
is the disposition to doubt, to suspend judgment, to await the slow 
results of patient and prolonged investigations. What would the 
theologian say if Einstein demanded a will to believe in Relativity ? 
The answer is tolerably obvious. Why, then, should any believer 
demand a different attitude toward his theories? It is one thing to 
expel prejudice from the mind and keep it open; it is another thing 
to abjure prejudice in the abstract and then readmit a particular prej- 
udice in the name of that will to believe which science has never 
desired as a prop or ally, but, on the contrary, has always sought to 
banish from its processes. 
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We now turn to works of a somewhat different category from 
those so far commented upon, works which revive and seek to answer 
to old questions regarding the basis for an entente cordiale between 
science and modern philosophy, on the one hand, and religion on 
the other. We have, first, the symposium on “Christianity and Mod- 
ern Thought” by nine thinkers of standing, some of them church- 
men and some pure scientists. All these thinkers assert that relig- 
ion, and especially the Christian variety of it, can be completely 
“justified in face of the facts that science establishes,” to use the 
expression of one of the contributors, Prof. Spalding of Yale. Some 
of the contributors go further, affirming, for example, that science 
fortifies religion by enlarging our conception of the supreme being. 
As one puts it, thanks to modern thought our choice in religion is 
not between crude, barbarous ideas of God and.the relatively ad- 
vanced Hebrew-Christian idea of a single, great personal ruler of 
the universe, but between a personal God and something higher than 
personality. Most of the contributors explicitly or implicitly indorse 
this formula, but the difficulty with it, as with them, is that the 
formula is a woefully insufficient foundation for a religion or 
a religious philosophy. As I have argued in previous papers in this 
journal, no real meaning can be attached to the phrase, “something 
greater than personality.”” The sun is greater than a human being, 
in one sense, and much, much smaller in another, since the sun pos- 
sesses no conscience, is incapable of introspection, and does not spec- 
ulate or torment itself with questions respecting ultimates, purpose 
in nature, the goal of evolution, and the like. If we find it con- 
venient, or even inevitable, as many contend, to assume purpose in 
the cosmos, or thought and goodness in the conception of it as well 
as in its succession of cycles of growth and dissolution ; and if, fur- 
ther, we choose to give the name of God to the inscrutable, incom- 
prehensible, unknowable power we suppose to be controlling and 
guiding existence through all its vicissitudes, our method of pro- 
cedure may claim a certain legitimacy, but we must not deceive our- 
selves as to the value of that procedure. We have solved no prob- 
lem by it; we have used a form of words to conceal our ignorance, 
and we have made no advance whatever on frank, humble Agnosti- 
cism. 

There is yet another important criticism to be made on the book 
under consideration. Like the other meant-to-be scientific justifica- 
tions of religion, it fails to distinguish between ethics and its sphere, 
on the one hand, and religion and its sphere, on the other. To affirm 
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as the contributors do, that, after all, the essence and fundamentals 
of Christianity are to be found in the integrity, moral efficacy and 
all-conquering virtue of Jesus of Nazareth is to imply that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion at all, but a code of conduct, a way of life. 
Agnostics, as we have already remarked, can cheerfully accept this 
claim without for a moment conceding the divinity of Jesus, or any 
other supernormal element in or about him. One does not effect a 
reconciliation between science and religion by subscribing to a cer- 
tain ethical system which requires no supernatural sanction and lives 
or dies by its fruits. Moreover, one must never weary of iterating 
and reiterating the fact that few, if any, of the self-styled Chris- 
tians who eloquently and lyrically proclaim “the moral efficacy of 
the life and teachings of Jesus’’ emulate that life or practice those 
teachings. If Christianity be neither more nor less than the ethics 
of Jesus, it simply does not possess the least vitality. It does not 
touch life and is wholly alien to human conduct. Jesus, we must 
remember, expounded a theological as well as an ethical system. It 
will not do to ignore his theology and dwell on his moral command- 
ments and subtle sayings, or to pretend that proof of the soundness 
of the latter in some manner establishes the truth of the former. 
A wise, profound moralist may yet be altogether mistaken in his 
theological and purely religious notions. We do not accept Moham- 
medan theology on the strength of some of the admirable teachings 
of the Koran, which is eminently a book of and for simple desert 
tribes, as H. G. Wells pointed out in his Outline of History. We 
admire Dante as a seer, moralist and poet, but we do not treat seri- 
ously his cbsolete theology. The same is true of other ‘great sages 
and prophets. It is manifestly arbitrary and irrational to ask us 
to make an exception of Jesus because of his alleged divinity— 
which is an assumption supported by not a scrap or scintilla of 
scientific evidence. Those who appeal to modern thought for sup- 
port of their religious views must begin by understanding the logic 
and methods of modern thought and by applying them to religion 
without fear of consequences. 

Somewhat different and superior to the volume we have been 
criticising is. the other recent symposium on the relations between 
science and religion, entitled Contributions of Science to Religion, 
and edited by Dr. Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago, a 
broad-minded thinker and tolerant educator. The keynote to this 
volume is struck by Doctor Mathews himself in the opening essay, 
and one gathers that each of the contributors, whether man of sci- 
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ence, theologian or religious philosopher, was supposed to approach 
his particular task with the tacit assumption that science not only has 
not undermined or weakened religion properly understood, but has 
actually revivified and strengthened rational faith. No effort could, 
therefore, be more opportune or welcome at this juncture. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the scientific contributors limit themselves to glori- 
fication of truth, to emphasis upon the unity of truth, and, after 
thus rendering homage to what they conceive to be the spirit of 
religion, settle down to an exposition of their respective special 
branches of knowledge without even mentioning its connection with 
religion. Further, and equally unfortunately, even the scientific 
contributors who, bearing in mind the purpose of the symposium 
and their own duty—that, namely, of testifying in favor of religion 
out of their own experience in a field of science—did venture upon 
a few direct observations on that theme, have precious little to say, 
and even tnat little is neither scientific nor tolerably definite. 

After reading and re-reading the volume the anxious inquirer 
must assuredly conclude that modern science has done nothing for 
religion, but has chosen to leave that whole province severely alone. 
Even Doctor Mathews only claims that science is giving new con- 
tent to the conception of God, banishing crude beliefs in tribal gods 
and arbitrary, despotic rulers of the cosmos, and supplying in in- 
creasing measure warrant for assuming reason, purpose and person- 
ality in the universe. God, in Doctor Mathews’ definition, is the 
personality of the cosmos, and he holds that science sanctions that 
definition. 

But what science deals with any evidence of “personality” in the 
cosmos? Science has no facts whereon to base affirmations or de- 
nials of personality in the cosmos; it preserves complete silence on 
that subject. Science knows that the God of the Hebrew-Christian 
bible was made in the image of limited men, and is no more real 
than were the numerous gods of the ancient Greeks. Science has 
caused the rejection of many primitive conceptions, but has fur- 
nished no new conception. Religion is compelled, of course, to 
take cognizance of science—even the more rational Fundamentalists 
do that—and to enlarge and refine its conceptions; but so far no 
new conception of God advanced by theologians has commended 
itself to science. 

_ True, one of the scientific contributors to the symposium says 
that it is no more difficult to see God in the universe than to see 
electrons, but he refrains from telling us what he means by God, 
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whereas the physicists never hesitate to tell us what they mean by 
electrons and just why they need them in the new atomic theories. 
It is, of course, just as childish to think of God as an old man 
whose work is finished as it is to describe God as a young man full 
of energy who is still experimenting and learning, striving after 
perfection. The simple truth is that all modern efforts to form an 
image, or an idea of God are quite futile. The phrase “personality 
of the cosmos’ as used by Doctor Mathews is devoid of meaning. 
If he and his fellow-contributors believe that the movements ana 
changes of the cosmic process, the birth and death of worlds, the 
evolution end dissolution of solar systems, the rise and fall of soci- 
eties on this little planet, etc., are all determined by a Purpose, and 
that the inconceivable and inscrutable purpose is willed and executed 
by a Supreme Being, ikey have a right to proclaim their faith and 
ask us to share it; but they must not pretend that that sort of anae- 
mic faith is worthy of the name of science or that it rests on facts 
of the order and quality which science deals with and builds upon. 
Neither shculd: they pretend that a faith of that sort in any way 
shapes or influences human conduct. 

A religion that does not bind, guide men, ennoble and inspite 
them is not a religion. 

Two remarks may be made in conclusion. In the first place, 
religious thinkers and writers should pay more attention than they 
do to the question hinted at above—the super-rational or mystical 
elements of ethics, if such elements there be in ethics, as some hold. 
Should it be demonstrated that utilitarian considerations, even plus 
inherited ethical feelings, can not adequately account for ethics 
and ethical conduct, religion would receive a powerful stimulus. 
This matter, however, we must leave for another occasion. In the 
second place, what believers should ask of men of science is not 
grudging admissions, crumbs, condescending praise of good inten- 
tions, or willingness to take part in Sunday chool exercises or con- 
ciliation conferences, but explicit recognition of the existence of 
religious problems clearly formulated and systematic aid in the solu- 
tion of those problems. Some men of science—for instance, Prof. 
William McDougall of Harvard, an eminent psychologist—simply 
declare that they lay no claim to religious convictions and are con- 
tent to stop there. Such savants should be pressed to say whether 
or not they admit the existence of specifically religious problems and 
the possibility of working out a solution of them in a scientific spirit 
and in intelligible terms. And they should formulate the problems 
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they consider religious and distinguish between them and such prob- 
lems as are ethical, or philosophical, or psychological, or historical. 
Religion should not be another name for a fog. Too many men 
of science are willing to treat religion—or avoid it—as if it were 
just that, another name for a fog. Intellectual honesty, clear think- 
ing and the desire to combat cynicism and pessimism in the young 
should unite to produce a truly scientific attitude toward religion and 
a scientific method of dealing with its proper and special problems. 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GULF 


EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF EDWIN MILLER WHEELOCK 
BY CHARLES KASSEL 


N earlier issues of the present magazine, we followed the career 

of the author of Proteus from his Harvard days as a student of 
law and theology, in the middle years of the last century, to his ap- 
pointment as Deputy Superintendent of Negro Labor with the 
Northern armies at New Orleans on February 20th, 1863. 

The interval had been filled with experiences of a noteworthy 
character. His pulpit at Dover, New Hampshire, largely influenced 
by the teachings of Theodore Parker, had been dedicated to a gos- 
pel unusually liberal, for that time, even in the case of a Unitarian 
ministry, and his deliverances upon negro slavery had been as vigor- 
ous and outspoken as any word of Parker himself. 

The raid at Harper’s Ferry, with the execution of John Brown, 
had evoked from the lips of the young minister as remarkable an 
utterance as can be found in the literature of that crisis, tracing in 
bold outline, with unerring finger, the course of events to follow. 
When, at last, the emancipation proclamation of President Lincoln 
bound the North definitely and: irrevocably to the cause of negro 
freedom, he saw the fulfilment of his cherished hopes, and from 
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that time onward he was no longer a mere preacher of heroic con- 
duct but he was a soldier in the ranks, sharing literally the duty 
and danger of the great adventure. 

Hitherto his contributions to all subjects with which he had 
dealt had been purely intellectual. Musing over the pages of Proteus, 
and of the companion pieces in the same strain .and style which 
appeared in the February issue, 1920, and July issue, 1922, of The 
Open Court, the casual reader might easily recognize that the author 
was a scholar and thinker, with philosophic and poetic gifts of a 
high order, but it would never suggest itself that a nature so con- 
templative could possess also the fiery qualities of the crusader, fit- 
ting him for an impressive role as the champion of freedom. 

The installments of the present biography, published in the Feb- 
ruary and July issues, 1922, the March, August, and December 
issues, 1923, the March and July issues, 1924, and the April issue, 
1925, have sufficiently revealed the utter devotion of Edwin Miller 
Wheelock to the thought of the national redemption from the stain 
of human slavery. Others, however, had spoken with equal earnest- 
ness and equal eloquence and only with less exact insight into the 
nature of the strange and striking events awaiting their turn on the 
stage of action. Even the passionate feeling of our minister that 
the whole crisis was a gesture of Providence in a divinely-ordered 
plan for the nation’s good was not alien to other breasts. The rare 
and unique thing was that a prophet of an event, exchanging the 
pulpit for the soldier’s tent, should find it given into his hands to 
aid so signally in the fulfilment of his own prediction. 

It was, in fact, one of the romantic things in which the history 
of the period abounds. That an abolitionist preacher, setting’ forth 
at a distance of several thousand miles, a body of principles with 
regard to an enslaved and dependent population should, by a singu- 
lar turn of fate, become the instrument for applying those prin- 
ciples on the ground was something almost bizarre. It was suffi- 
ciently extraordinary that the task should be doing at all but that it 
should be Going by a Northern anti-slavery clergyman, whose very 
presence on the soil two years before might have been the signal 
for a hanging, smacked of the unreal. He might have been pictured 
to the imagination of Northern children as a mailed knight, like 
those of old, faring with his armed followers through a hostile land 
to right the wrongs of an oppressed and broken race. 

Southern thought in these ‘sober days looks back kindly and even 
sympathetically upon such incidents in the great struggle. They 
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bear the impress of a generous enthusiasm which all men respect 
and they stand far apart from those acts of military desolation dur- 
ing the war, and oppression after its close, which even yet rankle 
in Southern bosoms. 

It was during the winter of 1861-62 that the national govern- 
ment definitely resolved upon the conquest of Mobile, New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Galveston, if special military effort could accom- 
plish the result, and in the plan was embraced the acquisition of the 
lower Mississippi in general and of Texas. The Department of the 
Gulf, which is to figure prominently in this biography during the 
ensuing chapters, was created to embrace all these points and Ben- 
jamin F. Butler was named the first Commanding General. 

New Orleans, the emporium of Southern commerce, and the 
radiating center of tremendous influences favorable to the Confed- 
eracy, was taken in a celebrated exploit. David Glasgow Farragut, 
a naval captain unknown to fame, bound to the South by birth and 
strong family ties, sailed with a Federal fleet for New Orleans when 
the expedition against that place was organized. The city had 
known him as an obscure youth, wandering with eager eyes its busy 
streets, and it is a striking commentary upon the romance of his- 
tory that this unknown boy was one day to stand as a conqueror 
before its gates with its people and its property wholly at his mercy. 

Behind the shelter of its powerful forts New Orleans had pur- 
sued the even tenor of its way, dreaming itself impregnable to 
attack. The designs of the Federal government were not unknown, 
but in 1815, it was recalled, the British had been unable to pass a 
single fort on the Mississippi, and the idea was flouted that what 
the British had failed to do in that early day the Federals could 
accomplish now that the forts had been so greatly strengthened. 
What actually happened was the bitterest disillusion, perhaps, on 
the part of the South, throughout the whole course of the war, and 
the blow was a vital one for it led to the surrender of the Confeder- 
ate fleet in Mobile Bay and at length to the fall of Mobile. 

Says Alece Fortier, Professor of Romance Languages at Tulane 
University, in his interesting History of Lomstana: 

“Farragut was on his way. He silenced easily the Chalmette 
batteries on either side of the river and reached New Orleans on 
April 25th. He had accomplished one of the most wonderful feats 
that history mentions, passing two strong forts and immediately 


after destroying a hostile fleet. By his capture of New Orleans 
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Farragut acquired a renown that has placed him on a level witn 
the greatest naval commanders.” 

On May Ist, 1862, Captain Farragut delivered the control of 
the city to General Butler, and between that date and the displace- 
ment of Butler by Banks in December, New Orleans lay prostrate 
and helpless, suffering such humiliation and indignity as came tu 
no other spot in all the South. The controversy which centered 
about Butler and his deeds in his own day raged for many years 
and the flattering, almost worshipful attitude reflected in the in- 
tensely interesting but hopelessly partisan, General Butler at New 
Orleans, by James Parton, published originally in 1863, is found 
now and then in the historic literature of calmer and soberer days. 
Large deductions must be made from the blindly partial account of 
the brilliant Parton, but it is impossible, nonetheless, to follow the 
story of these months without the feeling that, though ill-fitted to 
be a conqueror, as even the Northern historians admit, General 
Butler was a man of real ability. He reached for his ends with 
the directness of a Cromwell and the efficiency of his administration 
is shown most convincingly by his rescue of New Orleans from the 
scourge of yellow fever. which almost annually before had made 
the place a charnel-house. 

Among the acts of Butler during his command of the Gulf De- 
partment was one which served as a harbinger of important Federal 
activities in a direction highly interesting to us. The slaves had not 
yet been freed but General Butler had been accustomed to regard 
the negroes as contraband of war. As runaway slaves, therefore, 
gathered about his camps in increasing numbers he determined upon 
their status as enemy property useful in war which had come under 
Federal control and made the first approach toward the solution 
of a problem destined to loom ever larger by putting the “contra- 
bands” to work under regulations looking to their well-being and 
just compensation. This was the germ of what under the adminis- 
tration of Banks was to stir up a hornet’s nest in the abolition cen- 
ters of the North and East. 

It was late in 1862 that General Nathaniel P. Banks, thén in 
command of the defenses of the city of Washington, was quietly 
placed in charge of a strong expedition secretly forming for im- 
portant work at New Orleans and which from the name of its com- 
mander has become known as the Banks’ Expedition. Of this 
expedition the regiment of which our own minister was chaplain 
formed a part. Preceding the great body of his army, Banks 
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arrived at New Orleans about the midle of December, relieving 
General Butler, whose removal had been determined upon at Wash- 
ington, and by February 20th, when, as we have seen, our chaplain 
was detailed as Deputy Superintendent of Negro Labor, the new 
Commanding General had become fairly familiar with the situation 
confronting him and was ready to lay a firm hand upon the prob- 
lems that pressed for solution. 

But a tew weeks, however, had intervened between the removal 
of General Butler and the effective date of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and the New Year, which should see the negro slave freed 
for all time, found General Banks newly placed in the Department. 
It would have been difficult in any event under such circumstances, 
and upon such short notice, to formulate a policy for dealing with 
the slaves, but the problem was complicated in the case of General 
Banks by the inheritance of ill-feeling which Butler had bequeathed 
to him. The hanging of Mumford, the odious “woman order,” the 
shackling and imprisonment of Southern men and women, had made 
the Federal soldier an object of peculiar hatred at New Orleans; 
and the obloquy with which the Northern name was thus invested 
made it the more difficult to deal adequately and justly with the 
sphynx-like problem of slave labor. 

Through the genius of Farragut and the military efforts of But- 
ler thirteen parishes in Louisiana, including that in which New 
Orleans was situated, had become territory of the United States on 
January 1st, 1863, when the Emancipation Proclamation went into 
effect, and as the immediate design of the Proclamation was to 
free the slaves in those areas controlled by the Confederacy, and as 
it was prudent to preserve the status of the act of emancipation as 
being purely a military measure, it was expressly provided that these 
parishes of Louisiana were to be exempt from its operation. 

The result was a situation altogether unique but as troublesome 
and distressing as it was unusual. The military were forbidden to 
restore runaway slaves, whether in loyal or Confederate territory, 
and yet no measure had been devised at Washington for disposing 
of the refugees who left the plantations in hordes and besieged the 
Federal army posts. Of these the number was constantly increas- 
ing. From every quarter of the compass the blacks came, men, 
women and children, until the task of caring for their needs bcame 
one of almost insuperable difficulty. Meanwhile the plantations 
were threatened with ruin and the problem of preserving the crops 
seemed impossible to solve. 
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To compel the return of the negroes to the plantations under 
their old masters was out of the question. Had the inclinatiou 
existed for such a step there was no power in the Commanding 
General to adopt and enforce it. To force the negroes into other 
work under the supervision of the military was no less unauthorized, 
since they were no part of the army of occupation and were not 
even regarded as part of the conquered population. Nor could they 
be told to shift for themselves, since they were not enfranchised as 
were the slaves in disloyal territory, and to turn them loose upon 
their own resources among a prostrate and starving people was 
utterly unthinkable. 

It was apparent to General Banks that something must speedily 
be done. The numbers of the refugee blacks had grown until vice 
and disease were stalking in their midst and death was cutting them 
down at a frightful rate. There was little time, therefore, for search- 
ing out of methods and none at all for considerations of policy. - 
Seizing upon the plan, therefore, of which the germ had been sup- 
plied by Butler, General Banks perfected a temporary agreement 
with the planters for compensating such laborers as could be in- 
duced to return to the plantations for the coming season under a 
system of military supervision which, as was hoped, would ade- 
quately safeguard the well-being of the negro while saving to the 
region its priceless harvests. 

The plan was intended merely to bridge over the crop season of 
1863, leaving the problem in its larger aspects for future solution. 
It was a measure of expediency, and while received with some mis- 
giving here and there in army circles, no murmur of protest was 
heard. The more elaborate plan which became known later as the 
Labor System of General Banks was promulgated under a cele- 
brated general order in the following year, and it was with this 
latter system that our own minister was more conspicuously asso- 
ciated. His appointment as Deputy Superintendent of Negro Labor 
early in 1863 had to do with the temporary and experimental ar- 
rangement tor the crop season of 1863, and it was with that pre- 
liminary phase of the subject also that another name was associated 
which must engage our attention for a brief space. 

George H. Hepworth belonged to an order of men often found 
in important epochs of history. Though by no means a thinker, and 
lacking the qualities of character which truly heroic natures possess, 
he had attained by dint of restless energy and a ready gift of speech 
to no unimportant station in life. Born in 1833, and therefore four 
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years the junior of our minister, he became in 1858 the pastor of 
the Church of the Unity at Boston—a Unitarian organization— 
retaining his connection with that church until 1870 when he took 
the pastorate of the Church of the Messiah in New York City, like- 
wise a Unitarian body, and in 1873 left that church, announcing that 
he was no longer a believer in Unitarian doctrine and that he had 
become a convert to the orthodox Christian conception of the birth 
and nature of Jesus. He immediately organized an independent 
congregation known as “The Church of the Disciples,” which, how- 
ever, he left in turn, several years later, to engage in journalistic 
work. He died in 1902. 

It is evident that in the character and mentality of George H. Hep- 
worth there was little depth. He thought largely upon the surface 
of things and his life was governed more by impulse than reason. 
Of his powers as a preacher no worthy memorials remain and the 
like is true of his literary and journalistic efforts. He attained a 
brief note in his day, but the measure of the man seems rightly 
drawn by the editor of Harper’s Magazine for October, 1870, who, 
in reviewing a small volume of sermons by this minister, remarked 
that the discourses were “without moral power.” He was not in 
truth a preacher. The attraction of the Unitarian church for him 
sprang chiefly from the Unitarian affiliation of so many of New 
England’s literary men. He was a journalist by instinct and in 
that direction his talents lay. 

In November, 1862, pastor Hepworth sought and obtained from 
his congregation a leave of absence for nine months that he might 
accept the chaplaincy of the Forty-seventh Massachusetts Volun- 
-teers, which had been recruited originally to serve under General 
Banks in defense of the City of Washington but which had been 
diverted to the use of the same commander in the Gulf Department 
when the secret expedition was organized of which we have already 
spoken. This regiment embarked December 21, 1862, and arrived 
at New Orleans on New Year’s Day following. 

The chaplaincy of this regiment Hepworth retained for a few 
weeks after its arrival at New Orleans, and then, feeling a desire 
for a position of larger scope, he appealed to General Banks, an old 
acquaintance one infers, who gave him a commission in the Fourth 
Louisiana Native Guards, a negro regiment, and detailed him as 
aide-de-camp. 

In the thirteen parishes exempt from the operation of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation the problem of protecting the negroes on the 
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plantations was, as we have seen, pressing upon the attention of the 
Commanding General, and he accordingly deputized ex-chaplain 
Hepworth to visit the plantations and report upon the treatment 
of the negroes and upon ways and means of meeting the problem 
which arose from the relation of the planters and their laborers 
under the military rule of that territory. It was in connection with 
that mission that our own minister was appointed- deputy. 

The venture was not of long life so far as concerned Superin- 
tendent Hepworth’s connection with the work. He returned after 
a few months to his pastorate in Boston, using the material he had 
amassed, traveling as he did with notebook constantly in hand, to 
launch a series of war lectures and to give forth a book called 
Whip, Hoz, and Sword; or the Gulf Department in ’63, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer at length. 

The connection of George H. Hepworth with the work of negro 
relief in Louisiana was not calculated to prepossess the extreme 
abolitionists in favor of General Banks’ measures. He was dis- 
tinctly in bad odor with the abolitionist reformers. John Brown 
was now a name to conjure with, but when a meeting. was called to 
be held at Trement Temple, November 19, 1859, very shortly after 
the arrest of Brown, at which were announced to speak John A. 
Andrew, subsequently Governor of Massachusetts, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Rev. Jacob Manning of the old South Church, and Wen- | 
dall Phillips, Hepworth, who was also to have spoken, “ignobly 
retracted his promise to be present,” so the Liberator of November 
25, 1859, reports, and couched his refusal in a condemnatory tone 
“to the equal disgust and contempt of those present.” The incident 
is dealt with at page 59 of Susan Hayes Ward’s, George H. Hep-, 
worth, published by E. P. Dutton & Co., in 1903, where the card of 
explanation appears published by him on the morning of the 19th 
and the extracts from his Thanksgiving Day sermon—all calculated 
to deepen the discredit in which he found himself when the nation 
came to occupy, as our own minister predicted would be the case, 
the very ground on which John Brown had planted himself in his 
crusade at Harper’s Ferry. 

George H. Hepworth was a man of generous impulses when 
they were not overshadowed by his love of distinction and public 
applause, but he had nothing of the prophet’s ken and the prophet’s 
self-abnegation, and those sublime intuitions which come to a lofty 
spiritual nature he could never claim. He had read very poorly 
indeed the signs of the times and the awkward position into which 
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his fears had betrayed him when he disappointed the public at the 
John Brown meeting was a continuous taunt and pointing of the 
finger on the part of the abolitionists. It was to redeem himself, 
in some measure, as seems likely, from this discredit, that he asked 
for the leave of absence and took up the chaplaincy of the Forty- 
seventh Massachusetts, and so assiduously devoted himself, after 
his return, to war-work. 

A confusion difficult to resolve with the data available appears 
to surround the respective connections of George H. Hepworth and 
our own minister with the preliminary experiment of General Banks 
upon the subject of negro labor. In Whip, Hoe, and Sword, the 
inference is conveyed that the conduct of the enterprise had been 
confided into the hands of the author of that work, and in Ward’s 
George H. Hepworth, page 74, the claim is made that the execution 
of the plaa was committed to Lieutenant Hepworth and Adjutant 
Eli C. Kingsley of the Forty-seventh Massachusetts. In the report 
of the first month’s work, appearing at page 75 of the biography 
by Ward, Hepworth claims sole responsibility for the outcome of 
the venture. The appointment of Chaplain Wheelock as “Deputy 
Superintendent” would suggest that Lieutenant Hepworth had not 
been given such a task to perform single-handed and alone. The 
exact language of the order of General Banks, moreover, appointed 
“FE. M. Wheelock as one of the superintendents of negro education 
and labor in this department,” as quoted in a communication of our 
own minister to which we shall have occasion later to refer, and in 
a letter of General Banks published in the Liberator on February 24, 
1865, the statement is made that he employed “Rev. G. H. Hepworth, 
the chaplain of one of the Boston regiments and Rev. E. M. Wheel- 
ock, commissioning them as Lieutenants in Corps d’Afrique that 
they might have authority to visit and investigate.” 

Just what were the relative positions toward one another of the 
_ two chaplains at the outset of the work may be difficult to decide. 
The matter is one merely of incidental interest since between the 
two gentlemen themselves no shadow of controversy or suggestion 
of conflicting authority ever arose. The question, moreover, is not 
of special importance, since, as we have explained, the phase of the 
enterprise with which Lieutenant Hepworth was connected repre- 
sented merely the early period of its history when the commanding 
general was feeling his way toward definite conclusions, and no need 
would exist even for this passing reference to the subject were it 
not that in the biography of Hepworth by Susan Hayes Ward the 
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author associates the name of her hero with the Labor System of 
General Banks in a manner to suggest that the destiny of the entire 
enterprise throughout all its history had been lodged in his hands, 
and omits to say that his labors in that work were confined to the 
first few months of its history and that the Department of the Gulf 
had ceased to know him long before the enterprise had taken on the 
proportions and importance which made it the subject of discus- 
sion and controversy. 

At page 75 of Ward’s work, as we have seen, appears what is 
described as “The report of Mr. Hepworth’s First Month’s Work” 
—a highly interesting document addressed to General Banks from 
which we shall quote at length shortly—and this report bears date 
the 24th of March, 1863, thus linking up with Mr. Wheelock’s 
appointment as Deputy Superintendent on February 20, 1863, a few 
days more than a month preceding. In the letter from Genera: 
Banks in an earlier paragraph, the date of the organization of the 
work is given as January 30, 1863, and the appointment of Chap- 
lains Hepworth and Wheelock is referred to as having been sub- 
sequently made. 

About January 17th, Mr. Wheelock had been ordered to Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, on business for his regiment, as disclosed 
by the original furlough among his papers, and, as appears from 
the original letter of the Adjutant General’s office of the State of 
New Hampshire, he reported at State Headquarters on February 
3rd, and was instructed to return to his regiment within thirty days 
from that date. His appointment as Deputy Superintendent of 
Negro Labor on February 20th suggests that he may have reached 
New Orleans by that date, but his return in any event could not 
have been delayed beyond March 3rd under the terms of his fur- 
lough and in “the first month’s work” embraced in the report of 
Lieutenant Hepworth our subject must very largely have shared. 

Such being the case, it is matter for surprise that no mention 
is made by Mr. Hepworth in this report of the share of his co-adju- 
tor. Nor does the official biography of Hepworth do better, although 
there Mr. Wheelock is referred to as having been “an assistant” in 
the work and by that much improves upon the ungenerous silence 
of Hepworth. The same sin of omission characterizes Whip, Hoe, 
and Sword, descriptive of the experiences encountered in these 
labors. For scores of pages the author descants upon his adven- 
tures and dangers without so much as the mention of our minister’s 
name and nowhere in the work is the official connection of Mr. 
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Wheelock with the work referred to. One might have inferred, 
indeed, that the labors and dangers described by Hepworth he had 
performed and encountered unaided and alone were it not for the 
parenthetical explanation in an inconspicuous place in the work, 
“When I say J, I mean we, for my friend Wheelock shared these 
luminous experiences.” 

The biographer of Hepworth might claim the excuse of ignor- 
ance, since her book bears manifest evidence of the haste with which 
it was put together. The very omission of any reference to the 
after-history of the Labor System, with which our minister was so 
conspicuously associated, is a sufficient token of the writer’s unfamil- 
larity with the subject, and the mention of Mr. Wheelock at page 80 
as “the chaplain of a Vermont regiment” proves the inattention of 
the author of that work to historic details. For Chaplain Hepworth 
himself there is not the excuse of ignorance. This deliberate exclu- 
sion of his friend and helper from conspicuous mention sprang 
from the vanity and self-importance of the man. It is a just retri- 
bution that his book, while enjoying an ephemeral and doubtless 
profitable popularity in its day, faded quickly out of public notice, 
and even in the more exhaustive bibliographies covering the litera- 
tures of the period, mention of the book is rarely found. In the 
clash, of opinion, moreover, during 1864-65, when the Labor Sys- 
tem of General Banks was under a raging fire of criticism, it wa. 
to our minister’s words and not to those of George H. Hepworth 
that reference was currently made. 

Thus much prefaced for the sake of historic justice, we may 
quote the report of Lieutenant Hepworth of the first month’s work 
for negro relief in the Department of the Gulf—a report interest- 
ing in itself and which gives an excellent sidelight upon the difficul- 
ties confronting the military command in Louisiana. 

“In obedience to your request I have attempted to carry into 
_effect your plan respecting the relation between the planters and the 
negroes. I have visited every Provost Marshal between New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, and ascertained, with some degree of 
accuracy, the facts concerning the fugitive negroes in this Depart- 
ment. As! feared would be the case, I found their condition to be 
most deplorable. Indeed, so bad was it that I am sure it would 
have been the cause of some dreadful epidemic had no remedy been 
provided. The negroes have been crowding within our lines every 
day in every possible state of destitution. Some have brought bun- 
dles on their heads containing their little all, but most have come 
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with nothing but what they wore. It has been quite impossible to 
furnish them all with proper places to live in, so they have been 
allowed to build huts for themselves or to occupy certain deserted 
houses while rations have been served upon which they have sub- 
sisted. t 

“Still the necessary change in their mode of living, and the habits, 
arising partly from their idleness and partly from their proximity 
to our camp, which have been contracted have already begun to 
exhibit fatal results. It is not only clearly an act of humanity but 
also a positive necessity for Government to provide some remedy 
for this alarmingly increasing evil. 

“At your suggestion, I carried into effect the proposition which 
you made to the planters by which you promise to use all legitimate 
measures to induce the negro to return to his plantation and secure 
his services for the planter during the coming season on condition 
that the planter would bind himself to pay the negro a stipulated 
_ sum per month, to treat him properly and to feed and clothe him, 
the planter punishing the negro only through the military authorities 
and the negro having redress for any actual wrong through the same 
tribunal. I confess that I, at first, entertained serious misgiving as 
to the practical value of the plan. I feared to give any inducement 
to the negro to return to his plantation for very obvious reasons. 


“T did not at first see how he could be properly protected nor 
did I understand how ine proy osition could be carried out in good 
faith by either party. I feared, moreover, that the negro would 
get the impression that the Government is unfriendly to him and 
unwilling to help him in his efforts to be free. It seemed to me that 
in carrying out the plan I might seem to be thrusting back into slav - 
ery a man who had proved his desire for freedom by running away 
from his master and his home. 


“Determined, however, to put the matter to its practical test, 
and trusting more to your sagacity and reputation as a humane man 
than to mine own inexperience, I went to Thibodeaux to commence 
the work. I found there some five hundred negroes, most of whom 
were in a state of great excitement. They were huddled together 
in a few rude huts of their own construction with no floors and a 
roof open to every shower. A few of the men had found work on 


the roads or the levee. Some of the women were earning a few 
picayunes by washing for the soldiers but most were living in neces- 
sary idleness and getting into bad ways. 
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“T had them called together and told them that the Government 
was friendly to them but that it expected them to work for a living. 
I assured them that they would be protected against any of the out- 
‘ rages of which they complained and then asked if they were willing 
to return tc their plantations. They told me that they did not wish 
to live in idleness: that they would be glad to go to work. None 
of them showed any reluctance to go upon some Government plan- 
tation though all showed a great unwillingness to return to their 
old masters. I again assurred them that they should be treated 14 
every respect as hired hands and then found that nearly all cheer- 
fully assented to my proposition. 

“To my great regret I found an alarming mortality among the 
children caused by the unfavorable locations which had been chosen 
for their nuts and by their mode of living. 

“T then visited Napoleonville where I found that forty-seven 
planters had already entered into the arrangement and that the plan 
promised good results both for the planter and the negro. In no 
case has any compulsion been used. The negro was strictly told 
that he must either work upon the plantations for a given sum as 
wages or upon the levee and roads for his rations only. 

“From Napoleonville I went to Donaldsville and thence to Baton 
Rouge. At the latter place, I found about twelve hundred negroes 
who, though everything was done for their comfort which was prac- 
ticable, were in a deplorable condition. They seemed to live in a 
sort of community regardless.of the laws of virtue and cleanliness. 
I was informed by the Superintendent that he has had under his 
charge an average of about a thousand and that since December last 
one hundred and seventy-two have died. This terrible percentage 
of mortality proves conclusively that some measures must be taken 
at once to change their condition. If left to themselves they will 
inevitably breed pestilence. I telegraphed to Lieutenant Hanks who 
‘will see that most of them are placed upon Government plantations. 

“Having accomplished this much, I determined to visit the plan- 
tations to which the negroes had returned, to hold conference with 
the planters and negroes and thus ascertain the real merits of the 
plan. I have visited some sixty to seventy plantations, remaining 
upon each cne a sufficient time, and I have to say that all my doubts 
have fled. I am confident that the plan is not only satisfactory for 
the planter and the negro but also it really affords the black man an 
experience which will do much to fit him for the freedom for which 
he is destined if the war continues. It insures a crop for the com- 
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ing season; it saves the Government the expense of feeding the 
negro; and by remunerating him for his labor it teaches him the use 
of money and the value of his services. It, moreover, takes a 
peculiar sting from slavery by its tendency to elevate the black man 
to the position of the white laborer. As you have yourself. very 
happily expressed it, it gives the slave his future. He is vastly more 
comfortable in his plantation hut with his family about him and 
protected by the Government than he can possibly be in any position 
which we can afford him while the war continues. 

“T think the negro understands this himself. I have talked with 
several thousand and I find them far more intelligent and better 
aware of the position of affairs than I have been led to expect. I 
have no doubt that the negroes in this Department, reposing confi- 
dence in the Government, will remain cheerfully upon the plantz: 
tions during the present season, trusting in Providence for that 
future of freedom to which I know they are all looking. 

“T hope you will allow me to conclude by saying that our coun- 
try should be grateful to you for this humane movement. I am 
sure that if the plan is carried out in the spirit and wiiii the large- 
ness of view with which it was conceived, the black man, nominally 
a slave today as much as ever, in the parishes of this Department, 
will have as great facilities offered himself or fitting himself for 
freedom as are offered in any other part of our country. 

“Thanking you for the confidence you have reposed in me by 
allowing me the honor of putting the plan to its practical test, 7 
remain, your obedient servant, George H. Hepworth.” 

This report abundantly shows that the work under way was con- 
cerned chiefiy with the agricultural needs of the region during the 
current crop year. The matter of negro education, which was of 
surpassing importance, is without mention in the repert, for that 
great and difficult work awaited an abler and more patient head and 
hand in the following year. 
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JAPANESE CONFUCIANISM 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


MONG the color-prints by the exquisite master, Hiroshige, 
pA there are several which depict a tiny house of prayer, perched 
charmingly on the end of a promontory, in a little lake. But if 
Hiroshige is a notably favorite artist in the West, apparently no 
Occidentals, in descanting on him, have spoken of the historic inter- 
est of the miniature fane, which he drew so beautifully. For the 
Buddhist priest who founded it, Jiken Daishi, living at the outset 
of the seventeenth century, was a close friend of the wonderful 
statesman, Tokugawa lyeyasu. And it was their time, which wit- 
nessed the advent of Confucianism, as a force in Japanese life. On 
one occasion, Jiken was invited to go to a scholastic establishment, 
the Seido, or Hall of the Wise Men, there to uphold the merits of 
Buddhism, while another person, Hayashi Rasan, championed those 
of Confucianism. And this debate was symbolic of the epoch in 
which it occurred, the Tokugawa period (1603-1868). For it was 
an age, seething with the spirit of inquiry. 

Confucius was not the originator of the faith which bears his 
name. Inculcating an orthodox code of morality, it acknowledges 
the rule of one supreme god, which belief notwithstanding, Chinese 
‘Confucians pray to their own dead ancestors, for mundane bless- 
ings. And this montheistic and ancestral cult had obtained in China, 
fully two thousand years before the birth of Confucius, in 551 B.C. 
It is maintained, that he edited certain ancient writings; it is sup- 
posed, that he added chapters to some other things of that kind. 
There is a book, regarded as being exclusively by him; there are 
other books, which claim to give his spoken wisdom, as set down 
by his disciples. This voluminous mass of literature, part of it his- 
torical, part poetical, here concerned with divination, there with 
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morality, elsewhere with statescraft, forms the Confucian Canon. 
And there grew up around it, in China, a body of exegesis, diverse 
in the extreme, and of colossal size. 

It appears to have been towards the close of the fourth century, 
A. D., that the Japanese first heard of Confucianism, but it evoked 
slight interest with them. A hundred and fifty years thereafter, it 
had brought no step forward with the people of Nippon, from their 
primitive condition. In sharp contrast, as shown in the present writ- 
er’s former article, when Buddhism reached Japan, in the mid sixth 
century, it quickly united with the indigenous Japanese cult, Shinto. 
The dual creed, thus formed, soon became the universal one, in the 
Island Empire, straightway espousing moreover, the current civili- 
zation of the Asiatic mainland. Jt is the case that, a university being 
established in the Land of Sunrise, towards the close of the six 
hundreds, the Confucian Canon was made a part of the curriculum. 
It is the case that, about the middle of the seven hundreds, a Japa- 
nese Empress tried zealously, to popularize an item in that Canon, 
the Book of Filial Piety. Nevertheless, the University was but a 
tiny affair; and the popularizing of a book was scarcely possible, 
since, as yet no printed volumes were produced in Japan. The inau- 
guration, in 1192, of the Shogunate, or military dictatorship, which 
presently became the real governing factor, the crown devolving 
into a shadow of authority, was followed ere long by a marked 
development in printing. In 1317 there was published, Sanken Itch 
Sho, or the Union of the Three Wisdoms, in which book a Japanese 
Buddhist priest, Dairen, sought to harmonize the teachings of Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, together with those of the latter’s chief 
rival in China, Taoism. But if the publication of this work demon- 
strates, that liberal thought was not unknown in Nippon in the four- 
teenth century, it was no written word, but a series of strange hap- 
penings, which brought Confucianism its titanic vogue in the Toku- 
gawa period. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries settled in large numbers in Japan. Owing to 
the ceaseless baronial wars, there was harrowing privation with the 
commonalty. People were therefore ready to listen to a novelty, 
and literally thousands became Christians. Certain Japanese nobles 
tried, to coerce their tenants into accepting the Western religion. 
For the tyrants felt that, if Christianity grew omnipresent, in the 
estates they personally owned, this would bring commerce between 
those domains, and the Portuguese possessions in the Orient. And 
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this commerce would yield wealth, for the nobles at issue. When, 
in 1562, Oda Nobunaga set out, to pacify the land by armed force, 
he saw well that a backing of many swords was at disposal, with 
the Christian nobles, and he enlisted them in his service. But the 
pacification he achieved was only a lull, in the storm of internecine 
strife. And now there went forth the tale, that the Christian mis- 
sionaries were plotting, to facilitate a naval invasion. Who would 
save the Land of Sunrise from wars at home and peril from abroad? 

No doubt, the curiously sad nature of his childhood was partly 
the thing, which engendered in Tokugawa Iyeyasu the habit of 
thought. For he grew up, homeless, motherless, during twelve years 
a boy hostage, which circumstances were due to his father having 
suffered a reverse in the baronial wars. Ona morning in 1600 two 
armies gathered at Sekigahara, not far from Kyoto, one army being 
nearly twice the size of the other. But how should the men of the 
smaller dread defeat, when their general was Iyeyasu? And as 
evening approached, his clarions sang triumph. Some of his fol- 
lowers, hastening to congratulate him, spoke of the wealth which 
would be his, since surely all Nippon lay in his hand, as it were. He 
replied that he cared nothing for riches, nor personal glory ; declared 
that his sole dream was the welfare of the Japanese people. He 
added memorable counsel: “After a victory, tighten the strings of 
your helmet.” And the night came down. 

A myriad questions must have surged through the mind of 
the brilliant leader, as gloom enveloped the battlefield. If the civil- 
izing spell of Buddhism, huge as that spell was, had not brought 
immunity from baronial strife, what moral force could be discov- 
ered, conducive to a central government of enduring stability, a gov- 
ernment which should break forever, the turbulence of the feudal 
lords? It is the easier to imagine the great soldier pondering thus, 
for he was a man of wide reading. Once, prior to Sekigahara, he 
had heard that, near his camp, there was resident a scholar who, 
having begun life as a Buddhist priest, had renounced Buddhism 
and was eliciting attention as an exponent of Confucianism, On 
that occasion, Iyeyasu had expressed a desire to make the acquain- 
tance of this person, Fujiwara Seikwa (1561-1619). And scarcely 
was the signal fray of 1600 over when the triumphant soldier be- 
sought the ex-priest to come and expound the Chinese cult. But 
when the lecture was about to begin, it was noticed that the general 
wore his ordinary clothing. “The wisdom of the Chinese sages 
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demands ceremonial robes,” was Seikwa’s cutting remark. And 
Iyeyasu went humbly to change his raiment! 

Yedo, nowadays called Tokio, was chosen seat of Shogunal rule, 
when the victor of Sekigahara was appointed Shogun in 1603, and 
the office made hereditary with his family, the Tokugawa. Scholar- 
ship had waned sadly in the long storms preceding this event. Of 
the old university-of early Buddhist times, all that remained was 
sundry academic titles which passed from father to son in various 
families. Iyeyasu therefore started at Yedo, a college for young 
Samurai, or men of the military caste, a band of which swordsmen 
each noble had the right to have in his service. It was this college 
which acquired the name Seido, the place being a direct ancestor 
of the present Imperial University. The Confucian Canon was 
from the first, the staple, in fact the dominating thing in the cur- 
riculum at the Seido; it continued to have that position in the learn- 
ing imparted there till the end of the Tokugawa period. Seikwa’s 
pupil, Hayashi Rasan (1583-1657), was nominated principal of the 
new educational institute by Iyevasu. And it was the great soldier 
personally who organized the debate there in which the Buddhist, 
Jiken Daishi, confronted the Confucian, Hayashi. With the latter. 
as with Jiken, the Shogun formed an intimacy, and he remained very 
cordial towards Seikwa, despite that scholar’s rudeness to him above 
mentioned. But with all his interest in Confucianism, Iyeyasu was 
a member of the Buddhist church, and expressed a wish that his 
descendants should never leave its fold. What was it, in the Con- 
fucian Canon which he desired to impress on the young men of the 
military aristocracy, the governing class? 

In contrast to Buddhism, primarily concerned with teaching peo- 
ple how to win salvation in the hereafter, Confucianism says noth- 
ing about the life after death. And, with the Chinese expositors 
of their national cult, it was common to assail Buddhism for its 
want of practicality. Where, they would ask, are its rules for the 
manipulation of the state? Confucius saw, in the perfect family, 
with parents tending the children, and children obeying the parents. 
a picture in miniature of the perfect country. And in consonance with 
preaching the excellence of filial piety, the sage and his exegetists 
descanted on the need of unswerving fealty with people to govern- 
ment. But the duty of the governors, towards the governed, was 
also expatiated on by the philosophers, and their conception of the 
divine right of kings was notably sane. The Emperors of China, 
they would say, give proof of holding a charge from God, only so 
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long as they rule for the benefit of the realm. Kings exist for the 
nation, not the nation for Kings. The Chinese expositors would 
enlarge on the desirability of each individual thinking of the com- 
mon good first, his own second. He should always be ready to 
sacrifice his personal interests for those of the majority. And of 
Confucius himself it is told that, challenged to name in a single word 
a force which would keep everything right, he answered, Reciprosity. 
The Buke Shohatto, or Statutes for the Military Caste, is sometimes 
thought to be of Iyeyasu’s own composing; in the opinion of seem- 
ingly all japanese biographers of Hayashi Rasan, he had much to 
do with compiling the code; the surmise is tenable, since that out- 
standing Confucian was secretary to Iyeyasu, besides head of the 
Seido. And, apart from containing definite citing of the Confucian 
Canon as an authority, the Shohatto is rich, on page after page, in 
memories of Confucian literature in general. It.represents an en- 
deavor to give Japan the reciprocal regime, which the thinkers of 
China had upheld as the ideal one. 

If crime abounds in the country, the Shogunal government is 
to blame, says the Shohatto characteristically. It is the duty of the 
Shogunate, to preserve tranquillity throughout the land. If a man 
drinks and gambles, the point to be inquired about is, whether he 
was taught these actions are wrong, and if he was not so taught, 
those responsible for his education ought to be penalized. Expand- 
ing on the need of finding for government posts, men of integrity 
and wisdom, the code duly inveighs against such nobles as oppress 
the common people. But it holds that, if a samurai receives offence 
from a commoner, the former is entitled himself to punish the 
offender. The samurai, however, should he be most severely dealt 
with by the government, should he be convicted of going forth with- 
out his sword, badge of his caste, he should never forget, that his 
sword is the very soul of a gentleman. 

This last comment in the Statutes is remarkably iment ie 
Iyeyasu appears to have marked clearly that, would he strengthen 
the central government, would he create towards it that fealty which 
Confucianism advocated, the reform movement must be led by the 
nobles and their men-at-arms. The Statesman saw that there must 
be heightened with the military aristocracy the sense of honor. They 
must be taught that, even as they had the privilege to go armed, 
they must show themselves worthy of it, setting to the other classes 
an example of fine manly conduct. In a little, the great Shogun 
might well congratulate himself, on the results of his various meas- 
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ures since Sekigahara. Through his pacification of Nippon, pros- 
perity was dawning for the masses. And meanwhile, the ruler had 
shown amply that he was anything but prejudiced against the Occi- 
dent. He had sent a young compatriot to Italy, there to study West- 
ern civilization, and bring home a report; he had allowed British 
and Dutch merchants to settle in Japan, and the Shogun had per- 
sonally won the friendship of a British seaman, Will Adams. But 
now, there went forth again the terrifying story about the Christian 
missionaries trying to facilitate a naval invasion. Had he labored 
in vain, Iyeyasu may have asked himself, to set his beloved country 
in order? Convinced that a dynamic move was needful, he sternly 
interdicted the profession of the Occidental faith, and he ordered 
all the foreign churchmen to leave Nippon instantly, at peril of 
death. The third Tokugawa Shogun, Iyemitsu, made of the Island 
Empire a very hermit. He ejected the European traders ; he closed 
the seaports to Western commerce, and he absolutely forebade Japa- 
nese to go abroad. There were still many people, however, who 
clung to Christianity, and there was launched against them a har- 
rowing persecution. How should this sad event fail to quicken the 
philosophic bias which had been heralded by Fujiwara Seikwa in 
turning from Buddhism to Confucianism ? | 

It was through feeling the need of a foil to Christianity that, as 
told in the present writer’s former article, the Tokugawa Shogunate 
demanded that every mature Japanese male should be on the mem- 
bership roll of some Buddhist temple. Accordingly, although Con- 
fucius was canonized in Japan with the name of Bunseno, and 
although there was placed in the Seido an image of him, to which 
his admirers paid obeisance, Confucianism never became an actual 
church in the Land of Sunrise. It never had a priesthood there, 
and was simply a force, which moulded the thought of the country. 
It could scarcely have become a church there, since the ancestral 
worship, which is a salient part of the Chinese cult, was also a part 
of Japanese Buddhism, having acquired this from the old creed of 
Nippon, Shinto. Iyemitsu granted revenues to the Seido, and soon 
in divers places, other than Yedo, there were philosophers who 
gathered youths around them, and instructed them in the Confucian 
Canon. In the course of the Tokugawa period, upwards of twenty 
men gained wide repute by such expounding. Most of them were 
likewise writers on the Chinese religion, and several of them openly 
criticised Buddhism. Ere long, a stupendous mass of literature had 
grown up in Japan around the ancient sacred books of China. Tf 
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the pages of the Japanese exegetists are often crytic a splendid pas- 
sion for learning was shown by a number of these men. And it 
illustrates well, on the one hand, the mental activity of their epoch, 
on the other hand, the rigor of the anti-Western policy, that the 
fourth Tokugawa Shogun, coming to power in 1651, found cause to 
issue an edict against the translating of any books from European 
tongues. 

Not Buddhism alone, but also Taoism, was assailed by the 
Chinese Confucians. For they were worshippers of hard logic, 
whereas Lac Tsu, the alleged founder of Taoism, inculcated an 
idealistic charity as of Jesus Christ. “Recompense injury with kind- 
ness,” said Lao Tsu. And Confucius being asked what he thought 
of the doctrine, he answered with the logic his compatriots were 
afterwards to extol: “Recompense kindness with kindness, injury 
with justice.” In the Book of Rites, an item in the Confucian Canon, 
it is claimed as just, to avenge the death of a father or brother. 
And, in Japan, this conception of filial piety and justice became only 
too prevalent in the Tokugawa age. Long before, namely in the 
twelfth century, two brothers names Soga waged a victorious ven- 
detta on the assassin of their father. And early in Tokugawa days, 
there was inaugurated a festival to keep fresh the memory of the 
brothers, with what was viewed as their excellent and dutiful action. 

In the Confucian expositions of Fujiwara Seikwa, it is held that 
a samurai should always be ready to testify his devotion to his lord, 
even unto death. Hayashi Rasan harps on the fineness of loyalty, 
without saying explicitly what he signifies by the word. In the 
Confucian discussions of a later writer, Yamaga Soko (1622-1685), 
who was a pupil of Rasan, Seikwa’s sentiments above-named are 
echoed. And, imbued with the Confucian notion of justice, Soko 
writes lengthily on how a samuraz should act, in wreaking vengeance 
on one, who has wronged the noble whom the samurai serves. The 
man-at-arms should disguise himself, should craftily study the ways 
of the enemy, should lie in wait for him till a fit hour for striking, 
In the Occident there is familiar the story, The Forty-seven Ronin, 
about a band of warriors who, exacting the penalty of death from 
a person, who had insulted him whose liegemen they were, then dis- 
embowelled themselves. And this story is based on veritable events, 
which occurred in 1701-03. The leader of the vengeful, Oishi 
Yoshio (1659-1703), had studied the Confucian Canon under none 
other than Yamaga Soko. And, in his gory exploit, Oishi employed 
the very tactics which his preceptor had written about! 
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It was perhaps inevitable that in Japan, feudalistic, her gov- 
ernor’s swordsmen, the Confucian Canon should bring forth a fruit, 
somewhat other from that which it yielded in China, industrial, her 
rulers owing their posts to having passed scholastic examinations. 
It was perhaps inevitable that in the Sunrise Land the extolling of 
filial piety, reckoned by the Chinese Confucians the golden virtue, 
should engender the related element, loyalty. For remember, and 
be this emphasized, Oishi and his band acted in accordance with 
a lofty sense of duty and honor. And not these men only, but 
others of the samurai caste, manifested towards the feudal lords 
they served, a nobly sacrificial loyalty. A cult, whose originators 
exalted the logical, and scouted the idealistic, fostered in Nippon 
something illogical yet extraordinary beautiful. Iyeyasu had not 
acted in vain when he worked to make the Confucian Canon the 
staple of education with the military aristocracy. Seikwa had not 
written in vain a remarkable passage, in which he pointed out that 
“learning is of value, only in so far as it creates character.” 

The material prosperity which Iyeyasu had brought by giving 
stability to the central government was anything but swept away 
by the anti-Western or hermit policy. The veneration for loyalty 
on the part of samurai to his chief, was largely the moral force 
which underlay the social fabric in the Tokugawa period. Its popu- 
lar literature demonstrates that the commoners bowed before the 
merit, enthusiastically admiring samurai fidelity. Observe, too, in 
1783, when there was much distress owing to a volcanic eruption, 
a noted Confucian expositor, Kameda Hosai, parted with the most 
precious of all things to a scholar, his library, so that he might dis- 
tribute money to the distressed. This was merely one of a num- 
ber of generous acts, by outstanding exponents of the Confucian 
Canon in Nippon. They endeavored to practice the orthodox vir- 
tues they wrote about; they made sacrifice for their parents. They 
illustrated true filial piety, instead of the sanguinary thing, mistaken 
for it by votaries of the Soga brothers. 

It is customary with Japanese historians to divide their bygone 
Confucians into sundry schools or groups. In 1790, so various had 
become the ideas of the apostles of the Chinese cult, that the Shogun 
Tyenari made an abortive attempt to prohibit the teaching of any 
code of philosophy. save what this ruler called Shushi. This is the 
Japanese version of the name of the Chinese sage. Chu Hi (1130- 
1200). He was of those Confucians who notably upheld fealty to 
government . and this explains why the Shogunate favcred his writ- 
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mgs on the Canon. A distinction with Chu was that he was very 
explicit about the riddle of the universe, explaining that in nature 
there existed two forces, an active and a passive, which united, 
whence out of chaos was born cosmos. Of the Shushi school were 
Seikwa and Rasan, the latter being a doubly significant figure, in 
that he wrote a book about Christianity. He assaulted it fiercely, 
quite misunderstanding it, his main trouble being the first text in 
the Book of Genesis! Another group of Japanese Confucians are 
known as the Classicists, concerned as they were more with the 
Canon itself than with the interminable Chinese essays on it, and 
of this group was ¥Yamaga Soko The Oyomei was the designation 
of still another band, the name being that whereby the Japanese 
spoke of the Chinese writer, Wang Yang Ming (1472-1528). With 
his writings as their authority, they put a democratic construction 
on ‘the Confucian Canon. Of the Oyomei set was Kumazawa Ban- 
zan (1619-1691), who declaimed noisily against the nobles being 
allowed to maintain armed retainers, who did no work. An Oyomei 
man was Okumiya Zosai (1811-1876), who had the boldness to 
express something of friendship towards Christianity. Nor did the 
democrats prove themselves a clawless dragon, for among them 
was Saigo Takamori (1827-1877), who played a leading part in 
subverting the Shogunal rule in 1868. And this event, being fol- 
lowed by the complete opening of Japan to Occidentals, soon 
brought the books of Western thinkers into the country. 

At first the Japanese philosophers studied their Confucian Canon 
exclusively in the Chinese original. The thing was read aloud at 
the Seido, the purport of page after page being told to the audience. 
It was through his precocity in learning Chinese that Hayashi Rasan 
first elicited his fame. And it was not till the nineteenth century 
that the sacred Chinese volumes were printed in Japanese. If the 
Confucians of Nippon are deeply memorable, as symbols of the 
tense intellectual vitality of their time, perhaps the prime interest 
which attaches to Japanese Confucianism, is that the faith helped a 
brilliant legislator to serve his country. It assisted him in forming, 
after a time of chaos, a government which had sound stability for 
close on three hundred years. Many centuries will elapse ere yet 
the name of Iyeyasu shall have passed from the cognizance of some 
among those 


“Who bear the burden of the pride of thought.” 


EMPIRICISM AND PHILOSOPHIC METHOD 
PROFESSOR DEWEY’S VIEWS 


BY VICTOR S, YARROS 


OME two or three years ago, in a stimulating volume of essays 
ae Critical Realism, one of the more polemical contributors to 
the symposium attacked the philosophy of Prof. John Dewey and 
pointed sut that one could not determine whether that eminent Prag- 
matist was an idealist or realist. The critic added that Professor 
Dewey’s appeal to “experience” was of little significance, since “only 
God knew what the Pragmatists meant by experience.” 

It must be admitted that the impartial bystander found consider- 
able point or force in those complaints. Professor Dewey had not 
up to that time made sufficiently clear what his full definition of 
experience was, nor what his neutrality toward the belligerents in 
the renewed warfare between neo-idealism and neo-realism impliea, 
or how it was justified. 

In the more elaborate and solid series of lectures on philosophy, 
entitled “Experience and Nature,’ recently given by Professor 
Dewey on the Paul Carus Foundation, however, legitimate doubts 
are set at rest, questions of acute critics indirectly but satisfactorily 
answered, and ambiguities cleared up. Professor Dewey, unfor- 
tunately, is at times unnecessarily involved and heavy; the lighter 
touch and the simpler style of his Reconstruction in Philosophy or 
his Human Nature and Conduct would have made his new and im- 
portant work profitable to thousands of lay students of contempo- 
rary thought whom highly technical language may intimidate and 
discourage. But the attentive and earnest reader will find the vol- 
ume rich, pregnant, deep and well worthy of the intellectual effort 
it requires. 

The prcsent writer intends to devote two or three short papers 
to Professor Dewey’s mature exposition of his philosophy and to 
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make certain comments upon some of his propositions or conclu- 
sions. The first lecture, devoted to the question of method in a phil- 
osophy which claims to be rational and scientific, is so fundamental 
and so important that it will be treated here as an independent essay. 

Professor Dewey is a frank champion of the empirical method. 
Not because he finds it to be superior to any other, but because, as 
he has little difficulty in showing, there really is no other method 
available ta philosophy. Those schools which reject empiricism rea- 
son in a vacuum, as it were; they arrive nowhere and do not even 
make a start. The schools which half-heartedly or inconsistently 
adopt empiricism become sterile and rhetorical at the precise point 
at which empiricism is dropped or ignored. 

The empirical method, says Professor Dewey, involves a con- 
scious, bold repudiation of two bad traditions in philosophy. In the 
first place, the empiricist appeals to universal hunian experience, . 
and does not claim “a private access to truth.” Indeed, “the final 
issue of empirical method,” writes Professor Dewey, “is whether 
the guide and standard of belief and conduct lies within or without 
the shareable situation of life.” The mystic has his claims, but he 
offers no guide or standard; he offers nothing “shareable,” and no 
tests can be applied to exclusive “psychical” possessions. The em- 
piricist works in the open with the materials supplied by life and by 
verifiable facts. He does not turn his back on common sense; he 
seeks to enrich, organize and aid common sense. 

In the second place, the empiricist scorns “loaded dice.” By this 
Professor Dewey means that the empiricist does not beg the ques- 
tion, does not frame premises which assume the very thing that is to 
be proved; he does not flout or violate the requirements of logical 
procedure; he does not ask you to embark with him on a journey 
with a set of alleged ultimates, or alleged irreducible elements, which 
condemn the whole discussion to futile word-play. 

The empiricist, then, builds upon experience. But what does the 
term “experience” mean in philosophy? Professor Dewey’s answer 
is startling enough. He is content to accept the definition of the 
average practical man. Why make a mystery of a perfectly plain 
and intelligible affair? The trouble with too many philosophers 
has been precisely this—that they have indulged in unnecessary mys- 
tification and either laboriously solved unreal problems, problems 
no one ever encounters in science or in life, or else have offered 
purely verbal solutions of very real and disturbing problems. Now, 
there is nothing about the term experience that troubles the reason- 
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able layman. He knows what he means by such phrases as business 
experience, legal experience, esthetic experience, and he expects you 
to know it. Experience means working, trading, dealing with men 
and things, suffering, enjoying, reading, thinking, dreaming, waking, 
and the like. “Experience,” in Professor Dewey’s words, “is politi- 
cal, religious, industrial, intellectual, esthetic, mine, yours.” It is 
not limited to what the Gradgrinds call “hard facts”; ideas, fancies, 
impulses resisted, impulses yielded to, fears felt and overcome, in- 
ward struggles, self-reproaches, all these things are as real as houses, 
bridges, food to be eaten, clothes to be worn, money to spend or 
to save. 

The difference between the common sense notion of experience 
and that of the scientific, philosophic thinker is a difference of 
degree. The narrower the life, the more elementary the education, 
the smaller is the quantity of cne’s experience. We all know that 
persons who study, read, travel, look through telescopes and micro- 
scopes, visit museums and institutes and zoological gardens, have 
more experience than the uncultured, ignorant, provincial persons 
possess. We all know that where the ordinary man sees a round 
and smooth table, and asserts rightly that he sees such a table, the 
man of science is aware that the same table is neither round nor 
smooth. But we have no quarrel with the layman; the scientist 
merely point out that, if you look at the table through certain spec- 
tacles, you will realize that it is not really round or smooth. And 
the layman will be convinced by the demonstratiom and be grateful 
for it. He will observe, without knowing that he is pragmatic, that, 
to all intents and purposes, and functionally speaking, the table was 
round and smooth, but that indubitably from the viewpoint of sci- 
ence, it was deficient in both of those qualities. The man’s experience 
will have been enlarged. 

Professor Dewey insists that philosophy loses nothing and gains 
everything by taking experience for its foundation and guidance. 
Of course, as he stops to explain, no science, and therefore, no phil- 
osophy, can take all experience for its province. Experience is all- 
inclusive ; the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, the planets are 
severally parts of our experience. So is the past of our planet and 
of organic and other lite. Science selects, as art does. each science 
deals with a section of the field of experience and seeks to iilumi- 
nate it. Philosophy cannot hope to escape the limitations of human 
thought or of science, and, therefore, must select, classify, exclude 
and interpret. Well, select what; execlude what; interpret what? 
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This question is pertinent and even crucial. Professor Dewey 
does not blink it or underestimate its significance. His answer is 
significant and big with consequences. Here it is, in his own words: 
“. . . In some sense, all philosophy is a branch of morals. 

“Our constant and inalienable concern is with good and bad, 
prosperity and failure, and hence with choice. We are constructed 
to think in terms of value, of bearing upon welfare. The ideal of 
welfare varies, but the influence in it is pervasive and inescapable. 
In a vital, though not the conventional, sense, all men think with 
a moral bias and concern, the ‘immoral’ man as truly as the righteous 
man; wicked and just men being characterized by bents toward dif- 
ferent kind of things regarded as good.” 

Professor Dewey’s meaning is clear—philosophy seeks to give 
men understanding and wisdom in order to enable them to choose 
that which is ethically good, lovely and desirable—that which con- 
duces to abundant life and to the greatest possible rational happi- 
ness. But philosophy does not know what is good when it sets out 
on its quest; it should beware of its bias and refrain from making 
“eulogistic predicates” or tacit estimates. It should not use such 
terms as “permanence, real essence, totality, order, unity” to de- 
scribe the foundations of a given system; these terms, and others 
like them, are terms of self-praise. The philosopher may have 
unity, permanence, order, etc., for his objectives, but he must not 
claim them as implicit in his postulates, for in that case he has noth- 
ing left to demonstrate and, besides, he naively repudiates the only 
rational method of demonstration. The bias in the philosopher’s 
mind is inevitable but he must be on his guard against it. Profes- 
sor Dewey has no use for any “will-to-believe” in philosophy. 

But Mr. Dewey has still another answer to the objection that, 
to take all experience for one’s province, is to suffer from an em- 
barrassment of riches, to lack standards, to lose one’s self in a jun- 
gle of disconnected facts, perceptions and emotions. This other 
answer is somewhat difficult to grasp, though the thought, once 
grasped, is clear and sound. It is, briefly, this—that the term expe- 
rience as used by empirical philosophy designates not alone stuff, 
subject-matter, to sum total of things experienced, but also a method. 
To think constantly of experience, in the human sense, is to escape 
all sorts of snares. Thus it prevents the empirical philosopher from 
accepting as primitive, original, simple distinctions that are the result 
of reflection, study and experience. It also warns one against the 
confusion between characteristics of objects viewed in a certain 
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light, or organized in a certain way, and the so-called “reality” or 
essence of the object, no matter what its form or mode of organiza- 
tion. Finally, it tells us that we must begin with things in their be- 
wildering entanglements rather than with arbitrary simplifications. 
To realize the value of the method of experience is to understand 
that there is no such a thing as a “problem of knowledge” in a pecu- 
liar sense. Knowledge itself is and must be experienced. On this 
point, Professor Dewey must be quoted lengthily. He writes: 

“A problem of knowledge in general is, to speak brutally, non- 
sense. For knowledge itself is one of the things we empirically 
have. While skepticism may be in place at any time about any spe- 
cific intellectual belief and conclusion, in order to keep us on the 
alert, to keep us inquiring and curious, skepticism as to the things 
which we have and are is impossible. No one ever frankly engaged 
in it. Its pretentiousness is concealed, however, by the failure to 
distinguish between objects of knowledge where doubt is legitimate, 
since they are matters of classification and interpretation, of theory, 
and things which are directly had. 

“A man may doubt whether he has measles, because measles is 
an intellectual term, a classification; but he cannot doubt what he 
empirically has—not, as has so often been asserted, because he has 
an immediately certain knowledge of it, but because zt ts not a mat- 
ter of knowledge at all; not an intellectual affair, not an affair of 
truth or falsity, certitude or doubt, but one of existence.” 

There must be something, in other words, present in experience, 
something that may be recalled later, pointed to in reflection, acted 
upon, before there can be subject-matter or objective for knowledge. 
A may says to himself or to a friend: “There is something the mat- 
ter with me.” Here is the primary and immediate stuff. Some- 
thing is given, and it is irreducible. The man may not know what 
his ailment is; he may not know its name, its cause or its course 
and proper treatment. Those things science must tell him, if it can, 
or philosophy, if it can. But to deny the given something is to com- 
mit intellectual suicide. 

And here we strike the question Professor Dewey’s critics have 
asked concerning his position in the old-but-ever-new controversy 
between idealism and realism—namely, whether he is a neo-idealist 
or a neo-realist. His answer is definite and lucid. The empirical 
method and the empirical philosophy are realistic, but in the un- 
sophisticated sense of that term, the term of common sense. Says 
Professor Dewey: 
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“Things are first acted toward, suffered; and it is for the things 
themselves, as they are followed up, to tell, by their own traits, 
whether they are subjective or objective. . . . Practically, the dis- 
tinction drawn between subjective and objective, personal and in. 
personal, is of immense importance, but for theory it falls within a 
continuous world of events. . . . Rolitical institutions, the house- 
hold arts, technologies, embodied objective events long before sci- 
ence and philosophy arose. Political experience deals with barriers, 
mountains, rivers, seas, forests and plains. Men fight for these 
things ; for them they exercise jurisdiction, fight and rebel. Being 
and having, exercising and suffering such things as these exist in 
the open and public world.” 

That “open and public world” is not a dream, and no rational 
person really thinks it is. No one certainly is a skeptic for any 
purpose other than so-called philosophical, and Professor Dewey 
sees no reason or rhyme in isolating philosophy and putting before 
it problems that have no real meaning, no relation to behavior, no 
possibility of scientific or practical treatment. 

Let it be understood, however, that Professor Dewey is not 
bound to contend that the question whether the world we know is a 
reality or an illusion, a fact or an idea, is not a legitimate one for 
any set of thinkers to take up and endeavor to solve. What he is 
concerned to emphasize and establish is the proposition that the 
controversy between the realists and idealists 1s not a philosophic 
controversy. Just as the politician, the moralist, the educator, the 
soldier, the engineer, the physician, the artist ignore that contro- 
versy and rightly ignore it, so should the scientific and the empirical 
philosopher serenely ignore it. His business is with the world in 
which we all live, suffer, rejoice, build, destroy, co-operate and 
quarrel. What would the advocate of prison reform, or the strenu- 
ous opponent of capital punishment say to the metaphysician or 
philosopher who should ridicule his efforts, his sacrifices, his whole 
appeal, on the ground that the world was, or might be, nothing but 
an illusion, a fancy, an idea in his brain? What would a nation at- 
tacked by an enemy say to the philosopher who should urge it to 
remain passive and calm on the ground that the enemy, the machine 
guns, the bombing planes, the battleships, the poison gas are only 
“ideas”? 

Well, Professor Dewey maintains that the controversy between 
idealism and realism is about as empty, irrelevant and absurd to the 
true philosopher as it is to the statesman, ethical leader, reformer, 
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lawmaker, or lover of beauty. The issues of philosophy are either 
significant and vital, or else they are not issues at all. 

One can imagine Professor Dewey saying to the idealists, or to 
the sophisticated realists, for that matter: “I might agree with you 
as to the ultimate issues, as you are pleased to call them, but pray do 
not drag any such issues into she discussion of the methods, objec- 
tives and mission of philosophy. As philosophers we take certain 
things as given, or for granted, and existence is one of those things. 
Experience, not in any occult, peculiar, “subjective” sense, but in 
the ordinary sense is another of the given things. We face life as 
it is, with its terrible problems. We must help the men and women 
to solve those problems. If we cannot offer any help, we are bank- 
rupt. If we cannot expect ever to be of use to struggling, groping 
humanity, then we are worse than bankrupt, for there is no hope of 
future solvency. We had better shut up shop and retire from a 
business so flat, unprofitable and futile. 

We have summarized and attempted to interpret Profeégsor 
Dewey’s introductory lecture. His position being clear and his 
critics being silent, at least for the moment, we shall next ask what 
Professor Dewey has to say in the volume under consideration of 
the essential business of philosophy, and of the metes and bounds 
of the philosophic province. Here, too, there are objectors and 
critics to deal with. The present writer has already shown in a 
paper in The Open Court (Oct., 1923) that he does not regard 
Professor Dewey’s definition and delimitation of philosophy as quite 
satisfactory. We must see, however, what light the new and serious 
work throws on this initial and pivotal question. Method is indeed 
“important to science, to art and to philosophy, but method implies 
a problem conceived and formulated, a goal or objective. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY 


BY EDWARD BRUCE HILL 


ELIGIO, the word from which the modern word “religion” 

comes, means, as is generally known, respect for the gods. 
The religious man, in the classical sense, was he who showed them 
respect and reverence. 

The word has not greatly changed in passing over into modern 
speech, in meaning any more than in form. The religious man is 
still he who respects and loves God, who seeks to please Him and 
takes pleasure, or, at any rate is scrupulous, in His worship, avoids 
impiety and profanity, is reverent, and observes carefully all such 
rules and ceremonies as in whatever form he has adopted them, 
show his submission to and sense of dependence on Him. 

Owing to our changed conception of God, by which He has 
become a morally and ethically good Being, we expect now other 
things also from a religious man. We expect him to be ethically 
good, because we consider the service of God to include this, and 
we look to see in one who, ceremonially and by formal acts, shows 
himself religious, conduct which ethically is such as we should 
consider in accordance with morality, which we have come to con- 
sider the will of God. 

But this ethical conduct is still not a part of religion, or is so 
only in a secondary or derivative way. Religion, in itself, is con- 
cerned only with pleasing God. He may be pleased by certain cere- 
monial observances, he may be pleased by right conduct, but from 
the standpoint of religion both things belong to the same class. With 
right conduct, as right conduct, religion has nothing to do. It is 
only when right conduct is considered as an obedience to God’s 
will and as an action taken with a view to pleasing Him, that it 
comes within the scope of religion at all. Whenever gods have 
been (as has often been the case) without any particular moral 
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character, religion has not concerned itself with conduct in an ethi- 
cal sense. That has been left in the domain of philosophy and 
morals; a domain, under such circumstances, wholly foreign to that 
of religion. 

Morality on the other hand has no natural relation to God. It 
involves only the relation between men, and the right conduct of 
men to each other. Acts in the highest degree reprehensible from 
the religious point of view may be indifferent, or even laudable. 
morally, while acts which violate every principle of morality may 
be indifferent or even meritorious when viewed from the standpoint 
of religion. Thus atheism or blasphemy, for example, are indiffer- 
ent morally, though among the worst of religious offences, while 
such acts as the massacres described in the Book of Joshua, while 
horrifying to the moral sense are, religiously, highly laudable. 

The essence of religion is to please God, whatever be the con- 
duct which will have that result. The essence of morality is to act 
ethically. If the two principles agree in prescribing or approving 
certain conduct, the agreement is purely fortuitous. Religion cares 
nothing for the ethical character of the act, so long as it will be 
pleasing to God; morality cares nothing for the will of God with 
respect to it, so long as it is ethically right. 

Ethics or morality has always labored under one great difficulty. 
the lack of a sanction. Admitting that certain conduct is morally 
right, and admitting, also, that certain other conduct is morally 
wrong, still why should the former be followed and the latter 
avoided? Many attempts have been made to answer this question 
and all have failed. The most generally received answer at the 
present time is that God commands ethical conduct and will punish 
unethical conduct. That does, indeed, afford the needed sanction, 
but it changes the nature of morality and makes it only a subdivision 
of religion. Wé are to do right, not because it is right, but because 
God commands it. Morally right conduct, then, is a phase of re- 
spect for God, and stands with attendance at public worship, Sun- 
day observance, or any other like formal acts. 

Without any sanction and without any answer to the question 
stated in the last paragraph, morality has more than held its own. 
The sense of right and wrong, however arising, and upon whatever 
it may be based, with or without religious belief and regardless 
of the particular nature of that religious belief, where any is to 
be found, has in general been men’s guide and tends constantly to 
become so to a greater degree. Imperfect as it is, has been and 
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must be, it is nevertheless based upon a feeling of obligation to the 
rest of mankind, and of distinction between right and wrong con- 
duct which there is a duty to observe. No doubt it is undergoing 
constant modification as to its classification of certain conduct or 
its judgment of certain acts. Dependent for its being upon enlight- 
enment and social development, and varying as these vary, it keeps 
pace, for the mass of the community, with these, and represents at 
any given time, inevitably, the state of general feeling. 

This sense of right and wrong is the most valuable social asset 
of the community. It can be satisfied, in each individual, only by 
conduct which is in accord with the standards of the time. It may 
be said, in a sense, to need no sanction, for it imposes itself upon 
the individual and its elevation and force increase with his enlight- 
enment. Well-founded or not, subject to a theoretically adequate 
sanction or not, it is powerful and effective and is the only efficient 
means by which social conditions are maintained in a tolerable state 
or are improved. Upon it all teachers of higher morality must rest, 
and by and through it alone can progress in the direction of a better 
life be made. Without minute examinations as to its source or 
validity, it must be taken into account as the one vital force upon 
which we can rely for the advancement of the race. 

That we may utilize this force to the utmost we must strengthen 
it as far as possible. We must make it felt by men’s consciences 
to the fullest extent. We must do all that in us lies to make it the 
sole criterion of conduct, to enlighten it by the highest moral ideas, 
and to set every possible obstacle in the way of those evasions of 
the obligaticns which it imposes to which men are so prone. Its 
power is already so great that few men run openly counter to it. As 
a rule men will not do what they acknowledge to themselves to 
be wrong. They must find some way of justifying to themselves 
their intentional act before they can do it. Enlightenment makes 

-the justification of a wrong act more difficult, but on the other hand 

there is a more dangerous and more subtle influence which under- 
mines the whole structure of the rule of conduct established by the 
sense of right. This influence comes from religion. 

As has been said before, religion, by setting up for morality a 
sanction in the will of God, instead of strengthening it as might, 
@ priori, have been supposed, has changed its nature and reduced 
its importance. Morally right conduct, since it has been based upon 
the will of God, becomes important only as an act which will please 
Him. While no doubt it is taken that God desires right conduct, 
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yet if He could conceivably desire wrong conduct, then the obliga- 
tion which exists to do right would become, with equal force, an 
obligation to do wrong. That is, the quality of the act has ceased 
to be important, but only the attitude of God toward it has impor- 
tance. 

So, too, the value and force of the sense of right and wrong 
is thus destroyed, and morally right conduct falls into the same class 
with acts morally indifferent, but which are supposed to please God. 
This is one of the most serious and harmful effects of the religious 
view. What conduct is in accord with the moral standards of the 
time is a matter comparatively easy of determination. Every man 
carries in himself the touchstone of his action, nor is there usually 
any considerable divergence of views upon this subject in the com- 
munity. But what conduct will please God is a very different mat- 
ter, and one far more difficult to decide. Without revelation it 
would be impossible and with revelation the door is opened so 
wide, the interpretations of texts and the claims of those who assert 
their authority to speak in His name afford so much room for dis- 
pute and uncertainty, that no satisfactory conclusion acceptable to 
all, or capable of anything resembling a demonstration, is possible. 
When once the principle that God requires or is pleased with any 
acts other than those which morality dictates has been admitted, all 
standards of conduct are gone. 

The notion that God is pleased with or requires acts as to which 
morality is silent, or which it condemns, is of course far more 
ancient than any association of morality with His will or service. 
So long as early anthropomorphism lasted, and the gods were only 
greater or more powerful lords or kings, capable of love or hate, 
having likes and dislikes similar to those of men, exacting tribute, 
obedience and respect exactly as the local earthly ruler did, no such 
association was possible. Of course, as the king, in general, pun- 
ished, and repressed crime, enforced order and protected ordinary. 
legal rights, God would probably do the same, but regard to all these 
things were not matters of service to Him. By refraining from 
crime, disorder and wronging others a man would escape punish- 
ment, but would commend himself to God only negatively. To win 
His favor, to be “a man after God’s own heart” (in the phrase of 
the Old Testament) he must be assiduous in His worship, liberal 
in his sacrifices, punctual in all of the ceremonial observances which 
marked his respect and reverence for Him. To one who sedulously 
did all this, much would be pardoned which otherwise would have 
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brought punishment. Upon one who neglected any one of them, no 
matter how moral his conduct, punishment was sure to fall. 

A striking and familiar instance which illustrates this is to be 
seen in the cases of David and Uzzah. The former’s life was cer- 
tainly marked by a course of conduct in which morality had no 
part. There are few offences which he did not commit, but he was 
devoted in his service of his God, and was beloved and blessed by 
Him accordingly. Even when he had committed an offence so 
great as to make some punishment unavoidable, Nathan announced 
that punishment to be only that he would not be permitted to build 
the temple for his God which he had intended. Uzzah committed 
(and that quite unintentionally) an act which the same God con- 
strued into one of disrespect. He was punished at once with death. 
Of course, profane history is full of such instances, but no parallel 
could illustrate better than that of David and Uzzah the wholly un- 
important character attributed to moral conduct, and the vast im- 
portance given to religious conduct in early times. 

So long, however, as morality stood by itself, it could hold its 
own. To be moral was never unpleasing to the gods(except in cer- 
tain rare cases where they wanted a man to act wrongfully, to give 
an excuse for punishing him) and so morality occupied a field by 
itself where it developed fully under the care of philosophers and 
moral teachers, who did not seek to meddle with religious affairs. 

But when the time came when God was regarded as primarily 
a moral being, when morally right conduct was supposed to be as 
necessary, or almost as necessary to please Him as religious conduct, 
and when the basis of morality was placed in the will of God, the 
downfall of morality came. No longer something by itself, of eter- 
nal and independent validity and obligation, but only a means of 
pleasing God, like the offering of sacrifices, the building of a tem- 
ple or a church or attendance at public worship, it became uncertain, 
shifting, and of doubtful obligation. 

So long as it stood by itself the answer to the question why a 
man should do or refrain from a given act was simple; it was be- 
cause he felt it to be right or wrong. When the answer was because 
God willed it or forbade it, no man could decide for himself. It 
might be morally right, but if God forbade it it must not be done; 
it might be morally wrong, but if God commanded it it must be 
done. Had not God commanded the sacrifice of Isaac, even though 
he stayed it finally as a reward for Abraham’s obedience? Had He 
not accepted the sacrifice of Jepthah’s daughter? Had He not com- 
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manded the slaughter of the Canaanites, approved the murder of 
Sisera, and in innumerable other cases commanded or blessed acts 
revolting to the moral sense? It might be, in a given case, His 
will that the prescriptions of morality should be disregarded and 
until His will was known the conduct which the inner sense of right 
and wrong most strongly approved might be precisely that which 
must not be followed. If that will could be known it must be fol- 
lowed, and however repugnant to man’s natural sense of right and 
wrong it might be, it was the infallible declaration of what he 
must do. 

Thus, in making morality spring from and be dependent upon 
the will of God, any true criterion became impossible. There was 
no longer any right or wrong. The will of God had swallowed 
them up. Ordinarily, no doubt, men might take their inner feeling 
as itself an indication of God’s will, but it was a feeble and faulty 
indication, always subject to be over-ridden by a more authoritative 
declaration. The conflict between religion and morality was thus 
established. 

For many centuries there was no doubt as to the victor in that 
conflict. Religion won. Prophets, priests, and even at a later time, 
ministers, drove unwilling sovereigns and people to acts repugnant 
to every feeling of morality and humanity by proclaiming such acts 
to be the will of God. Through all the long and dreadful series 
of religious persecutions, from the slaughter of the priests of Baal 
to the hanging of the Quakers in New England, the supposed will 
of God overrode the moral law. 

Pagan nations were less subject to the evil. Their gods were 
not necessarily perfect, nor did morality, in their view, depend 
solely upon the will of the gods. The gods might force their will 
on men, whether right or wrong, but they could not change the 
quality of their acts, and men might sometimes be laudable for brav- 
ing the anger of the gods rather than do wrong. For a Christian 
such a thing was unthinkable. Right, in their view, was what God 
commanded, wrong was what he forbade, and he who acted contrary 
to God’s will necessarily, by that fact, did wrong. 

Indeed it has been, and even now is, common to hear morality 
condemned by the clergy. Men who lead moral lives without hav- 
ing any religious belief are denounced because a morality which has 
not its source in a desire to obey God is considered of no value in 
itself, and of a nature to lead men astray. No doubt this attitude 
is due, in part, to the doctrine of justification by faith, which makes 
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morally right conduct, in itself, unimportant. This attitude towards 
morally right conduct is less prevalent than it was once. In the 
eighteenth century the deists and sceptics were almost as much de- 
nounced for their moral lives as for their doctrines. We have passed 
that stage but, in some places the remains of the old attitude are 
to be found. 


In general, at the present day however, morality has regained 
much of its ascendancy. The clergy are not now regarded as oracles 
of God, and their utterances do not rank as revelations of His will. 
While, therefore, the old vicious theory still persists, it has lost in 
this respect the power to do harm. 

Only when some misled fanatic succeeds ii persuading a rela- 
tively small band of followers that God speaks through his mouth 
do we see morality succumb to religion. Mankind in general, while 
still considering right and wrong as consisting solely in obedience 
or disobedience to the will of God, have come to regard their moral 
sense as the only declaration of that will, and so to act, in general, 
as if no such doctrine had been adopted. 

We have therefore again reached a satisfactory condition, so 
far as our moral judgments are concerned. We are not now in any 
ereat danger of thinking conduct right which our moral sense tells 
us to be wrong because we beiieve that we have some revelation of 
God’s will to the contrary. But while, on this part of the field, 
morality has-been victorious over religion, in another quarter the 
case is not the same. . 

As has been said, the essence of morality is to do right, while 
the essence of religion is to please God. If we have largely escaped 
from the danger of thinking that morally wrong conduct can ever 
please God, we have not escaped from the worse, because more prev- 
alent and far-reaching evil, of thinking that God can be pleased by 
other things as well. While morality has pretty well freed itself 
from the deadly clutch in which religion held it, it must still face it 
as an antagonist conducting the battle in another way. 


Religion primarily consisted in worship, sacrifice, the paying of 
honor to God by external acts, the pi.blic and private observance 
of the formal prescriptions of that particular form of faith which 
the particular person professed. [a this form it still persists, not 
in its pristine vigor, not holding such a sway as once it did over so 
large a portion of mankind, but nevertheless still of a very consider- 
able importance. 
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That “no man liveth and sinneth not” is so obvious as to be 
axiomatic, and hence he who would please God must frequently 
fail. Accepting morality as the will of God, in the form in which 
man’s consciousness declares it, yet no one can perfectly comply 
with that will by leading a morally perfect life. All must, to a 
greater or less degree, fail to comply with the highest moral stand- 
ards, and thus fail to comply fully with the will of God. If that 
were all, man could only bend his efforts to approaching as near 
as possible to that ideal moral perfection which he cannot actually 
attain. Only so could he hope effectually to please God. As his 
whole fate and fortune in this world and the next depend upon his 
pleasing God (leaving aside, for the present, the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith) he would have the strongest possible incentive to 
a right life. God may be expected to recognize that human weak- 
ness cannot attain perfection, and to accept an earnest, sincere and 
constant effort as the best offering which can be made. Were right 
living the only way of pleasing God, this would be the strongest of 
motives for right living, and the most powerful support of morality. 

But unfortunately religion appears to destroy, in great measure, 
all the beneficial effects of such a belief. Religion presents to man 
another mcthod of pleasing God, far easier and less repugnant to 
his tendencies. It assures him that right living is only one of the 
ways in which God may be pleased, and perhaps not the most effec- 
tual. Indeed, religion depends for its very existence upon the posi- 
tion that right living, of itself, cannot suffice; that worship, the 
observance of Sunday, taking part in organized religious observ- 
ances contributing to the support of organized religion, study of the 
Bible, and the intellectual acceptance of a great number of state- 
ments with reference to the nature of God, the origin, nature and 
destiny of man, and a host of historical occurrences are the truly 
vital things, without which mere morality is wholly unavailing. Even 
when, as is sometimes the case, morality is given an equal place 
with these other things, it 1s set no higher, and the utmost that 
religion will concede is that all these things are equally important. 

It could not be otherwise. lf morally right living were sufficient 
in itself, it would not matter whether the reason for its sufficiency 
were that this alone would please God, or something inherent in 
morality itself. In either case religion would have no reason for 
existing. Observances and acts of worship and homage which can- 
not have an effect become unimportant. Whatever a man’s purpose 
or motive, 1f an earnest effort to lead a morally right life will suf- 
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fice for his salvation, morality is all that he needs. This host of 
morally indifferent acts and beliefs cannot aid him, nor matter to 
him. These things, however, are of the very substance of religion, 
and if they were surrendered, or their unimportance admitted, re- 
ligion would have no reason to exist. 

But the maintenance of the importance of these religious mat- 
ters is harmful in the highest degree to morality. To lead a morally 
right life is hard, however easy it may be to discuss what is neces- 
sary to that end. It requires the subduing or restraining of natural 
passions and tendencies, the surrender of desires, the curbing of 
appetites, renunciation, self-abnegation, self-sacrifice. It is needless 
to point out what self-subjugation and self-control demands. We 
are all conscious of it. 

To attend public worship, however, to join a church, to repeat a 
creed, to pay out money for pew-rent or as a contribution, to accept 
dogmas, to observe Sunday to comply with any and all ordinances 
of religion, is easy. It requires little thought and little self-denial, 
and it imposes no other burden than the performance of the physical 
act. 

When, therefore, religion offers these two ways of pleasing God, 
and puts them on a par, if it does not set a higher value upon the 
morally indifferent acts, it deals a deadly blow at morality. That 
man should choose the more difficult of two courses equally open 
to him would be impossible. It would not be even rational. When 
he is told that to follow the more difficult course will be of no avail 
unless he aiso follows the other, there can be no question of what 
he will do. 

It is true that, with the return to morality which has been noted 
above, it has also been put on a parity, generally speaking, with the 
dogmas and observances of religion, but this point is largely illusory. 
In some part of his duties a man must fail. He cannot wholly com- 
ply with the will of God. But he can easily comply with those 
things announced by his religion as God’s will which have no moral 
character, and the tendency is irresistible to make formal observ- 
ances atone for moral delinquencies. It is and always has been a 
refuge for anyone who is unwilling to comply with the moral law 
that he can please God by these formal matters, and to make his 
strictness in that respect offset his looseness in the other. 

In fact, this result has followed, and it has often been a source 
of regret to persons interested in the churches, as well as a ground 
of criticism to those not so interested, that many persons who are 
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strict in the observance of what are called, and properly called, their 
“religious duties,” live lives which by no means show a high regard 
for morality, using the word in its broad sense. It has been a fre- 
quent source of criticism also by Protestants of the Catholic Church, 
that the lower classes in Catholic countries, while very devout, do 
not show a high morality (and sometimes show hardly any at all) 
in their lives. Accusations of hypocrisy, too, are often made against 
men who, while religious, are in their daily life unscruplous if not 
dishonest, znd loose if not dissolute. 

But the fact is that these criticisms. and accusations are un- 
founded, in the sense in which they are meant, as much as the 
charges of “Formalism” lavished upon the Church of England in 
the seventeenth century. No particular church is open to criticism 
more than another. The evil is inherent. Once let a man think that 
by any performance, no matter what, of any morally indifferent act. 
no matter what, he can please or propitiate God, or to any degree 
whatever make up for moral delinquencies, and he will avail himself 
of the opportunity. That is the fundamental principle upon which 
all churches are agreed; that acts of piety or religion are pleasing 
to God in the same way that a morally right life is pleasing, and 
while they differ as to the particular acts which they consider pleas- 
ing to God, those differences are not essential. The only important 
thing is that some such acts are meritorious in the sight of God. 

Nor are those people hypocrites whose life is not ethical, but 
who are strict in their religious observances. That a libertine should 
be honest, or that a dishonest man should be continent, shows no 
hypocrisy. As little does it show hypocrisy that an unscruplous 
man should be religious, unless it is clear that he is so only for the 
sake of deceiving the public. A man may be honestly pious, hon- 
estly religious, whose life is far from what a high moral sense would 
require. He may, and religion encourages him to do so, truly 
believe that by his sincere devotion he is atoning for his moral lapses. 
Indeed, if he accept the doctrine of justification by faith and reason 
logically, he could reach no other conclusion than that questions of 
morality were wholly unimportant, if only he accept sincerely that 
belief. Bui without proceeding in so severely logical a way, there 
is no reason why he should not, and in many cases he undoubtedly 
does, believe that his strictness in religion makes up for his lack 
of strictness in his moral duties. 

Thus we see that religion is the foe of morality, and this hostility 
is inevitable and irremediable. They are at war in their principles. 
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Morality only seeks morally right conduct. Religion only seeks re- 
spect, reverence, and obedience to God. While religion makes a 
morally right life one form of obedience to God, it also defines and 
enforces other forms, which it makes of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance. It cffers him who finds obedience in one form too difficult, 
a choice of other ways, far easier and equally efficient. It con- 
demns the good man who does not believe, quite as much as the bad 
man who does sincerely believe and is faithful to his religious duties. 
Therefore it depresses the value of morality and offers a more easily 
earned salvation. Morality can offer nothing to offset this. Salva- 
tion is not her business, and of God she knows nothing. She only 
knows that cne thing is right and another is wrong, that the one 
should be followed and the other shunned. Had she the field to 
herself she would, no doubt, overcome the world; but if she did, 
religion must perish and, while losing ground, that religion cannot 
yet accept. , 

So the contest must go on. Man wants an easier way than that 
of right living, and does not easily give up religion which offers it, 
but we must all hope for a time when he will rise above such things. 
Religion weakens his moral fibre, but we have made progress since 
the time of Louis XI, and it may be that to recognize the antagonism 
will be an aid in escaping from its consequences. 


THE FUNCTION OF MONEY 


BY T. B. STORK 


the industrial world because of its dual character. Money plays 
two equally important roles: first it registers the exchange value of 
all goods, not be it observed, the intrinsic value, with that it has 
nought to do. It simply fixes the rate at which each article of trade 
exchanges with every other article. It is the medium of exchange. 
For of course all transactions of sale or purchase of goods are 1% 
reality exchanges of one kind of goods for another. No one wants 
money for its own sake but only for its command of goods, and 
every transaction of sale if traced to its source will be found to be 
in reality an exchange of goods. With intrinsic value money does 
not deal, no matter what the cost of making a given goods may be, 
money only measures the rate of its exchange with other goods, 
that is, in common parlance, its value, what it is worth, that is what 
quantity of other goods can be had for it. Even when a seller of 
goods has no other goods in immediate contemplation, where he 
takes the money of the sale and keeps it in his purse or his bank, 
there is always in the back of his mind the command of other goods 
which the money gives him and the future possibility of completing 
the exchange begun by the sale and which at some time he expects 
to carry out when his needs require it or his judgment tells him 
there is advantage in so doing. 


ie is always difficult to think clearly of the function of money in 


With this first use of money, however, as a simple register of 
exchangeable values of all goods, there is combined, inextricably 
entangled, for the confusion of our thinking, the second and equally 
important function, which is its power of purchase over all goods, 
its compulsory market. Money in this aspect is to all intents and 
purposes a commodity, as much a commodity as bread or iron, but 
differing from all other commodities in this very essential and vital 
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feature that unlike other commodities it is under no necessity of 
finding a purchaser for itself, i. e., of finding other goods which 
somebody is willing to exchange for it. Money has always a pur- 
chaser, it is the universal commodity in that it represents all com- 
modities, and the demand for money is the aggregate demand for 
all goods concentrated in it as the concrete representative of all 
goods. It gathers to itself the entire demand of the community for 
goods. Representing as it does all goods its possessor is assured 
that unlike the possessor of ordinary commodities he need never 
seek a purchaser, he can always exchange his commodity for any 
other at his pleasure, whereas the owner of other commodities must 
seek some one who desires his particular commodity and until he 
finds such a one must go without an exchange or sale. 

{t is here that we come upon the difficulties of our subject. 
Money in one sense is a pure abstraction, an idea, a commercial 
barometer, an artificial invention for the convenience of commerce, 
a mere symbol to register the ratio of exchange of goods or services 
with each other. But in another sense it is something concrete, 
material as bread or iron themselves. It had of necessity to be 
given a visible tangible form in order that it could efficiently serve 
its purpose as a medium of the exchange of goods and services. 
Men had to have something that could be passed from hand to hand, 
that could be handled like any other commodity. Various, indeed, 
have been the material representatives of money, shells, skins, 
tobacco and finally in the civilized world gold and silver with paper 
as the convenient certificate of ownership in them. And so money 
became a tangible thing, a commodity to all intents and purposes 
with, however, these great advantages just pointed out over all 
other commodities in that it was universally exchangeable for every- 
thing or anything at any time at the pleasure of its possessor. 

At one time it is only a register of value, at another it is a com- 
modity, not infrequently—indeed oftener than not—it is both at 
the same time, and so subtly are the two functions blended that it 
is almost impossible to separate them. It is this Jekyl and Hyde 
character that makes the discussion difficult and obscure. For exam- 
ple money—or suppose we say gold as the most generally accepted 
material representative of it—gold registers the exchangeable value 
of all goods, but observe it registers it in terms of itself, such and 
_ such a quantity of gold for such and such a quantity of goods. Thus 
it has itself become a commodity measured with or against goods, 
and as such is subject to fluctuation in price like all other commodi- 
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ties, that is the amount of goods it can take at a given time varies. 
It is often said under the circumstances that goods have risen or 
fallen in price, that is the value of goods has fluctuated, but it is 
quite as legitimate to say that gold has risen or fallen in comparison 
with goods; for its exchangeable value consists in the amount of 
goods it can be exchanged for; if this amount increases or dimin- 
ishes the value of gold varies correspondingly. 

Tt is this commodity feature of money’s functions that forbids 
any fixed standard of exchangeable values. If we only registered 
values in some commercial barometer, some ideal abstract symbol, 
that symbol might be regarded as fixed, but the moment we are 
under the necessity of treating our symbol as a material thing such 
as a commodity we find that as such it is subject to fluctuation of 
other commodities. 

Theoretically, the measure of exchangeable values ought itself 
to be free of all fluctuations, it should be the unvarying yardstick 
by which all else was measured. Many suggestions have been made 
to this end, one being a unit based-on the value of selected articles 
of commerce taken together and averaged in some way. It is not 
necessary to go into details, but only to remark that a little reflection 
would have disclosed the truth that a fixed unvarying standard ex- 
pressed in a concrete commodity is an impossibility, that everything 
is relative, no one thing can be fixed independently of every other, 
even the yardstick as Einstein has shown is not an absolutely fixed 
standard of length. To seek an unchanging measure of value ex- 
pressed in a concrete something either material or artificial is as 
fantastic as to seek the philosopher’s stone or the elixir of life. It 
is to seek something which shall always have the same value in 
exchange with all other commodities. Now value in exchange is 
only another name for the demand of people for that particular 
article, and so we find that what we are really seeking is some one 
thing or combination of things that all people shall always want 
with the same degree of intensity, i. e., will always be willing to 
give the same quantity of other things for it. If it were a fixed ~ 
standard of intrinsic value that was sought possibly it might be 
found in the wheat which althouch buried in the tombs of the Phar- 
aohs for thousands of years world, T suppose. have as much intrinsic 
value, wouid support as much human life today as when first reaped 
and gathered. 

It is a state of mind, a psychological condition that we deal with. 
Tt has no effect on intrinsic values but has all to do with exchange 
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values. It is not what things are worth but what men think they 
are worth that matters. Every day the stock exchange gives us 
instances of this. Its values fluctuate from day to day under the 
stress of the hopes and fears of the dealers. Fashion, odd fancies 
that seize men’s minds, come into play in articles perhaps less im- 
portant but illustrating the psychological element in all exchange 
values. A craze for old furniture, Adams, Sheraton, for rare post- 
age stamps, autographs, or as in Holland for tulip bulbs, the “tulip 
mania’ of the seventeenth century, are instances of how articles 
worth intrinsically very little rise to fabulous prices in the exchange 
values created solely by the excited fancies of the purchasers. These 
are to be sure extreme cases having little economic significance save 
as illustrating the effect of men’s minds on values in the ordinary 
course of dealing in the market. 

Of course, this is not true of primitive societies where each man 
works for himself alone and the intrinsic value is all that is con- 
sidered, money not being necessary and exchange values having no 
place. But in society as now organized exchange values are the 
only values of any account and they depend on the demands of each 
and every member of the society for goods. A great quantity of 
goods or of money, demand being absent, are about as valuable as 
the clouds in a blue sky. 

Thus it appears that even goods themselves have little valué of 
and by themselves, they are not wealth except under certain condi- 
tions. In the societies with which money deals, wealth is by no 
means the simple agglomeration of material things, food, clothing. 
the necessities and conveniences of living, it is of course these, but 
it is much more for these things to be real wealth must be in cer- 
tain relations with each other, with the wage-earner and the con- 
sumer. Wealth might be called a certain condition or relation of 
things with each other and with producers and consumers. Herbert 
Spencer has very acutely said of the human body that co-ordination 
of all its organs spell health and well being, a failure of co-ordina- 
tion death. The like might well be said of the body industrial, its 
true wealth depends not simply on the presence of various material 
goods capable of satisfying wants but very largely on the proper 
and accurate co-ordination of all these things with each other and 
with the wants of the individuals constituting the society, in other 
words the complete co-ordination of wants and satisfactions, so that 
each shall meet and cancel each other. Without the material things, 
the instruments of satisfaction, there would be no wealth, but with- 
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out the wants, the demands for these things, they would not be 
valuable, would not be wealth but an empty useless mass of matter. 

Value exists in things when each man is giving his neighbor 
what he wants and receiving in return what he himself requires, or 
stated in terms of things, when every useful thing finds for itself a 
user, until it does that it is not useful, has no value. The ideal 
co-ordination being when the moment a useful thing is made there 
steps forward a user for it having in his hand something acceptable 
to give in exchange to its maker. Such a condition of perfect 
co-ordination is not practically attainable, but it is the ideal toward 
which industrial society must ever struggle. 

Consider the reverse condition, the lack of co-ordination that 
occurs when a great mass of useful articles is stored up in ware- 
houses or in shops and no one wants them, or wanting them, has 
nothing acceptable to their owners to give for them. We have the 
strange spectacle of warehouses crowded with goods, factories pro- 
ducing quantities of desirable things and alongside of them hundreds 
and thousands of persons suffering for want of the very things of 
which a superabundance is oppressing the world. The owners of 
the goods behold their property ruined, the value fading away for 
want of effective demand. Their goods might be called potential 
wealth, goods capable of becoming valuable awaiting the magic touch 
of effectual demand, as the sleeping beauty waited for the awaken- 
ing touch of the fairy prince. 

Thus we are made aware that the demand for goods is the basis 
of all values with which we are concerned in the present discussion ; 
for all excnangeable value of goods depends on the demand for the 
goods. Men buy to satisfy wants and what they want. This buy- 
ing establishes all values. It seems almost superfluous to make such 
a statement were it not for the many important and less obvious 
truths that derive from it regarding money and its functions. It 
enables us to justly estimate the significance of the quantitative the- 
ory of money, that is we can see that whatever effect a quantity of 
money has on prices must be through its action on demand for 
goods, it enables a fuller satisfaction of the demand for goods, and 
so by stimulating demand tends to raise prices. In the absence of 
demand no increase of money would raise prices. This means an 
effective demand, that is a demand which furnishes other goods in 
exchange. Or to put it a little differently, a purchase with money 
ought always to signify an exchange of goods or services, any other 
purchase is suicidal, it would exhaust the supply of goods and leave 
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only the barren money. The effective demand for goods must always 
come from other goods, or ‘services, the money being simply the 
convenient means of making the demand. The process is something 
like this: a man sells his goods, receives money’ for them, and 
straightway comes into the market to demand other goods for his 
money and this is an effective demand, it signifies an exchange of 
goods, but if a man is merely given the money, or steals it, or gets 
it by any other means than the giving of goods or labor for it, his 
demand signifies not an exchange of goods one for the other but an 
exchange of money for goods and if we suppose all purchases of 
goods to be of the same character, he would speedily find the total 
supply of goods exhausted and the barren money perfectly worth- 
less by reason of the disappearance of all goods capable of answer- 
ing its demands. An arbitrary increase of money, therefore, while 
it might temporarily increase the demand and so the price of goods 
could never have anything but a temporary and. if continued long 
enough, a destructive effect on all dealings in the market and would 
finally bankrupt the industrial society, as in fact it very nearly did 
in Germany where an unrestricted issue of paper money raised 
prices without any effective demand to justify it. 

In other words our formula must be: demand makes exchange- 
able values, goods or services alone make effective demand and 
money makes demand only as it represents them, that is only. when 
it has been received by its ownet for goods or their equivalent, any 
other demand made by money is self-destructive. 

And so we find that wherever there are the most goods there 
will be the highest prices for them, contrary to the familiar and 
occasional occurrence where a glut of goods of some particular sort 
outruns the demand for that particular sort and so brings lower 
prices or perhaps forbids a sale at any price. The demand for all 
goods, however, is never exceeded by the supply, the more. men 
have the more they want. 

In London or New York for example an Arab horse or an ori- 
ental rug brings more money than in Constantinople although prob- 
ably there are more of each in the former cities than in the latter. 
and so of ail other goods brought there for sale. All goods go there 
because they are great markets and have high prices, because some 
might say there is more money there than elsewhere. But this puts 
the cart before the horse, it is because there are more goods there. 
It cannot be repeated too often, goods make money, money never 
makes goods, It was the existence of goods and the necessity of 
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exchanging them that gave birth to money in the first instance, and 
it has been so ever since. No matter how much money there is in 
London or New York, purchase in their markets must always be 
made with goods. English money may apparently purchase goods 
but it must always be backed up by English goods; for it is Eng- 
lish goods that must be exchanged for the goods purchased no mat- 
ter how long or devious the road by which that exchange is accom- 
plished. Al! normal purchases and sales are in reality exchanges of 
goods, the rug or the horse is bought with goods. No matter what 
transformation the purchase money may suffer if we trace it through 
to the ultimate completion of the transaction we shall find it to be 
redeemed with English goods. If this were not so English money 
would drain away in an endless chain of purchases of goods and 
would never return to England. Its return can only be effected by 
English goods which buy back English money by exchanging them- 
selves for it or rather for the goods which were bought with it, an 
exchange of which the English money was merely the convenient 
medium. In other words, English goods must back up English 
money. 

Indeed the history of mankind is a full-page picture of the grad- 
ual increase in the price of all things including wages accompanying 
and caused by the multiplication of goods, of articles of use and 
luxury added year after year, century after ease ee to the comfort 
and well being of men. 

Goods have made money, raised prices, both of wages and goods, 
simply by their gradual increase in quantity and variety. Every 
member of society is in receipt of more comforts and luxuries than 
ever before in the history of the world, and the incidental increase 
of the cost in money works no hardship for it entails no greater 
exertion, no longer labor. The workman of today works probably 
shorter hours and no more strenuously than the slave of Egypt or 
Greece or the craftsman of the Middle Ages while his wages are 
far in excess of any those ancient laborers received. 

A vivid idea of how the multiplication of things increases the 
money price, i. e., the exchangeable value of every article, and of 
wages also, can be had by considering for example the wages say 
of an ordinary workman let us say in Egypt or Greece two thou- 
sand years ago and contrasting them with those of a like workman 
today and in the United States. By wages here is meant the real 
wages, the satisfactions which each man receives for his daily task. 
While we dc not know exactly what an Egyptian or Greek received 
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beyond his food, shelter and the scanty garments that were then in 
use, we do know, however, quite positively what he did not get, 
trolley rides, moving pictures, phonographs, pianos, wireless, all of 
which the workman of today has without a thought that they are 
new and unusual wages. Nor did the older workmen have coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, gas and electric light, hot and cold running water, 
all of which now go to make up the real wages of the present work- 
man, however poor. Here is the secret of high prices for things, 
high prices for labor, the multitude of new things constantly appear- 
ing in the industrial world. The worker gets more wages in money 
because there are more things. The things cry out to him to come 
and take them. If he did not take them they would go untaken, 
unpurchased, and speedily could cease to appear for they could not 
otherwise be sold save in exchange for his labor or the things by his 
labor. A living wage in the United States is thus a very different 
wage from a living wage in Egypt, it includes pleasures, luxuries, 
conveniences, that did not exist in those early days. 

Naturally, much more money is required for modern commerce 
to effect the exchange of all these, but this will not of itself increase 
the price of the articles dealt in. that increase is due to the increased 
demand for things, a demand created by the presence of the new 
things, so that each and every thing demands each and every other 
thing more intensively and by that demand increases prices. At 
the first view of new inventions we are apt to concentrate our atten- 
tion solely on the new thing thus introduced and the new demand 
for itself, we neglect or overlook the less obvious but important 
item, namely, the demand, new and more insistent by reason of its 
presence, which the new invention makes on all the other things 
already existing to come and be exchanged with it: for it has to 
be purchased, if purchased at all, by other existing things. The new 
invention is a bidder for every other thing already in existence. 
Every newly invented article cries out for its brother article already 
in existence to come and be exchanged for it. It quickens the de- 
mand for the existing and formerly demanded goods. A motor car 
for example is not sold in reality for money, it is simply exchanged 
for other articles. The money paid for it constitutes a fresh de- 
mand not hitherto existing on the general stock of goods of the com- 
munity into some of which the recipient of the money will event- 
ually convert it. All this lessens the value of money in goods, money 
buys less and less as the number of purchasable articles increase. 
But it is always the increase in goods that is the real and vital ele- 
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ineht, goods make: itoney, money never makes -godds. So in the 
great ifidistrial countries like England and-the United’ States, by 
reason of the variety and quantity of all goods, everything has a 
higher price in money than in Persia or China or Africa. Every 
tiew article must find another ‘article to be ‘exchanged with itso 
only can it be paid for, the money paid for it simply represents that 
other unascertained article which the recipient of the’ price will 
eventtially buy with it. An increase of money is a.barren thing, it 
brings no new comforts or conveniences of life into existence but 
simply makes a fresh demand for the already existing comforts and 
conveniences. ; se 

All juggling with money, substituting silver or gold, inflating 
the currency by issues of paper money, contrivances for giving spe- 
cial credits to some one class in the community, are vain and useless 
devices for producing prosperity or relieving commercial distress. 
They may serve the purpose of helping one class to the disadvan- 
tage of ancther, robbing Peter to pay Paul, but in the long run 
these shorc cuts to prosperity for anybody or everybody die a nat- 
ural death at the hands of economic laws that do their work inspite 
of these devices. 

The only prosperity for any society lies in things: the more 
things that are produced the richer the society, and the only sound 
business lies in the rapid exchange of things. The price in money 
is not important, high or low prices are entirely beside the mark 
so long as the ratio of exchange between things and services remains 
unaltered. A sudden change in price of an article may work tem- 
porary hardship or confer undeserved benefits until the change 
becomes distributed through all the other articles of trade or until by 
reason of the high price of some particular article great quantities of 
that article come flooding into the market and so restore its former 
price. In one of these two ways inequalities of price are speedily 
adjusted. Instances of both processes are sufficiently familiar to 
all. Thus a few years ago the price of sugar ran up to twenty cents 
per pound, and at once from all parts of the world the sugar ships 
came rushing with their cargoes and sugar fell to its former price 
over night. Just now the-wages of house-builders have soared to 
impossible figures, and at the same moment up rose the price of 
houses and the rents of the same so that both by their advance 
met the higher wages and so equalized the ratio of exchange be- 
tween labor and houses. Until the process of equalization has been 
completed throughout the whole industrial cycle, many persons are 
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severely taxed for the benefit of the favored class, many persons 
receive undeserved gains, as where the owner of a house built 
under the old tariff of wages finds the value of his. property auto- 
matically raised because of the new and greatly enhanced cost. of 
building it. 

But it may be laid down as incontrovertible that the only real 
and permanent increase of wealth or of wages must be by an. in- 
crease in the production of things. A mere increase of price of 
anything in money cancels itself in a corresponding increase in the 
price of other things thus equalizing the ratio of exchange between 
them. High prices not caused by playing tricks with money, infla- 
tion, and the like, are an evidence of prosperity, and .the highest 
prices of labor and of goods and of all other items of civilized life 
are found 1n the most prosperous countries such as England and the 
United States. 

It is not easy, perhaps, to understand exactly the process by 
which an ever-increasing multitude of goods serves to raise wages 
and with them the price of things. As has been said it is a picture 
of civilization from the earliest times. Every year for centuries 
has shown an increasing of the comforts and conveniences of living, 
and possibly a brief consideration of these may at least give us some 
hints of how the process has taken place. It must be plain, for one 
thing, that all this increasing multitude of things must be used and 
enjoyed by all, or most all, of the members of the community except 
the very poorest, otherwise the things would not be produced. Peo- 
ple must purchase and use them if they are to continue to be pro- 
duced. - Again the presence of these new things, chewing gum, soda 
water, troliey cars, radio sets, are a perpetual challenge to a man’s 
wants. They stimulate demand by offering new pleasures, invent- 
ing new wants. They are the real wage fund of which so much has 
been written: out of them all real wages are paid, as they increase 
‘so do wages. The struggle for higher wages is therefore only the 
expression in money of the desire of the workman for his share 
of the new things which he sees about him. He is a child in a toy 
shop, he gazes at all the toys, the enticing novelties that present 
themselves on every side. He wants all that he sees, his desires are 
awakened and he reaches out to take all that he can of the new 
things. He finds that his wages do not equal the purchase of all 
he wants, he is short of money for them, and what more natural 
than that he should ask for an increased wage which is in reality 
asking under the guise of money for those new and hitherto un- 
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known things. This goes on every day under our very noses, the 
mill worker has bought his Ford car, has put up his wireless tele- 
phone, these require money and so raise wages. What has been 
called the standard of living has been raised, that is these new things 
have been added to what the workman demands as requisite to his 
contentment and happiness in life, without which he is unwilling to 
live and labor. 

Labor being the fundamental cost of all useful things a rise in 
wages means a rise in money price of all that labor produces. At 
the same time the increased demand which the workman makes for 
the new things tends to raise their price and so on through the whole 
gamut of wages and things. Thus there takes place a perfectly 
wholesome stimulation of the exchange of things with each other 
at an ever-increasing price which, however, inflicts no hardship for 
it leaves unaffected the ratio of exchange between goods and sery- 
ices which is the essential matter. No man works any harder or 
pays any more in the real means of payment, namely things, than 
when as Egyptian or Greek slave he won a scanty reward in things 
for what was certainly as strenuous exertion as any labor done 
today. His labor is more productive today by means of machinery, 
organized division of labor, and the like, and in this way the greater 
number of things produced cost no more labor than the former scanty 
production while at the same time it justifies and pays the increase 
of his wages. So in all healthy industrial societies we find the 
highly-paid laborer producing more things: for unless he did a 
mere increase of his wages in money would speedily come to nought. 
Looking at this matter of wages from an entirely different angle and 
independent of the multiplicity of things, which it is the contention 
is the real cause of high wages, let it be supposed that the money 
price of wages for the ancient workman be raised to the same 
amount as the modern workman’s wage. What then would result 
supposing no increase in the things offering themselves for sale: the 
price in money for all the saleable things would of course rise under 
the increased demand made by the increase in money wages but 
how would the workmans’ real wage in things be increased; there 
would be no greater variety, no greater quantity, and perforce all 
his increased wage could give him would be more of the same things 
which he already had, food, lodging, and clothes, not one bit better 
than before, possibly no greater in quantity. Thus, again, is seen 
the absolute dependence of money for its real value on the presence 
of things, thus again is seen that the real wage fund is things that 
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without an increased production of things no increase of real wages 
can take place. 

The last but by no means least of the functions of money is 
found in loans. If the foregoing reasoning be correct it follows 
that the borrowing of money is always the borrowing of things. A 
man buys 2 house and borrows money to pay for it—one of the sim- 
plest instances—in reality he borrows the house engaging to repay 
not the house but its representative value in money. All other and 
apparently more complicated transactions of borrowing, the build- 
ing of a railroad by selling stocks and bonds, the Government loans, 
the Municipal loans, the operations of Bankers and brokers, and 
stock speculators can all be reduced to the same simple formula, the 
acquisition of things by way of borrowing money. 

Whatever the purpose, money in all the borrowings is a com- 
modity pure and simple and behaves as such, it is a mere convenient 
substitute for the things into which it is ultimately converted. The 
expression often heard in some localities “hiring money” is an 
accurate statement of the economic truth that the borrower really 
hires the use of things and the interest paid on his loans is in reality 
the hire of the things he uses the borrowed money to buy. The 
rate of hire or interest is governed by two considerations, one that 
governs the price of all commodities, supply and demand, and the 
other by the risk, the greater or less probability of the safe return 
of the money to the lender. 

Out of the commodity character of money there emerges a fur- 
ther and very important use of money as such. Monev being the 
universal commodity representing the demand for all goods is liable 
to less fluctuation in price than any other commodity. The price of 
one commodity may rise or fall suddenly and violently, and with 
respect to the particular commodity money may be said to rise or 
fall with like intensity, but it is not likely that all commodities will 
either rise ci fall to such an extent or even if they did the average 
rise or fall will be much less than individual particular rise or fall, 
and it is with the average rise or fall that money as the universal 
commodity is concerned, its purchasing power or exchangeable value 
will therefore fluctuate much less than that of a single specific com- 
modity. This gives to the possessor of money a great advantage 
so that this alone is often a sufficient inducement to a man to con- 
vert his goods into money for thus he escapes the risk of the greater 
fluctuations in price to which all specific goods are more or less 
liable. This is a third and highly artificial function of money, the 
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furnishing a safe means of conserving property, of avoiding the 
risks which the owner of all specific goods must take of a sudden 
loss of market and depression in price. 

Furthermore possessing money the least fluctuating of all com- 
modities, and commanding all goods at his pleasure, the owner of 
money can take advantage of any sudden change in the price of 
other commodities to acquire them to the best advantage. Like 
Napoleon he stands on a commanding eminence surveying the con- 
stant battle of contending prices and can at a favorable moment 
throw his reserves of money where they will do him the best service. 

These two great—and they are very great—advantages of money, 
freedom from violent fluctuation in price, and its compulsory mar- 
ket, are compensated for the owner of specific things in but.one re- 
spect, the owner of money never has the chance of a great and 
profitable advance in the value of his property such as at times 
spells fortune for the owner of some specific thing. If he seeks 
rapid fortune in the increased price of some particular commodity 
he must give up his security as the owner of money, convert his 
money into goods, and taking the risk of loss, makes a bold play 
for the great gains that sometimes come from a rise in the price of 
goods. . This is indeed the course of all dealers in goods, manufac- 
turers, builders of railroads, houses, all the enterprising adventures 
in commerce who make the world of business go round. : 


-HSUS THE GREAT oo Crake 


HIS DEBT TO THE WISDOM. BOOKS IN HEBREW LITERATURE 
BY REVEREND ROLAND D. SAWYER 


ODERN attempts to understand Jesus have been much _ in 

error because of the fact that following the Reformation there 
was a discount placed upon the apocraphal books, -and: that after 
‘some two hundred years of quibbling they were early ‘in the last 
century drcpped from the Bible, by a printing firm, which. having 
a big contract to print bibles for the heathen, boldly cut them out to 
save money. Thus we have.attempted to understand the mind of 
Jesus, having cut from our thought, the literature of his people 
which stood nearest to Him in time, and was of great influence in 
the period in which He lived. Some of the books dropped were of 
little value, but the Wisdom writings were of great value and great 
influence on Jesus. Just as Socrates and other lovers of Wisdom 
went about Greece thinking and teaching, so Palestine after the 
days of Greek influence had its Wisdom teachers. 

These teachers were men who observed the people, marked 
their follies, vices and failures, and handed down practical instruc- 
tions to teach the thoughtless and ignorant to avoid the pitfalls 
about them. These wise men can be traced back quite far, and their 
own explanation of their position in society was, that they were 
followers of Solomon the wise ‘king who had written 3,000 wise 
sayings, and drawn a lesson for human living from every kind of 
beast and bird. These teachers had great influence upon the land 
of Jesus, and their wise reflections on manners and morals placed 
them in public esteem alongside the ancient prophets. It is unthink- 
able that so serious a man as Jesus, with his mind open for every 
truth, should not be touched by this school of teachers. In our 
modern estimate of Jesus we do not take into consideration the in- 
fluence of these teachers upon the thought of Jesus? nor Doe ae 
He followed their example in His ministry. 
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Modern study of the Gospel Records shows us that Matthew 
and Luke at least, depended upon an earlier writing called the Logia, 
or Sayings, and given the technical name of the “Q” document by 
scholars. This Logia was a grouping of teachings of Jesus, written 
by Matthew the Apostle, and written very early. Flinders-Petrie, 
Professor Salmon, Sir William Ramsey, are among the competent 
scholars who hold that the Sayings were written while Jesus was 
yet alive, and this explains the fact they did not mention the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection of Jesus. 

In this earliest of all documents Jesus is the Great Teacher, 
teaching a way of knowledge which was for humanity a Saving Wis- 
dom. Knowledge of God as He taught it, was the salvation Jesus 
came to bring, in that earliest document. It is only later thought, 
based upon later records which included His death and Resurrec- 
tion, that made Jesus the Redeemer rather than the Teacher. 

Careful study of the reconstructed Sayings, shows how great 
was the influence of the Wisdom writings on Jesus. Take the first 
collection of the book of Proverbs, it is a document of some 376 
wise sayings (see Proverbs x., 1 to xxii., 16)—-where each saying 
consists of two lines, the first giving a thought, and the second line 
the opposite side of the idea fer clearness and emphasis. Or take 
the last chapter of Proverbs, a careful literary effort of one Lemuel, 
and which is an alphabetical poem on the “Virtuous Woman.” 

These writings, pinning down the sage thought of wise men, as 
Poor Richard pinned down the practical wisdom of Franklin, could 
never have been unobserved by Jesus; and as we study them, and 
also study His words in the Sayings, we see how much Jesus drew 
from them. The beautiful parables of Jesus show a careful obser- 
vation of the habits of birds and animals; and His beautiful maxims 
show a close following of the prevailing form of Wisdom literature. 
It is an error to call Jesus familiar with, and influenced by, the older 
Prophets, and not see Him influenced by the Wisdom writers. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus, the book of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
and book of Enoch, were certainly well known to Jesus. It was 
the apparent fondness of Jesus for the book of Enoch which made 
some follower take the liberty of putting into the mouth of Jesus 
some of its apocalyptic matter, which is recorded in certain chapters 
in the Gospels, and which Jesus did not say. The book of Job, the 
book of the famous Son of Sirach, these influenced Jesus. The 
morals of Jesus, His practical wisdom, show how the Wisdom 
Books reached the mind of Jesus with their message. Some scholar 
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has shown where Paul quotes 247 times from the apocraphal or non- 
biblical writings. Jude and James do the same. And so did Jesus. 

The Wisdom movement grew following the return from the exile, 
and such a book as Ecclesiasticus shows its author a philosophical 
moralist of high order. The author uses the words of Plato such 
as “nous’’ and “sophia,” and he says “sophia” (Wisdom) is the 
knowledge of things divine and human. Again he calls the fruits 
of Wisdom, “prudence, justice, manliness, temperance.” And again 
the work of Philo is akin to the Greek philosophy. So if Philo and 
Paul, how can we expect Jesus to escape the great influence of the 
Wisdom writings ? 

Professor Briggs once pointed out that the Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus was given in the form of Hebrew Wisdom. That is, the meas- 
ured lines and poetic form; and his book The Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus puts the teachings of Jesus which are quoted in that form. 

Briggs again says: “The Logia, which were the basis of the 
teaching of Jesus in three Gospels, were written in Hebraic tongue, 
and arranged in the form of Hebraic poetry, and are patterned after 
the form of Hebrew Wisdom.” 

Take for instance such a saying as Mark ix., 43-48, and Matt. 
Weg 29 


“Tf thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off; 
Jt is better for thee maimed to enter into life, 
Than having two hands to be cast into Gehenna. 


“Ti thy foot cause thee to stumble, cut it off; 
It is better for thee to enter halting into life, 
Than having two feet to be cast into Gehenna. 


“Tf thine eye cause thee to stumble, pluck it out: 
it is better for thee with one eye to enter into life, 
Than having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna.” 


Or again: 


“Consider the lilies, how they grow: 
They toil not, neither spin; 

Yet Solomon in all his glory 

Was not arrayed like one of these.” 


Now the point is, could Jesus have been a reader and lover of the 
Wisdom writing: followed its words and form of teaching, and yet 
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not be highly appreciative of its message? Such a question answers 
itself. Whatever Jesus in the last days of his hectic life may have 
felt, and whatever following his death, his followers have thought 
and taught, there is in the earliest document, the “Sayings,” as we 
can construct them, chiefly a greater Wisdom teaching. There we 
see Jesus the Philosopher, viewing life, sifting out its values, teach- 
ing men the ways to richer living and saner habits. 

The keen intellect of Thomas Jefferson detected how akin Jesus 
was to the great ancient moralists and he made from the Sayings of 
Jesus his Jefferson Bible, or a Book of the Morals of Jesus of 
Nagareth. 

Jefferson detected the position of Jesus as a Moralist by the 
value of the words of Jesus as a moral code. We today can sift 
out from the early documents the earliest record of the ministry of 
Jesus, and then looking at that reconstructed record, we see Jesus 
the Great Teacher, the Wisdom Philosopher, giving mankind the 
saving Wisdom of Life. 

Religious quéstions which divide us grow up around the later 
records and the thought of Jesus after He had died. Why should 
not the world leave those questions to the realm of religion, and 
the whole world unite upon the question of the morals which Jesus 
taught ; for who would dispute the statement of Jefferson, that the 
Wisdom of the greatest of ancient Wisdom teachers, gives us the 
world’s loftiest moral code. Religious faith disputes over why 
Jesus died and what happened after His death; but decent human 
sense can have no division over what He taught, as it was caught 
during His life time and passed down to succeeding generations, in 
the Logia of Matthew which we can now reconstruct. 


- THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


BY SMITH W. CARPENTER 


ROBABLY Nature never produced two identical things; 
ie if observation is sufficiently close, a distinction is found. 
Here is a icgical basis, and perhaps the actual basis for all the vari- 
ation, whether varietal, specific, or generic to be found in nature. 
Such individual mutation, no matter how infinitesimal, if it be-cum- 
ulative, tending long in one direction, would finally result in what 
we may call an infinity of infinitesimals, the mathematical result of 
which would be unity, or a full measure of differentiation. Since 
all organic beings have both dominant and recessive characteristics, 
we may regard differences observable in individuals. of the same 
variety as mutations of dominant characteristic. -Mutations of re- 
cessive characteristic are not observable, but consist rather in poten- 
tiality. Their effect can only become apparent when the recessive 
bursts into dominance. Rarely, perhaps never, does mutation act 
cumulatively in dominant characteristic to the point of achieving 
specific variation. In the dominant there appears to be something 
akin to old-age characteristic, a crust or shell, which holds it true to 
tvpe. In the recessive there appears to be something akin to plas- 
ticity or impressionableness, something that we may liken to embry- 
onic tissue, and it is there that mutation is far more apt to act cumu- 
latively, resulting, when the recessive leaps into dominance, in a 
sport. That this so seldom produces a new species is quite likely 
attributable to the tendency of cumulative mutations to upset the 
equilibrium, raising the recessive into dominance where it acquires 
the shell or crust, and thus cuts short the cumulative tendency. 

The most difficult thing in the world would be to breed cumula- 
tive recessive characteristics, for there. would be no criterion of 
what was being accomplished ; hence we can but guess at the causes 
which might have operated to produce any noted result. When, 
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however, a filial species exhibits marked improvement over the par- 
ent type, we are at least logical in suspecting that enhanced vigor 
was among the contributing causes. Since the human species was 
so vast an improvement upon the parent type, we naturally fancy 
that the parent species may have accumulated a great store of bodily 
vigor as one of the enabling causes of the sport that resulted. Hence, 
if we can discover a condition present and active at the time when 
and the place where this birth of the human species occurred, which 
inevitably must have resulted in a vast enhancement of vigor—well. 
we have discovered something worthy of cogitation at least. 


THe Days AND NIGHTS O¥ CREATION 


When was man in the making and where’? We will not attempt 
to draw fine lines. The consensus of scientific opinion falls within 
fifty thousand and a million years as to time, and somewhere on 
the continents of Europe and Asia as the place. It overtaxes cred- 
ulity to believe that bountiful Nature ever entrusted so noble an 
experiment to any single pair. If we trust parallel observation we 
must predicate of the birth of our species a mighty outpouring of 
creative energy, manifest over a wide area and throughout a long 
period. The universal acceptance, for so long a time, of the bibli- 
cal account of creation has biased the whole human intellect, scien- 
tific as well as religious, in favor of a narrow limitation in time 
and place of the cradle of the race. Logical argument could be 
offered upon this score, but for present purposes it is sufficient to 
say that it doesn’t seem a bit like Nature to work out her wonders 
in that narrow way; so let us hold in mind a big broad human 
cradle or else a series of smaller ones, of cradles within cradles— 
the latter a much more reasonable hypothesis, but into that detail 
we have no need to delve. Neither do we need to consider whether 
or no that cradle encompassed the whole world, as recent discoveries 
seem to make reasonable. 

What else took place during that same period in that sane place ? 
Something very tremendous, the glacial period. If our religious 
brethren could bring themselves to admit possible inaccuracy in the 
list of works ascribed to the six creative days. they could find ample 
evidence of five and probably six nights intervening between crea- 
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tive days, for there were that many separate and distinct periods 
of glaciation. It won’t do to be dogmatic as to the weather condi- 
tions of each of the days, but some of them, perhaps all, were much 
warmer than what now prevails. Every now and then the remains 
of sub-tropical vegetation are found by excavators on interglacial 
soil at points far north of their present habitat. Let us remember 
that these interglacial days were long, long periods of time, prob- 
ably far exceeding the utmost stretch of the historical period, which 
we are justified in esteeming as belonging to the seventh day, the 
day that God blessed. 

Now look at the map: The characteristic of that broad cradle 
that would likely be most outstanding to the man-in-the-moon is 
the east and west mountain ranges, the Alps and Himalayas with 
the Balkans in between. Those mountains were all there during 
the entire glacial period. What we know of our living sub-human 
cousins justifies the assumption that our parent species was at least 
sub-tropical, living, doubtless, south of these east and west moun- 
tains, until wooed by cne of those warm days through the passes 
to the north. We may fancy that, as so often happens with other 
species when introduced to a new habitat, away from those influ- 
ences which theretofore had operated as checks upon its population, 
the parent species flourished and waxed strong in its new habitat, 
and probably occupied a considerable area of the north country. 
However, its kind was never a rapid traveler, and it spread out 
only in obedience to the press of population, and the exigencies of 
food supply. 

Then came the evening of the creative day followed by the icy 
night. Ever so gradually and imperceptibly the seasons changed ; 
the summers became shorter and cooler, the winters longer and 
colder; perpetual snow and ice cloaked the mountains, and nearer 
and mearer crept the polar cap. The parent species were trapped, 
and tested by cold until only a few survived, and those few were 
crowded back through the gaps between the ranges, or around the 
ends, into the warm Mediterranean and Indian plains. Of all the 
tests of fitness to survive, the endurance of cold best searches out, 
fixes, and perpetuates vigor. The sturdiest growth, whether it be 
animal or vegetable, is ever found a little south of the most northerly 
limit at which its life is possible; so, whatever other changes the 
repariated parent species may have exhibited. we may be certain 
that they were vastly more vigorous than the cousins who had 
remained behind. Again and again they underwent that same expe- 
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rience, spreading to the north and. occupying the.country as -far as 
the Baltic basin.or still more northerly, only to be again trapped 
by mountain and polar ice. - It is difficult to imagine a severer dis- 
cipline, and we have little reason to think that nature made atone- 
ment .in hair or fur for more than a very small fraction of her 
- severeity. Before the last of the creative days had passed our folks 
got sufficiently. rugged that probably some of them actually endured 
the entire icy night in regions north of the mountains. 


When would stored vigor be most apt to spring into creative 
bloom? Would it be at the period of greatest stress, when the stress 
was suddenly released—by escape down the Danube or through 
some other southern outlet—or at some other time? If somebody 
will clear up that point we will know whether to look for the Gar- 
den of Eden north or south of the mountains. The period of great- 
est vigor was in the evenings of the creative days, before the cold 
began to pull down and lower the vitality. The location of the tra- 
ditional garden, where the Semitic races were evolved, would nicely 
correspond with that idea ; neither at the extreme northerly or south- 
erly limits of their probable range, but when they were crowded 
back to midway. ; 


Whatever of actual merit there may be in this cogitation would 
tend to eliminate America as a theater of divine discipline; since 
there is no comparable east and west barrier to hold us while it 
was being administered. 


It is a poor theory from which we can not extract a grain of 
comfort: Probably there was less margin between the ice of the 
mountains and the pole in the region north of the Alps than else- 
where; so the discipline there administered, in the Nordic habitat, 
was severest of any, and upon that fact we might found a theory 
of greater profit from the severer chastisement, finding therein 
proof of the greater love of the Lord. Unfortunate for that view, 
the gap between the two glacier areas was so narrow that it is dif- 
ficult to believe that any of our folks were able to live through, 
unaided by substantial shelter, clothing, and fire, which would post- 
pone endurance of the more rigorous discipline until subsequent to 
the creative act. However, we are not to regard our evolution as 
a single stroke of God’s favor; it was accomplished in all likelihood 
by a succession of waves—corresponding with creative days ?—and 
we early learned the comfort of a sheepskin, and to control and 
preserve the fires occasionally set by lightning. Hence it is not 
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impossible that we did actually survive the last one or two of the 
creative nights. 


THE SuBLIME VIEW oF MAN’s ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 


Over against the ancient teachings of the Pentateuch, that man 
was created out of the dust of the earth mingled with the spittle 
of a god—not an anthropomorphic concept of the infinite Nature- 
God of science, but a tribal deity, one out of an innumerable pan- 
theon of man-gods who happened to be worshipped by the Jews— 
and built into an animated mud-pie; and woman made of a rib of 
this toy thing—over against this childish fable set Man as revealed 
by his own studies along a thousand related lines: 

As evolution now stands, Man is the ultimate end and purpose 
for which this world was created. The world was riot pulled out of 
a hat at the end of a week’s juggling performance, but the slow 
product of an infinite period of toil, all for man and, presumably, 
like creatures upon other planitary bodies. From before time began 
Nature essayed the building of man’s habitation. Throughout aeons 
unenumerable she labored upon the mineral elements, fashioning 
a world capable of supporting life. Out of mineral elements she 
made a slime, and from it fashioned the simplest and humblest of 
iving forms. With infinite patience and cunning she labored, build- 
ing ever more complex and higher forms, whose purpose it was to 
lay down their remains in vast beds; so as to modify and mould the 
earth’s surface for the still higher that were to come. Aeons upon 
aeons rolled into geological ages while Nature continued her patient 
work. To build the higher she ever used the best fabric of her past 
endeavors. Species, genera, and orders came and subserved their 
humble purposes; giant reptiles peopled the earth, birds were cre- 
ated, and mammals developed, splendid warm-blooded creatures 
with all the primary instincts of our own being, and with a measure 
of rudimentary intelligence. 

Still working with the most worthy material of all her past pro- 
duction, Nature essayed the evolution of a companion, a co-worker, 
aye, a master. And ‘so there welled up a mighty outburst of cre- 
ative energy, and from the highest of primates were born sports dif- 
fering fromm their parents chiefly in greater brain capacity. But to 
create was not alone sufficient; the product must be tested and 
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proven, and the Jess worthy of survival must be destroyed. And 
so she plunged the earth into a long period of climatic cycles one 
phase of which, recurring perhaps every hundred thousand years, 
by frost and ice proved them that were worthy to survive and elimi- 
nated the rest. Over and over again did selective death weed out 
the lush product of creative energy until the races of men known 
to history were evolved. 

Consider man, a creature capable of all knowledge and wisdom, 
a creature with a conscience and an ethical nature, able to fathom 
and to comprehend his Maker, even capable of approximating in 
his own conduct the God-side of Nature. Is this man as we know 
him, worthy of his Maker, of all the time and trouble she has de- 
voted to him? It can hardly be. Perhaps he is still in the making ; 
perhaps by cold o1 by some other terriffic test he is again to be 
searched for the seed of a new crop. Perhaps the real purpose of 
man is not achieved upon the material plane. Perhaps there is a 
spiritual world in which man’s nobler thoughts and aspirations are 
permanent, and his weaknesses transient. Perhaps his mind is but 
an instrument whereby Nature shall work out her own ultimate des- 
tiny in a manner unscrutable to us. Howsoever it may be as regards 
the future, Man is the captain general of the present, and bene- 
ficiary of the infinite past. For him or his children, or for some 
work that ke is performing was this infinite work of creation under- 
taken. 


AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


[ don’t know. Up to the present moment I know of no evidence 
upon which to found a theory as to the outcome of this vast experi- 
ment of Nature’s. Still there are certain analogies upon which one 
may found a guess, and a guess is a start at least in the direction 
of a working hypothesis. 

Our first great problem is to fix our position in terms of geo- 
logical time. We don’t know whether the ice age is ended or just 
begun. The utmost ken of anthropological science embraces only 
such a period as might easily be lost between two creative nights. 
Accurate observation is so new that we don’t know whether our 
seasons are becoming warmer or colder or standing still. Despite 
the multitude of theories adduced to account for the phenomena 
of the glacial age, we know absolutely nothing as to its cause, and 
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sO are in no position to judge as to whether a recurrence of cold is 
to be looked for or not. If it was due to the formation of a crust 
over a cooling sun; then what we are pleased to call the glacial 
period has but just started. Each creative night is destined to be- 
come longer and colder until life shall be utterly blotted out, and 
our sun turned into a dark star. But it takes a long time for a star 
to cool; if that is what is happening the crusts start forming at 
something like hundred thousand year intervals. Heretofore our 
folks have been utterly unprepared, they endured to the limit of 
endurance and then they died. Next time—but I am no novelist. 
We should not dread such an event, for out of its stress a chastened, 
purified, and enobled race is likely to spring. 

There might be soemthing like an argument made from dead 
reckoning in support of the view that another creative night will, 
in due course, follow the blessed day, but argument so drawn seems 
terrific. [et us rather see what suggestion there is-in the hopes and 
aspirations of man. We know that everywhere in the evolutionary 
scale the lower bas foreshadowed the higher. Between species, 
genera, and orders the only sharp line definitions are where inter- 
vening classes have become extinct. What does man foreshadow? 
What rudiments have we which a further advance along the path 
of our more recent evolution is likely to cause to burst into bloom? 
Compare man’s aspirations with his performances, his ideals with 
his character. Consider the exaited few who actually live up to the 
best they know, the occasional here-and-there one whose life is intel- 
ligently self-directed. Consider our co-operative possibilities, how 
they gleam forth at times under dire stress—all of these god-like 
characteristics, are they forever to remain beyond our reach? If 
human nature as we know it is to dominate us till the end of time, 
does it not seem that the procession of the ages was a sham, and 
Nature’s work undertaken for an unworthy end? When you think 
in terms of race and not of individuals, another combing by the 
lords of selective death is the only reasonable hope of realizing our 
divine possibilities. Even to these individuals who shall die in great 
numbers, what matters it? Are we not born under a death sentence? 
That we should meet our doom with a goodly company is no more 
frightful than to meet it alone. If we would justify God’s wisdom 
in creating us, we would willingly cast our poor bodies upon the 
heap of death that forms the pedestal of our high estate. 
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Gop, NATURE, AND THE DEVIL 


In setting the names of God and Nature at the head of my pant- 
ology, I would be deferring to religious custom and precedent ; the 
name Nature alone belongs there. Nature alone fulfils the concept 
of utter infiriity ; she alone embraces a totality capable of including 
both good and evil—concepts so antagonistic, so mutually exclusive 
that the human mind refuses to entertain at the same time, or to 
predicate them of the same being. Unconditioned ethical attributes 
can exist only in the potential, and in the potential only do we affirm 
them of Nature. Logically analyzed that potentiality resolves into 
a neutrality where the good is exactly balanced by evil. The instant 
that the mind focuses upon the ethical aspect of nature there occurs 
a polarization; neutral Nature disappears, and in her place stand 
God and the Devil. The natural godhead is thus a trinity. But the 
Devil is bogus ; he correlates with negative electricity. The positive, 
God attributes exist; the negative, Devil attributes are only the 
absence of the positive. God is Nature in an ethically dynamic 
phase. Although that disposition of evil and the Prince of Evil is 
true, it is for everyday use worthless. We can no more get away 
from a concept of actual evil than we can do away with the nega- 
tive side of the dynamo. Therefore, when we personify all good 
under the name of God, we are logically bound to personify the 
negation of good under some other appropriate name. 

The natural godhead is reducible to a mathematical formula: 
Express the constituent trinity by their initials and we have, 
G+D=N. Although we may prove that D= Zero, that does 
not entitle us to drop the D, for both G and D are mental concepts ; 
N alone has objective, tangible existence. 


Natures Paty to PEACE 


Animals vary in ferocity inversely as the distance from lair or 
nest, or from the locality of their young. Upon the intensity of 
their ferocity depends which shall go and which shall stay when 
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two of a non-gregarious species meet. In the inheritance of that 
rule by primitive man we may discern the primordial speck of inter- 
national law. That this timorous, murderous species should ever 
learn to dwell together in large numbers and in safety would have 
been scouted by an observer of the beginnings of human life. Every- 
body knows about the isles of peace that crystalized around what 
we may poetically call the primitive hearth-stones; and everybody 
—unless they are hopelessly Fundamental—is familiar with the doc- 
trine that from these tiny, warring isles of peace came all we know 
of peace and civilization. So, too, does everybody know that the 
plan of evolution consisted in the gradual widening of these isles 
of peace through the recognition of more and more distant kinship. 
So generaily accepted is this line of thought that we may: properly 
set it up without argument or restatement. 

If we become philosophical, and dig a little deeper, we will real- 
ize that urderlying kinship was confidence, the active element, of 
which kinship was but the vehicle. At this point, we are back 
behind histcry: we are dealing rather with a psychological problem. 
What is so rightfully attributed to kinship, back here is seen to be 
the psychological process whereby the primitive social compact was 
attained. In brief, the process was this: before there could be any 
sort of co-ordination, the primitive sex groups must become 
acquainted ; they must learn to understand one another; they must 
come to have a degree of sympathy for each other, and they must 
develop some sort of confidence in one another. It is not pretended 
these steps are naturally set off by distinct cleavage planes so that 
some other analysis might not be just as logical, but for the purpose 
of a tentative study acquaintance, understanding, sympathy, and 
confidence will suffice. It is likely that only occasionally did primi- 
tive man have what we may call a speaking acquaintance with a 
neighbor. It took a long time to develop language to the point that 
there could be a common understanding. Sympathy is a natural 
heart emotion that must await upon acquaintance and understand- 
ing. Confidence is the product of mingled intelligence and emotion, 
and can only develop toward a person for whom one feels an under- 
standing and sympathy. In that day there was no communication 
of intelligence, nor any means of arriving at a subjective feeling of 
acquaintance and sympathy without personal contact. Kinship sup- 
plied the only environment within which the steps leading up to 


confidence might be taken. 
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‘For the first million years or so of humanity’s existence, the 
isles of peace gradually widened until considerable nations arose all 
of one blood—theoretically, as the authorities say, but actually as 
I hope one day to show. Then came the breakdown of the tribal 
system, and for a brief period the feudal system arose in its place 
in all of che progressive nations of the world. During this period 
the idea of kinship became subordinated to that of fidelity to king 
and military chieftain. Then feudalism crumbled, and in its place, 
very generally conforming to its boundaries, arose capitalism. Dur- 
ing all of this tremendously long time the world acquired no new 
sanction for peace. Higher evolution was achieved by reversing 
our philosophy; instead of esteeming war to be the natural status 
of man, and peace to be the exception for which an adequate excuse 
must be found, we came to hold peace to be our natural status, and 
war the exception for which excuse is becoming more and more> 
difficult. Were we to seek the cause of this change we would find 
it to be largely due to the religion of Christ. 

What became of the tribal and feudal systems when they broke 
down? The same that becomes of dead organic matter generally; 
they fell back to earth to form the soil out of which sprang the 
new. Capitalism is built not from the inorganic atoms of the old, 
but from their complex molecules. If we but analyze our concepts 
of peace we find a wonderful heritage of tribal lore. Many words 
and idioms expressive of fine relationships metaphorically involve 
kinship ; even our highest religious concept we express as the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. As Nature so often 
builds of repetative parts, so do we find the family repeated in the 
essential associations of man; governments sustain a paternal rela- 
tion to their citizens, and in the Church the priest is Father, and 
the highest church official is Papa. Behind the map lie ancient tribal 
distinctions and prejudices, overtopping law and order, and baffling 
our peace negotiators. People repose confidence, such confidence 
as they have to repose, in them for whom they feel an acquaintance. 
whom they are able to understand, and for whom they feel sym- 
pathy. Men of today travel abroad, going among strange people. 
not because of confidence in them, but in the long protecting arm of 
their own government. As it is with us as individuals, so is it with 
our national aggregates. Nations acquire confidence in nations in 
a manner precisely the same as do their citizens. 
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Man’s Paty To PEACE 


The time has now arrived when men generally demand of gov- 
ernment: the actual establishment of the universally-held ideal of 
a world at peace. The League of Nations was the first constructive 
response to that universal demand. In its institution we find the 
first noteworthy departure from the idea that co-ordination must 
proceed alorg lines of consanguinity. We would err were we’ to 
conclude that in so doing man has repudiated Nature’s plan. In 
the first place, man is himself a part of nature; in a very true sense 
whatever man does is natural, and a part of the great plan. His 
folly, his mistakes, even his sins have their counterpart in the great 
cosmic whole. We need not excuse man’s first organizing of peace; 
we may justify his action: Nature, unaided by man, has brought 
forth many new things. Still we are conservatively right in point- 
ing to the incompleteness of the co-ordination between kindred 
nations. With good reason might we remonstrate that before the 
nations should seek the peace of the whole world, each should go 
and be reconciled unto its sister nation. If, however, we have 
studied deeply into Nature’s ways, we must know that she ever 
sprouts the new before she completes the old. A completed insti- 
tution, like a completed organism, take on old-age characteristics ; 
it becomes ossified and hard; so that it could not give birth to a 
new form. The breeding season is not at the end of life but in 
its middle. 

Since Germany is in the way of entering the League, America 
is the only great, progressive Nation uncommitted to this new, 
radical, untried ideal. What course America will pursue is more 
than we can tell, but whatever we do, we will, to the extent of our 
intelligence and capacity, further the great prospect of peace which 
the League was designed to father. Here we are, then, confronted 
by this dilemma. Throughout an infinite past Nature’s co-ordina- 
tive efforts have proceeded along lines of kinship: then comes Man 
to her aid; he utterly ignores hei policy, initiates an omnibus co-or- 
dination, and at a stroke seeks to co-ordinate every discordant ele- 
ment in the world. Where should America apply her shoulder, to 
the old wheel that Nature has been turning throughout the ages, 
or to this new thingamajig that men have set up? If we inquire 
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of Nature herself, we find that we are at perfect liberty to make 
our own choice. Nature always starts things seemingly before 
their time, but she never loses interest in the old on account of 
the new. Since America took fright, and violently recoiled from 
the League idea, it would be consistent, and surely good sportsman- 
ship, if she took over as her pcrtion the turning of the old wheel 
that everybody else has forgotten. If she does this, she will make 
no mistake, nor will it involve contempt for no opposition to the 
new plan. 


AN ENGLISH CONFERENCE 


Should America conclude to do this, her duty would be most 
clear. Her co-ordinative efforts must proceed along lines of kin- 
ship; she must first perfect her co-ordination with her next-of-kin, 
the other half of the English-speaking world. Of course, we are 
already far more highly co-ordinated with them than with any of 
the other nations ; yet we have absolutely put forth no effort to that 
end. How should we go about it? Well—how would brothers go 
about it? Why brothers wouldn’t do a thing; they’d just live neigh- 
bors and be friends the same as we are doing! No, hold on, there 
is one thing that brothers would do that we have failed to do; they’d 
get together now and then and talk things over. Of course, the 
last thing they would think of doing would be to sign a document 
pledging their friendship, or defining the sort of relations they pro- 
pose to sustain. Men and nations are a good deal like cats, they get 
along better if not tied together. 

At Montreal a while ago, Secretary Hughes proposed an advis- 
ory conference representative of America and the people of Canada 
—what’s the matter with the rest of the family: Let’s set a few more 
chairs up to the table and make it a family party. Here’s the plan: 
An informal, semi-official conference, to be attended by a small 
number of the best men that each English nation can muster; men 
of the ex-presidential class, men whose every utterance is first-page 
news. We will make for them no agenda; we will charge them 
with no specific duty, and we will confer upon them no authority. 
We will Sut ask them to talk over and try to talk out our differ- 
ences; to seek to agree upon representations severally to be made 
to their respective governments. You will observe that in the 
very nature of things the findings of such a conference must be 
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unanimous to be influential. That means that it will be a slow 
thrashing out of our difference. Questions will have to be split, 
and agreement reached on part at a time but co-ordinative influ- 
ence will attend an honest effort to get together even when they fail. 
Their deliberations will be open and widely heralded. They will 
conduct a super-national forum, where one nation may frankly and 
without offence ask ancther nation to do or not to do any particu- 
lar thing. Without that forum it is good politics to do anything 
that will hurt the other fellow. Not in America alone but the world 
over do politicians commend themselves to their constituents by 
citing the distress their actions nave occasioned somebody else. Our 
outcry over British restrictions of rubber production is probably 
just as sweet music in British ears as are British outcries over our 
prohibitive tariffs in American ears. We can make no diplomatic 
representations lest they be received in the same spirit that we 
receive foreign suggestion as to our immigration policy. 

The English Conference would be empowered to inquire into 
any and all matters, to acquire exact information, and to report 
findings to its constituent national legislatures. Such a body could 
weigh advantage against advantage, and, by making one recommen- 
dation contingent upon another, could attain objectives for which 
there is no present existing instrumentality. Does it seem bootless 
for men without authority to arrive at agreement? America has 
never yet sat in a conference where her conferees had power to 
bind, nor, under cur constitution, ever will she. Our English Con- 
ference will, to quote a phrase of President Wilson’s, be invested 
with the “authority of influence.” In strong hands the authority of in- 
fluence is the mightiest power on earth. We are planning for the Eng- 
lish Conference precisely the same constitutional authority that was 
possessed by the Roman Senate. 

This plan will be neither pro-League nor anti-League. Insofar 
as we help to make this a co-ordinated world, we will help the 
League to. make good on the job it was created for, but at the same 
time we'll be cheating it of the glory. On those terms the most 
irreconcilable should be willing to boost. 
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ENGriisi SOLIDARITY 


By that simple little move, Peace on earth, good-will among men 
would take the longest stride it ever took. Just that significant 
gesture is all that is required to convince the chancellories of the 
world that never again, be the provocation what it may, will Eng- 
lishman Aight Englishman. When that idea shall have become well 
seated, its corollary will follow inevitably: neither will stand idly 
while the cther is licked in a just cause. To deliver those right 
and left wallops to the world’s war-makers requires no agreement. 
no treaty, no form of words inscribed upon paper. Let us just get 
together regularly in the persons of our most beloved leaders, and 
talk over the things that need to be talked over—that will do it. 
Nobody ever instigated a war that they didn’t expect to win, and, 
with the moral assurance that ultimately they would confront the 
united English world, nobody will seek a quarrel with either of us. 
As for picking a quarrel with others, it would make them more cir- 
cumspect. That end would be achieved without the assumption of 
the slightest liability. Neither of the great empires would be bound, 
any more than they are now, to go to the aid of the other. Each 
would know and fully realize that 1f it fought an avoidable war, or 
for a cause other than moral, it would likely fight alone. 

Every Gream of empire has visualized peace as the result of a 
military organization strong enough to overawe the world. No 
doubt it would work out that way if the military organization were 
potential rather than dynamic; so that it should not be ruthlessly 
used to goad men to desperation. Human nature is such that an 
effective military organization of such power can not be entrusted - 
to any central control. What we are proposing would neither be 
an effective military organization nor a central control. When 
nations enter into an alliance it amounts to a pooling of military 
effectiveness: That is all in favor of the war-makers. Not any- 
thing could so stimulate plotting and arrogauce. In the suggested 
English Conference our war plotters would have not a single pawn 
added to the board: the nations would pool only confidence and good 
will. Only by walking straight and true could either appeal to the 
understanding and sympathy of the other. If the English world is 
as far advanced on the path of civilization as the author believes 
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it to be, each great empire would merit and enjoy in high degree 
the confidence of the other, and so, for defensive purposes, not only 
the war-maker and politicians but the man on the street would rely 
upon the combined resources of the whole English world. There 
could be nd more decentralized control than the freely co-operating 
Englishmen of the world. So widely are we spread; so varied are 
our interests that upon no narrow, selfish, or unjust project could 
we ever agree. Only common human interests are broad enough 
to intrigue us all. 


A NATURALLY CRYSTALLIZED WoRLD 


War stress is a transcendental emotion. We all were lifted up 
bv it; so 't would be little wonder if our leaders, who were in the 
thick of the scrimage, were lifted so high that they saw over the 
horizon, aad visualized as near that which is afar. Perhaps the 
more detached and distant view of our own statesmen had the 
truer perspective. 

Had the League not been instituted, it is likely that there would 
have been 2 drawing together of nations according to their kind. 
Of course, the chances are that they would have made the mistake 
of entering into formal alliances ; still they might have been content 
to give a milder expression to the “federative tendency,” as Presi- 
dent Taft characterizes what I esteem to be but the age-old practice 
of seeking out and admitting to the inner circle of acquaintances for 
whom understanding and sympathy are felt, of more and more dis- 
tant kindred. Such drawing together ought not to be precipitate; 
it is a part of the eternal evolution that must go on and on as long 
as life endures. Just what might have been the wisest possible alter- 
native to the League plan has long intrigued the author’s interest : 
so, in chart form he presents not only the groupings which seem to 
have been then practicable, but other and more extensive groupings 
which might have ensued in the fullness of time. 

A conference between nations at any time, on any subject is a 
hopeful sign, but when people sit down together with the feeling that 
safety depends upon not being second to draw, profound benefits 
are not likely to arise. Hence. only so much of this plan should be 
carried out at any one time as the nations may have laid the founda- 
tion for in acquaintance, understanding, and sympathy. No attempt 
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has been made to include the nations of Asia, for, saving only Japan, 
there are no true nations in Asia. The tribal system is still domi- 
nant there. 

The League is now a fact, but oh! what a heterogeneous mess 
that great outer circle does circumscribe! Almost every distrust 
and hatred the whole world contains sits around its conference 
table. As a “mixer” or school of co-ordination its prospects are 
much more flattering than as a moulder of contemporary history. 
Logically the details of co-ordination should have preceded the 
League, but seldom do things happen logically. To make the League 
a success, or to achieve its purpose independently should it not 
be a success, the detail work of perfecting the co-ordination between 
kindred nations must somehow be accomplished. Should America 
take the lead in this, doing well the job which she alone can do— 
the initiative must spring from her; the amenities decree it—she 
will have done all that the most sanguine should expect of her. 


THE) PROUILT. CF CONSLIENCE 


BY WAKREN SCHOLL 


UR civilization is the product of innumerable conflicts. Obscure 
billions have waged bitter battles; and from the fitful hotch- 
potch of lost causes, ephemeral fanaticisms, and unknown infamies, 
has evolved the present scheme of society. The great bulk of man- 
kind has not relished violence—ivhat then actuated the combatants * 
Greed, hypocrisy, struggle for survival, and a divinely ordained pre- 
destination are among the reasons frequently advanced, but are 
these the true reasons? 

Suppose we consider a typical past conflict. About 71 B. C. in 
Italy, sixty thousand slaves and peasants rallied around Spartacus, 
and attempted to overthrow the Roman slave system. They were 
cut to pieces, and Spartacus himself died fighting. What caused this 
carnage? One may suggest for the revolutionists: love of liberty, 
and struggle for survival; and for the loyalists: greed, hypocrisy, 
and struggle for survival; but it seems to me that these reasons are 
merely results of some powerful agency present in both belligerents. 
Both believed in the necessity of their respective principles ; whence 
came this faith? I believe that it came from the source of all faith 
—conscience; the postulated faculty that distinguishes right from 
wrong. 

For another example, take the struggle which occasioned the 
Apocalypse of the Christian Revelation. About 60 A. D. the 
Roman Empire embraced northern Africa and practically all of 
Europe; and the mass of Roman citizens attributed much of their 
success as conquerors to the potency of their own numerous gods 
and goddesses. They ridiculed all foreign gods, and particularly 
despised the Yahveh of the Jews. Gessius Florus, the procurator 
of Judea, taunted the Jews into insurrection, and then called for the 
legions of Rome. Conservative Jews who questioned the wisdom 
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of revolt, were promptly killed by their radical brethren, the Zeal- 
ots, and it was a desperate Jewish army that strove to check the 
Roman campaign in Palestine. But their valor was in vain; they 
were ultimately annihilated. Was this predestination? It seems 
monstrous to charge a divine being, assumed to be merciful and just, 
with the fiendish plan of creating men only to pit them against each 
other ; and if we presume an additional deity, satanic in character. 
we clasp a puerile polydemonism. However, both the Romans and 
the Jews believed in the necessity of their causes; hence, I affirm 
that the underlying origin of the struggle was conscience. 

Consider the Crusades. These were religious wars started in 
1100 by the Christians, who were enraged at the Turkish persecu- 
tions of Christian Pilgrims to Palestine. Hostilities were first 
directed against the Turks, but finally against all who did not pro- 
fess Christianity. Hundreds of thousands of Jews in European 
cities were massacred. Approximately two million Christians and 
Mohammedans were killed. At the peak of the frenzy, more thau 
forty thousand Christian children left France and Germany for the 
Holy Land. About ten thousand of them perished while crossing 
the mountains. A few thousand reached Marseilles, and prayed for 
the Mediterranean Sea to open in order that they could cross to 
Africa. The sea did not part, so the courageous ones of their num- 
ber embarked on ships and were never heard of again. The wars 
of the Crusades lasted for two hundred years, and the whole gory 
affair was characterized on both sides by intense fanaticism. What 
else is fanaticism but conscience running amuck? 

What incited the recent world war, with its slogans of “Gott Mit 
Uns!’ and “Make the World Safe for Democracy!” What aroused 
the Reds and Whites in the recent Russian Revolution? Today, 
what impels the socialists? the birth-control martyrs? the pacifists? 
and their hosts of conservative opponents? To the struggles of men, 
f can ascribe only one basic motive—conscience. 

Upon the nature of conscience, I can only speculate. Our 
thoughts seem to be emanations coursing through a few pounds of 
brain matter, as electricity through a wire. Whether these emana- 
tions spring from the matter itself, or trickle from some infinite 
source, depends upon one’s beliefs. Anyhow, Nature endows these 
emanations with a sense of consciousness—the emanations perceive 
themselves. They produce the ego, what some are pleased to call 
the illusion of self, and issue a dogmatic wisdom that attempts to 
guide the individual. 
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Is this wisdom generally correct? The combatants in the con- 
flicts previously mentioned, obeyed conscience, yet at least half fol- 
lowed causes that contributed little to existing society. You, Reader, 
may objeci that they were insincere; but men do not martyr them- 
selves for hypocrisy. And if you still doubt, consider a few: indi- 
viduals whose sincerity has convinced millions. Can one discreetly 
doubt the integrity of Buddha, Moses, Jesus, Paulus, Mohammed, 
The Bab, Swedenborg, and Mary Baker Eddy? Each believed 
that he or she was in touch with truth, yet it is obvious that all did 
not issue truth, as man defines it. 

Take another instance. When the Black Plague lashed Europe. 
tens of thousands of Christians, known as the Flagellants, consulted 
their consciences and decided that the plague was the result of the 
wrath of God. Attempting to appease this wrath, they murdered 
all the Jews they could lay hands on; and then went half-naked from 
city to city, chanting hymns, flogging each other, and of course 
broadcasting the plague as they went. I think we can truthfully 
conclude that regardless of individual desires and supplications, the 
conscience may mislead into serious error. 

Despite the historical examples that prove this statement, there 
still exists a child-like faith in conscience. [For example, some of 
our orthodox Christians—I refer to the rabid cults—contend that 
the world is immersed in sin, and that this is the result of what 
they (the rabid cults) assume to be divine commands. While con- 
ditions todzy are deplorable, it seems to me that a glance at history 
indicates that we are today better than past generations in every 
way—morally, mentally, and physically. But to go on, these rabid 
cults would save the world by legislating against science ; by teach- 
ing a-polydemonism, what else can one call a good- and bad-god 
theology ; and in some instances, by terrorizing those who disagree 
with them. 

And faith in conscience is not confined to the theosophists alone. 
Many of our otherwise practical business men and statesmen, know- 
ing little or nothing about the true plans or purposes of reformers, 
denounce them as idiots and idealists. Ephemeral, useless causes 
are almost as prevalent today as they were in the past; and they are, 
to their followers, just as plausible and necessary as flogging was 
to the Flagellants. 

Now, none of us would enjoy following a cause that is ultimately 
proven inane, so the question is-—what test can one apply that will 
reduce this misleading of conscience to a minimum? I offer the 
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Test of Reason, the process that recognizes only facts such as may 
be perceived and proven by rational men here and now, the process 
that gets ali pertinent facts before it produces conclusions, the proc- 
ess that distils truth from the motley outpouring of conscience. Defi- 
nitely, let us ask: what facts indicate that I am right? Are these 
all the pertinent facts? Are they facts acknowledged by unbiased 
authorities’ Such introspection may seem tedious, but what other 
solution that has worked can one put in its place?. And isn’t some 
sort of a refining process necessary? Isn’t conscience prone to 
whispering soft lies that uselessly mislead billions into abysses of 
hatred, persecution, and battle? 
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BUDDHISM IN JAPANESE LITERATURE 
BY W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH 


HE Japanese regard Unkei as the greatest of their Buddhist 

sculptors. He lived in the thirteenth century, and the story goes 
that, dying, he proceeded to Hell, whose monarch, Emma, addressed 
him angrily: “Of the numerous images you have wrought of me, 
not one has versimilitude. Wherefore you are condemned to return 
to earth, there to carve at length, a truthful likeness of myself.” At 
the fane, Ennoji, Kamakura, there is an Emma sculpture by Unkei, 
of which till lately at least it was asserted, that this was the thing 
which the master executed, after his long journey to the nether 
regions. Clearly, the Japanese of old had a very lively dread of the 
Plutonian potentate in the Buddhist pantheon. And Unkei’s power- 
ful work being a wondrous, if not unsurpassed crystallization of the 
grim and the menacing, it was declared that the artist could not have 
fashioned it, unless he had seen the subject. Are there, in the writ- 
ten literature of Nippon, many things which, like this unwritten 
legend of the Ennoji sculpture, serve to illustrate Buddhist beliefs, 
in the Sunrise Land in historic times? The question summons a 
multitude of answers, and it will not be possible, in these brief pages, 
to do more than bring forward a little selection, of the references 
to the Light of Asia. 

Originating in sinful passion, life is the great evil, says orthodox 
Buddhism, holding in consonance that the prime desideratum is, to 
escape from the world, with no danger of being reincarnated there, 
as Unkei was. Apart from historical writings which have much 
fiction in them, the oldest of Japanese prose-tales extant is Taketart 
Monogatari, or The Story of the Bamboo-Gatherer. Its authorship 
uncertain, it appears to date from the tenth century, at which time 
secular literature was still a thing, exclusively by and for the aristoc- 
racy. And it is therefore commonly assumed, that it was some scion 
of a noble house, who wrote the Monogatari. It relates how a tiny 
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lady was found in the hollow of a bamboo, how she grew to be a 
beautiful woman, how she was sought in marriage by a succession 
of wealthy and noble lovers. But meritoriously resisting as she did 
their importunities, she was allowed to flutter away to her celestial 
home. From that mystic realm, for some fault, she had been tem- 
porarily sent back to the vale of tears. And according to the com- 
mentary, in the best edition of the tale, it was beyond doubt written, 
with the intention of emphasizing the orthodox Buddhist beliefs 
above-mentioned. 

Contemporaneous with this story is the Tosa Nikki, or Tosa 
Diary. The nobleman who wrote it, Kino Tsurayuki, records a 
journey from Tosa to Kyoto, the former place being in the island 
of Shikoku, far in the South of Nippon. It is noteworthy that never 
a word of religion comes in, till pirates menace the voyagers, pray- 
ers being straightway offered then on the junk, alike to the Buddhist 
and Shinto deities. The diarist speaks of the two pantheons as dis- 
tinct, yet seems to have had equal faith in both. Here is a remark- 
able emblem, of the dawn of the union in Japan, between the Indian 
religion and the indigenous Japanese one. 

Appareutly, in Tsurayuki’s time, numerous of the Buddhist 
clergy did indeed practice a rigid asceticism. In the Makura no 
Soshi, or Pillow Sketches, by Sei Shonagon, a court lady of that 
time, the authoress bewails the sadness of letting a favorite son be- 
come a priest, “for it will be miserable for him, to have to look on 
the pleasant things of life, as if they were chips of wood.” Also 
living about Tsurayuki’s day, and like Sei Shonagon a lady of the 
court, Izumi Shikibu is remembered by her Nikkt. She had two 
lovers besides a husband, but her emotions led her to be religious. 
And she reveals in her diary, that she would go to a Buddhist tem- 
ple, offer ardent prayer, then suddenly realize that she was think- 
ing of one of her paramours, instead of her immortal soul. 

Sarashina is a place-name, and the Sarashina Nikki is by Miss 
Takasue. In 1017 her father, a man of the aristocracy, was ap- 
pointed governor of Kazusa near Tokio, or Yedo as called in his- 
toric times. He took with him to Kazusa his daughter, then in her 
teens ; and it is with happenings in her life, at and about that age, 
that her diary is concerned. In her day, the Yedo neighborhood 
was still thought of as uncouth, still considered very far from Kyoto, 
the metropolis. At her father’s place of governorship, the authoress 
was badly off for girl friends of her own age and social status. She 
used to pray that she might go to Kyoto, and she discloses her care- 
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lessness towards theological accuracy; for the god to whom she 
made her petition was Yakushi Nyorai, the physician of the Bud- 
dhist pantheon. After eventually settling at the capital, one night 
the diarist had a dream, wherein a priest counselled her to verse 
herself in the fifth chapter of the Hokkekyo, otherwise The Scrip- 
ture of the Lotus of the True Law. Surely, the day before her 
dream, the young lady had been thinking much about some hierarch, 
whom she kad once heard, beautifully intoning the sacred words. 

It will, perhaps, be argued that, if in Miss Takasue’s day, books 
were as yet a thing only for the nobility, the writings which have 
been cited above do not necessarily throw light, on modes of faith 
with the populace in the middle ages. But there is a folk-song, 
dating from the twelfth century if not earlier. which execrates the 
man who plies the trade of ukat, or cormorant-fishing. The verses 
ask, in grimly serious tone, what terrible lot will be accorded on 
his rebirth, to the person who has been engaged in this cruel form 
of taking life. If the Taketori Monogatari adumbrates, that belief . 
in soul-transmigration early gripped the Japanese of the upper 
classes, so also does the folk-song suggest if not prove that, by the 
- twelfth century, the belief was likewise common with the toiling 
myriads. Small wonder if, dreading horrible rebirth, people were 
awed when Unkei employed his talent, to remind them of the fero- 
cious aspect of the king of Hell, who would some day pass judgment 
on them! 

That century of the great sculptor’s doings, the thirteenth, looked 
also on the literary activities of Hamuro Tokinaga, who was a scion 
of a ducal house, and a member of the Imperial Council. He is 
credited with the Heike Monogatari, or Stories of the Family of 
Hei or Taira. a fine quasi-historical work which, recounting the 
civil wars nf the eleven-hundreds, quickly gained wide favor among 
the military aristocracy. In historic times, the usual collective term 
for the Buddhist gods was Hotoke; it is by that appellation Tsuray- 
uki speaks of them, in the Tosa Nikki. And, in the Heike Monoga- 
tari, there is a curious part about a dancing-girl, who has called her- 
self Hotoke It was as though some wag, of the music halls in the 
Occident, should assume the designation of the Man of Sorrows. 
Tokinaga relates how the lady goes to pay attentions to Taira Kiyo- 
mori, at a date when that soldier was omnipotent in Japan. “Call 
vourself what name you please . . . but get out at once,” he says, 
anerv at the dancer’s impertinence in approaching him, yet seem- 
ingly caring nothing about her sacriliciousness. An eloauent pass- 
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age, in the Heike, is the description of the close of the sea fight in 
1185 at Dannoura, near Shiminoseki. The nurse of the boy Mikado, 
who weeps at the approach of death, calls on him to look Eastwards 
to Ise, the holy of holies of Shinto, then to look Westwards, whereby 
she signifies India, as birthplace of Buddhism. “Commit your soul,” 
she cries, “to the care of the Buddhist gods, who will come from 
Paradise to meet you.” And a moment later, the waves have envel- 
oped her royal child. 

If this glowing, tender page in the Heike is striking, as being of 
those things which denote the equality of Japanese feelings in the 
past, towards Buddhism and Shinto, of books in which Buddhist 
matter is salient there are few if any, so engaging as the Tsure Dzure 
Gusa, or Gleanings from Leisure. The author, Yoshida Kenko, 
lived at the end of the thirteenth century, and was personally of the 
clergy of the Light of Asia. As its title suggests, his work is a 
garland of miniature essays on a wide variety of themes. He re- 
minds sharply that his fellow-priests were not all given to regarding 
as Sei Shonagon wrote, “the pleasant things of life, as if they were 
mere chips of wood.” Telling of churchmen who were gluttonous 
or drunken, Kenko refers to others, fighting with swords, and of 
one he relates, that he was known as Bishop Nettle, by reason of his 
stinging temper. The essayist was conscious of nothing, if not the 
colossal power of women. It was not very priestly of him to observe 
that even a mighty elephant may be tethered securely, be the leash 
woven of maiden’s hair. And long after Yoshida’s own day, the 
Confucian philosopher, Muro Kyuso (1658-1734), assailed the 
author of the Tsure Dzure Gusa as an adulterer. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in none of the pages of the miscellany which are about 
women, is there any tone of lewdness. Invariably refined in his 
writing, the essayist was possibly a member of the True Sect of the 
Pure Land, whose clergy were allowed to marry. In the Gleanings 
he speaks against those marriages which are merely arranged, hav- 
ing about them no romance. And he exclaims: “If a man, though 
past forty, falls in love, who shall presume to blame him?” 

It must not be thought, that Kenko’s fellow-churchmen are 
exhibited in his book, exclusively as bad. He tells of some who 
were studious, or who had gained the esteem of their flocks. As 
to himself in his professional character, the impression is strongly 
received that he was a gentle, friendly, sympathetic creature, whose 
pastoral duties were probably done well, performed the better be- 
cause the priestly essayist was so very human. Conceivably his pages 
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against sports, which entail the killing of animals, had basis in this 
gentleness of his nature, rather than in orthodox firmness of belief 
in the theory, that sinful man is in danger of being reborn as a 
lower animal. For it would seem that Kenko, with his sharp mind, 
sometimes tended to agnosticism. He remarks significantly, that 
certain chapters are lacking in the Buddhist Scriptures; he charges 
himself not to be sceptical, about the capacity of the Buddhist gods. 
With good Buddhists it is thought very essential to keep ceaselessly 
in mind the transitoriness of this life, as too of all things connected 
with it, whatever the delight they afford. Descanting on house and 
garden, and enlarging on the charm which may pertain to these 
mundane belongings, the author of the Gusa mingles with this dis- 
quisition, a call on his readers to remember the merely temporary 
character ot a home on earth. And it is felt that this pious counsel, 
far from being brought in as an hierarchal obligation, represents 
the honest sentiment of the essayist, at the moment of writing. In 
another page of the Gleanings he observes: “Be not forgetful of 
the future state. Truly enviable is he, who is not unfamiliar with 
the path to Buddhahood.” And this, as likewise the various similar 
things in the Gusa, utterances of piety, have the ring of deep sin- 
cerity. They are crystallizations of genuine, if fleeting moods of 
devoutness. 

There is no rhyme in Japanese literature. And, in the plays 
whose generic name is No, or Accomplishment, the formula con- 
sisted in prose, into which were woven metrical portions, usually 
with lines of seven syllables alternating with lines of five. It was 
near the close of the thirteen-hundreds, that the No plays entered 
on their golden cge, this same continuing till late in the sixteenth 
century. And the finest things, in these dramas, are among the 
most beautiful gems of Nippon’s fashioning. Frequently embody- 
ing learned illusions to ancient Chinese or Japanese classics, the No 
pieces are furthermore written in most courtly language. Hence, 
they could scarcely make much appeal to the crowd; and it was 
chiefly the aristocracy, who were the patrons of Accomplishment. 


Very little is known about the dramatists themselves. But of such . 
things, in the secular literature of Japan, as admit of being spoken 
of collectively, there is none so rich in Buddhist matter, as No in | 
the halcyon time of the art. A number of the dramas, like the 
Taketori Monogatari long before, were beyond doubt composed 


with didactic aim. 
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The No writers were largely concerned with subjects culled 
from Japanese history. The Heike Monogatari was among the 
works, from which those men were wont to derive topics. And 
there is a No piece by Kwanze Motokiyo (1375-1455), in which the 
girl, Hotoke, is depicted as passing eventually to the extreme oppo- 
site from the dancer’s profession, namely as becoming a Buddhist 
nun. A specially fine play is Kumasaka, by Zenchiku Ujinobu 
(1414-1499 ?), the title being the name of the hero. At the outset 
one of the characters, encountering a priest, implores him to pray 
for the soul of a person who has died on this day of their meeting, 
which occurs at nightfall. The churchman declares that he does not 
think it right to pray, unless he is told the name of the dead man. 
The other has reasons for concealing the name: “But his grave 
lies in the green field, beyond the tall pine tree. He cannot enter 
the gates of the Pure Land, wherefore I beseech you for your 
orisons.” And the man in holy orders is prevailed on to comply: 
“Unto all mortals let there be equal grace, to pass from this life 
of agony, by the portals of death into law, into the realm of peace.” 

In at least one of the No dramas, the tenets of the Zen Shu, 
or Contemplation Sect of Buddhism, are brought into prominence. 
This work is Sotoba Komach, by Kwanze Kiyotsugu (1354-1406) ; 
Miss Komachi is the name of the heroine, an actual personage in 
history; and sotoba is the Japanese for the Sanskrit word, stupa, 
meaning a small tower which conserves a Buddhist relic. With the 
opening of the play, Miss Komachi is reprimanded by priests for 
having taken a seat on a stupa, which action she defends because, ° 
in the Zen philosophy, sacred books or images or relics are noth- 
ing, self-mastery everything. The didactic element in No sometimes 
takes the form of admonitions to remember that ills in this life are 
due to sins in a former state. “It is through our having failed to 
keep the Buddhist commandments, in a previous existence, that we 
are brought to ruin now,” declares a woman in one of the pieces 
by the writer already mentioned, Motokiyo. In another work by 
him, its title being a place-name, Kantan, the central character, Rosei, 
observes sadly that, though born a man, he has not even endeavored 
to tread the narrow path of righteousness. His inference is that, 
as it was great fortune to be reincarnated human, instead of as one 
of the lower animals, he ought to have striven the more zealously 
after Buddhahood. In this same play, there is handled the Buddhist 
doctrine, that nothing exists save in the imagination of people. Rosei 
speaks plaintively of the world as “a path of dreams, a realm where 
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all is mere seeming.” And as the drama unfolds, he falls into a 
sleep, a vision being vouchsafed to him. In it he learns the impor- 
tance of renouncing whatsoever things are of the earth earthy. For 
it is only by such renunciation, maintains the dramatist, that man 
may hope to break the shackles, which bind him to endless return- 
ing to the mundane life. 

Waiving things which were circulated orally, Japanese popular 
literature begins with the seventeenth century. When, at the dawn 
of the Tokugawa period (1603-1868), baronial turbulence was 
quelled, and comfort thus at length given to the masses, there sprang 
into existence theatres, served by playwrights who frankly appealed 
to the great plurality. The upper class utterly despised these places, 
never entering them, so that No performances became, in even larger 
degree. than hitherto, a thing for the aristocracy. But in the popular 
plays, the formula was the same as in No: prose interspersed with 
metric portions, in alternating lines of seven and five syllables. 

Of the dramatists catering for the crowd was Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724). Among his earliest pieces was Shaka Nyoras 
Sanjoe, or The Picture of the Birth of Sakyamuni; it opens with a 
dispute, between the mother and aunt of the alleged founder of 
Buddhism, and it culminates with his death. This play gained no 
wide success, however, episodes in Japanese history being the sub- 
jects, in most of the favorite popular dramas. Naturally, there 
figures in them, belief in the power of the Buddhist deities to cure 
bodily ills, and belief in the doctrine of rebirth in this world. Never- 
theless, nearly the most salient trait with the new playwrights, was 
a fondness for blood and thunder, which things they were addicted 
to mingling with magical events of a most sensational description. 
Ki no Kaion, writing early in the eighteenth century, gained high 
renown with his Komachi Miyako no Toshidama, or Miss Komachi’s 
New Year Gift at the Capital. This work is about the lady who has 
been spoken of as heroine of a No piece, in which the wise tenets of 
the Contemplation Sect are brought forward. But Kaion’s drama, 
far from enshrining matter so fine as that, embodies a scene in 
which Buddhist priests are summoned, to do battle with a female 
goblin, who assures them that, whatever the fervor of their prayer, 
they cannot quell her. 

With the advent of theatres for the masses, printing almost 
suddenly came to be practiced on a big scale. In the year 1821, 
Ryutei Tanehiko published his story, Ukiyogata Rokumai Byobu, 
or Pictures of the Fleeting World, displayed on Six Screens. His 
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opening pages are an attack on the novelists of his time. And say- 
ing proudly, that his own tale contains no horrible gory things, he 
adds that there will not be found in it, “any revelations granted 
by the Buddhist gods to people, in the course of dreams.” The 
truth is that the novelists, no less than the dramatists, were devotees 
of supernatural happenings of a sensational kind. Although Tane- 
hiko’s contemporary, Rokujuyen, was a man of considerable schol- 
arship, the magical abounds in his Hida no Takumt Monogatari, or 
The Story of the Craftsman of Hida Province. It has for instance 
a scene in which the hero carves a sculpture of a Buddhist deity; 
and the image being put in the evening, at the bedside of a sick man, 
in the morning he is cured. The fantastic is common too, in the 
stories by Hokusai’s friend, Kyokutei Bakin (1767-1848). But he 
was a fine writer, towering above the novelists of his day. And of 
the numerous things, in which he freely introduced Buddhist matter, 
perhaps the best is Kumano Tayema Ama Yono Tsuki, or Moon- 
light through the Clouds on a Night of Rain. 

The scenes of this story are laid in the fourteenth century. The 
first characters described are a hunter and his wife, poor and hum- 
ble people. Good Buddhist that she is, the wife endures distress, 
through her husband being daily occupied in the taking of life. 
Often trying to dissuade him from it, she reminds him that the souls, 
which he sinfully takes from bodies, may go into states yet more 
miserable than those from which he has reft them. On her death- 
bed the devout woman expresses a wish that her son should become 
a priest. He duly does so, entering the Shingon Shu, or New Word 
Sect. He falls in love with a lady musician: he utters bitter regret 
that he had not joined the sect with a married clergy; and eventually 
he casts aside his ordination vows. Later, there is brought into the 
tale a little girl who, in the hour of deep sorrow, exclaims that some 
day she will possibly have “a place on the lotus terrace.” That is 
her way of designating Heaven, the lotus being held sacred by the 
Buddhists, a symbol of purity. 

The writing of lyric verse was always regarded in Japan, merely 
as a polite accomplishment, not as a thing, fit for a man of letters 
to devote his life to. Invariably brief as the Occident counts length, 
the lyric poems are available, principally in anthologies; and in the 
case of numerous pieces in these books, the writers’ names are unre- 
corded. With the brevity of the formulae they used, the lyrists were 
constrained to be concise in the extreme. Their mode was to sug- 
gest, rather than to state ; and sometimes the things handled thus are 
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Buddhist topics, for example the transitoriness of human life. 
Through ages, it was widely felt desirable, for the fanes of the Light 
of Asia to be among trees, such environment being thought con- 
ducive to devotional sentiments. And here is an anonymous poem 
which, dating from subsequent to Bakin’s time, alludes happily to 
this idea about the trees: 


“The birds are calling as they fly, 
Oh whither, whither, is their quest? 
Up from the fields they soar on high, 
On forest temple’s roof to rest.” 


People who write about the East, without having acquired an 
Eastern tongue, are prone to enlarge on those outward things in the 
life of the Japanese, say the chopsticks and sandals, which render 
the nation singular. They fail to realize that, in inward things, the 
Japanese trenchantly illustrate the truth, that a touch of nature 
makes the world kin. Similarly, people who write about Oriental 
religions, without having lived among Oriental folk, are prone to 
expatiate on a maze of theological hair-splittings which, emanating 
from a few Buddhist saints, were at no time current with more than 
a fractional number of the denizens of Nippon. If in Kantan, a 
philosophic conception is brought in, if in Sotoba Komacli the tenets 
of a particular Buddhist sect are introduced, those two plays are 
somewhat znomalous in Japanese secular writings. The other items, 
which have been brought forward, were most selected as typical of 
still further and numerous items, and because they seem to body 
forth the very heart of faith in historic Japan. If her popular play- 
wrights and novelists were addicted, to the utilizing of religious 
matter of a magical and most sensational kind. would it not be very 
easy to name, in the literatures on mediaeval Europe, analogies to 
this predilection? If the Japanese of old had a lively dread of being 
reborn in the vale of tears, is not this an echo of the waning Occi- 
dental belief in a material Hell? Bakin’s sad little girl, dreaming 
of Heaven: the same writer’s priest, cursing his celibacy; Yoshida 
Kenko, the one day pious, the next, prattling about ladies; Izumi 
Shikibu, immoral, yet drawn into worship by emotional forces; Ki 
no Tsurayuki, prayerful because there was danger—how familiar 
all these seem, how reminiscent! In the East, as in the West, tem- 
ples are before everything else, places, as Wordsworth writes finely, 


“Where simple sufferers bend in trust, 
A happier hour to find.” 


THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC 


BY JOSHUA C. GREGORY 


HE vender of tortoises, who plucks them from a basket for 

sixpences, is probably no student of Pliny. If he were, he might 
know what some of his purchasers might think of magic. For Pliny. 
in his Natural History, after recommending tortoise fat as a cure 
for quartan fever, advises that the fat be gathered on the fifteenth 
day of the moon. The sedate tortoises do not regularly become fat- 
ter as the moon waxes, nor thin again as it wanes. But this mimetic 
subservience to the moon’s phases is the preconception in Pliny’s 
advice, or record of advice, and this magical notion has been a wide- 
spread, deeply indurated belief. 

Mr. Fox has rescued a few facts for science from their disreput- 
able connection with superstitious doctrines of lunar control. He 
does not confirm the preference of Tiberius for having his hair 
cut when the moon was on the wax. But, though the shorn locks 
of Tiberius did not grow in luxuriant sympathy with the increasing 
moon, some plants, because they use moonlight, or sensitively turn 
their stems towards the moon’s rays, may rhythmically respond to 
the lunar period. No Egyptian fruits, however, responded sym- 
pathetically by growing more during increasing moons and less when 
the moon was waning, though beliefs in lunar influence on plant 
growth are world-wide and ancient. A reproductive cycle in some 
sea-urchins, corresponding to the lunar periodicity, has been dis- 
covered, with a few analogous instances, among many unfounded 
beliefs in the control of animal life by the moon. The tides may be 
the nexus, though this is not certain. If eels do not migrate against 
the moon’s rays, and there is evidence that they do not, lunar changes 
do control some terrestrial events. But the belief in mimetic sub- 
servience to the moon’s periods, that has touched almost everything 
on earth, is a magical phase of thought, though it has been univer- 
sal enough to include some few facts—a net cast widely enough 
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must catch some fish. The faith is not yet dead, for many sheep 
are still shorn when the moon waxes, because their fleeces will 
grow in response to the lunar increase. 

The pervasiveness of the belief is expressed by superstitious 
relics and odd habits left in civilization, as the retreating tide leaves 
oddments behind it; we still, half-jestingly, turn silver coins at the 
new moon, and the insane are still “lunatics.”’ Sir Francis Bacon 
suspected that the brain swells and the “humours in men’s bodies” 
increase as the moon becomes full. In suspecting these, other, and 
some unrevealed effects of lunar influence,? Bacon hesitatingly re- 
tained an ancient conviction that had endured from antiquity, was 
still rampant, and was to continue tenaciously. The lunar influence, 
as long as belief in it flourished, was always double, for, as a wax- 
ing moon fostered, so a waning moon hindered. Anything that could 
be compared to growing or dying things could be, like them, sub- 
jected to sympathetic constraint from the changing moon. Thus 
projects, or any enterprises, could be undone by the lunar wane, and 
they could prosper under the lunar wax. This analogical wildness 
is a clear index of superstition, even if it is urged that many beliefs 
in lunar control may have contemplated a nexus, analogous to tidal 
mediation between moon and sea-urchin, though they were usually 
mistaken. A god of Lake Nyanza was believed by the Baganda of 
Central Africa to become incarnate in men or women. When an 
incarnation occurred the favored person retired from the lake to 
await the 1ew moon, and he began to rule when the crescent ap- 
peared. Authority and divinity, like all successes, and like all things 
that can visibly increase or decrease, are fostered by waxing moons, 
as waning moons may hinder or destroy them. The belief in mim- 
etic subservience to lunar periodicity is thinking magically, though 
it has happed on some odd facts that have been verified. 


The principle of mimetic subservience is one faith of operative 
magic. In 1577 a waxen image of Queen Elizabeth with pins in 
its breasts was found in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The discovery, 
through the persistence of a very ancient magical belief, resulted 
in a summons to John Dee.*’ This famous alchemist and astrologer 
was thus hurriedly consulted for a counter-magic against the menace 
of the pins. It is an old belief, extraordinarily widespread and 


1 Fox, in Science Progress, 1922, 17, Lunar Periodicity in Living Organ- 
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3 Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1922, Abr. Ed., p. 98. 

4 Ponsonby, English Diaries, 1923, p. 63. 
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extraordinarily persistent, that an enemy can be wounded or killed 
by maltreating or piercing his effigy. Melting wax images to destroy 
their originals was known as a magical custom to Bacon: he observed 
that magical practitioners could thus refresh and exalt their imaginary 
revenge.®> Now when an Ojebway Indian sticks a needle into the 
wooden image of his enemy to give him pain, or burries the puppet 
to cause his death,® his method is indubitably magical. When he 
shoots an arrow into his foe his method is as certainly rational or 
non-magical. A procedure may be magically or rationally applied 
according to the notions of the operator: a modern murderer who 
puts arsenic in his victim’s food acts rationally ; an Australian sorc- 
erer who administers poison in the course of his rites and attributes 
its effect tc his own magical power,’ acts magically. 

The distinction between “magical” and “scientific,” or “rational,” 
is not easy to define. If the adjective “superstitious” is attached to 
“magical” it does not complete the desired distinction, but it hints 
at a method of completion. Carveth Read includes under “super- 
stition” beliefs both in spirits and in magical forces. Emphasis 
on the falseness of these beliefs does not justify the adjective “super- 
stitious,” ner does Read think it does. Superstition, according to 
Hobbes, is the fear of invisible things when it is severed from right 
reason.® ‘This severance from right reason was virtually Bacon’s 
estimate in his essay “On Superstition,” and the implication of utter 
irrationality still clings to the adjective “superstitious.” The con- 
trast between magic and science is not merely between false and 
true. A scientifically, or rationally, based belief may be disproved 
without any aspersion of irrationality or superstition. A magical 
belief is irrational, or superstitious, as well as false. 


Relativity to the opinions of the distinguisher must be admitted 
in the distinction between rational truth or error and irrational or 
superstitious falsity in magic. “Superstition” may be merely an 
opprobrium attached by a disbeliever; a conservative clinging to 
disreputed beliefs tends to acquire the depreciatory nuance that dis- 
tinguishes “superstition” from the merely false; old fashions of 
thought, because they are old-fashioned, attract the same nuance. 
But many estimates of possibility are reduced by time to irrational 
incredibilities. It seems legitimate to suspect “superstition,” or mag- 
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ical thinking, in the advice recorded by Pliny, in his Natural History, 
to prepare antimony by coating it with cow-flap before burning it 
in the furnace, and by quenching it in woman’s milk. It seems dis- 
tinctly superstitious to hope, as many alchemists did hope, that the 
positions and powers of the stars would influence their furnaces or 
alembics. There is a special sort of error, characteristically signified 
by “superstitious,” pervading the body of beliefs and practices in- 
cluded under “magic.” There is no natural connection, in our eyes, 
between piercing an effigy and wounding its original. Our rejec- 
tion of such beliefs, not merely as errors but as travesties of possibil- 
ity, sca function of our own estimates of the possible. This relativ- 
ity is inseparable from a contrast of magic as reliance on irrelevantly 
conceived connections between events with science as reliance on 
connections that, though they may be wrongly conceived, are not 
hopelessly irrelevant. Such relativity, in any event, admits selective 
distinction between “magical” and “scientific,” or “rational,” beliefs 
or practices. 

This irrelevance, this inexperienced inability to distinguish be- 
tween significant and non-significant, seems distinctly evident in 
the magical efficacy often attributed to numbers. During the third 
millennium before our era the number seven occurred frequently 
in myth, religion, and magic; it was sacred, mystically potent, filled 
with virtue, and surrounded by sanctity, in Babylonia, in the Old 
Testament, in Hesiod, in the Odyssey, and in other early Greek 
sources. If this magical character was derived from the rule of the 
seven planets over the world,?® the number seven had been irrele- 
vantly elected to the position of a potent cause. The primitive fail- 
ure to distinguish adequately between numbered objects and the 
number itself,1t partly responsible for attributing causal efficacy to 
numerical quality, has also thrust honor on the number four. Four 
days is the usual period for medical treatment on Eddystone Island, 
and among the Cherokee Indians. The ancient Egyptians also had 
a four-day cure.!? By crediting seven, four, and other numbers, 
with agency mankind has constantly agreed with Bacon that num- 
ber is ‘one of the essential forms of things” and “causative in nat- 
ure of a number of effects.” ** 

Irrelevant and confused attribution of causal agency seems also 
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apparent in astrological superstitions. Every event depends for its 
occurrence, and every body depends for its existence, upon the whole 
universe. But, though an alchemist uses his furnace by a general 
permission from the whole cosmos, for a cosmic conspiracy might 
make the carth uninhabitable, the positions of the planets are too 
remote to be treated as conditions for his experiments. Beliefs in 
planetary influence upon human destinies and endeavors seem to 
originate in failure to distinguish relevant from irrelevant, and to 
wane as experience reveals the causal connections prescribed by 
nature. 

But magic does not simply select wrong causal sequences, nor 
merely blunder over the connections between events. Human 
thought, in its magical phase, expects caprice where science looks 
for regular connection. Though these notions of caprice tend to 
subside before the establishment of the great periodicities, they do 
not vanish at once, and the first explanations of the routines in nat- 
ure depend upon subjecting caprice to authority. The sun, said the 
Peruvian Inca of the fifteenth century, is regular because he is like 
an arrow that flies where it is shot:1* servitude, or obedience, is 
implied in regularity of behavior. Now this restraint on caprice, 
here, and often elsewhere, read into the great cosmic periodicities, 
intimates that the faith of physical science in determinate connec- 
tions between events does not characterize the earlier estimates of 
men. The longer cycles of nature are closely associated in primi- 
tive life with periodical ceremonies. These ceremonies are com- 
pulsive rituals, designed to bring the cycle round. Spring festivals, 
for instance, try to make things grow.’®> This might be uncertainty 
about connections between events that is slowly dispelled by expe- 
rience. Analysis of primitive, or magical, causal notions, however, 
clearly exposes a defective sense of the connections among events 
that is the working faith of physical science. Science searches for 
causal routes, or regular connections; magic is not convinced of 
their existence, or readily believes that they can be broken. 

The physiologist Verworn, who condemned the idea of “cause” 
to expulsion, and congratulated himself on writing a treatise with- 
out mentioning the word, provides a means of discriminating be- 
tween “magical” and “scientific,” or “rational,” ideas on causation. 
He adopted a modern vogue, associated with the names of Kirch- 
hoff, Mach, and others, of confining science to an inquiry into, and 
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record of, uniformities or sequences.1° Guncotton—blow—explosion 
is a sequence to be recorded without implying any compulsion on’ the 
explosion 10 occur. Modern science can dispense with the notion 
of coerciveness, and restrict itself to chronicling routines. It is 
sufficient for its purposes to note that A occurs when B, C, D, E, 
and others have been assembled, without adding that A is “caused” 
by them. This power to dispense is no disproof of causal efficacy, 
for a poker may be made red by the heat of the fire, though the red- 
denning can be merely described as an inevitable incident in the 
routine of placing it among hot coals, but it does imply that events 
occur when their proper conditions are assembled, and that results 
are obtained by appropriately arranged precursors. Thus the mod- 
ern notion of causation in science is engrossed with specific regulari- 
ties, and, in its extreme moments, implies this engrossment by deny- 
ing causal or coercive ties between the elements of these regularities 


But the coerciveness thus slighted, which is the essential element 
in the notion of cause, dominates primitive thinking, and is essential 
to the magical character that pervades it. For, though it is too 
complex to be defined in a phrase, magic is, through all its manifes- 
tations, making things happen—compelling them to occur. The 
submergence of efficacy, of coercion, in regularized routine is one 
distinct mark of the evolution of physical science. In Western 
thinking this submergence is expressed by the contrast between Aris 
totelian notions of cause and such a definition as that of John Stuart 
Mill. Aristoteliar: causation has been succinctly expressed as “a 
matter on which an agent impresses a form in order to express and 
end and purpose.”!” Aristotle, though he varied his main theme 
analyzed causation into material, formal, final, and efficient causes 
In his Metaphysics he distinguished in causality, the substratum. the 
essence, the purpose, and the source of the change.** The efficacy 
the agency, implied in Aristotle’s analyses. and expressed in Carr’s 
paraphrase. has disappeared in Mill’s definition: “We may define 
therefore, the cause of a phenomenon to be the antecedent, or the 
concurrence of antecedents. on which it is invariably and uncondi- 
tionally consequent.” ?® Thus physical science steadily exiles the 
notion of ccerciveness in favor of regularized sequence, and threat- 
ens to make the exile absolute by banishing efficacy from the physi- 
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cal universe. A parallel expulsion appears to have occurred in 
Indian thought. One Hindu school of philosophy, like Mill, affirmed 
the necessity of unconditionality and invariability for the cause and 
effect relation. It also affirmed that an unseen power resides in the 
cause. Another school, preoccupied with molar or molecular 
motions, dissolved this copartnery of sequent routine and coercive- 
ness by rejecting the notion of any mysterious causal power or eff- 
ciency.?° The reverse of this expulsive exposition leads to the heart 
of magic. For magic, in contradistinction to science, searches for 
the coercive, rather than for the ordained routine. Masterful com- 
pulsion is the characteristic of magical forces; fulfilment of regular- 
ized routine is the characteristic of modern scientific causal 
sequences. 

The emphasis of physical science falls on determinate connec- 
tion; the emphasis of magic falls on compulsive powers. 

Science finally subdues the sense of efficacy, power, or force, in 
a regularized connection of events; magic, in its extreme limit, 
swamps determinate causal routine in over-mastering powers. But 
though magic is no longer merely identified with misapplied notions 
of cause and effect,” it does not so completely withdraw subjection 
to prescribed routines from its powers, as Karl Pearson withdraws 
efficacy frcm prescribed routines when he condemns originative or 
enforcing causes tc voidness of meaning.2? When Wundt says that 
primitive ren had magic causality, and no causality in our sense,”° 
he is describing an ideal limit in which routine connections have 
been as completely dismissed as science has attempted to dismiss 
efficacy. Sumner’s identification of magic with a nexus between 
events that was not cause and effect** also seems to contemplate a 
coerciveness independent of causal routes. 


A rule of magic, however, according to Carveth Read, describes 
a uniform connection of events, for some postulate of uniformity, 
though it may be unformulated, is necessary for expectation and 
confidence. Impersonal forces control these connections. Causal, 
though striking coincidences, are confused with causal sequences, 
and the resulting miscellany of notions promotes a disposition “to 
regard anything as a possible cause of anything else.”” The magical 
habit of mind, he adds, which is the antithesis of the scientific, was 
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probably a coalescence of beliefs in imaginary operations by charms, 
spells, and various rites. These operations were all connections of 
events due to mysterious and imaginary forces.2> If the uniform 
sequences of modern scientific explanation, purified from causal 
efficacies, are converted into bizarre connections between events, and 
filled with coercive links, the result seems to be Read’s conception 
of magical causality. The suffusion of stereotyped ritual with magi- 
cal power in the Vedic Brahmanas seems to correspond to this. For 
Brahman seems to be a mysterious power derived from appropriate 
ceremonial performance, and its magical force to issue from orderly 
co-operation among. hymns, chants, and sacrifices.2* The Vedic in- 
sistence on correctness of ritual, and its fear of failure through lapse 
of minutiae in its elaborate ceremonies, seems to indicate that magic 
is as sensible of uniform sequences as science, though it believes in 
eccentrically conceived connections, and may link events by com- 
pulsions. This seems to conflict with the opposite view that magic 
lays its emphasis on power, and not on uniformities.2”. For if Read 
is right, and the Vedic evidence is conclusive, magic differs from 
science only in its interpolation of occult forces into uniform con- 
nections. Its uniformities are bizarre, or irrational, but it believes 
in uniformities, though it suffuses them with coercive powers. 

Read hints at a reconciliation between the opposing opinions in 
his “even magical practices presuppose a sane perception of the cen- 
tral facts.’ The savage, he adds, trusts in magic and keeps his 
bowstring dry. Now, without assuming, with Read, a state of men- 
tal dissociation, in which the system of magical ideas and the scheme 
of rational notions are isolated in compartments,’* we may note that 
experience soon impresses upon men that they must conform to 
nature’s ordained routines. They croon charms over their spears 
or invigorate their weapons with the superior spells of the sorcerer. 
Their spears kill because spells endow them with the power of death, 
but they learn to sharpen them, to throw them straight, perhaps to 
poison their points, and to use mechanical aids, such as bows. Magi- 
cal methods usually combine some rational procedure with reliance 
on magical powers: nature compels the combination. They often, 
also, rely or uniformities that are not rational. When an Australian 
native points the bone of a dead man towards the hut of his enemy 
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and sings over it to charm him to death, he admits a compliance with 
prescribed routine into his magical method. The routine depends 
upon the magical communication of death from the dead bone, stim- 
ulated by the power of the charm: prescribed sources of magical 
power involve prescribed routines of procedure. Thus the magical 
emphasis on sources of power is compelled to conform to some regu- 
larities of connection. The insistent physical world enforces some 
deference to nature’s uniformities; the supplies of power involve 
some definite procedure. The pointing of the potent bone towards 
the hut to direct the magical influence is like pointing a spear and 
throwing it at its mark: the methods imposed by the physical world 
suffuse the more magically conceived connections between events. 
So magic, though its sense of making things happen is keener than 
its sense ot defined routes for the travel of efficacy, always combines 
some prescribed procedure with its reliance on powers. As in the 
Brahmanas, elaborate prescriptive ritual may harden into an appar- 
ent imitation of the scientific sense of nature’s uniformities. The 
recognition of certain uniformities, therefore, is usually common to 
magic and science,”® because physical obstinacy imposes conditions 
on success, because the sources of power involve some procedure, 
and because the irrational connections of magical habit are regarded 
as if they were like rational connections. 

Successes often confirm magical beliefs. and encourage them to 
persist. The spear that kills because a skilled throw makes its point 
pierce seems to have been well charmed. Magical powers are con- 
firmed, because trtist in them is verified. though obedience to pre- 
scribed connections is the real source of success. This verificatory 
stabilization of magical beliefs by apparent efficacy in magical forces 
through concurrent rational procedure is enormously increased by 
the action of suggestion. For suggestion can compensate for errors 
in method. An Australian man died in twentv-four hours when he 
knew that a dead man’s bone had been pointed at his hut and acti- 
vated by incantations. Savages often succumb to news of evil magi- 
cal practices against them.*° Suggestion can compensate for imper- 
fect causal connections. and without this comnensation it would be 
useless to punish a thief by heating the coat he had dropped during 
his flight. The method would be useless if the thief did not know 
his lost coat was being beaten. But a Berend thief, who had stolen 
money, died when he heard that, his coat was being mauled. This 
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“fatal power of the imagination working through superstitious ter- 
rors’ seems “to be common ‘among savages,”*! and effectively con- 
ceals the errors in magical notions of causation: beating the coat 
seems to kill the thief. Suggestion may work down by producing 
disease, or up by curing it, when patients know that medicine-men 
are at work.*? Sir Francis Bacon knew that a ring worn as an 
amulet or talisman can actually ward off danger or make its wearer 
prevail, by making him, through belief in its virtue, more active, 
confident and persistent.**? Roger Bacon, some three centuries be- 
fore, had noted the good effects of figures and charms by inspiring 
confidence without “prevalency” in themselves.*+ 

Suggestion can properly compensate for defective causal notions 
when the object is a human being, but inanimate things cannot re- 
spond to suggestion. Though Sir Francis Bacon contemplated the 
possibility of boiling an egg by suggestion (the actual example is not 
his), he prudently decided that “strong imagination” has “‘less force” 
upon the “merely inanimate” than “upon things living.”*> Thus in- 
animate things were important correctors of magical notions: the 
alchemist who could not “suggest”? his baser metals into gold was 
more likely to discover his errors than the physician who was de- 
ceived because “suggestion” complicated the actions of his drugs. 


Suggestion seems to be specially powerful in primitive communi- 
ties and in the magical phase of thought: the rapid deaths so often 
reported, like the Maoris who died of fright when they realized they 
had lit their pipes with the sacred tinder-box of a chief,** or the men 
of Banks Islands who died in two days when the sorcerer filled a 
slender bamboo with leaves, dead men’s bones, and other magical 
oddments, end directed the evil influence of his “ghost-shooter” at 
them,” have this significance. Since emotion favors suggestibility, 
the powerful suggestiveness of magical forces implies an emotional 
impress. There is a touch of the daemonic in most magical forces, 
and this daemonic sense, impregnated with “uncanniness,” is often 
at a white heat.** Magic relies on irrevelant causal connections, it is 
swept into this reliance by a sense of occult forces, and is awed by 
these forces into a sense of the supernatural. 
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“Tt is very natural for those who are unacquainted with the 
cause of anything extraordinary, to be astonished at the effect, and 
to consider it a kind of magic.”*® The chick stepping from the 
shell, the peal and flash of the storm, the fiery trail of the meteor, 
the stroke of lightning, and the endless transformations ever pro- 
ceeding in nature, touch the mind shrewdly through its ignorance 
into a sense of the magical. The baffling unusual has been credited 
with the special power of suggesting magical forces. Ordinary events 
accumulatively result in common sense estimates. When unusual 
events, baffling and mysterious, strike wonder into the mind, the 
notion of magical force arises. Though magic, according to Carveth 
Read, appeals to the sense of mystery, and does not spring from 
it,*° the sense of awe has often been supposed, as by Schopenhauer, 
to originate in puzzlement.*t A mind both puzzled and aghast be- 
fore a display of force, as before a flaming. devastating volcano, 
might sense a daemonic, awesome magic in the manifestation. The 
unusual is always stimulative because it contradicts or startles antici- 
pation. It has been very commonly observed that only the rare or 
sudden can strongly strike or affect us.4? “As an indescribable feel- 
ing of terror attacks him who is surprised by an earthquake. when 
he feels that undulating like the sea. which custom and reflection 
has taught him to regard as the most fixed and immoveable . . .” * 
so the magical sense, with its persuasion of power, its supernatural 
dread, and its feeling of the weird. may rise in momentous instants, 
when the stars seem to start from thir courses. 

If before the civilization of Egypt and Western Asia germinated 
rationalistic explanations had not been invaded by magic.** and if 
momentous moments of emotional experience are the stimulator of 
magic. many experiences had to occur. that. by cumulative repeti- 
tion, could star the daemonic sense of occult powers. Durkheim 
thought that the idea of mystery is not of primitive origin.4® But 
Lévv-Bruhl is clear that what we call causes are. for the primitive 
mind. at most, opportunities for occult powers. The primitive, he 
also adds, at the very moment when he perceives something unex- 


pected, recognizes a manifestation of occult forces, and represents 
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the mystic power to himself.*® Too much stress must not be laid, 
however, upon the unusual. Marett suggests that, in many experi- 
ences, an awefulness, like that of a corpse, strikes home first, and 
rouses the sense of potency.*7 A daemonic sense, aroused by emo- 
tional experience, which may not depend specially upon the unusual, 
seems to be the source of many beliefs in magical forces. The magi- 
cal dealer of death often uses a bone, or other part of a corpse: death 
is a daemonic occurrence, and the dead body, on which the sense 
of occult power drops, becomes magically potent. Otto’s description 
of magic as a suppressed and blurred form of the sense of the 
divine, need not, whether it is believed or not, deter us from accept- 
ing his insight into the nature of the magical. Magic endeavors to 
appropriate the prodigious force of the potent thing for natural ends. 
There is 1 natural magic that may spring from such spontaneous 
sympathetic movements as the wriggles of a player, who has thrown 
at the skittles, expressing his desire for the course of the ball. Such 
naive analogical actions doubtless underly much of the elaborate sys- 
tem of mimetic magic. But a sense of the daemonic is also present 
in properly magical beliefs. This daemonic sense is present in poetry 
and music, though they may be more than magical, inexplicable 
events are daemoniacal, so are many animals, so was Napoleon. The 
gigantism in primitive building may have encouraged the notion that 
magical power was preserved in it, by rousing the daemonic amaze- 
ment that is not a mere degree of natural astonishment.*® 

Magic is swept into irrational connections by its daemonic sense 
of occult powers. But in its naked primality only is it the sharp 
antithesis of the scientific version of the world as a quiet procession 
of events in determinate connections. Its daemonic sense subsides, 
and may vanish; it depends less upon occult virtue and more upon 
experienced orders in the world. These changes steadily, though 
often slowly, proceed as the magical gives way to what we call the 
“rational” or “scientific.” But to understand the magical phase that 
precedes scientific thought and is gradually merged in it, magical 
rites must be clearly understood to endeavor to appropriate efficacies 
in men, objects, or processes.*® Various experiences of these stir a 
sense of magical potency. The powers of occult forces, and methods 
of using them, are the primary objects of magic. A sense of dae- 
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monism pervades the beliefs in these forces, and magic, impressed 
by this daemonism and stirred by a sense of power, is often driven 
into disregard of those natural connections that control rationally 
conceived occurrences and rationally contrived endeavor. 


“When we see the changes of day and night,” said a Sioux 
Indian, “the sun, moon, and stars in the sky, and the changing sea- 
sons upon the earth, with their ripening fruits, anyone must realize 
that it is the work of someone more powerful than man. Greatest 
of all is the sun, without which we could not live. The birds and 
the beasts, the trees and the rocks, are the work of some great 
power.”®° This reads like homage to a personal artificer, and may 
be, but the “great power” of many primitive tribes is a diffused 
force, or pervasive potency: a reservoir of magical efficacy. The 
Ila-speaking peoples believe in vaguely defined, pervasive forces. 
When these forces are liberated by certain actions they come into 
contact with people who become taboo, or isolated from common 
intercourse, lest they transmit the dangerous contact to others. These 
forces are aangercus, but “the secret of manipulation” can bring 
them under control.°* The Melanesian Mana is a diffused power 
that is not fixed in anything, and can be conveyed by nearly any- 
thing. It becomes attached to persons and things; it operates in 
events beyend the ordinary powers of men or outside the common 
processes of nature. Wizards, doctors, weather-mongers, prophets, 
diviners and dreamers all work by this power. The word “mana” 
has become classical since Codrington’s The Melanesians, and is 
used as a general term to denote the similar powers, or forces, 
among primitive peoples. For “mana” is a very universal primitive 
concept, and an important directive influence on the development 
of thought. The belief in a power, distributed, in varying degrees 
of intensity, among various objects, men, and supernatural beings, 
occurs among many peoples. This power is differently named and 
somewhat cifferently conceived by different races. It is now more 
materially, now more spiritually, conceived; some races think of it 
as personal, others as impersonal, and others again as partaking of 
both.°? This primitive “mana,” where civilization sufficiently ad- 
vances, seems to provide an important idea for science and philoso- 
phy. In Greece “mana” became the mother-stuff, the teeming, liv- 
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ing, potent source of all things ;** in India it became the mysterious 
forces Brahman and Atman. If the Melanesian “mana” is just 
power, magical potency,°* Brahman, or Atman, seems to have intens- 
ified the daemonic sense of magical power into a deep religious mys- 
ticism. For Brahman does what goblins and magical creatures do, 
and Atman is properly a marvel, indefinable, and alien to under- 
standing.*®> Brahman cannot be defined; Atman is silence:** the 
daemonic magical power has become the object of silent reverence. 
The original “mana,” ever and always, has its daemonic aspect, 
which is emphasized in the mysticized Atman. 

Mana is magical potency conceived as a thing. The primitive 
would not agree with Kames that beauty of color and utility exist 
in the mind. He does not even regard his headaches as private, for 
an Australian will wear his wife’s head-rings when his head aches 
and fling them, after they have absorbed the evil magic, into the 
bush.°? Qualities, powers, anything that can be -distinguished or 
named, are things, and usually things that can travel, like the har- 
poon in Moby-Dick which, entering the whale near the tail, glided, 
as a needle is restless in a man’s body, into the hump. The soul, 
for the primitive, is a very casual occupant of the body. It wanders 
in dreams, sbsents itself during sickness, leaves suddenly in swoon, 
may lie concealed in a tree, and is permanently exiled at death. 
This vagrant soul is an indubitable witness to the primitive habit 
of conceiving everything as a thing that can travel or flow or be 
transferred. ‘Mana, distributed magical efficacy, is a power thought 
of as a thing, and magical forces, whether appropriations of mana, 
or separate centers of power, are things, though they are specially 
potent, specially mystic, and specially elusive things. 

But mana, or magical forces are not only things. The ripe maize- 
cob is a mosaic offered by nature for imitation, and Mexican in- 
crusted work is controlled by this primary model. Now the maize- 
cob, the primary model in control of thought, during the magical 
phase of thinking, and even for long after, is the social group of 
personal beings. The group is a thing, as each human being is a 
thing, for the body has physical properties; it has also an inner life 
of thought, feeling, and will. Mana, and magical forces in general 
are the efficacies sensed in human life or intercourse. These effica- 
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cies are objectified into things that can travel, though they may be 
fixed. We may be free agents, or the veriest deluded puppets, but 
we have a sense of self-efficacy. Mana is partly this sense of self- 
efficacy externalized into the world. Partly, because the group, as 
well as the single individual, is a source of the notion of efficacy. In 
a crude physical sense, by blows, by forcible restraint, or by wound- 
ing weapons, one man appreciates the efficacy of another. He also 
appreciates it more spiritually or psychically. He appreciates it as 
he quails before the bitter cursing of an enraged enemy, and the 
power of suggestion filis him with a sense of power in the curse. 
Extend this instance to the constant mental interplay between men, 
with their mutual compulsions upon one another, friendly or 
strained. Add to this the felt impacts between personalities, and 
the prestige of great men. Add all the modes of human intercourse. 
Then the group is seen to be the source of magically conceived 
forces, and of the manas of the world. 

The Mealesian mana is an impersonal power, but its invariable 
connection with a person who directs it®* is significant. For if 
spirits always, ghosts usually, and men sometimes, possess it, this 
suggests that mana is simply, in its essence, the sense of self-efficacy 
and of group-efficacy, heightened, magnified, and distributed among 
potent personalities. 

In primitive societies, and so long as primitive magical notions 
endure with their original power, men can be handled, well or ill, by 
using their names, as effectively as they can be swung over a cliff 
by seizing their arms.*® A name is a handle on the person, a verit- 
able thing ettached to him, just as all qualities, like anything name- 
able, are objectified into things. The power of the spell, the efficacy 
of words, is a recurrent, typical magical belief. Among the Egyp- 
tians, remarks Budge, words could do almost anything, and they 
were used to control almost every event of life. This Egyptian 
reliance on the spell, the control of events by speech, illustrates the 
sense of prescribed connections that tends to suffuse magical reli- 
ance on powers. For the compulsive words should be properly in- 
toned by qualified men, or, if they were written, inscribed on proper 
materials.» This reliance also illustrates the centering of magical 
powers on personal efficacies. When the child is suckled in answer 
to its cries the world appears to be subservient to its desires. This 


is an earnest, suggests Forsyth, of the volitional control that men 
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seek in magical practices.** For the efficacy of words is, finally, the 
efficacy of desires. The violent compulsiveness of the spell is a mag- 
ical exaggeration of something real. Words do control men, and 
human beings do impress their desires upon one another by them. 
Magic ascribes power to the spell by solidifying the moral suasion, 
emotional urge, logical convictiveness, and suggestive potency of 
words into a physical, or pseudo-physical, compulsion: the word is 
very like a bullet, or like a lever, as the name is very like a handle. 
So words, the controllers of human thoughts or actions, like cries, 
those inciters of human beings, have an extended magical control 
that grips toth human beings and physical events, as if spells were 
veritable hands or ropes. 


The spell, a typically magical practice, insists on the personal 
origin of the magical notion of power. Its power is usually greater 
in the mouth of 2 specially qualified sorcerer. Prescribed forms, 
magical formulae conventionally stereotyped to achieve maximum 
potency, ard words of power, like the familiar “abracadabra,” also 
intimate a ledgment of power in the spell itself. Magic is based on 
the fundamental acceptance of the human body as the typical physi- 
cal object. This body can pull, and push, and strike, and move. It 
has also a more internal source of suggestive and volitional powers. 
A group of such bodies in interaction is the fundamental mental 
model that, amongst other items, has prompted magic. The solidi- 
fication of power in a thing, read off from the human body, has its 
parallel in the spell. For the potent magical word, or formula, is 
an effective personal desire combined with, at least, some of the 
effective physical properties of a thing. In this the spell is typical, 
for the magical force is doubly modelled on the sense of efficacy in 
human beings and on the physical performances of human bodies. 
Magic solidifies human volitions, in varying degrees, into physical 
efficacies, and it reads the compulsive virtues discerned in human 
groups into the events of nature. In the magical phase there are 
not things and thought, but thought-things. Thoughts, and espe- 
cially dynamic desires and volitions, are modelled into physical 
things; physical objects and events are penetrated by desires and 
volitions. Animism believes in performances by personal agents. 
Magic believes in forces that are, so to speak, objectified volitions, 
desires, or suggestions. The two are closely connected and often 
conjoined. But magic proper, especially in so far as it is “the physics 


61 Forsyth, in Brit. J. Psych., 1920-1, 11, The Infantile Psyche, pp. 271ff 
62 Vide Broad, Scientific Thought, 1923, 442ff. 
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of the savage,” is appropriation of, or disturbance by, forces, or 
occult powers, that are modelled on self-or group-efficacies, and, in 
varying degrees, solidified as though they were physical entities. 

The prejudice of Newton and his successors against action at a 
distance usually invades thought when mechanical interpretations 
of nature, characteristic of physical science, arise, or are vigorous. 
Empedocles, in whose four unchanging intermingling elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, mechanical notions may be discerned, 
though he may not have drawn the modern sharp distinction between 
inanimate physical processes and vital or conscious actions, insisted 
that action needs contact.®* The Greek atomists, whose corpuscular 
theories, if they did not entirely exclude notions still based on the 
animate thing as primary model, leant on physical conceptions, in- 
sisted that all influence is directly applied.°* The doctrine of action 
based on mechanical conceptions and derived from physical phe- 
nomena, accommodates apparent exceptions by transmissive media, 
like the ether, or by travelling corpuscular projectiles. Pervasive 
media, like air and ether, were only adequately recognized in his- 
toric times.°° Projectile theories of perception, like the succession 
of images inferred by Lucretius to travel from the seen object to 
the seeing eye, arise as rational interpretations endeavor to super- 
sede magical notions. When Democritus, inverting projectile per- 
ception, referred the power of the “evil eye” to images proceeding 
from envious eyes and troubling their objects,®’ he rationalized a 
magical efficacy. For the “evil eye,” represented in classical legend 
by the glarc of Medusa that turned men to stone, and richly en- 
dowed by magical belief with powers, could act from a distance. 
Now, before mechanical conceptions disturb the notion, action at 
a distance seems to characterize human group interaction. Com- 
munication and suggestive powers seem to operate from afar. Even 
in quite modern times preoccupation with psychical communication 
discards the need for contact and openly invokes distant action. 
Telepathy is said to occur without any medium of transmission,®* 
and to be the psychical analogue of gravitation.*® Thus the notion 
of action at a distance comes easy to magic because its eye is fixed 
on the internal efficacies of human beings. It is, writes Thorndike, 
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“a common characteristic of magic force and occult virtue” that 
“St will often act at a distance or without any physical contact or 
direct application.”"° According to Frazer, “belief in the sympathetic 
influence exerted on each other by persons or things at a distance is 
of the essence of magic.”"! Sympathetic influences, with a distant 
operation, Letween persons or things, are forces based on a sense of 
personal efficacies, whether in the self or in the group, and extended 
to all objects. The invisible influences magically projected in Mel- 
anesia seem to be assimilated tentatively to corpuscular projection. 
Since they are often carried by material objects,”? the influence of 
the physical object has distinctly affected the original sense of dis- 
tantly operative human efficacy. 

But magical compulsion from afar operates in Imitative or Mim- 
etic Magic. Frazer prefers the term “Homeopathic” to denote be- 
liefs and practices that, like the burial of an effigy by an Ojebway 
Indian to kill its original, depend on mimetic subservience.” For, 
though a personal agent may execute the mimetic process, and even 
augment its power by his private magical efficacy, there may be mim- 
etic subservience between any two things, or events, as when the 
tortoise grows fat with the waxing moon. 

Substances, particularly human bodies, tend to remain mimeti- 
cally subservient to their separated parts. When a Basuto loses a 
tooth to the forceps he hides it to prevent magic wrought on the 
tooth from harming himself."* They may also be mimetically sub- 
servient to any objects once in contact with them. “Contagious 
Magic” depends upon the belief that what is done to any object is 
also done to the person with whom it was formerly in contact.” 
Contagious magic emphasizes the physical significance of contact, 
though the mimetic subservience still seems to be compelled through 
distance. Rivers does not seem to escape from distantly exerted 
compulsion by observing that a sorcerer who operates on detached 
portions. of his victim’s bodies, such as their hair, also operates on 
an isolated part of the soul, which permeates the whole organism.” 
For whether the “soul” or the incarnating bodily part is touched 
by the magic, it is still “isolated” from the original body and acts 
on it from a distance. 
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Levy-Bruhl’s Law of Participation™ is intended to include such 
sympathetic influences as the participation of the Basuto in a blow 
to his separated tooth, the participation of the Ojebway’s victim in 
the fate of his effigy, or the participation of the shorn locks of Tibe- 
rius in the increase of the moon. It includes also the communication 
or transmission of qualities that, according to Bacon, “writers of 
natural magic have brought into an art or precept.” The dead man’s 
bone, pointed at the victim’s hut and envigoured by a charm, dis- 
charges its quality, or power, into the object of the magical rite. 
Contact makes the same exertion of power, which now appears more 
as a participation in quality, very effective. Many persons in the 
seventeenth century still hung coral round their necks to stop bleed- 
ing, to purify their blood, and to fortify their hearts. The curious, 
perhaps somewhat mysterious coral, because it was red, seemed to 
be able to cemmunicate the virtues of blood to the wearer."* This 
characteristic magical method, that gives an important cue to many 
magical recipes, is clear in an instance from Bacon. The writers 
of natural magic, he says, give a recipe to “superinduce courage 
and fortitude.” By wearing the heart of a lion, or the spur of a 
cock, courage animates the wearer. The superinduction is doubled 
if the parts are taken from animals that have just “been in fight.” "° 

Such participation through contact is an extraordinarily persist- 
ent magical method, and significant for much alchemistic reliance 
on magic. As one man acts with his group, or responds to 
the demands of another, so one event is constrained to imitate the 
happening of another.*® Participation in the courage of the cock, 
transmitted through its spur, the natural symbol and vehicle of its 
pluck, is less emphatic on the compulsion of the subject. But all 
magic ultimately depends upon compulsive forces that are modelled 
on the sensed efficacies of selves and human groups. In participat- 
ory contact the original psychical model, which is always somewhat 
physically conceived, is considerably controlled by notions derived 
from physical objects and events, especially by notions derived from 
physical contact. 

This reliance of participatory transmission through contact is a 
hint at the future stupersession of magically conceived forces by the 
more rationally conceived connections of science. 
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METAPHYSICS, PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY: 
PROFESSOR DEWEY’S VIEWS 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


ROM time immemorial, philosophy has been a compound of 

which metaphysics, psychology, logic, ethics avi theology formed 
the ingredients, though in varying proportions. Professor John 
Dewey, as we have seen, regards philosophy as a branch of ethics, 
in a sense, and as a body of propositions and principles peculiarly 
fitted to play the role of reconciler, interpreter, guide and purifier 
of values. Philosophy is not. in Professor Dewey’s opinion, a rival 
of science ; it must. indeed, follow science, and take care to assimilate 
established scientific truths, in order to fulfill its own more general 
and more synthetic function. Yet, surprisingly enough, Professor 
Dewey’s system of philosophy essays to correct and even revolution- 
ize certain accepted propositions in more than one special science. 
This shows perhaps that no school of philosophy can escape the 
necessity of developing its own metaphysics, its own psychology and 
its own logic. Be this as it may, however, Professor Dewey’s views 
on questions not strictly philosophical by his own definitions and 
delimitations are both arresting and important: they have influenced 
and continue to influence students of philosophy and metaphysics, 
and they are vital to the body of doctrines known as Pragmatism. 

Let us begin with the so-called fundamental question as to “the 
stuff of the universe.” Is this ultimate stuff material or psychical? 
Libraries Lave been filled up with volumes in which attempts have 
been made to answer this question. Professor Dewey and his school 
start by analyzing the question itself. How does it occur at all? What 
facts in nature and in human activity give rise to it? 


To quote Professor Dewey: 


“The vague and mysterious properties assigned to mind and mat- 
ter, the very conceptions of mind and matter in traditional thought, 
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are ghosts walking underground. . . . The matter of science is a 
character cf natural events, and changes as they change. Natural 
events are so complex and varied that there is nothing surprising 
in their possession of different characterizations, characters so dif- 
ferent that they can easily be treated as opposites. Nothing but un- 
familiarity stands in the way of thinking of both mind and matter as 
different characters of natural events, in which-matter expresses 
their sequential order and mind the order of their meanings in their 
logical connections and dependencies. . . . 


“That to which both mind and matter belong is the complex of 
events that constitute nature.” 


Of course, there is a process which we call thinking and opera- 
tions we call mental. But “thinking is no different in kind from the 
use of natural materials and energies, say fire and tools, to refine, 
reorder and shape other natural materials, say ore.” At no point or 
place is there any jump outside empirical, natural objects and their 
relations. ‘Thought and reason are not specific powers. They con- 
sist of the procedures intentionally employed in the application to 
each other of the unsatisfactorily confused and indeterminate, on 
the one hand, and the regular and stable on the other... .” 


“The idea that matter, life and mind represent separate kinds of 
Being springs from a substantiation of eventual functions. The 
fallacy converts consequences of interaction of events into causes 
of the occurrence of these consequences. . . .” 


In short, mind and matter are not static structures, but functional 
characters, and the distinctions between physical, psycho-physical 
and mental is one of levels of increasing complexity and intimacy 
of interacticn among natural events.” 


It is hardly necessary to point out that modern science fully sup- 
ports Professor Dewey’s characterization of matter and of mind. 
And, as he observes, and as Spencer observed long ago, the quarrel 
between materialists and spiritualists has absolutely no meaning. We 
are getting rid of unreal problems, of problems created by arbitrary 
distinctions and misleading terms of our own invention, and the 
sooner philosophy and theology follow the example of science in 
dropping empty dialectics and attacking real problems, the better for 
their influence and for human progress. 

In dealing with another ancient and troublesome question, 
namely, the “paralellism” of external and internal events, the rela- 
tion of the brain to thinking, the mystery of what we call conscious- 
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ness of self and others, Professor Dewey is equally felicitous and 
convincing. 

Not that he denies the existence of “mystery,” or that he claims 
that science has explained or can explain everything in nature. He 
says: “The wonder and mystery do not seem to be other than the 
wonder and mystery that there should be such a thing as nature, as 
existential events, at all, and that in being they should be what they 
are. The wonder should be transferred to the whole course of 
things. . . . Since mind cannot evolve except where there is an 
organized process in which the fulfillments of the past are conserved 
and employed, it is not surprising that mind, when it evolves, should 
be mindfui of the past and future, and that it should use the struc- 
tures which are biological adaptations of organism and environment 
as its own and only organs. In ultimate analysis, the mystery that 
mind should use a body, or that a body should have a mind, is like 
the mystery that a man cultivating plants should use a soil, or that 
the soil that grows plants at all should grow those adapted to its own 
physico-chemical properties and relations.” 

The world is what it is. Mind has developed in it, just as lite 
has developed in it. Tt is arbitrary to separate life from nature, 
mind from organic life, and then marvel at the mysteries of their 
union. Rational advance, says Professor Dewey, or recovery from 
present confusion and madness, “depends upon seeing and using 
these specifiable things as links functionally significant in a process. 
To see the organism in nature, the nervous system im the organism, 
the brain in the nervous system, the cortex in the brain is the answer 
to the problems which haunt philosophy.” 

We may observe here that Professor Dewey would not object to 
purely scientific, experimental efforts to ascertain just what change, 
addition or readjustment and recombination convert what we call 
dead matter into living tissue, for example, or to ascertain all the 
conditions under which the mystery called “thinking” takes place, 
and exactly where it takes place. His position is that philosophy, 
as such, is not concerned with such problems, any more than it is 
concerned with the question of diminishing returns in agriculture 
or with the soundness of the quantitative theory of money. 

The question of the reality or function of “consciousness” is 
naturally discussed in connection with the body-mind organism which 
nature has evolved in man and which in turn observes nature, accom- 
modates itself to the environment and, when possible, modifies en- 
vironmental factors to suit its realized needs and interests. 


’ 
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Professor Dewey doe not waste time, space or ingenuity in deal- 
ing with verbal objections or prejudices against old terms charged 
with theological or unscientific connotations. Thus he finds use 
even for the term “soul,” and his definition of that word should be 
quite acceptable to irreconcilable Agnostics. The term conscious- 
ness has wrought much mischief in psychology, but Professor Dewey 
would not outlaw it on that account. He insists, however, on a very 
careful definition of it. His own definition is as lucid as it is ade- 
quate. ‘Consciousness in a being with language,” he says, “denotes 
awareness or perception of meanings; it is the perception of actual 
events, whether past, contemporary or future, in their meanings— 
the having of actual ideas.” The field of mind is enormously wider, 
of course, than that of consciousness ; “mind is, so to speak, struc- 
tural, substantial, a constant background and foreground; percep- 
tive consciousness is process, a series of heres and nows. . . . Con- 
sciousness is, as it were, the occasional interception of messages con- 
tinually transmitted, as a mechanical receiving device selects a few 
of the vibrations with which the air is filled and renders them aud- 
ible.” “Consciousness, an idea, is that phase of a system of mean- 
ings which at a given time is undergoing redirection, transitive trans- 
formation. . . . Consciousness is the meaning of events in course 
of remaking ; its ‘cause’ is only the fact that this is one of the ways 
in which nature goes on.” 

The attempt to separate consciousness into two phases, Profes- 
sor Dewey regards as futile. “Immediate consciousness, he says, 
cannot be described, not because of any mystery behind it, but be- 
cause “it is something bad, not communicated and known.” We 
cannot tell what consciousness is, but thanks to speech, a thing had 
may be had in a particularly illuminating way. Because of words, 
consciousness is focalization of meanings. We become aware of 
relations of the thing had to other things and other events. Con- 
sciousness is not an entity which makes differences; it is the differ- 
ence that is in the process of making, and that process is due to 
awareness of new meanings, unperceived connections, mental dis- 
coveries, the warnings and criticisms of others, self-criticism. 

And what is it we are aware of when conscious? The distinc- 
tion made between objects and events is valid enough, if not 
stretched. Says Professor Dewey: 

“Objects are precisely what we are aware of. For objects are 
events with meanings ; tables, chairs, stars, the milky way, electrons, 
ghosts, centaurs, historic epochs, and all the infinitely multifarious 
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subject-matters of discourse designable by common nouns, verbs and 
their qualifiers. . . 


“Events are present and operative anyway; what concerns us is 
their meanings expressed in expectations, beliefs, inferences regard- 
ing their potentialities. . . . Events have effects or consequences, 
and since meaning is awareness of these consequences before they 
actually occur, reflective inquiry, which converts an event into an 
object, is the same thing as finding out a meaning which the event 
already possesses by imputation.” 

A mere shock is an event, but not an object, illustrates Profes- 
sor Dewey. We have to interpret the shock, to.assign a meaning to 
it, to connect it with other events, and in doing all this we convert 
the event into an object, a significant thing. 

Why does Professor Dewey prefer the compound term “body- 
mind”? Because, he answers, this term designates “an affair with 
its own properties,” and describes “what actually takes place when 
a living body is implicated in situations of discourse, communica- 
tion and participation. In the hyphenated phrase ‘body-mind,’ body 
designates the continued and conserved, the registered and cumu- 
lative operation of factors continuous with the rest of nature; while 
‘mind’ designates the characters and consequences which are dif- 
ferential. indicative of features which emerge when ‘body’ is engaged 
in a wider, more complex and interdependent situation.” 

The old notions of the independence of the mind, the seat of 
ideas, and the like, must be abandoned. The body has much to do 
with perception. Much of what has been accepted concerning alleged 
“pure sensations,” differences between peripheral and central origins 
of perceptions, etc., is obsolete, and the trouble with psychology, 
physiology and philosophy is that they continue to use a vocabulary 
which is appropriate to intellectual hold-overs or survivals, but which 
fails to express the conclusions of modern science. 

It may be asked at this point what the foregoing observations 
have to do with the essential business of ‘philosophy. We have 
already pointed out that we may accept all of Professor Dewey’s 
theories in psychology, logic and metaphysics without indorsing his 
conception of philosophy. But it is only fair to recognize that Pro- 
fessor Dewey himself asserts and repeatedly effects a connection 
between his theories and propositions in other branches of knowl- 
edge and his deliberate definition of philosophy. We may fitly con- 
clude our elaborate—and yet far from adequate—review of a re- 
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markable and significant work with a few quotations in which this 
connection is tacitly made or implied. 

Thus after giving reasons for rejecting the doctrine of parallelism 
and the separation of body from mind, Professor Dewey says: 

“If the problem is put as one of a more adequate control of be- 
havior through knowledge of its mechanism, the situation becomes 
very different. How should we treat a particular meaning—as sound 
datum for inference, as an effect of habit irrespective of present 
condition, as an instance of desire, or a consequence of hope or fear, 
a token of some past psycho-physical maladjustment, or how? Such 
questions as these are urgent in the conduct of life. They are typical 
of questions which we must find a way of answering if we are to 
achieve any method of mastering our own behavior similar to that 
which we have achieved in respect to heat and electricity, coal and 
iron.” 

In discussing the distinction between events and objects, as de-~ 
fined by him, Professor Dewey says: 

“Philosophy must explicitly note that the business of reflection is 
to take events which brutally occur and brutally affect us—to con- 
vert them into objects by means of inference as to their probable 
consequences. These are the meanings imputed to the events under 
consideration. Otherwise philosophy finds itself in a hopeless im- 
passe. . . . Philosophy has only to state, to make explicit, the dif- 
ference between events which are challenges to thought and events 
which have met the challenge and hence possess meaning. It has 
only to note that bare occurrence in the way of having, being or 
undergoing is the provocation and invitation to thought—seeking 
and finding unapparent connections, so that thinking terminates 
when an object is present: namely, when a challenging event is en- 
dowed with stable meanings through relationship to something ex- 
trinsic but connected.” 

Finally, in dealing with consciousness and resultant action, or the 
lack of appropriate, beneficial action when it might be expected to 
follow, Professor Dewey writes: 

“We have at present little or next to no controlled art of secur- 
ing that redirection of behavior which constitutes adequate percep- 
tion or consciousness. That is, we have little or no art of education 
in fundamentals—namely, in the management of the organic atti- 
tudes which color the qualities of our conscious objects and acts.” 

“The world seems made in preoccupation with what is specific, 
particular, disconnected in medicine, politics, science, industry, edu- 
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cation. In terms of a conscious control of inclusive wholes search 
for those links which occupy key positions and effect critical con- 
nections is indispensable.” . . 

“Clearly, we have not carried the plane of conscious control, the 
direction of action by perception of connections, far enough. We 
cannot separate organic life and mind from physical nature without 
also separating nature from life and mind. The separation has 
reached a point where intelligent persons are asking whether the end 
is to be catastrophe, the subjection of man to the industrial and 
military machines he has created.” 

The foregoing paragraphs make the claim that a true conception 
of philosophy and a correct understanding of the operations of the 
“body-mind” constitute not merely the beginning of wisdom, but 
also the first long step toward a rational and harmonious human 
society. Obviously, this claim grows out of a certain estimate of the 
role of intelligence and reason. Professor Dewey, as we have seen, 
promises no Golden Age, and does not overlook the influence of pas- 
sion, of envy, of greed, of ambition, of fear and of antipathy in 
human affairs; but he does believe that if we knew ourselves, un- 
derstood the body-mind, made allowances for habits and bias, and 
honestly endeavored to measure consequences and effects of hasty 
or impulsive acts, whether individual, group or national, many of 
our grave problems, so fraught with mischief and woe, would: yield 
more readily to solutions in conformity with what we rightly call 
our better nature. 


SO THIS IS FUNDAMENTALISM! 


BY WILLIAM BURQUEST 


T is quite an interesting historical fact that orthodox Christianity, 
I otherwise. known as fundamentalism, has like other religions of 
the world, manifested a psychopathic character, often of sadistic 
nature—as shown in the misguided zeal of its early dictators to 
inflict pain cn unbelievers. 

During mediaevalism we find fanatical tyrants behaving like 
small boys, in their penchant for starting bonfires. Burnings for 
heresy were so many in those days, that it came to be a mooted point 
whether a man could be a Christian and die in bed. 

This indeed, was the very antithesis of the humane and lovable 
character of the founder of Christianity, and the result of a frightful 
misinterpretation of his teachings. 

In the light of modern psychopathology these deluded despots 
were, no doubt, victims of dementia praecox, homicidal religious 
complex, or kindred emotional disturbances which the alienist of 
today would diagnose as dangerous—in view of the zeal of these 
“well meaning” fanatics to interpret bible allegories literally—and 
then demonstrate by persecuting, torturing or burning anyone who 
challenged the interpretations —that is, were guilty of the sin of 
thinking for themselves. 

Luther, Calvin and Wesley, who flourished at later periods, were 
also victims of these strange fundamentalist delusions regarding 
biblical interpretation, although to a lesser degree than their clerical 
predecessors of mediaevalism. They were men of leadership, pos- 
sessing estimable traits of character, but they were orthodox to the 
core—even more so than that stormy petrel of literalism—Mr. Bryan. 
They believed, not only in infant damnation, but in witchcraft, bas- 
ing their belief literally on the text: “Suffer not a witch to live.” 
Wesley entered in his journal in 1766: “The giving up of belief in 
witchcraft is in effect the giving up of the bible.” 
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And Luther, it is recorded, suffered more or less, from halluci- 
nations. Among the latter the piece de resistance was his devil- 
delusion which became so acute that on one occasion he hurled an 
inkstand at His Satanic Majesty, whereupon Luther declared he 
~heard him run downstairs. On another occasion he averred: “I 
was going to bed and I heard him walking outside, but as I knew 
it was the Devil, I paid no attention to him, but went to sleep.” 


3” 


Luther used to ascribe disease to “devil-spells,”’ solemnly con- 
tending that: “Satan produces all diseases which afflict mankind, for 
he is the prince of earth’s maladies and he poisons the air.” This 
devil notion was somewhat like the classical myth of Pandora 
spreading disease and pestilence, etc., over the earth. Luther opposed 
the modernism of his day, insisting that the bible contained the sum 
and substance of all knowledge, and he was determined to banish 
philosophy trom the church, holding that Aristotle was a devil, and 
that the schoolmen were frogs and lice. In his explanation of the 
account in Genesis of man’s fall, Luther tells us that Adam and Eve 
entered the garden at noon; that Eve got the apple at that hour, 
and the fal! came about two o’clock in the afternoon. Calvin, too, 
was no better equipped, as an interpreter of scripture than was 
Luther, for the former as a Presbyterian, saw in it a justification 
for burning Servetus. 

The burning of heretics and witches, obviously grew out of the 
old fundamentalist misconception, utterly paganistic, that if Jehovah 
is going to consign certain persons to hell fire, why not proceed at : 
once to emulate Him—which was done, as history records, in many 
thousands of instances. 

No dispassionate student of the egregious annals of ecclesiasti- 
cal terrorism, will ever palliate these unholy deeds perpetrated “in 
the name of Jehovah,” by a professedly holy orthodoxy that brands 
other religions as pagan, and arrogates to itself divine origin, though 
its own foundations rest upon paganism—plus a barnacle growth 
of untenable dogmas. 

Consider, for instance, the bizarre dogma anent the Trinity. The 
Council of Nice held A. D. 325 and made up of 318 bishops decided 
by majority vote that the said Trinity should consist of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Theologians say that this balloting was espe- 
cially guided by divine inspiration, but nevertheless, had the same 
sober-browed bishops voted on the shape of the earth, they would 
all have voted it flat. 
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Religion, in all its multiform aspects, from fetichism, up through 
polytheism and monotheism, has been, not a fixed but a fluent thing, 
changing radically from century to century, with no substratum 
other than that of faith—often a synonym for credulity. This is 
the basis upon which our own anthropomorphic dogmas are erected, 
since theologians of both Christian and pagan creeds have always 
distained to build on the bed rock of reason. 

Schopenhauer in the concluding paragraph of his brilliant essay 
on religion disposed of its claims to divine origin, as far as all rea- 
sonable men are concerned, in one fell blow, when he said: 

“Whoever seriously thinks that superhuman beings have ever 
given our race information as to the aims of its existence and that 
of the world, is still in his childhood. There is no other revelation 
than the thoughts of the wise, even though these thoughts, liable 
to error as is the lot of everything human, are often clothed in strange 
allegories and myths under the name of religion. So far, then, it is 
a matter of indifference whether a man lives and dies in reliance on 
his own or another’s thoughts; for it is never more than human 
thought, human opinion, which he trusts. Still, instead of trusting 
what their own minds tell them, men have as a rule a weakness for 
trusting others who pretend to supernatural sources. of knowledge. 
And in view of the enormous intellectual inequality between man 
and man, it is easy to see that the thoughts of one mind might 
appear as in some sense a revelation to another.” 

It ought to be clear to the keen and unbiased observer, that relig- 
ion had its inception in superstition, and therefore belongs essen- 
tially to the realm of mythology, though in its liberal or modernist 
aspect, to that of speculative philosophy. In its undiluted funda- 
mentalist form, it is chiefly a collection of rites and dogmas which, 
as matters of archaelogic interest, rightly belong in museums beside 
other natural curiosities and fossilized relics of antiquity. Doubt- 
less, in a future age, our orthodox dogmas will be studied with as 
much of a curious antiquarian interest as Roman and Grecian myth- 
ology is today. 

However, in some of the sect-ridden southern states, the legis- 
latures are being urged by such zanies as Mr. Bryan, to enact laws 
that these mummified dogmas of fundamentalism should usurp the 
prerogatives of scientific biology, and be approved as facts in public 
educational institutions. Such laws, prohibiting the teaching of 
organic evolution in schools supported by popular taxation, are now 
in force in Tennessee. This, indeed, is un-American—a departure 
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from the sound judgment that animated the founders of the Repub- 
lic, and which was emphasized by George Washington when he 
wrote: “The Government of the United States is in no sense founded 
upon the Christian religion.” (Treaty with Tripoli, Foreign State 
Papers, Vol. 2, p. 19.) 

To enact legislation of this kind is reactionary, mediaeval and 
puerile, and probably unconstitutional. It flies menacingly in the 
face of liberty and science; it prompts the query whether we will 
have a minor revival of the temper of ancient bigotry. Apparently, 
the militant fundamentalists are bent on mischief, crushing heter- 
doxy perhaps, and making America safe for orthodoxy. If this be 
the case, then fittingly we may say with Shakespeare: 


“In religion What damned error, 
But some sober brow will bless it, 
And approve it with a text.” 


Contemplate the chronicles of the past when fundamentalism and 

feudalism reigned in Europe. Journey in retrospect down the vista 
of history—down to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 
Witness the imbecilic folly of the holy crusades in which millions 
of lives were sacrificed—and for what? Behold Torquemada, arch 
prince of Spanish inquisitors, who tortured or burned upwards of 
10,000 victims, and caused 800,000 Jews to flee from Spain! Then 
in the fifteenth century, behold the funeral pyres of fanaticism; 
hear the curses of zealots bereft of human pity; the terrifying moans 
of mother, wife or sweetheart, as her beloved is burned at the stake! 
Observe the populace, standing like dumb, frightened cattle, look- 
ing on with mute approval! Behold the noble John Huss being 
_consigned tc the flames; the spectacle of Joan of Arc suffering a 
like fate; the gentle-souled Savonarola on his cross amidst the en- 
circling fire; the brave Servetus caged like a wild beast and burned 
by Calvinists! Journey where you will in that mad age and you 
see the hell fires burning! “Cross over to America in the seventeenth 
century! See the wholesale persecution and hanging of witches in 
Salem! Ponder then, the far-flung frenzy, the mass lunacy of it 
all! Ask yourself how such things could be! Shelley has aptly 
expressed the poignant tragedy of them: 


“Priests dare bable of a God of peace, 
Even whilst their hands are red with guiltless blood, 
Making the earth a slaughter house.” 
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Despite the sinister conduct and the fatuity of orthodoxy in 
ancient times, we find its present-day apologists, are often wont to 
smilingly palliate the enormity of its appalling crimes against human- 
ity and civilization. Before the court of reason they resort to tech- 
nicalities, arguing that the Church itself was really not the culprit. 
They have, to put it tersely, a penchant for “passing the buck,” sad- 
dling the blame upon the State, declaring that it was the law that 
heretics and witches, etc., should suffer torture or death. However, 
they fail to remember that virtually the Church was the State in 
those unhappy days when fundamentalist frenzy ran riot. 

They use every species of theologic sophistry—plus the tricks 
of the criminal lawyer, for they would have the countless cases of 
orthodox villany categorically dismissed. In short, it would be like 
asking a judge to nolle prosse an indictment of murder returned 
against a defendant caught flagrante delicto. This practically, is 
what these apologists want done in the case of Orthodoxy versus 
Heretics, Witches, et al. 

It is axiomatic that when a man’s reputation has been blackened 
by numerous malefactions, fe cannot expect restoration to social 
esteem. Similarly this is applicable when we probe the past of a 
creed known today as fundamentalism. But such a simile, however, 
would not please Mr. Bryan and his brother fundamentalists, who 
doubtless would piously frown and pronounce it nonsense. Like- 
wise, they would repudiate various of the major findings of science 
apropos of evolution. They would discourage or thwart inquiry 
into the crass conceptions of orthodox theology, and the false sci- 
ence with which it identified.itself in the past, and to the remnants 
of which it still clings. These dogmatic gentlemen would deny 
that it is the duty of theology to keep pace with progress—to read- 
just itself to what science proves to be true, since science is partial 
only to truth and the facts which man has gained from experience. 
Of aught else, as Omar Khayyam sings: 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went.” 


These mouthpieces of orthodoxy have influenced the passage of 
legislation crucifying on the cross of bigotry such geniuses as Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer and Haeckel. They would rank Semitic fables 
above natural laws, thinking it quite logical to teach school children, 
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among other things, that “once upon a time,” a snake tempted a 
woman, a jackass talked, and that ravens carried lunches to wan- 
dering prophets in the desert. In a sense they would demote the 
hierarchy of the sciences, to-wit, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, biology, psychology and sociology—all of which 
have to do with the evolution of the cosmos, the earth and the life 
upon it—and which agree that organic evolution is a fact, save of 
course, in educational institutions where it is curbed by orthodox 
bias. With regard to this, Mr. Julian Huxley of Oxford, grandson 
of the famous Huxley, has recently said: 

“The United States is the only country in the world where the 
attempt is being made to split up science into sects. Apparently 
there is Methodist biology, Baptist biology—in fact, a biology for 
every denomination. Ifa professor in a Methodist college teaches 
Baptist biology or just plain biology, he is dismissed.” 

No university professor of repute would disavow, even in part, 
his allegiance to the hierarchy of the sciences. Woodrow Wilson, 
after his retirement from the nation’s highest office, writing as the 
former head of Princeton, addressed a letter to Professor U. C. Cur- 
tis of the University of Missouri, in reply to the latter’s question 
whether Mr. Wilson as a Presbyterian, accepted the Darwinian 
theory of evolution. Mr. Wilson’s answer was as follows: 

“Washington, D. C., 29th August, 1922. My Dear Professor 
Curtis: May it not suffice for me to say, in reply to your letter of 
August 25th, that, of course, like every other man of intelligence 
and education, I do believe in organic evolution. It surprises me 
that at this late date such questions should be raised. Sincerely 
yours, Woodrow Wilson.” 

In the foregoing sentiments, Mr. Wilson, in effect, took the meas- 
ure of the mentalities of Mr. Bryan and his fellow fundamentalists, 
for if as Mr. Wilson stated, every man of “intelligence and educa- 
tion” accepts evolution, the inference is that he did not consider 
Mr. Bryan belonged in that class. 

_ Pray then in the name of Reason what have these orthodox gen- 
tlemen of Mr. Bryan’s persuasion done with their intelligence? Do 
they not realize that they live in the meridian of the twentieth cen- 
tury; in an era of unprecedented scientific miracles, and of pro- 
found inquiry, when thinking men view dogma and theological meta- 
physics as a sort of “baby talk of the intellect?” Pray what is this 
view we find expressed so frequently, even in the daily press, as 
exemplified in an editorial from the Chicago American, of April 13, 
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1925? Under the caption, “Too Bad They Differ,’ churchmen are 
bantered for wasting time in stupid doctrinal quarrels: 

“Fundamentalists who say every word of the bible is true, not 
a word must be changed, are still quarreling bitterly with the mod- 
ernist, who would like to explain Jonah and the whale. It is rather 
hard for a clergyman to know just what to do. One reverend gen- 
tleman in New York, in charge of a very old church, preached for 
years to empty benches. So he got young ladies with bare feet and 
waving their arms modestly to interpret spiritual truths. And now 
he has to turn away crowds. His preaching is looked upon as 
irregular. But the crowds may come to watch the young ladies’ 
twinkling toes and remain to repent their sins. It seems a pity that 
clergymen should be impelled by their conscience to quarrel. It is 
as though children, discussing Santa Claus, should quarrel, one say- 
ing “Santa has a long with beard and reindeer,” and another “Santa 
has a clean shaven face and an airplane.” Why not say, “We all 
love Santa Claus,” and not quarrel about definitions? One rever- 
end gentlemen preaches about Col. Ingersoll, long in his grave and 
attacks him. A cowboy when offered oxtail soup said it was “going 
a long way back for soup.” To attack Ingersoll is like going a long 
way back to find an infidel. You might as well go back to Volney 
and his “Ruins of Empire”—an extremely well written book, by the 
way. Why cannot all think as they please on religion? The Lord 
permits it, and our Constitution permits it. Isn’t that enough?” 

Orthodox creeds, considered archaelogically, have in the course 
of their evolution, from the simple fetich to the complex ritual, 
exhibited destructive modes, compelling conformity to its dogmas 
by rack, fire, sword and gallows, retarding for generations, the free 
development of the natural sciences. Thus they frequently have 
been breeders of hate and persecution, instead of love and good will. 

Slowly and inevitably, however, they will purge themselves of 
their hereditary elements of myth and miracle. Posterity, ultimately, 
will no longer accept fable for truth. The religion of the future 
will generate in men no childish credulities, no pernicious or psy- 
chopathic tendencies—such emotional disturbances as typified in 
fanatical shouting, holy rolling, jumping and other antics—and ob- 
servable in some sects when the faithful “get religion.” 

Jesus, Buddha, Confucius and kindred great teachers, will be 
duly venerated as the moral and spiritual mountain peaks of human- 
ity, the highest of which, as Renan says, is doubtless Jesus, of whom 
he wrote: 
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“He remains an inexhaustible principle of moral regeneration 
for mankind; he infused into the world a new spirit. He was the 
first to proclaim the royalty of mind. All confessions of faith are 
travesties of the idea of Jesus, just as the scholasticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in proclaiming Aristotle the sole master of a completed 
science, perverted the thought of Aristotle.” 


Chas. W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard, and “the grand 
old man” of higher learning in America, has stressed the rational 
features of the future religion in his scholarly essay on the subject, 
as quoted in the following excerpts: 


“Tn the religion of the future there will be nothing ‘supernatural.’ 
This does not mean that life will be stripped of mystery or wonder, 
or that the range of natural law has been finally determined; but 
that religion, like all else must conform to natural law so far as the 
range of law has been determined. In this sense the religion of the 
future will be a natural religion. In its theory and all its practices it 
will be completely natural. It will place no reliance on any sort of 
magic, or miracle, or other violation of, or exception to, the laws of 
nature. It will believe in no malignant powers—neither in Satan 
nor in witches, neither in the evil eye nor in the malign suggestion. 


“The surgeon is one of the ministers of the future religion. When 
dwellers in a slum suffer the familiar evils caused by overcrowding, 
impure food, and cheerless labor, the modern true believers contend 
against the sources of such misery by providing public baths, play- 
grounds, wider and cleaner streets, better dwellings, and more effec- 
tive schools—that is they attack the sources of physical and moral 
evil. The new religion cannot supply the old sort of consolation, but 
it can diminish the need of consolation, or reduce the number of 
occasions for consolation. 


“The future religion will not undertake to describe, or even 
imagine, the justice of God. We are today so profoundly dissatis- 
fied with human justice, although it is the result of centuries of 
experience of social good and ill in this world, that we may well dis- 
trust human capacity to conceive of the justice of a morally perfect, 
infinite being. The prevailing conceptions of heaven and hell have 
hardly any more influence with educated people in these days than 
Olympus and Hades have. 


“Finally, this twentieth century religion is not only to be in har- 
mony with the great secular movements of modern society—democ- 
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racy, individualism, social idealism, the zeal for education, the spirit 
of research, the modern tendency to welcome the new, the fresh 
powers of preventive medicine, and the recent advance in business 
and industrial ethics—but also in essential agreement with the direct, 
personal teachings of Jesus, as they are reported in the Gospels. The 
revelation he gave to mankind thus becomes more wonderful than 
ever.” 


TENNESSEE’S AID TO EDUCATION 


BY SMITH W. CARPENTER 


W ONDERFUL is education, and glorious is the concept of an 
educated nation, a citizenship of educated men and women, 
each intelligently following his own true and substantial self-inter- 
est. How exalted was the dream of our forefathers when they 
established a nation-wide free school system, and put higher educa- 
tion within the grasp of every ambitious youth! Yet that dream 
was as impcssible as was Lenine’s dream of a co-operative common- 
wealth, and for the same identical reason; they didn’t understand 
this creature called man; they overestimated his attributes. When 
books were scarce, and with difficulty obtained; when educational 
institutions were few, and the obstacles in the way of their attend- 
ance many ; then was the soul of youth fired with the will and deter- 
mination to acquire education’s priceless boon. My own grand- 
father had his book lashed to the plow handles, and the girl he 
married had her’s affixt to the head of her wheel, where she could 
glimpse a line each time she walked up to wind her yarn. They got 
their “kick” out of overcoming obstacles, out of doing the thing 
forbidden to them by circumstances. The youth of today, with pre- 
digested knowledge most delicately spiced and flavored, and ten- 
dered in a spoon, loathes it; its acquirement affords no “kick”; so 
he goes in for athletics where there are obstacles to overcome; or 
he creates obstacles by running counter to the rules of the institu- 
tion, the laws of the land, or social conventions. Often it has 
occurred to me what a splendid thing it would be if we had a tyrant 
who should outlaw education, put our colleges and universities un- 
derground, with laboratories hidden away in cellars and class rooms 
in attics; let both instructors and students attend at their peril. 
Something akin to that desideratum is coming to pass in Tennes- 
see. Science is outlawed there, and outlawed in a manner so techni- 
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cally perfect that the court decision that would save it will have to 
be subversive of popular sovereignty. The people of the common- 
wealth have spoken. They are not establishing a religion; they are 
ruling out of their schools a doctrine which they hold to be inimical 
to public interest, and antagonistic to the religion held by a majority 
of them. In the latter contention they are right insofar as the 
ancient Jewish creation myth constitutes Christianity. Science hav- 
ing been outlawed, worthy and well intentioned parents will cull out 
and destroy text-books, preachers and other good men will trample 
upon learning; we may look forward to public burnings of books, 
and to similar spectacles enacted by militant ignorance. 

All of which will be a great good thing. Into the lives of those 
farmers and hill-billies will surge a great religious incentive. Most 
of them will, of course, line up on the side of pious ignorance, but 
a few will procure books, or secrete those they already have, and 
they will study them as they have never before studied, and some 
of them will think, will actually think and arrive at their own con- 
clusions. The opposition of the law will put the “kick” back into 
learning. Ferhaps it is too much to say that this desideratum is 
otherwise unattainable, but all the pedagogues under old glory have 
so far failed to do it. 

How long truth is to remain an outlaw I would not attempt to 
guess. Whatever the time it is likely to be too short. I suggest the 
scheme of writing fundamentalism into the state’s constitution, and 
to submit it to a vote of the people now, in the heyday of trium- 
phant bigotry; and to couple with it the provision that this amend- 
ment shall not be altered save by the affirmative vote of a majority 
proportionate to that by which it was adopted. There would be 
something worth working for, and the amendment would likely 
carry by a three-quarters’ vote. Still, at the worst, the law that has 
just passed will likely tast until Tennessee gets to turning out think- 
ing men and women at a rate unexampled in any southern state. 


Tue NEw CRUSADE 


How little any of us know of the mind of man! For years the 
author has been cogitating upon the question of how there might 
arise a new crusade to revive the religious spirit of the nation, and 
how to give to educational subjects a sporting interest. His notions 
were vain and far fetched, and painfully inadequate. Perhaps they 
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were logical—fatal defect. Then, out of what some of us thought 
was its tomb, comes galloping that ancient Lochinvar, Bigotry, and 
instantly there is put under way both of those longed-for revolu- 
tions. No, it is true that no plan of the author to achieve those 
ends made a scapegoat of science, but, aside from national humili- 
ation, what of it? In such a culture bed was science born. Scopes 
will not lose his eyes, his tongue, or be otherwise mutilated; yet he 
confronts the same spirit that piled the fagots around his great 
predecessors. 

In fairness to the persecutors of that earlier day we ought to 
note the really admirable character of them today, for in all likeli- 
hood the same spirit and motives ruled then that do now. The 
majority element of Tennessee are an earnest, serious, law-abiding 
people; very pious, tolerably educated, fairly intelligent, fairly in- 
dustrious, and decidedly respectable. The worst that can really be 
said of them is that the crust of convention is rather hard baked 
upon them. Among them are none that you or I would call think- 
ers, but that does not indicate mental deficiency, it indicates merely 
a static condition of mind, such as has possessed the great majorities 
of all times. If the masses in our northern cities were the equal of 
the masses of Tennessee, it would be exceedingly well for America. 
We can not accuse them of failing to produce intellectual leaders 
either, for the intellectual minority we exclude when we consider 
the dominant element of Tennessee. The intellectual have always 
been a mirority, and, barring the possibility of further evolution, 
will always be a minority save in occasional small neighborhoods. 
That many are called and few are choosen is true of leadership 
everywhere and at every time. Despite the general equality of edu- 
cational opportunity it is probable that of real thinkers we have 
little advanced in our century and a half of national experience. We 
are leading the great masses to the spring of knowledge; they 
won’t drink; so we bathe them in it. They acquire urbanity, a 
superficial acquaintance with a lot of things, and, perhaps, a bit of 
real knowledge along the narrow line of their calling, but how to 
use their minds as thinking machines is the incalculable advantage 
of the very small minority. Nor is the polish acquired by the major- 
ity without its compensating cost. They lose something; they lose 
that unquestioning faith that is so necessary to firmly established 
institutions. Perhaps the Fundamentalists are right; perhaps it is 
the smattering of evolution that they pick up that works the mis- 
chief. They absorb just enough to shake the foundations of their 
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ancestral faith, but not enough to gain the vision of the scheme of 
the universe, the stupendous Religion of Science; that same vision 
that has been glimpsed or sensed by the prophets of all time, and 
so variously told in myth and in legend. 


THE HuMAN ELEMENT 


If the anti-Evolutionists succeed in raising their banner in all 
the other backward states, they will have achieved for this nation 
two of the greatest boons that could possibly be asked: a mighty re- 
ligious quickening, and a new incentive to learning. Religion is so 
incomprehensible a subject that it is difficult for the scientific mind 
to appreciate our need of it. When the American plan of govern- 
ment broke down in Williamson County, Illinois, few of us thought 
of it as a preacher’s job to restore law and order. Then an evangelist 
opened up «@ series of meetings in Herrin, and hundreds of the most 
turbulent element were touched by that strange elixir. 1 have not 
heard his views on evolution, but I’d wager my right arm that he 
is against it. I know the sort of ambrosial learning of his class; I 
know how void it must have been of scientific truth; yet he was 
the man for the job, and he achieved something that all the evolu- 
tionists in the land could not have done. I confess to understanding 
so little of the nature of religion that I dislike to make any affirma- 
tion concerning it, but I believe that the debacle of law and order 
in Williamson County was preceded by a religious breakdown, and 
that the reason why all the rest of the country is not so badly off 
is due, partly at least, to the stronger position of religion. In other 
words it is religion that sustains law and order, and when religion 
grows weak, and law and order fails, it is religion that must repair 
the damage. Our need for religion is too basic to quibble about any’ 
price that we have to pay. What I call the Religion of Science 
could not cope with Herrin; it is for the few. The religion of the 
masses is very, very ancient, the product of almost infinite time. It 
is as old as civilization’s roots; when it fails the social compact is 
easily broken, and men return to their sub-human heritage. 

In ancient days learning was the exclusive privilege of an eso- 
teric cult. Our modern ideal is to make learning the common prop- 
erty of all. We have been failing through the incapacity of the 
young people to absorb it, and now the world hands it back, turns 
away, and closes its eyes. Perhaps a majority of a good share of 
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the country will do that. That comes pretty near restoring the 
ancient conditions, only the exclusiveness is no longer that of learn- 
ing but of ignorance. Ignorance is becoming esoteric. 

How thankful we all should be that the ordering of our national 
life is not turned over to science. The world needs the anti-evolu- 
tionist as much as we need the second blade to a pair of shears. I 
can’t explain our need for him by any logic that I can set down on 
paper. I don’t understand why TRuTH howsoever established should 
be inimical to any human interest. Indeed, I am sure that it should 
not be. But that is because men should be as they are not. For 
men as they are the religion of truth is unfitted. The undeveloped 
human mind must have its atavistic pabulum. So it seems to me; 
yet I may Le vastly over estimating the intellectual class. The human 
mind at its very best is illogical and unreasonable; its springs of 
action are beyond our comprehension. Man is the greatest mystery 
of all time. How he became civilized few of us know. How he is 
to retain his civilization it is doubtful if anyone knows. How he is 
to complete his civilization it is perfectly clear that nobody knows. 
Civilization is not the product of human intelligence; yet without 
intelligence there would be nothing to civilize. Clearly civilization 
was hatched out of the ovum of brute heritage fertilized by religion. 
Religion is bigger and more essential than science. If religion says 
that the street is not broad enough for it and science to walk abreast, 
let science Grop behind or take to the alley. 


THE COMPREHENDING MIND 


A’ number of crusaders under Richard I. were captured and 
chained in a passage-way. By the side of each was a tiny chink 
through which a bit of landscape could be seen. One, looking out, 
exclaimed that there lay the road to Antioch. His neighbor on the 
right declared that it was not a road but a threshing floor. He upon 
the left said that it was no distant object at all, but a beam projecting 
from the castle wall. Another called it a lane, another a bit of 
plowed ground, and so it went, each disputing the others and up- 
holding his own opinion. The lord of the castle heard them, and 
ordered that they be brought up to him upon the battlements. Before 
them lay the broad road, the lane, the plowed ground, the threshing 
floor, and out from the wall projected the gallows. Then said the 
Sarcean: 
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“Behold! Learn now how broad is the Truth. Each of you 
declared truly his own narrow view. So is it ever with man: like 
a mole he peeps out of his earth-bound crany; those few blades of 
grass he esteems to be all of God’s creation. Only he who dwells 
with Alla upon the housetop hath the comprehending mind.” 

So in truth are we all chained. The intellectual outlook of some 
of us is wider than that of others, but none of our housetops are 
high enough to take in all knowledge. The chinks by which the 
orthodox brotherhood are chained differ from those of the crusaders 
in that they are in focus; they each take in the same corner of the 
landscape. Fortunately there lies within it a phase of spiritual truth 
which affords them a wonderful and beautiful solace. In the whole 
horizon is no greater mystery. From it is derived inspiration to 
right living and a solid, substantial basis of good citizenship. That 
they with the narrower view can not comprehend the descriptions 
given by them of the wider view is to be expected; so to the other 
side do we turn for the comprehending mind. 

As nature always begins a new life back where all life began, 
and over 1 foreshortened route conducts it up to the status of the 
parent organism: so should we, whenever practicable, start our 
argument from the inception of life, or of civilization, and with 
more or less detail review the familiar early stages of evolution. 
Consider, then, the brute heritage of man, and the devilishness of 
it with intelligence added. Then consider its development under 
the influence of religion. That very religion which shed that weak 
but benign influence down the long corridors of time was this very 
Christian religion that is professed today—an early stage of it, dif- 
fering from it as the embryo differs from the adult, or as early 
ancestral types differ rom the living. The Christ was one of a long 
line of reformers. His religion was not new. From the dawn of 
intellect that religion has been the one never-failing fount of vital- 
izing principle whence has come directly or indirectly every good 
thing we know. Save for it there never would have been a start; 
higher evolution would never have begun. 

Let us admit that religion is a most strange and awkward tool 
with which to achieve civilization. It seems as though almost any 
man might have designed a better one. Unfortunately, however, 
the job was not man’s job; it was achieved by our blind, insensate 
old mother, Nature, and it was begun before there occurred in the 
mind of man that polarization when, out of Nature, there was born 
a good god and an evil devil. If you and I are scientific we consider 
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things as they are, not as we would have made them, nor as we 
think was the logical way for Nature to have made them. This 
strange religion we may analyze, discover its source and origin, and 
trace its evolution, but we can no more deny its attributes and func- 
tions than we can by chemical analysis controvert the properties of 
matter. The sea is not abolished by showing that water is oxygen 
and hydrogen, nor is psychological analysis more potent. 


GODLIKE COURTESY 


_Nature’s plan is always to fight it out. Frankly, I am not in 
favor of that plan. There always seems to be another alternative, a 
milder, gentler, more god-like way. The only trouble is that nobody 
will walk therein! To my mind this whole anti-evolution uproar 
could have been averted by a little considerateness on the part of 
science. Perhaps I can illustrate better than I can explain: I at- 
tended a Methodist college where evolution was taught even in Dar- 
win’s own.day. Over and over have I heard the institutions posi- 
tion defined in substantially these words: 

“We do not teach evolution as established truth, but as a work- 
ing hypothesis. It rests upon precisely the same sort of evidence 
as the molecular and atomic constitution of matter. Nobody ever 
saw a molecule, and there may be no such thing. We have even less 
confidence in atoms. The whole doctrine may be exploded any day, 
but meanwhile it affords a basis for results; the whole science of 
chemistry is founded upon it. Similarly is the doctrine of evolution 
reducing the natural sciences to a basis of provable accuracy. Use 
it then to stand on while you work. Entertain all the mental reser- 
vations you see fit in favor of the Mosaic account of creation, but 
try, as best you can to harmonize the two. You will find that in- 
ferences drawn from evolution work out; prophesies based upon it 
come true.” 

' Fundamentalists, as we now-would call them were in control of 
the institution, but that credo of the department of natural sciences 
was impregnable. I fancy, too, that the quality of instruction, thus 
imparted humbly, under a hypothesis, was quite as competent as 
though it were imparted arrogantly, as a theory. Furthermore, I 
believe that the humbler attitude of mind was the more scientific 
and the more truthful. There was no compromise in principle in 
thus making allowance for the mental states of them who were not 
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yet brought into harmony with the new doctrine. Actually the dis- 
tinction was but one of courtesy. If science would but lift its hat 
to religion, how much trouble we would be spared. 

When the Tennessee case arose it was unfortunate that Mr. Dar- 
row was called into it, for thereby has all that is hateful to Chris- 
tianity been idntified with the cause of evolution. It will not be easy 
for the average mind to distinguish Mr. Darrow’s agnosricion: from 
the atheism of Moscow. 

Then it seems to me that the case was conducted wrong: Mr. 
Darrow was not fighting for a decision by the court or by the jury. 
That was conceded before the jury was drawn. The only purpose 
of it all was to make out a case before the American people. Mr. 
Darrow should have realized that ignorant and unfortunate as the 
Tennessee law may have been, it was enacted with no intention to 
abridge learning; that it was inspired by an intense religious feel- 
ing which science, while regretting, should respect. True, it was a 
difficult position, but he who could not take the housetop view had 
no business to stand in Mr. Darrow’s shoes. 

Let me again illustrate: Not long ago I stopped at a country 
hotel at the same time with a geologist from the state university. 
We dined together and our talk drifted into evolution. A gentle- 
man present inquired if he would be willing to repeat his remarks to 
the preacher. Accordingly, that evening a young Lutheran divine 
was brought in and introduced. He was a most attentive listener, 
his head nodded, and he yes, yessed almost every statement that 
the geologist made; so that the speaker was manifestly urged to his 
best endeavor. He produced an exhibit of some fossils from a local 
quarry, and a simpler ancestral form which had come from a dis- 
tance, where the deep underlying strata outcropped. He drew a 
section of the formations and delivered an altogether capable and 
convincing lecture. When he was through the minister picked up 
one of his exhibits and said: 

“Admitting all your facts, they prove to my mind something 
quite different. I find in these shells only evidence of Noah’s flood.” 

The geologist stifled natural reaction, and replied in all serious- 
ness that while Noah’s flood might account for surface shells, it 
could hardly have lasted long enough to account for those deeply 
buried in the earth. 

“But,” he replied, “you forget that our God is an Almighty God. 
It is as easy for Him to put a shell down a thousand feet as to put 
it on the surface.” 
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“And you forget,” answered the geologist, “that our God does 
nothing in vain. He is not a deceiver of men. He never arranged 
the evidences of ancient life so as to suggest and confirm a false 
doctrine.” 

“Oh, no, no, He didn’t! God didn’t do that! That was the Devil 
who set a trap for man wise in their own conceit. The Devil has 
ample power for that sort of thing, and angels a plenty to do his 
bidding.” 

The geologist concluded, “I find that you are a student of Job. 
In that early day Jehovah and Satan were pals. They liked to put 
it over on one another. The God of Science is infinitely more 
mighty. His work is bedeviled by no mischievous imps. Our Bible 
is the Universe of Nature, the land, the sea, the starry skies, and all 
that in them is. The mind and heart of man is a chapter of that 
book. It wras written, every word of it, by the very finger of God, 
not through an intermediary, an inspired clerk. The scientist is the 
priest of God’s temple; his job it is to read that book, and to trans- 
late it for the common understanding of men.” 

The gallery, there were a dozen of them, had manifestly come 
to cheer the home team, but they shook the geologist’s hand in part- 
ing. Then, after a conference in the hall, a committee returned to 
invite him tc address the men’s club of their church. 

Such I deem to be the attitude of mind of him who dwells with 
Alla upon the housetop. 


THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS 


Of all the exhibits in the museums of the world there is none so 
dear to me as the Faith of the Fathers. The furnishings of their 
minds are so vastly more important than those of their homes. At 
a time more or less remote every myth and fable contained in the 
Bible, and every creed founded upon them was literally believed. 
Each and every of those crude, harsh, unjust, impossible, and child- 
ish things was a part of the living and sustaining faith of good earn- 
est men, your fathers and mine. They constituted the foundations 
and pillars of their religious edifice. They simply can’t be pulled 
out without wrecking the whole superstructure. Consequently, they 
are left alone; they are seldom referred to, largely ignored. Even 
Mr. Bryan has his mental reservations. Drive a man of his stamp 
into a corner—‘‘Do you believe this or that? Answer yes or no.”’— 
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one compels an affirmative answer. Anything short of it would be 
fatal. It would bring the temple of his faith tumbling about him. 

Science might be for the multitude just as history, physics, higher 
mathematics, or any other abstruse subject is for them. You and 
I as well as the people of Tennessee take a large share of our learn- 
ing upon authority, without pretending to master the principles our- 
selves. As an authority, however, the preacher outranks the teacher 
in the estimation of very many people. The preachers and them 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them are generally a bit above 
the average both in education and in intelligence. Hence it does 
not tend to turn away their foliowing, but to arouse prejudice and 
determination when a man of Mr. Bryan’s stamp is called an “igno- 
ramus,” and the common faith of orthodoxy a “fool religion.” I 
believe that I am as modernistic as any man need be, but I resent 
that slurr upon the Faith of my Fathers. 

Leave the old creeds alone. Don’t change a letter in one of them. 
To improve them would be easy, but they would still remain creeds. 
Relief should be found in the loosening of the bonds of church dis- 
cipline. The mind and soul of the communicant should be set free. 
‘ Let him entertain such reservations as he will, but of the old forms 
change not a word till the end of time. No, not one. Beyond meas- 
ure are they hallowed by ancient custom, traditions, and memories. 
Let every venerable land mark stand. 

Considei the parallel sanctity which surrounds the customs and 
ceremonies attendent upon British royalty. Some of them are 
screamingly funny, ridiculous, grotesque—if you want to take that 
view. But how dear they are to the Briton’s heart! Those forms 
and ceremonies were established by the Conqueror, and copied by 
him from customs we know not how ancient. They are so com- 
mended by hoary antiquity that they are sacred, they have actually 
become religious. It is thus that our churches should cherish the 
ancient, for its sanctity, for the aura of holiness that attends it. They 
should be content with the appeal to sentiment, feeling, and con- 
science. The truth that they should proclaim is moral truth. The 
church’s field is no more scientific than it is mathematical or gram- 
matical. To distinguish scientific truths is no part of its function. 
Let the agnostic howl, it need outrage them no more than does our 
outcry affront the British when our ambassador dons knee pants. 
A lot more of us would seek the heart balm of the altar; a lot more 
of us would fill the pews, and contribute to the support of the church 
if we could, without stultification or abdication of sound senses, 
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attend the old church around which cling so many memories, so 
much of family tradition. 

With all my heart I believe in the practical efficacy of the gent- 
ler, politer methods of him who dwells with Alla upon the housetop. 
I believe that it is God’s plan, but pshaw! what’s the use of advocat- 
ing it? God doesn’t control men. It’s Nature that rules. Old non- 
differentiated Nature, she who is neither good nor evil, she who 
embraces the utter totality of all that is. It’s a fight, a finish fight 
with no quarter and no mercy. And so what has happened has been 
right, and all that shall hereafter happen will be right. Some day 
in the far distant future, after long and bitter strife, we will do the 
thing that we might just as well do now in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship and love. 


BODY, MIND, SOUL: yr 


uw AN EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 
BY H. G. TOWNSEND 


HOSE who formulated the main outlines of the theory of a 

liberal education may hardly be said to have made a distinction 
between the mind and the body. The distinction with which we are - 
familiar today was really made by modern philosophical writers. 
As it was formulated by the philosopher Descartes in the first half 
of the seventeenth century it was somewhat as follows: There are 
two ultimate and indestructible realities or substances in the world 
—res extensa and res cogitans. These two are separate and distinct 
except in the case of man where the two are combined through the 
curious mechanism of the brain and especially through the pineal 
gland which, he said, served as a fulcrum over which the mind could 
be brought into effective control of the body. This is substantially 
the populaz view held today of the way the mind and the body are 
related. However unsatisfactory this view may appear at first 
glance, we would not be wise in rejecting it until we examine it quite 
closely. 

The very first question to be answered is, What is our knowledge 
of substances? I hold a ball in my hand; I know how it looks; how 
it feels and what it does under given conditions. I say of the ball, 
it is round, it is made of rubber, it will bounce, it will decay, it will 
burn, and when it burns it will give off a pungent and offensive 
odor. In fact, I can make an indefinite number of verifiable state- 
ments about the ball without being in the least able otherwise to 
define the “it” with which all the statements begin. The ball itself 
is beyond the reach of my senses. The best evidence I have of its 
reality, probably the only evidence is an inference to the effect that 
so many characters require something to bind them together into 
the form of a unit. If the ball is black and round I am led to believe 
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that these two qualities are stuck together by some sort of cement. 
If I make one of the qualities modify the other—i. e., black round- 
ness—the total effect is to attribute a more substantial existence to 
the roundness than I do to the blackness. This example will serve 
to illustrate the principle that a substance is a logical device for 
expressing relations which we discover in our experience. This 
seems to be all that we can know about a substance. 

If this is the proper definition of substance we shall see that there 
is no reason to suppose that there are just two substances, no more 
and no less. To the substances that occupy space we might at least 
add those that occupy time. We affirm the same substantive rela- 
tion if we say of truth that it is relative or of substance itself that it 
is a logical device. The use of the Latin word res and the corre- 
sponding English word “thing” is likely to give a false appearance 
of simplicity when we say, There are extended things, and thinking 
things. Without being fully aware of it we tend to set one up beside 
the other as though they were equally objects of vision and there- 
fore we think we have made a clearer distinction than we have. 
There seems to be no reason for denying that a “thing” may be 
both extended and thinking. We may certainly affirm that a “thing” 
is neither; as when we declare that truth will prevail. Truth has 
the same substantive value in such a proposition as res extensa has 
in the statement, the ball is round. Is it not, therefore, likely to 
mislead us in thinking about the body and the mind to start out with 
a distinction which cannot be defended? The number of substances 
would have to be as great as the possible number of statements which 
we could make about our experience. 

But if for the sake of the argument we should agree that there 
are just two substances, there are enough questions still remaining 
to plague us before we can think clearly about the body and the 
mind. Such is the question, for instance, as to the method of inter- 
action. How does the mind act upon the body? Which caused the 
other? How were they both caused? These are the questions about 
which have raged many battles royal. The bare statement that there 
are just two substances bristles with insoluble problems. For the 
sake of illustration we may cite some of the answers to the above 
questions. 

The first question, How does the mind act upon the body? was 
asked and answered by Descartes. His answer was that although 
the mind could have no effect on the gross forms of matter directly 
it could be supposed to move the refined matter of the pineal gland 
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and then in turn through many stages to put in motion the human 
body and finally other bodies. As for the animals, he supposed that 
they were micre automatic mechanical adaptations of matter. By an 
analogous reasoning the influence of matter upon mind is proposed 
as the causc of thinking. Thus Thomas Hobbes and many others 
have advanced the theory that motion in the external world is trans- 
mitted directly through the nerves to the brain and, becoming finer 
and finer, it somehow leaps the gap that separates body from mind 
and presto body acts upon the mind. The fallacy involved in such 
reasoning seems to be that we start out with a distinction which can- 
not be maintained to the end and therefore we gradually put back 
into the magic hat what we had suddenly removed. The result 
sooner or later is to conclude that mind is after all only a form of 
body or that body is only a form of mind. 

Is the body the cause of the mind or is the mind the cause of 
the body? This question is not essentially different from the first one. 
It merely extends the field of inquiry from the individual to the gen- 
eral cosmic relation of mind and matter. The answer to this ques- 
tion, like the question itself, does not differ materially from its pre- 
decessor. It makes the same unwarranted separation between mind 
and matter. It supposes that they are distinct and independent sub- 
stances and then vainly attempts to establish a causal relation be- 
tween them. The total effect is to reduce one to the terms of the 
other. This is altogether a futile thing to do, as it brings us back 
to the very point from which we started the argument. 

At this point many would be ready to abandon the entire problem 
of the relation between the mind and the body and to say that it is 
of no concern to the teacher in any case. This will not do, for 
sooner or later every serious theory of education must give an ac- 
count of some kind of the relation between the mind and the body. 
It is the particular answer in terms of substance that must be aban- 
doned. The experience of every day shows us that some kind of 
motion in the outside world stimulates a nerve and if we are to 
believe the neurologist the motion is transmitted by the nerve to other 
nerves and rerve centers. This motion may go on as far as you care 
to suppose: but as long as it remains motion in the accepted sense 
of the word it is not an idea. The supposition that motion by becom- 
ing finer and finer can gtadually be transformed into the idea of 
motion is much like the supposition that persistent vertical extension 
may some day yield a horizontal line. The two may be and prob- 
ably are related without being in any way reducible one to the other. 
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A more hopeful attempt at defining the relation. of mind and 
body will abandon the assumption that they must be related either as 
objects juxtaposed in space or as a father is related to the son. If 
a figure of speech is desired to embody the relation we might say 
that mind is related to the body as the meaning of a word is related 
to the printed or spoken symbols of that meaning. While no figure 
of speech is entirely adequate this one at least avoids the fantasy 
of trying te reduce the world to just two or any given number of 
substances. It does not cut the world up into fragments and then 
lament its inability to get it put together again. If we study the 
relation expressed in this figure of speech we may discover its 
usefulness in a theory of education. 

The first characteristic of the relation of meaning and symbol is 
that it is indissoluble. As far as education is concerned, mind and 
body are also indissoluble. The teacher does not and could not pre- 
tend to be dealing with one to the exclusion of the other. The com- 
munication of meaning is mediated by symbols and the symbols in 
turn demand meaning for their very existence. The teacher uses 
the body to reach and perhaps to create the mind as the writer uses 
words and other symbols to embody meaning. 

In the second place the relation between mind and body is like 
the relation between meaning and symbol in that it is variable. The 
substance philosophies do not satisfy this test. The simplest expe- 
rience of life reveals its fluid or dynamic character to such an extent 
that we somehow feel the grotesqueness of treating mind as a static 
thing. Meaning plays about the symbol as light plays about the open 
fire, it moves, turns this way and that, retreats and thrusts itself 
out in some new place. This is a better description of the mind 
than to call it merely res cogitans. The teacher not only recognizes 
the veracity of such a description but has a fair starting point from 
which to plan and execute modifications of mind. Mind is mediated 
by body as meaning is mediated by symbols. Teaching becomes an 
art like the art of writing or painting. 

In the third place our figure of speech is useful because it makes 
intelligible the degrees of worth or value which we attach to the 
various phases of our experience. Without denying or seeming to 
deny the permanent necessity of body we may yet hold to the supe- 
rior worth of the mind. We do not hesitate to say that the symbol 
exists for the sake of the meaning. The meaning is an end toward 
which the symbol is a means and we cannot by any twist of the 
imagination reverse the relation. This is in keeping with the all but 
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universal testimony of men in all generations. The savage and the 
civilized, the oriental and the occidental, the Greek and the bar- 
barian, the learned and the ignorant attach some superior value to 
mind. 

Finally, this theory of the relation of mind and body will not 
permit us to mistreat or despise the body for the sake of the mind. 
A perfect meaning is conveyed only by a perfect symbol. It must, 
therefore, be the highest duty of the teacher to secure a sound mind 
in a sound body. This is the result although not the exact process 
by which the Greek philosophers defined the aim of education. Hav- 
ing made no sharp separation between knowledge and virtue, theory 
and practice, mind and body, they were not embarrassed by the dis- 
torted conceptions of the aim of education that characterized some 
other epochs in our history. Such a theory gives no countenance 
to sensualism on the one hand or to the flattery of martyrdom on 
the other. The sensual man is he who blindly serves the body; the 
arrogant martyr is he who seeks to get the meaning without the 
mediation of the symbol. 

Wherever man has left a record of his thoughts either in the 
form of written language or in the more primitive pictures which 
he made on the walls of caves and tombs, he has revealed his inter- 
est in the soul. It has been supposed that the idea of the soul origi- 
nated in man’s desire to find an unchanging and abiding reality amid 
the stress and danger of life. This theory supposes that the soul 
exists only in the imagination of ignorant men who give a name to 
their ignorance. Lying down to sleep they dream of other scenes 
and when they awake they declare that some vital part of themselves 
has been abroad during the night. When they see the phenomena 
of death they infer that something leaves the body. They dream of 
those who have died and infer an existence in some realm apart 
from the decaying body. Some ancient people identified the soul 
with the breath; others found its seat in the heart, or the kidneys or 
some other recess of the body. These crude figures of speech are 
often cited as further evidence that the soul is a myth. By the same 
method of reasoning we might show that the mind is a myth or that 
any other intangible is a myth. 

But for the teacher it is far more important to examine the mean- 
ing content of the idea of the soul than it is to speculate about 
its origin; for the idea of the soul is at the heart of any theory of 
value ; and education above everything else in the world must have 
a theory of value. Without a theory of value the whole edifice of 
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educational practice would tumble into ruins. We have already 
made a beginning on a theory of value in the discussion of the rela- 
tion of mind and matter. We have seen that there is pretty gen- 
eral agreement that the mind is of more worth than the body. Never- 
theless, if we follow the theory of the Greeks, we cannot hold the 
body in contempt because it is through the body that the mind 
realizes itself. We must examine the conception of value a little 
more closely. It may be possible to locate it still more exactly in 
that which men call the soul. 

When we say that a man or a thing has a soul we call attention 
to the fact that the distinguishable parts which go to make up the 
whole are of unequal worth. The word soul is a symbol of the 
otherwise unnamed part which ranks above them all, the very center 
and core of being. The judgment that a man has a good soul seems 
to mean that notwithstanding faults and imperfections which all 
may recognize and deplore there is in him that which commands 
our praise and respect. It means that we can overlook much that 
is superficial, and penetrate to that which is more important. 

If we try to define the most valuable thing in the world we 
must be prepared to define it in terms of our own life experience. 
From time to time some one tells us that if we would be strictly 
scientific we must detach ourselves from human interests and bias 
and for the sake of truth measure the world with the mind of a fish 
or an amoeba. This is little better than nonsense or at best a mag- 
nificent gesture. When we imagine what a fish desires we imagine 
what we desire. For example, we often say to a child, “I should 
not do that if I were you,” when greater accuracy would make us 
say, “You would not do that if you were I.” The barrier that 
separates us from the child is slight when compared with the bar- 
rier that separates us from the fish. Rebel against it as we may, 
our judgments of worth are human judgments and are born in 
human experience. 

Probably no definition of value has ever been suggested which 
did not rest upon a conception of human desire either expressed 
or implied. The inarticulate child crying for the moon, the gour- 
met scanning the menu card, the anchorite in his cell, the politician, 
the scholar, the sailor and the rest of the human race are seeking to 
satisfy some desire. In such a confusion and conflict of desires, 
however, one may well hesitate before making an attempt to find a 
common feature. For this reason many have contended that there 
is no supreme desire and consequently no supreme value in life. 
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Such a contention is the expression of a mind too tired or too timid 
to undertake the arduous task of thinking through the syllogism 
of experience. No honest teacher can adopt such a theory of value 
for it leaves all our judgments without significance and the enter- 
prise of education becomes a silly farce: ““Pushpin is as good as 
poetry”; crying for the moon as worthy an undertaking as the devel- 
opment of astronomy. Moreover, those who hold to such a view 
are so profoundly impressed by the conflict of desires that they are 
blind to the equally obvious fact that each man adopts some scale 
of values as a working hypothesis in the organization of his own 
experience. He prefers one form of life or another even in spite 
of protests that pushpin is as good as poetry. The phrase itself 
is in a state of unstable equilibrium and sooner or later finds its 
full expression in the form “pushpin is better than poetry.” The 
rejection of a scale of values is a theory which breaks down of its 
own inherent weakness whenever it is carefully scrutinized. 

Amid the conflicting desires and experiences of a human life 
the discovery of the supreme value is largely empirical. No a@ priori 
argument for this or that satisfaction can take the place in the indi- 
vidual’s life of patient analysis at each stage of growth. Neverthe- 
less, the condensed experience of the race as found in history, liter- 
ature and philosophy draws the main outlines of a scale of values. 
Without this condensed experience, commonly called our social in- 
heritance, the struggle of the individual to chart a safe course would 
be extremely painful and hazardous. As it is, he who runs may 
read that there are some satisfactions of desire which men have 
found richer, fuller and more enduring than others. If there is 
uncertainty and confusion in the condensed experience of men it is 
slight when compared with the blind groping of the solitary individ- 
ual after some principle of organization within his own flood of 
desire. 

If the preceding argument is fundamentally sound it seems to 
follow that a definition of the soul must be written in terms of the 
organization of experience in relation to a supreme value. Perhaps 
the follow:ng definition may be useful in grasping the true signifi- 
cance of man’s perennial interest in the soul: the soul is the living 
organizatio. of symbol and meaning achieved by the individual 
through an intelligent participation in the generalized desires of man- 
kind. As the mind seems by common consent to be of greater value 
inan the body, so the soul transcends them both because it is the 
spiritualized re1ation of mind and body through the divine function 
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of activity. Suck. a definition need not be interpreted in such a 
way as to deny « soul to the meanest creature because symbo! and 
meaning are never separable at any stage of development. Matter 
untouched by organization is a figment of the imagination. It is not 
therefore a case of the presence or absence of organization but 
rather a case of -more or less. The definition would seem, however, 
to exclude the possibility of attributing a soul to all things at random 
as if it were a commodity to be handed about or parcelled out and 
kept in one’s possession. If the soul is to have any meaning in an 
educational context it must be thought of not as a thing but rather 
as a process. If the soul is to be understood in terms of value it 
demands the function of critical intelligence for its very being. 
Value as we have argued is of or pertaining to persons because it de- 
mands the exercise of judgment. Probably the key to th puzzle 
may be discovered in a proper distinction between organization for 
experience and organization of experience. It is to the latter only 
that value seems to pertain. It is a fruitless quest to seek a point 
in the scale of existence below which there is no soul. Such a search 
is destined to fail precisely because it postulates a fixed relation 
within a system which gets its entire definition by its relation to a 
point outside of itself. That is to say, value and the soul are attrib- 
ues of experience and not single points within that experience. We 
can only say that wherever principles of organization are at work 
there is the realm of value. 

As a corollary to the preceding argument it seems to follow that 
value in some sense is independent of the temporal order. It neither 
is to be found at a point in space nor at a point in time. Value is 
rather the significant organization of sequence than any moment in 
such a system. If we conclude that the soul is a principle of organi- 
zation we have already introduced a theory of immortality, but for 
the purposes of education it is unnecessary to develop that theory. 
It is enough to point to the fact that human experience is organized 
in terms of intelligibility and value—that the idea of the soul is the 
postulate of the supreme value—and that education has to do with 
the achievement of this supreme value. 

The task of education clearly emerges at this point in the dis- 
cussion. It is none other than the task of organization—the task 
at once the most intimate and the most universal of human expe- 


rience. 


THE TWEALIST 


BY ALICE A. KEEN 


There lived a man who trusted ’neath God’s rood 
That every evil must succumb to good. 

He thought, because he wished that this might be, 
That evil could be slain—the world set free. 

His soul with love o’erflowed. He kept apart: 
Supreme to him the God within his heart. 

His lofty soul, from passion’s sway had sought 
To free the world. Alas—they heeded not; 

And even while his soul in anguish strove 

The sounds of war o’erwhelmed his dream of love. 


Hate stalked the earth with ruthless, bloody tread, 
Strewed land and sea with sorrow and the dead! 
All laws of God and man were set at naught— 
Undreamed-of, cruel wrongs were foully wrought! 
Such powers of evil Satan flung abroad, 

Men, hopeless, cried despairing, “Where is God?” 


Confused, appalled, the man of tender will, 
Now torn by doubt and stress of soul, fell ill. 
With fevered mind and stricken form he lay; 
Unfettered, then, his spirit went its way. 
Straight as the flight of homing birds set free, 
Back in the place of souls it sought the key. 


(While reason sleeps, the spirit finds reprieve 
From fleshly bonds that human minds deceive.) 


He brought no memory from that spirit sphere 

And yet he had emerged from doubt and fear. 

Far vision deepened in his eyes once blind; 

New thoughts, like cleansing winds, rushed through his mind. 


“Ts this the truth?” he cried. “What power hath brought 
The light my groping mind so long had sought? 

The Law of Stress! I see through Nature’s course, 

For every force is set a contra-force. 

Two forces, equal, yield stability— 

Balanced powers, trembling to be free. 


And so with man—his struggling, outward life 

Is but a symbol of his inner strife— 

Angels and demons prisoned in his soul, 

Ever battling for supreme control. 

The law is God’s and naught can separate 

From stress, man’s will to love, his impulse to hate. 
Ah! Now—with far-fixed eyes at last I see 

The truth—Forever, hate with love must be! 
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FROM SLUMBER TO WAKING 


BY EDMUND NOBLE 


HE universe, organic nature and man included, is a system of 

relations, of things connected, interdependent, helping to deter- 
mine each other, and the efficient conduct of human life depends 
largely on our knowledge of these relations as they exist and are 
being developed. Nature works for relations from the electrons up, 
first forming matter units, then compacting these into substances, 
and finally giving rise to the material aggregates we call worlds, 
many of them linked up into systems, all of them more or less inter- 
related through gravitation. It is as a result of this process that 
highly complex forms of matter arise on the earth, to culminate in 
life; that plants and animals set up within themselves related struc- 
tures and processes for carrying on self-maintenance, itself involv- 
ing relations with the environment; and that after man appears in- 
dividuals enter into co-operative relations with each other and much 
looser relations are set up, first between tribes and finally between 
nations. 

Such constitutional relations as are involved by the nature of 
power undergo no suspension or disturbance. But after matter 
arises from the ether there is ample scope for absolutism and rela- 
tivism in varying degrees. There are “loose” material units every- 
where in the universe going much their own way so far as other 
units are concerned; vast aggregates of matter, suns and nebulae, 
are in process of being correlated into systems; perhaps, owing to 
distance, some of these tendencies, always disturbed and delayed, 
sometimes reversed, will remain in the making. Yet the same uni- 
verse which is their home shows everywhere the march towards 
relation, with the connections and interdependencies imposed, not 
chosen. This is conspicuously the case in the non-living and lower 
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organic realms; it is also, if in less degree, the case with most of the 
relations set between human beings, for men move into them more 
by virtue of inherent tendencies than by plan aforethought. With- 
out any striving towards an end consciously held in view the elab- 
orate mechanisms of the living body were developed and organized ; 
without conscious striving towards such an end the sensations were 
differentiated into classes and each of them received its conceptual 
name. Similarly unplanned in all languages were their parts of 
speech and grammatical forms; so the whole mechanism of knowl- 
edge and intercourse was evclved without anything of the nature 
of a program followed out or an end consciously pursued to its 
result. In like manner, our ancestors did not decide beforehand 
that division of labor and social co-operation would be useful: they 
moved into these adaptations as so many paths of least resistance, 
rendered such by the nature of the human organism and of the 
conditions by which it was confronted. 

But the merely dynamic drift towards balanced motions and 
structures would have left evolution in its elementary stages. Beyond 
the elementary requirements of life, the mechanisms for which are 
imposed rather than chosen, there is the field of the thinking-out 
process, the successful exploitation of which has always had and 
must continue to have an enormous part in the promotion of human 
welfare. Much knowledge useful to man has been won without 
zeal in the pursuit of it, yet by far the most important acquisitions 
of the human mind are the result of the quest which is rewarded 
by conquest. And the advance of knowledge in all fields, especially 
in that of science, has been from its earliest beginnings an advance 
in the recognition, the comprehension and the utilization of relations. 
Progress of this kind might well be called the master art: the more 
man perfects himself in it the more will he be able to bend nature 
to his will, to adjust himself to his kind, and to increase the 
sum of human welfare. But it must be an advance from 
relations merely imposed to relations thought out and to that 
extent originated. Hitherto this art has been practised in 
progressive ways mainly by the thinkers, the discoverers and the 
inventors. Men in the mass, so far as the conscious processes are 
concerned, tend to “get along’’ with as few relations as possible and 
with as little knowledge of relations as possible. To concrete situa- 
tions imposed, in the narrower acquaintance with and manipulation 
of things, they may show surprising alertness. Yet through it all 
the absolute attitude dominates them. They are supremely con- 
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cerned with the “here” and the “now,” with the personalities and 
events that touch them intimately, with the show and noise of that 
part of the world in which their lot has been cast. They cling stoutly 
to things as they are, with only a minimum of concern regarding 
things as they might and ought to be. Lacking any adequate sense 
of their relation to others in either past or present, lacking also in 
knowledge of how they are related to life in general, these average 
representatives of humanity go on treating objects and events as 
largely unconnected, as existing and as occurring in their own right, 
as having an independent, a self-sourced value. The condition thus 
described resembles that in which the individual occasionally finds 
himself when meeting situations “absent mindedly.” He enters a- 
room in search of something, only to realize, for a moment or two, 
that his mind is not oriented on the object required. In a similar 
condition, for a like brief interval, he finds that the newspaper head- 
lines, easy as it is to read them, fail to communicate their meaning 
value. So for a brief interval after arising from sleep the links 
which connect him with life fail of renewal: it requires an effort to 
adjust himself to the day’s situation. And his return to it, as in all 
the other cases, is an awakening from the slumber of absolutism to 
the sense of relations. 

Intellectual absolutisms—the taking of things as complete in 
themselves—come out in most of our intellectual operations. The 
names we give to objects imply all sorts of relations, yet these are 
not consciously recovered in our thought activities. We attend 
only to “face values,’ and never with such neglect of content as 
when we pronounce gregariously such slogans as “truth,” “equity,” 
squstice, “ireedom,” “culture,” and “democracy.” Our neglect 
or distortion of causal relations, with superstition furnishing the 
chief example, is notorious. We find it convenient to think of 
objects as being really “hot” or “cold,” instead of being in different 
degrees of molecular motion. Our estimates of size depend mainly 
on the objects with which we happen to be familiar: we call a sand 
grain small, but how often do we contrast it with the electrons, mil- 
lions of which go into the atom, itself invisible in our most power- 
ful ultra-microscopes? A mountain is “big” for us, but what of 
the star Antares, recently estimated to have a diameter of 400,000,- 
000 miles? A man is “old” when he is 70; a loaf is “old” when it 
has been left a few days uncut. An American reverts for 50 or a 
hundred years to something he calls old in his nation’s life; a Euro- 
pean expands the retrospect to 500 or a thousand; the historian’s 
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range is ten times greater, for the ethnologist “old” means the time 
when the Cro-Magnons lived in Europe 25,000 years ago, and the 
student of geology looks back for his antiquity for a billion or more 
years to the age in which the earth’s crust was formed. Meanwhile 
the average man treats as matters of course the length of our day 
and year and the regular recurrence of the seasons, nor would his 
mental attitude towards “things as they are” be other than it is were 
the day a month long, the years extended to fifty or a hundred of 
ours, and human lives proportionately lengthened out. And when 
he disbelieves in evolution it is mainly because it has not, like the 
making of a statue or the erection of a building, been an achieve- 
‘ment before his eyes in the here and now, instead of a process 
requiring countless millions of years. 

Reasoning and relating are bound up together, and both are 
largely swept aside by the absolute attitude. In this a prominent 
place is held by the individual’s tendency to overestimating himself, 
his immediate environment and the events that occur within it. That 
sort of conceit, developing into group-egotism, has its most general 
form in the thought of man as “the lord of creation’’—in the pride 
with which, ignoring the countless millions of other worlds, he 
occupies and dominates what Flammarion has called “the microscop- 
ical divisions of a little globule into several ant-hills.” Its particu- 
lar form gives us what we call “personality,” and that avalanche 
of autobiographies and “memoirs” which seems to grow in volume 
with every passing year. Ours is an age when the flash of a ribbon 
or the glow of a gown often counts more in the popular mind than 
the wisest utterance of the past or the profoundest intellectual appeal 
to the present. Of what value are these compared with the events 
in which we are so eager to take part, from the last theatrical per- 
formance o1 “movie show” we attended to our share in the city’s 
reception of its latest incoming “celebrity?’’ Conversations have 
become mostly of the “Dick, Tom, and Harry” type through inabil- 
ity to concentrate on serious subjects, or for fear lest they might be 
found disagreeable. Yet “smart” talking is still a recommendation: 
one who can “rattle off’ the few words he knows and the few 
thoughts of which he is capable gets the estimation denied to those 
of slower speech and richer intellectual resources. Compare the 
lack of effect produced by a public discourse packed with ideas but 
delivered minus oratorical adornments with the “whirlwind speech” 
of some political candidate who knows how, by loudness of voice, 
gesture and facial expression, to carry his audience “off its feet.” 
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All the while, on wheels or afoot, the citizen is kept alert to the 
here and now by the billboards, the illuminated signs and the news- 
papers. At home or abroad he is lavishly supplied with those use- 
ful aids to his activities, the local “happenings,” and they bulk large 
in his imagination; somebody, they remind him, is always doing 
this, somebody always saying that. It matters not that a day later 
he will have forgotten most of the news thus eagerly acquired. 
Morning and eveaing he must return again to the sources and again 
relegate their yield to oblivion. Yet this “orgy of reading,” as Fer- 
rero has called it, with his thought on trashy books as well as on 
the indispensable newspaper, goes on in every country that calls 
itself civilized, involving far too many in what Schopenhauer de- 
scribed as “the foolish habit of reading nothing but what has just 
been printed.’ And wireless is another displayer of the here and 
now which the average citizen cannot ignore if he is to enjoy, on 
common footing with his fellow men, the benefits and wonders of 
radio. Day in and day out, week in and week out, flows the richly 
freighted tide of vibrations, some of it as musical performances, 
much of it as addresses, speeches, harangues and “deliverances”’ 
of all kinds, the bulk of them not in tune with the listener’s mental 
trends and yielding only occasional contributions to his intellectual 
improvement. 

At the beginning of egoism and its vagaries, its blunders and its 
disasters is the notion most men have that they “run” their own 
bodies and are in that sense captains of their souls and masters of 
their fate. Absolutism of the self—the view of it as unrelated, as 
quasi-spontaneous rather than as originated independently of our 
conscious utilization and guidance of it—comes out in the prompt- 
ings of all sorts to which we yield as if they were chosen rather 
than imposed. Appetites, impulses, emotions, are all of them ideal- 
izations of what can be traced to physically organic causes ; pleasure 
and pain are just as certainly founded on physical processes which 
have undergone that kind of transformation. Yet we treat these 
lures and dissuasives as the reality and fail even more profoundly 
in our subservience to them. -A view taking relations into account 
for any given situation would “look before and after,” with ponder- 
ing over past experience and alertness to possible consequences. But 
the absolutist treats the “now” condition as the problem in its en- 
tirety, and reacts in ways of which his more deliberate judgment 
would disprove. Hence the yielding to moods of despondency. the 
loose rein. given to affections and resentments; hence anger, hasty 
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words, quarrels and violence itself. Anti-social conduct of all kinds, 
whether due to temporary lapses or habitually persisted in, has the 
same failure at its root: all around us we see individuals who break 
loose, “run wild,” treat themselves as absolutes, as unrelated, and 
thus make work for the criminal courts, the penitentiaries and the 
goals: And it is due to the milder yet not less serious form of the 
ego attitude that we have the “population problem” on our hands, 
and that social reformers are calling in eugenics*to improve the 
quality of the race and safeguard future generations. 

Observe, also, how concentration on individual interests takes 
effect whea it is widened out to solidarity with a group or class. 
Men of a particular calling usually see things from its particular 
point of view or “frame of reference.” Each has a special outlook 
on the world derived from the ways in which he “gets his living” 
in it, upon the people with whom he must associate, and upon the 
general influences that reach him within his occupation. The pro- 
fessions may be said to lead in this form of introspection, as illus- 
trated by the lawyer, constantly dealing with clients and committed 
to more or less of court practice; the educator, whose problems are 
those of pedagogy; the legislator, zealous in prescribing metes and 
bounds; the physician, engaged in the fight against disease; the 
clergyman, campaigning in the interest of spiritual health; and by 
every type of specialist, from the engineer who builds a bridge to 
the biologist who dips down to the chromosomes for the secret of 
heredity. It is only here and there that such workers as these suc- 
ceed, by use of the relating faculty, in relegating their vocation to 
its proper place in the scheme of things—only rarely that the trying 
demands of a profession give them either desire or leisure to 
strengthen their grasp of it with a really “all-round” view: For 
them, as for all kinds of toilers, from the floor-walker to the bank 
clerk, from the farm laborer to the factory “hand,” there are spe- 
cial “atmospheres” to be reckoned with, under the influence of . 
which the so-called “occupational complex” is developed.. Dissolve 
this complex, and there would still remain the “group psychology” 
under the urge of which the individual so often, in his sense of rela- 
tion to the crowd, allows himself to ignore those larger duties of 
relation which he owes to society as a whole. 

A like concentration on the self and the self-group, on its con- 
ditions and experiences, is observable in the domain of religion. As 
many young people are led to take up the occupations of their 
fathers, so many adopt unquestioningly the creeds and the church 
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affiliations of the families into which they are born. Race determi- 
nations influence men’s attitude towards religion profoundly. The 
Occident is mainly Christian; the Orient goes its own way, and, 
despite the efforts of missionaries, the chances of “the twain” ever 
meeting are still remote. And there are divisions within the divi- 
sions that separate East froni West—-Buddhism, Confucianism and 
Taoism in China; Buddhism, Brahmanism, Vishnuism and Jainism 
among the Hindus, Zeroastrianism in India and Persia, and Moham- 
medanism throughout Islam. Even in the Occident the worship- 
pers, though avowedly Christian, split up into denominations the 
points of difference between which resist all attempts at unification. 
“Exchanges of pulpits” from time to time show the underlying one- 
ness of the religious attitude, yet the differences of special creed 
and ceremonial survive. Shall there be an altar in the church, with 
an elaborate background of sacred objects and symbols, or a plainly 
furnished platform from which the service is directed? Must the 
preacher ccme forward in simple civilian attire and unattended, or 
clothed in glittering vestments and ushered in by a procession of 
cross-bearers chanting as they go? Will speaking and singing suf- 
fice, or must the congregation receive some stereotyped formula 
read out from the pulpit with equally stereotyped responses of its 
own? Shail the sermon be limited to religious themes, or is the 
exhorter at liberty to branch out into other fields, taking up for 
comment any topic which happens to be uppermost in the public 
mind? Whatever answers to such questions may be forthcoming, 
each denomination clings to its own self-group attitude, sometimes 
holding its servants to loyalty by the threat of the heresy trial, far 
less frequently prefiguring the danger of eternal torment to those 
who persist in belonging to some other fold. ; 
Absolutiem may also be observed in the political churches, and 
it arises out of the same failure to relate. In many respects party 
politics are kept up as purely divisive expedients, with no substan- 
tial difference behind them: as James Bryce wrote, “each party 
pummels. not its true enemy, but a stuffed figure set up to repre- 
sent that enemy.” As a rule that has scarcely any exceptions, the 
program of the one political denomination is hateful to the other. 
If hard times come, whether in business, industry, commerce, or 
politics, it is “the party in power” which is Held pepensibicy Our 
party” is always absolutely right, and the other party just as 
absolutely wrong. Slogans sound out during election campaigns 
pervaded with the same self-group consciousness of wisdom and 
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right. Each of the parties spreads abroad the scroll of its achieve- 
ments for the admiration of the country, yet in the same record 
the opposing party finds the evidence of blundering, of incompe- 
tence, even of fraud itself. In every political contest, as well as in 
all preparations for it, there are “blocs,” “rings,” and bosses to in- 
fluence and direct the work of the “machine.” Even after a deci- 
sion has been reached at the polls, narrow insistence on particular 
policies, interested opposition to other policies, follow the success- 
ful side all through its exercise of power. It is true that no practi- 
cal substitute for government by parties has yet been found—true 
also that no successful attempt has been made to modify the prin- 
ciple of majority rule. Yet there is nothing in the political system 
which should prevent the compromises which sanity requires, and 
nothing in party government which can justify the enthronement 
of the ego-group prejudice at the cost of reason itself. 

Failure to relate, the take-it-for-granted attitude, a deeply rooted 
disposition to found judgment and action on the things of the here 
and now, all these go far to explain the wastes and failures of 
business, the clashes between capital and labor, the shortcomings 
and over-doings of legislation, the inturned policies which the nations 
pursue towards each other. Our neighborhood, town or city is nat- 
urally the chief concern: unless business or other personal interests 
impel us we trouble ourselves little about other communities, and 
less in the degree that distance separates us from them. The nation 
itself may be neglected save as the doings of some particular gov- 
ernment affect our lot. There is much thinking, as Prof. E. A. Ross 
phrased it, in terms of the section instead of in those of the coun- 
try. Each of the countries continues to concentrate on the “here” 
of its position in the planet, and to busy itself, outside trade and 
travel, as little as possible, at least while peace conditions prevail, 
with the “theres” of the other countries. Great occasions, such as 
the need of help after some catastrophe, or the call for recruits in 
some military campaign, do occasionally rouse us to the existence 
of an outside world. But how often, apart from such experiences, 
does that world, whose doings influence us for good or evil in thou- 
sands of ways, enter into our thinking as a factor to be reckoned 
with? Most of us know no more of its great countries and teem- 
ing populations than the glimpse of them to be obtained in news- 
papers or books, or from the rare and distant contacts we make 
with “foreigners within our gates,’ themselves living more or less 
isolated lives in the colonies which they form. Even when the 
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privileges of foreign travel are open to us our ignorance of foreign 
tongues usually bars us out from direct speaking acquaintance with 
the peoples visited. By steamer and railroad we are flashed from 
country to country, from capital to capital, from art treasure to 
natural wonder; we return home with our emotional nature stimu- 
lated by a flood of agreeable impressions, but with little of the intel- 
lectual awakening that should have been ours. Is it strange, taking 
all these shortcomings and deprivations into account, that man’s 
failure in the sense of relation should so frequently range the peo- 
ples who belong together into mutually hostile camps, and that the 
pugnacity of the ego, as ready for a public prize-fight as for a per- 
sonal quarrel, should need only the occasion to expand into the 
collective and culminating absolutism of war? 

It is a long road from slumber to waking. Man has been on 
the way since the first babblings of human speech, and the goal is 
yet far from being in sight. But progress has been made, progress 
is still in the making, and its rate may be accelerated if only the 
resources available are utilized and the optimism needed for the 
effort held at sufficiently high tide. Self must be cared for. Atten- 
tion is needed to the here and now. Our first duty is to orient our- 
selves efficiently among the objects and events of our surrounding 
—to be alert to the concrete and immediate in whatever way or 
shapt they may present themselves. There must be interest, and 
much of it, in the town and city, in the province or state, if those 
divisions of the larger community are to prosper; the nation itself 
needs to be buttressed in the affections of its people, or it will be 
like the house built upon sand. But these elementary requirements 
of sane living in no way interfere with the wider outlook, and are 
not likely to be fulfilled to advantage without it. Perceived or un- 
perceived, subtly or obviously, the absolutist attitude defeats its 
own ends by depriving those submerged in it of the beneficial reac- 
tions that fiow in from due recognition of the relational verities near 
and remote. There is no reason why the indispensable interest in 
self, in the community, in the nation, should not go hand in hand 
with the wider iterests in which they are inextricably bound up—no 
reason why egoism, “little-townism,” provincialism, even patriotism, 
should not accept the enlargement that awaits them from recogni- 
tion of likeness where the narrower outlook puts only difference, 
and of unity where absolutism sees only division. Sense needs to 
be brought more and more under the control of mind for the due 
ordering of ego and ego-group impulses, for the elimination of the 
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take-it-for-granted attitude, for the substitution of the view of 
things and events as self-sourced, with only their “face-value” con- 
sidered, by the view of them as system-sourced, with attention to 
their time-and-space values. Supremely important and insistently 
called for is an alertness to relations such as shall bring in the 
there for the comprehension of the here, the past for the illumina- 
tion of the present, the now and the then, the here and the yonder, 
for guidance in our venturings towards the future. If science could 
do its marvellous work through relations discovered and utilized, 
why should not human life benefit by an ampler realization of them 
in its own sphere, thus aiding the individual to more helpful contact 
with his fellows, promoting harmony and co-operation between com- 
munities, and ending the slumber which still keeps the nations apart 
—ending it by the method Goethe must have had in mind when in 
“Faust” he stressed the relations that prevail in a universe which is 
made up of relations? 


Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt— 
Eins in dem Andern wirkt und lebt! 


MECDANCHOLY, IN VERGIL 


BY ARTHUR LESLIE KEITH 


N ELANCHOLY seems to be almost an essential element of 

enduring greatness. It is found in al! the world’: greatest 
writers. The conditions of writing and the themes may vary but 
unless some serious thought emerges born out of the travail of bit- 
ter experience and of sober contemplation, the work is already con- 
demned to a brief existence. It is less apparent in some writers 
than in others. But even beneath the surface gaiety of Mark Twain 
there runs 2 deep vein of pensive melancholy. Or in so distant a 
poet as Homer, whose keen zest for life and action has often been 
noted, there is a strong undercurrent of sad misgivings for the lot 
of mankind. And so with the foremost Latin poet, the best repre- 
sentative of what was worthy in Rome, melancholy is generally 
regarded as an outstanding characteristic. Tennyson epitomizes the 
general feeling when he speaks of Vergil as “majestic in his sadness 
at the doubtful doom of human kind.” Remove this quality from 
his poetry and the heart of Vergil is lost. It is no accidental trait 
but is deep and abiding in the very nature of the poet and man, and 
the emphasis is as much upon the man as upon the poet. If Vergil 
had not been so human, his poetry would have been less melancholy. 


Insofar as a poet’s emotions are the result of physical causes, 
we may account far Vergil’s majestic sadness by relating it to en- 
-vironment and heredity. Of the latter, we may only conjecture, but 
the conjecture has the appearanc eof plausibility. Vergil came from 
that part of Italy where Itaitan and Celt met. In the generations 
that preceded him it would be very strange indeed if two diverse 
strains had not entered his blood. Two contrary natures were con- 
stantly fighting within him for mastery. In some degree the same 
struggle is being waged within each of us but through habit, conven- 
tion, or discipline, for most of us the conflict has become stabilized. 
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But Vergil was one of those souls for whom the internal warring 
never ceased. In his case it was not a clash of depravity with spir- 
itualness but nonetheless the clash was there. The Italian instinct 
for law and order sought to conquer the Celtic love of personal 
freedom. It is probably not going too far to say that a Celtic sense 
of mystic beauty engaged in conflict with the more rational Italian 
mood. In ‘disposition he was pliant. His patron or the emperor 
bids him to write on a certain theme and his sense of obedience in- 
herited from Italian ancestors compels him even against his inclina- 
tion to make the attempt. Then, as with his Dido, because of some- 
thing within him which he had inherited from a Celtic ancestor, he 
produces a character out of conformity with the conventions of his 
theme. Vergil constantly felt the pull of two opposing forces. His 
heart and mind were forever insisting on going by different roads. 
and the farther these paths diverged, the deeper grew the melan- 
choly. 

Environment merely emphasized his inherited tendencies. He 
was content with his native Italy. He did not need to travel abroad 
to learn that the land of the Medes with its boundless forests, the 
beautiful Ganges and the Hermus, turbid with gold, were no match 
for the merits of Italy. Here was the land of constant spring, and 
the summer was not confined to its own months; the land of fruits 
and wine, cf olives and prosperous herds; the land of noble cities 
and of rivers flowing past ancient walls. Vergil was one of the 
fortunate who loved the rural gods, Pan and the aged Silvanus, and 
the sister nymphs. If this were all that environment contained 
there wouid be no room for melancholy. But there were other ele- 
ments involved. Even less susceptible souls than Vergil were pro- 
foundly stirred by the events of his day. Perhaps no other age has 
witnessed so tremendous transformations. Out of countless vicissi- 
tudes a world empire was emerging. The way to the triumph of the 
imperial policies was strewn with the wreck of private fortunes. 
Thousands of Rome’s elite and of the Italiam strength lost their 
lives in struggles the meaning of which they did not understand. 
Vergil’s personal loss, which seems to have been of a minor sort, 
was made good by Octavian. But his nature was most susceptible 
‘and the loss of his paternal acres may have meant more to him than 
it would have to others. More probably it served as a type of the 
experiences which he lamented as too nearly universal. In the first 
Eclogue the note of joy over his restoration has a strong undertone 
of sorrow for those who were less fortunate. The last line of this 
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Eclogue with its reference to the deep shadows falling from the lofty 
mountains seems almost prophetic of the poet’s underlying mel- 
ancholy. Vergil took no active part in the great movements that 
rocked the Italian peninsula to its foundations. This may have been 
partly due to his health, which was never good, but far more likely 
it was due to his inclination. The plan of the Aeneid proves that 
he had at last caught a glimpse of the real significance of the con- 
summated event, but in the struggle leading to the culmination, he 
had no share. By preference his task was contemplation, ‘stich as 
his deeply poetical nature was capable of, rather than participation. 

Such forces do not fully explain but suggest influences acting 
upon Vergil’s view of life. We shall next see how this attitude 
reacted upon various phases of his thought and poetry. 

The melancholy of many poets may be resolved into a considera- 
tion of the transitoriness of life and the certainty of death. This 
kind of meiancholy marks much of the poetry of Horace, Vergil’s 
friend and contemporary. Nor is it entirely absent from Vergil’s 
poetry, thovgh it is treated in quite a different way. Horace recog- 
nizing the inevitableness of death calls for the wine and ointment 
and the too brief flowers of the lovely rose that while life lasts it 
may be lived to the full. Frequently he dwells with sweet and 
pensive melancholy upon the swift approach of death’s dark hour, 
and in his characteristic mood he sees in it only a warning to enjoy 
the present moment. Vergil’s attitude is shown best by words which 
he places in the mouth of Jupiter: “Each has his own appointed 
day. Brief and irrevocable is the span of life to all. But to extend 
one’s fame by his deeds, this is the task of merit.” This feeling 
is exactly illustrated by the death of the youthful Nisus and Eury- 
alus. Death in their case is placida, kindly, and is not without its 
compensation: “Oh fortunate, both! If my songs have any power, 
an ever-mindful age shall retain your memory, even so long as the 
house of Aeneas dwells near the unchanging rock of the Capitol, 
and a Roman father rules the empire.” The possessive pronoun, 
mea, makes this passage so warmly personal. The poet does, not 
often thrust himself thus into the story. For that reason we can 
not doubt that these words represent the inmost conviction of 
the poet. The melancholy is there but there is also something about 
their deed that has lifted it to a higher plane than mere sorrow. It 
is that Roman principle of conduct symbolized in the unchanging 
rock of the Capitol. Death does not mean despair. Aeneas bids a last 
farewell to the slain Pallas and straightway goes to take his part 
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in the battle of life. He does not lose himself in unmanly grief 
but rather finds in loss a call to duty even though he knows that 
he is to meet with other sorrows. Death is always a reminder 
of life and its duties. Aeneas may find life burdensome but suicide 
is the last thing in his thoughts. Though Vergil sympathizes deeply 
with Dido he probably regarded her as outside the Roman sphere 
of propriety when he makes her take her own life. 

But it would be impossible for Vergil’s susceptible mind to re- 
sist altogether thoughts on other phases of death. These thoughts 
may have been partly due to his philosophical interests or merely 
to the natural curiosity within every thinking person. They break 
in at unexpected moments. A reference to the breeding of horses 
suggests the transitoriness of life: “For wretched mortals it 1s 
always the fairest day that first departs; then enter age and toil 
and stern ruthless death.” It is just a passing thought and no 
more and the interrupted theme is resumed. 

But the sixth book of the Aeneid leads the poet straight into 
the realms of death. It is difficult to say how willingly he approached 
this more formal treatment of a melancholy subject. Perhaps here 
as often elsewhere he yielded to a feeling of compulsion based upon 
rhetorical needs and upon literary conventions. Odysseus had 
made the journey to Hades. The hero of the Roman epic could 
hardly do less. Furthermore, the setting is prepared from which 
Anchises may show to Aeneas the souls of the unborn heroes of 
Roman history and it is not easy to see how this history could be 
revealed in any other way than by some such device as this. The 
theme gives Vergil the opportunity of illustrating certain phases 
of his philosophic thought.. But aside from all those considerations, 
Vergil’s characteristic mood is everywhere exhibited. There is 
every sign that willingly or unwillingly he had brooded long and 
deeply over the mystery of death and that his melancholy was deep- 
ened because he could find no adequate solution. He but voices a 
universal sadness when he describes the irrevocableness of death: 
“Easy is the descent to Avernus, day and night the door of dark 
Pluto stands open, but to return and to escape to the upper air, this 
is the task, this, the labor.’””. The inhabitants of Hades would fain 
depart but fate opposes and the gloomy lake with its loveless waters 
prevents. Darkness invests the entire region. This darkness of 
itself would create the atmosphere of death. It seems to haunt the 
poet’s mind and again and again sable melancholy touches his de- 
scription. The very entrance is enclosed by a dark pool and by the 
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shadows of the forest. Aeneas and the Sibyl make their way through 
the darkness under the lonely night. 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram (Aen. VI, 268). 


just as one journeys in the forests by the scanty light of the fitful 
moon when Jupiter has hidden the sky in darkness and the murky 
night has stolen away the hue of objects. With what gloomy feel- 
ings is such a journey associated! Every single object shares in the 
darkness. The hydra has dark, cavernous mouths, Charon’s boat is 
dusky, the habitations are unvisited by the sun, and even the spacious 
fields of Elysium, in spite of their general brightness, are regions 
of mist. Silence accompanies the darkness. The perpetual night 
is lonely. The grove is still, Even the council called to give advice 
consists of silent spirits. The region and its associations are hide- 
ously ugly. The entrance into Hades is repulsive with its yawning 
chasm of jagged rock and gloomy waters and wood. At the vesti- 
bule sit ominously the terrible forms of all hateful conditions asso- 
ciated with the suffering and death of man, grief, care, pale diseases, 
morose old age, fear, hunger, want, and death itself. Monstrous 
shapes of Greek mythology are present. Acheron seethes with muddy 
water. Charon, the grim ferryman, adds to the prevailing gloom 
with his filth, his unkempt beard, and his vile garments. The poet 
leaves nothing undone in order to create the impression of the sheer 
awfulness of death. But the doubtful doom of all mankind is not 
utterly desperate. Out of the general gloom of the nether regions 
Vergil finds one spot serene. Here are the happy abodes, the lovely 
groves, and the homes of the blest. Here a more expansive air with 
a purple glow embraces the fields. Instead of the foul smells of 
Hades, there is the fragrance of the laurel, instead of the raging 
river of fire there is the beautiful Eridanus, instead of darkness we 
see the purple light, the snowy fillets, and the gleaming fields. In 
these regions dwell the souis of the unborn who are destined to 
make Rome great in the future ages. It is a realm of hope instead 
of despair. Perhaps it is only one hope, one gleam of brightness, 
like the golden branch in the dark and boundless forest, but it is 
enough to save the poet from the charge of utter pessimism. 

In a somewhat different way the same gentle melancholy invests 
the ugly fact of death with a tenderness and beauty that make us 
forget death’s horror. Two such instances, even if there were no 
others, are sufficient to show this mood: Euryalus dies, “Just as 
when a purple flower, cut down by the plough, languishes in death, 
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or as the poppy with weary neck droops its head when by chance it 
is burdened with the rain.” Again, to describe the death of the 
youthful Pallas: “Just as the flower of tender hyacinth, by maiden 
finger plucked, whose splendor has not yet departed nor yet, its 
grace, though no longer does mother earth nourish it or lend it 
strength.” Perhaps nowhere else in literature or art has death been 
represented so delicately and tenderly as in these two similes. It 
“seems impossible for the poet to have expressed himself so beauti- 
fully if he had seen only death’s ugliness. 

From death we pass to the consideration of fate or destiny. Since 
fate frequently involved death, by an easy metonymy it is often 
used as the equivalent of death or destruction. In this aspect fate 
is terrible and inexorable. There is, however, another aspect of 
fate which is perhaps the dominant element of the Aeneid. This 
relates to the fortunes of imperial Rome. From the beginning to 
the end the reader feels himself under the spell of an unseen but 
purposeful power, called Fate or Destiny, which guides men and 
events to ore disiant consummation which was then being realized 
in the establishment of Augustus upon the imperial throne. In all 
the vicissituaes of Roman history, Vergil writing under the benefi- 
cent reign of Augustus could now see the hand of an intelligent and 
farseeing Fate. In the memorable scene of the first book Jupiter 
reassures Venus that the fates of her neople remain unchanged. 
Then he reveals the secrets of the fates and shows her the triumph 
of Roman history, that to the toga-clad race has been assigned no 
goal or season of power but that they are to be the lords of the 
world. The cruel ages shall grow mild and wars shall be laid aside. 
It is the same destined greatness with its promise of final peace 
that dominates the revelation of Anchises to Aeneas in the sixth 
book. Fate has already planned the greatness of Rome through a 
long line of heroes the culmination of whom is Augustus Caesar 
who will restore the golden ages in lands once ruled by Saturn. It 
is this historical idea prevailing through the entire poem that pre- 
vents Fate from becoming a sullen and unlovable force. She per- 
mits evil and hardship to exist in the world but in the face of an 
expected or consummated triumph it may be a pleasure to. recall 
these hardships. Certainly, the toil and pain have been present but 
the poet does not give way for any length of time to fruitless lamen- 
tations. Once more the melancholy is not without hope. True, it is 
a depressing thought that man is so circumscribed in his freedom 
by a Fate which leaves so little to his own volition. It is a pathetic 
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cry, often heard in the Aeneid, that one is doing this thing not of 
his own accord. More often still the feeling of helplessness is pres- 
ent even when not expressed. But Vergil at least offers the begin- 
ning of a happier feeling. To a limited degree man is the master of 
his own fortunes. He can put his will in accord with that of the 
fates. And Jupiter himself declares that upon each man’s own ini- 
tiative shall depend his toil and his fortune: 


sua cuique exorsa laborem 
fortunamque ferent. (Aen. X., 111-8). 


From the fates it is an easy transition to the gods. Did Vergil’s 
belief in the gods or lack of belief in them contribute to his mel- 
ancholy mood? Doubt lies at the basis of much of the world’s pes- 
simism. The world in which Vergil moved had lost faith in the 
old religion, and to this one scurce may be traced much of the mel- 
ancholy and unhappiness of the age. Did Vergil share in the gen- 
eral pessimism? An unequivocal reply can not be given. Vergil’s 
religious views were composite and not altogether consistent. But 
as much may be said of many others. With the precise nature of 
his belief we are not now concerned. But whatever the origin of 
the gods, whether they were of the Olympian dynasty of Homer, 
or the Italia abstractions, or local deities, Vergil seems to have 
been complaisant enough to have accepted all. More firmly founded, 
however, was his belief in the existence of a spiritual kingdom, and 
to some extent, hard to define, the whole machinery of gods may 
have only symbolized this belief. This thought seems to be present 
in the question Nisus puts to Euryalus: “Do the gods give to our 
minds this fervor or is each one’s own desire his god?” Occasion- 
ally he seems to doubt the existence of the gods as when in moments 
of despondency he implores their aid, “if there are any divinities 
that respect the pious, if there is any piety in heaven, if ancient 
piety regards human sufferings.” Or admitting their existence he 
asks as if in wonder, 


Tantaene animis caelestibus irae? 


“Can heavenly minds be so enraged?” It is with a sad and resigned, 
not doubting, heart that he marks the death of Rhipeus, a man most 
just and observant of the right. But neither Vergil’s nor Job’s 
faith is to be impugned on the basis of such utterances. They are 
but passing phases of the poet’s thought. Vergil’s faith in the 
gods was on the one hand probably as simple and naive as that of 
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Evander who thus describes the sacred grove to Aeneas: “This 
grove,” said he, “this hill with its tree-covered summit a ged in- 
habits (what god, we know not), but the Arcadians believe they 
have here seen Jupiter himself.” In like manner, Vergil had a 
simple faith in the existence of a divine power but the name of this 
god may easily have heen to him a matter of indifference. He 
‘seems inclined to accept the common report, whether it is Jupiter 
or another. On the other hand, Vergil, speaking for himself, might 
have expressed himself more philosophically but it would have been 
to the same effect. Blessed is he who knows the simple rustic gods. 
Scepticism and agnosticism did not touch Vergil. The behavior of 
the gods toward man was certainly no important source of his 
melancholy. 

Did nature’s processes awakeri in Vergil any feeling of sadness? 
Here again the answer is mixed. We keep in mind Vergil’s suscep- 
tibility. No philosophy could drown for him a voice from nature’s 
heart. I doubt, however, if what has been called the most note- 
worthy line in Vergil, 


sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, 


which has been interpreted by some as referring to the tears of the 
universe, is to be thus understood. The situation there calls for 
something else. 

But in the famous philosophical exposition of the sixth book, 
in what appears to be one of the poet’s most serious utterances, 
the entire universe is endowed with a spirit and an intelligence, dis- 
tributed throughout its parts, while from the admixture of sluggish 
bodies with this spirit rise fears and desires and griefs and pleas- 
ures. In all these moods Vergil shared. He did not with Stoic 
indifference reject the melancholy promptings. The image of the 
stricken deer aside from its propriety in describing the love-smitten 
Dido, suggests a heart that had brooded over the tragic condition of 
animal life. This tenderness renders appropriate the image of the 
languishing flower to represent the slain Euryalus or Pallas. His | 
sympathy is very much like that of Burns toward the frightened 
mouse. In a different way the simile of the leaves produces the 
same effect: “As many as the leaves that glide and fall in the first 
chill of autumn.” We see more than the recognition by the poet 
of the pitiful fate of the ghosts in Hades. The simile furnishes 
more than a suggestion that Vergtl was impressed by the coming of 
melancholy days, the saddest of the year. It is but a step farther 
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to ascribe to nature the same feelings which he experienced. So 
when -\llecto sounds the battle-cry the whole grove resounded, the 
lakes and rivers far away heard the cry, and frightened mothers 
pressed their babes to their bosoms. The woods and waters seem 
to respond as readily as the mothers, and the poet probably felt, 
unconsciously, it may be, that capacity for. sympathy belonged to 
both. Again, the grove of Angitia, Fucinus with its crystal waters, 
and the liquid lakes wept over a fallen hero. Many such instances 
might be cited to show that Vergil sensed the sorrows of the uni- 
verse and that man and nature alike shared in them. 

But there is another side to this picture. Nature was not always 
melancholy. Particularly, Vergil drew a pleasure from the woods: 
“Pallas may cherish the cities which she herself has built; but as 
for me, may the woods above all else be my delight.” Vergil’s fre- 
quent references to the woods are sufficient to prove that he was 
familiar with them and loved them for the happiness that they 
offered. Vergil did not go forth under the open sky, as Bryant did. 
to listen to nature’s teaching in order to find there a consolation 
against the coming of the last bitter hour. Rather, while recogniz- 
ing the inevitableness of nature’s fixed laws, he derived a satisfac- 
tion from the subjugation of the soil by the hardy race of man. 
Lucretius seeking to deprive death of its horrors invites suicide. 
Vergil counsels man to rise superior to nature’s laws and to live. 
In spite of all adversities it 1s good to live. For the sturdy hus- 
bandman of the Georgies and for the hero of the epic, nature has 
only one Jesson and that is life. And there is an implied criticism 
of those who fail to see the gladness amid the hardships: “O blest, 
too blest, the husbandmen, if they only know their happy lot! To 
whom while war is far away the very earth, most righteous, pours 
from her bosom a ready sustenance.” True, Vergil seems at times 
to approach nature from a purely philosophical point of view but 
it cost him no effort to reconcile himself with a point of view that 
included only the sentimentai and aesthetic: “May the fields and 
the streams that run in the valleys be my pleasure and may I love 
the rivers and forests, though it be without glory.” And turn to 
an undoubted personal experience of the poet, his acquaintance with 
the old farmer of Cebalia, where the dark Galaesus waters the yel- 
low fields. In spite of scanty acres and hard labor this old man 
found a joy equal to the wealth of kings, in spring-time first was 
he to pluck the rose, in autumn first to gather in the fruits. Upon this 
one instance we could rest our case as to whether Vergil derived 
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more of gladness than sadness from nature. We may just notice 
the Aeneid. As it sings of arms and the man, the contacts with 
nature are not so frequent as we find them elsewhere. The theme 
seems to carry him away from what he really loved. Yet at a dis- 
tance Verzil betrays his keen interest in the world of nature. A 
close examination may show that the Aeneid offers more occasions 
through which the poet seeks in nature an analogy or a setting for 
a mood already conceived in his mind. That is not quite nature 
for nature’s sake. But the elaboration of this theme would require 
another discussion. A single illustration must suffice here. The 
jov attending the Trojans on their arrival at the mouth of the Tiber 
is pictured forth in one of Vergil’s best descriptions. The sea 
blushes beneath the rays of the dawn, the lovely river dividing a 
mighty forest pours its yellow sand into the sea, particolored birds 
soothe the sky with their notes and fly about the grove. It is a charm- 
ing picture and shows well how Vergil saw something beside the 
sadness of nature. 

The Eclogues are full of nature in her more sentimental moods. 
Nowhere 's this mood more clearly shown than when to grace the 
coming of the promised Child he weaves a picture of nature’s own 
from the wandering ivy, the fox-glove, the colocasia mingling with 
the smiling acanthus, the fields turning golden with grain, the red- 
dening grapes, and oaks distiliing their dewy honey. In his attitude 
toward nature Vergil is far mcre of a Demeter than an Artemis. It 
is nature subjugated to man’s use that he loves most. In a Uni- 
versal Nature ruled by Universal Mind he finds his joy. There is 
no need to believe that it was a feigned delight. The adversities are 
present but they do not make the poet pessimistic. Through the tri- 
umph of reason they are dominated by the poet’s optimistic mood. 

But there is another phase of Vergil’s feeling that exhibits 
almost unrelieved melancholy, and that is his concern in the victim 
of nature, of fate, or of man. No one before him possessed this 
sympathy to the same extent, nor among those that come later are 
there many that equal him in this respect. This sympathy with the 
victim is largely responsible for the fact that Vergil has frequently 
been called a poet of melancholy. It appears in every period of his 
life and in every form of his poetry. This is all the more remark- 
able when we remember the calloused age in which he lived. Per- 
haps it was this sympathy rather than ill-health that prevented him 
from taking any active part in war. On the basis of heredity it is 
without explanation. It seems to represent neither the stern Roman 
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or the savage Celt. Vergil was like one born out of his time, he 
was the forerunner of another age soon to appear on earth. It is 
still more remarkable when we consider that Vergil accepted with 
enthusiasm the system purchased at the price of the victim’s suffer- 
ings. The thing had to be. So he realized with his reason but his 
heart was travelling by a different route. In the first Eclogue the 
note of joy is submerged bexeath the current of sadness for him 
whose sorrow forbids him to sing songs at all. Songs of joy have 
their limitation. They prevail among the spears of Mars only so 
much as Chaenian doves when an eagle comes in their midst. Ver- 
gil enthuses over the work of civilization that fells the forests in 
order that agriculture may flourish but he cannot refrain from 
observing the birds which pay for this work in the loss of their nests 
in the tree-tops. Like Burns he was truly sorry man’s dominion 
had broken nature’s social union. It is almost the spirit of the voice 
soon to be heard in the world, “One sparrow shall not fall to the 
ground without the Father.” It is to this same sympathy with the 
victim that the development of the Dido episode is due. Here, as 
elsewhere in Vergil, the incidents run away with him. Many have 
criticized th poet for the undue attention that Dido receives, which 
seems to iat the perspective of the story as a whole. As a poet he 
may have erred but with Dido it is the voice of human sympathy 
that speaks. His natural tenderness rose above strict rhetorical 
propriety. There is a significance in the tradition that Vergil’s voice 
broke with emotion as he read to Augustus the line in which Dido 
recognizes the great gulf which has opened between her and her 
lover. At such a time Vergil is most himself. Troy must fall and 
its inhabitants be driven forth in exile. The poet can not for the 
moment think of the glorious destiny awaiting them in the distant 
future but finds tears for the human lot and mortal affairs touch 
his heart. His compassion extends even to the foe: “Alas, how 
great a slaughter now threatens the poor Laurentians!” It is this 
mood exactly that impelled the poet to represent Turnus so attrac- 
tively that some have taken him for the hero rather than Aeneas. 
As the victim before the altar is beautifully decorated with gar- 
lands, so Vergil shows a strong inclination to put a halo of glory 
about the brows of the victims of fate. This same mood is again 
exhibited ir. the tenth book when Aeneas slays Lausus. The deed 
is done by which the cause of the state is advanced but instead of 
rejoicing Aeneas looked at the face of the dying boy and wept in 
compassior and held out to him his right hand saying: 
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“What now to thee, my wretched lad, what now for such merits 
will the pious Aeneas give, worthy of so high a character? Keep 
thine arms which were thy joy, and thy body I shall send back to 
the shades and ashes of thy fathers, if thou carest aught for that. 
However, my poor lad, with this shalt thou solace thy wretched 
death: It is by the hand of mighty Aeneas that thou fallest.” It is an 
unusual thing at this period of history that one offers comfort to 
his stricken enemy. But even here the glory of the great achieve- 
ment is dimly seen through the tears and the victim may also rejoice 
at the fact that in the furtherance of the kingdom he has fallen 
at the hands of the king himself. Scant comfort it may be but it 
is there. Something new has appeared in the thought of man., 

But the melancholy of Vergil which seems most peculiarly his own 
and which impresses itself upon the reader at every stage is that 
which arises from his unsatisfied longing for attainment or perfec- 
tion. This attitude seems to stamp the poet as Celtic above all else. 
Perhaps we may say this mood as manifested in Vergil is the first 
appearance of the Celt in literature. It seems utterly unlike any- 
thing Roman. It comes very close to the feeling expressed so often 
in modern times, particularly, in the song, The Lost Chord. 

We hear the note in the first Eclogue. No good fortune of 
Vergil ever lulled him into a forgetfulness of others’ sorrows and 
needs. His happiness failed to be complete happiness because others 
were not equally blest. The closing line of this Eclogue, “and the 
shadows are falling deeper from the lofty mountains,” is a symbol 
of the mood of the poet. Nor can the fourth Eclogue with its note 
of triumph be separated from this mood. The poet’s yearning for 
an unsatisfied ideal lies back of this effort. Whether the immedi- 
ate inspiration was an expected child or some turn in an oracle, 
the poet could not have written this Eclogue without having deeply 
sensed a great need of humanity. The consciousness of the imper- 
fections of the present age projects the poet into the contemplation 
of another reign of Saturn, and the intensity of his joy at the 
approach of this age is the measure of his melancholy thought of 
the present. How different from Horace who found a sufficiency 
in the present hour for his desires and to whom it was of no con- 
cern whether the morrow would bring cloud or sunshine! 

Vergil comes more nearly finding the fruition of his yearning 
in the Georgics than elsewhere. The wholesome gospel of the soil 
does not mix well with a melancholy disposition. Yet there are 
traces of it even here. The conquest of the soil entails the greatest 
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hardships and labor and many disappointments. The Father of all 
has willed it so in order that man’s intellect might be quickened. 
In Saturn’s age there had been no need for toil but all things grew 
‘freely, just as in the fourth Eclogue it is predicted they will again 
grow at the coming of the promised Child. Hard toil underlies the 
Georgics but there is a response from nature to man’s endeavor that 
brings a measure of satisfaction. The poet, however, dwells so 
much upon the labor that it greatly reduces the joy. It is in the 
digression of the fourth Georgic that we find the best example of 
the poet’s melancholy thrusting itself into view where some have 
been surprised to find it. It does not matter if the Orpheus incident 
or the larger incident of which it is a part was not in the Georgic as 
first composed. It was Vergil who finally put it there, and it is 
evident that he did not feel the clash between the sentiment of the 
Orpheus episode and the tome of the Georgics as a whole. The 
unsatisfied yearning pervades every phase of the story. The shades 
restrained by the loveless waters of Cocvtus, Eurydice, compelled 
again to return to Erebus and vanishing like mist from the grasp- 
ing arms of Orpheus, his sorrowful laments and. fruitless wander- 
ings to the tragic close of his life, and even his comparison to the 
nightingale bereft of its young, all emphasize this phase of the poet’s 
melancholy, and qualify materially the more hopeful atmosphere of 
the Georgics, and, perhaps we may say, represent more truly the 
real mood of the poet. 

But it is in the Aeneid that the unsatisfied longing cries out most 
insistently. The theme itself fits such a mood. involving as it does 
the fate of fallen Troy, the iong and dreary quest of the promised 
land with its ever receding shores, but it is also a theme that is well 
adapted to the mood of a mature man, who has learned that the 
morrow does not fulfill the expectations of today, and yet refuses 
to be baffled while he relentiessly pursues a distant hope. The full 
fruition is never quite atttained. The unsatisfied yearning is well 
illustrated as Aeneas chides his mother: “Why dost thou, cruel also, 
deceive thy son so often with false images? Why is it not granted 
to clasp the hand and to hear and to utter words without disguise ?” 
The mood determines the dominant note of the second book, recur- 
ring like a mournful refrain. A city that has been queen through 
many years succumbs. The pride of man’s long effort is brought 
to naught. Vain and useless are man’s best endeavors. How the 
words nequiquam and frustra haunt this book! Hecuba and her 
daughters seek the protection of the shrine, in vain. The altars 
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which Priam consecrated are desecrated with his own blood. Pass- 
ing on to the next book, we find it almost a symbol of man’s experi- 
ences in seeking a goal never attained. Father Anchises, rescued 
from one disaster, has been saved in vain for he does not live to 
enjoy the promised land. Aeneas’ dearest hopes and most natural 
inclinations are for a time centered upon Dido. But these he must 
sacrifice on the altar of duty, Dido herself is disappointed in her 
hopes and dies wretchedly, ante diem, before her day, as even 
Aeneas is to die prematurely in fulfillment of her curse. Thus aspir- 
ations never reach fruition and the yearning soul is ever being 
denied its satisfaction. Even the mantle that contains the designs 
of the stolen Ganymede shows also the aged guardians reaching 
out their nands toward the stars in vain for their lost ward. How 
appropriate a symbol of man’s aspiration and struggle toward an 
Eternal City! Like the vast throng of shades on the hither bank 
of the Cocytus, man is forever reaching out his hands toward the 
farther shore. But out of many examples which we may take from 
the Aeneid lines from near the close of the last book express most 
fittingly this aspect of the soet’s mood: “And as in sleep when 
languid slumber has closed the eyes at night, we seemingly desire 
to push on our eager course, but all in vain, and in the midst of 
our endeavor we fall afflicted, and the tongue loses its power and 
the accustomed strength of the body fails, and speech and words 
refuse utterance.” Vergil was searching for the God of perfection 
and since ke never realized this God, he was filled with a sense of 
melancholy. He never gave up the pursuit however much it came 
to appear like an empty dream. As the women looking out from 
the Sicilian shore on the barren sea, Vergil also prayed for a city, 
the Eternal City, which always lay just beyond the horizon. The 
quest gave him a hold on life. He planned on the completion of 
the Aeneid to devote himself entirely to philosophy by which he 
may have expected to satisfy those questions which had haunted 
his former years. But the Aeneid was never completed, and such 
was his sense of its imperfections that on his death bed he directed 
that it be cestroyed. This very fact somehow seems to symbolize 
the poet’s insistent longing that refused to be satisfied with any- 
thing less than perfection. 

Subordinate elements may have contributed to Vergil’s melan- 
choly but they are probably closely related to the larger considera- 
tions already discussed. A modern poet has said that “a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrows is remembering things.” For Vergil, too, memory 
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-brought a measure of sadness. So when he notes the fall of Aeolus 
in Laurentum, his mind travels back to the distant land of his birth, 
tg his lofty home at Lyrnesus, which memory contrasts with his 
tomb on Laurentian soil. The repetition of domus adds a peculiar 
pathos. Memory and pathos combine once more in the reference to 
the tunic of delicate gold which Lausus’ mother had spun for him, 
stained with blood from Aeneas’ victorious spear. The same feel- 
ing lies back of the oft repeated phrase of the second book, Priami 
dum regna manebant ; and of Dido’s last words, “Sweet relics, while 
the fates of God allowed.” But Vergil is too virile to permit him- 
self to dwell long among unhappy memories. It was more like 
Vergil to anticipate a time when it will be a pleasure to look back 
upon labor conquered: 


forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit. 


Rarely if ever did Vergil’s melancholy sink to the depths of Poe’s 
despairing “Nevermore.” We might note as an exception Aeneas’ 
cry to the stade of Dido: “by fate’s decree these words are the last 
I shall ever address thee.” But it is only a momentary cry and the 
way of duty is resumed. There is nothing in Vergil’s melancholy 
that could lead to suicide. It :s significant that it is the outcast Dido 
who ends her life, and the poet’s sympathy with her did not also 
set his approval upon her course. . 

Indeed, we may say there was a quality in Vergil’s melancholy 
that always acted as a challenge to duty and to life. Cries of anguish 
and doubt there are but the wholesomeness of his philosophy pre- 
cluded all idea of surrender. In heeding the imperious call of duty, 
he displays his Italian nature. Honor purchased at the price of 
death is glorious. All flesh must die but, notwithstanding, man is 
permitted tc extend his fame by deeds of merit. The tableau of 
great deeds represented on the walls of Dido’s temple brings a com- 
pensation for man’s misfortunes. The poet does not allow Troy’s 
last dark and dismal night to end without presenting the bright 
- morning star rising over the crests of Ida. I cannot believe that 
this is a mere device to justify Aeneas’s departure before the glare 
of day reveals him to the enemy. The same motive appears again 
at the end of the fourth book where the picture of Iris trailing a 
thousand varied colors relieves the sad fate of Dido. Frequently, 
perhaps, almost always, the melancholy thought of Vergil has its 
suggestion of hope and of gladness. It may be that the gladness 
comes through the deliberate exercise of the will: “And though 
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afflicted with mighty cares he feigns a hopeful countenance and 
forcibly suppresses the grief in his heart.” ‘These words describe 
Vergil as well as his hero. There were weighty reasons in his day 
for doubt, discouragement, and despair, but Vergil set his will to 
find a hope for mankind. The full extent and even the direction of 
this hope he did not comprehend but the hope was not for this rea- 
son lessened. His attitude toward this hope cannot be better shown 
than in the closing lines of the eighth book: “Such legends on Vul- 
cans’s shield, his mother’s gift, Aeneas beholds with wonder, and 
though not understanding their significance he rejoices at their por- 
traiture, as he lifts upon his shoulders the fame and the fortunes 
of his line.” The poet has just described the great events of what 
was to be Roman history. It seems to me that here again Vergil’s 
hero is a close analogy of the poet and of his philosophy. Vergil, 
like Aeneas, accepts the universe. Equally, they look ahead to that 
one far off event to which the whole creation moves, whether it is 
the consummation of Augustus’s imperial policies, the sway of the 
promised Child, the second reign of Saturn, or the advent of the 
Eternal City, it matters not. Vergil, like Aeneas, does not profess 
to understand the full significance of the divine purpose. There is 
in their faith a large element of mysticism, but their faith is un- 
shaken. Tennyson’s description of Vergil as “majestic in his sad- 
ness at the doubtful doom of human kind” needs to be qualified by 
the reflecticn that he also gloried in the blissful years again to be. 
Without this qualification, his melancholy is meaningless. Over 
fallen Troy rises the morning star of hope. Aeneas accepts the 
responsibility of the divine shield and the burdens it represents yet 
rejoices at the picture of Rome’s destined greatness. 

There is no reason for denying the melancholy of Vergil. It per- 
vades all his poetry as it must have penetrated into his personal life. 
But instead of gripping him with despair it only casts a glow of 
sentiment over his life and over his works and sets in high relief 
his will to live and to endure. This attitude is the more impressive 
as we recall the increasing tendency of his age toward suicide. Ver- 
gil’s philosophy was wholesome and showed the way of escape from 
despair and utter pessimism, 


Lie LABORATORY: 


A DEVIL’S SMITHY OR A SANCTUARY? 


BY A. W. MEYER 


HE noblest causes have had their detractors. It always is dif- 
ficult to see things or movements clearly; to see them as a 
whole. Both the poet who but a generation ago referred to the lab- 
oratory as a devil’s smithy and contemporary controversialists who 
speak of it as a “shamble’” or ‘“‘den of iniquity” illustrate this dif- 
ficulty. Both would also seem to exemplify the doctrine of Melissus 
that we “neither see nor know what is.” 
Man’s first laboratory—the laboratory of the old regime, if you 
‘ will—was the great world about him. The advice, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard” could only apply to it. Indeed, some things can only be 
studied there now. Other things must be considered under particu- 
lar conditions in a smaller workshop, but the methods and the task, 
and also the spirit, remain the same whether the inquirer of nature 
works in some cramped, stuffy garret or under the “broad and 
starry sky.’ Yet there are those who think of the laboratory as 
something apart from the world of life and things familiar to them. 
The laboratory worker often is charged with concerning himself 
with questions remote from human problems; with star-gazing and 
with living in monastic seclusion wholly unmindful of the many 
vexing problems which deeply engross the thoughts and sorely try 
the souls of his fellow men. When he speaks, which is seldom, his 
words may remain unintelligible to all save his colleagues in a nar- 
row field. He seldom uses the language of the street and very often 
too, in the words of the Chinese proverb, “Those who know do not 
talk and those who talk do not know.” 
One still hears people speak of the secrets of the laboratory as 
though its devotees monopolized the fruits of their labors or used 
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them for selfish purposes and denied earnest aspirants admission to 
their holy of holies. Yet its doors always stand open, laboratory 
workers always have welcomed disciples and rejoiced in revealing 
their findings. In the past they have done this at great, yea, even 
at the greatest cost. That is the noblest legacy which the laboratory 
has. The names of Copernicus and Gallileo are sufficient to illus- 
trate this. It had secrets only in the dark and early days of astrol- 
ogy and alchemy, not in the time of astronomy.and chemistry. 
Today only the laboratory pretenders—the quacks—still boast of 
secret powers and exploit a credulous public. 

The laboratory really does not need prompting to herald forth 
its discoveries. Most searchers need a restraining spirit lest the 
enthusiasm of their search or, perchance, the sparkle of fools’ gold, 
mislead them into rash words. Interpreters the laboratories need, 
but unless these follow such exemplars of exposition as Arnold and 
Huxley they will awaken many a false hope. “Many are called but 
few are chosen” holds especially here. One need only recall the 
rash and misguided public discussion of twilight sleep, a decade ago, 
to realize what, mischief as well as the misconceptions, ignorant 
popularization implies. The current discussicn in the public press, 
on rejuvenation, though different in temper, is no more intelligent 
or innocuous. Let the public beware of what Shorey called “the 
science of the talking delegate of science’”—of pseudo-science. The 
truth, true science, will hurt no one, least of all them who needs 
it most. Falf truths not only mislead the uninformed but may 
actually be dangerous to the public. 

Few laboratory workers have the gift of cautious exposition 
requisite for public discussion and unless democracies will refuse 
to further support inquiry without it, there would seem to be no 
valid reason why productive workers should be assigned to the role 
of town criers. Although it is self-evident that truths which remain 
unknown cannot be applied and that truths which cannot be applied 
cannot increase human happiness, the pioneers always are the rarest 
and their energies should be conserved wisely. They are indispens- 
able agents of progress. The discovery of new facts regardless of 
their implication, is the primary consideration. There are no insig- 


nificant facts. It is only our ignorance that leaves them so. On the 
morrow these so-called insignificant facts may be pregnant with the 
deepest meaning for surely all of them must have an appointed 
place in a universe of law and order. 
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The difficulty usually lies in the discovery of new facts, not in 
the application of them. Moreover, whenever the application of 
newly-revealed facts affects the social order, it is social attitudes 
that determine whether the “humanizing” of the work of the labora- 
tory is possible. The individual worker is quite helpless in this 
matter. His has often been a voice crying in the wilderness or if 
not that, then like the cuckoo in June, he was heard but not regarded. 
Not infrequently the message he carried was ignored because his 
competence was questioned, for was he not a mere theorist? Noth- 
ing could better illustrate these things than the attitude of the public 
and unfortunately also of’ many persons of considerable education 
and even of wide report, upon some matters of public health, per- 
sonal hygiene, and human architecture. Adequate knowledge upon 
the structure of the human body has been available for centuries, 
yet even scme university professors and their college-bred wives, 
hold and defend the most grotesque views regarding the mechanism 
of their own bodies. Are our bodies, after all, not like an automo- 
bile, the “‘nuts and screws” of which “may become loosened,” thus 
needing the magic hand of some charlatan for instant adjustment? 
The shape of the human foot long has been well known but the 
public pays little heed to the requirements of nature in the foot- 
wear it uses. Although this is an old story it is well to enforce the 
lesson of it upon those who complain that scientists have been 
remiss in taking the public into their confidence. 

Whenever the laboratory findings are remote from public inter- 
est it would be both futile and unwise to divert the energies of some 
laboratory worker for their elucidation and popularization. Those 
who can do this work in due season, are far more numerous than 
those who can break and till new ground. Moreover, the world 
will apply new facts only when it has the temper to do so. New 
facts often are surprising and it is easy to forget that they are not 
made but merely revealed in the laboratory. Laboratory workers 
merely try to reveal the laws which govern the forces of nature in 
order that they who choose may observe and apply, instead of ignore 
and be hurt or crushed by them. Only the uninformed ignore or 
oppose nature’s laws, sometimes—alas—at the greatest cost, that of 
life itself. But since this is a lesson the public is slow to learn the 
laboratory worker must possess his soul in peace, continue to hew 
to the line and let the chips fall where they may. For the world 
often has resented the despotism of newly-found facts. It often 
has sacrificed the apostle of a new truth rather than abandon time- 
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worn and lifeless beliefs. An active laboratory of necessity is a dis- 
turber of our intellectual slumbers. It compels us to re-examine 
old opinions and constantly reminds us that: 


“New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must onward still and upward who would keep abreast with 
truth.” 


New truths may demand changes in accustomed ways of think- 
ing and entail difficult and painful readjustments. It is pleasanter 
to live on undisturbed. We seldom regard the disturbers of our 
intellectual peace and security more kindly or more highly, than 
the disturbers of our physical peace and security. Yet all of us 
know that our dead selves are but the stepping-stones to better 
things and that: 


“From ruins like these rise the fanes that shall last, 
To build up the futrre heaven shatters the past.” 


The vintage of the laboratory is not all lees. It also knows Fal- 
ernian wine. No one can rob us of our bows of promise. The glory 
of their colors remains even after we have learned by experience 
that the mountain cascade—or the lawn sprinkler—can call them 
forth. It is true that the sweat of the brow is sometimes upon us 
and as Stevenson said, our lamps sometimes smell terribly of oil, 
but let it also be conceded, as did the Penny Piper of Saranac, that 
our lamps nevertheless, may burn with exceeding brightness. Indeed, 
revelations are not uncommon in the laboratory and if much of the 
work there seems prosaic to others it is well to remember that such 
was also the lot of Empedocles when he drained the soil of Silenus 
to free the city of a dread pestilence. Idealism come to earth always 
has a prosaic role to play. All humanitarianism has a seamy side. 
We may agree with Isaak Walton that “It remains yet unresolved 
whether the happiness of a man in this world doth consist more in 
contemplation or action,’ but contemplation alone has never helped 
the starving or freed mankind from disease or squalor. | 

Science and scientists have been reproached severely for their 
special role in the War, quite forgetful of the fact that the same 
charge can be brought as justly against religion and ministers of the 
Gospel and even the militarists. Scientists who served the causes 
of the War in their respective countries, no more prostituted their 
knowledge of and their control over the forces of Nature than the 
soldiers in ranks prostituted their physical strength through use of 
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the rifle, the hand-grenade, the bayonet, or the sabre. It undoubt- 
edly would have been incalculably better for all if humanity realized 
that appeal to force is a very unwise and also a very inhuman way 
of trying to settle difficulties. 

The laboratory has had the vice of curiosity. It too has heard 
even if it has not always followed, the command, “Seek and ye shall 
find.” It not only has laid many “apparitions of a day” but also has 
disposed ot a “host of superstitions upon which the dust of ages had 
gathered.” Sometimes, no doubt, it forgot that humanity loves mys- 
teries. This is unfortunate for humanity is surrounded by and its 
very origin shrouded in them. Mystery still lies at the root of all 
things—livirg and dead. Indeed, it is the existence of mysteries that 
makes our day-dreams possible, and who would rob us of one of 
our keenest satisfactions and incentives? Reverie and day-dreams, 
no doubt, have been the source of inspiration ever since mankind 
outgrew its brutish past. No laboratory worker would part with 
this inestimable privilege but since few dreams come true they of 
necessity are followed by disillusionment. Whenever the rude awak- 
ening comes through the inevitable course of events it is quietly 
accepted as a mandate of fate, but whenever our castles in air are 
shattered by human hands our resentment is keen and deep. Who- 
ever could feel grateful to him who destroyed his belief in the sled 
and deer? Dispelling such cherished beliefs often brings one of 
the most poignant griefs of childhood. But even today we are as 
children among the endless mysteries of a limitless universe. In 
the words of Newton, we are playing on the seashore with a great 
ocean of truth lying undiscovered before us. 

In the absence of exact knowledge upon many things we answer 
the endless queries of the mind as best we may and pass our doubts 
on to future generations, just as other generations before passed 
them on to us. Nor can this story ever end as long as finite minds 
are confronted with the infinite. ‘Never the gods showed mortal 
everything from the beginning,” said Xenophanes, “but they search 
for themselves until they discover the better.” 

I know that scientists have been taken to task for failing to 
explain their own existence quite unmindful of the fact that true 
scientists do not presume to be able to explain the existence of any 
living thing, but prefer, with Locke, “to sit down in quiet ignorance 
of those things which upon examination are proved to be beyond 
the reach of our capacities.” Science reveals laws, not ultimate 
causes. To the laboratory worker, “the world is so full of a num- 
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ber of things” that his attention often is rivetted to details regard- 
ing them to the exclusion of ultimate explanations. He knows that 
ultimate explanations often are impossible and takes’ his own exist- 
ence—and that of many other baffling problems—for granted. He 
may be a poor metaphysician but perhaps no poorer than the philos- 
opher is a scientist. The solution of many things seems too remote 
to him at present to seriously engage his attention. They are the 
stuff for dreams! He fully realizes that he must await a fuller 
and large knowledge before consideration of many problems can be 
more than fruitless speculation. If the laboratory has not been able 
to “Sweep away the old world with a breath of God” as Michelet 
put it, it has, nevertheless, enforced belief in a universal kinship 
and in the reign of universal law. It especially holds that: 


ce 


through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns.” 


The activities of the laboratory have profoundly widened the 
horizon of humanity. The breadth of view attainable by the indi- 
vidual at present depends solely upon his opportunities and his in- 
tellectual stature. No one can venture to cover the whole latitude 
of science for the vista is broadening daily but, “Every true Science 
is like a hardy Alpine guide that leads us on from the narrow, though 
it may be the more peaceful and charming valleys of our precon- 
ceived opinions, to higher points, apparently less attractive, nay 
often disappointing for a time, till, after hours of patient and silent 
climbing, we look round and see a new world around us... . A 
new horizon has opened, our eyes see far and wide, and as the 
world beneath us grows wider and larger, our own hearts seem to 
grow wider and larger, and we learn to embrace the far and dis- 
tant, and all that before seemed strange and indifferent, with a 
warmer recognition and a deeper human sympathy; we form wider 
concepts, we perceive higher truths.” 

By adopting the experimental method, the laboratory worker 
would but seem to be following nature in her own workshop. The 
oldest philosophers could observe and reflect. The modern philoso- 
pher, like the scientist, may experiment as well. Inquiring into the 
seen—or unseen—mysteries of the universe need not dull the sym- 
pathies or quiet the aspirations of anyone. No one need part with 
rosy dawns or sunset glows. Whoever thought of accusing the 
kindly poet who fondly plucked the little flower from the crannied 
wall, root and all—for the purposes of rhyme and meter—of beirg 
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callous or blind to its mysteries? Then why should the laboratory 
worker, of necessity, be blind to them or be regarded as more un- 
feeling than the poet? Familiarity need not breed contempt nor 
blunt our sensibilities to the hidden or larger meanings. A larger 
and deeper knowledge stimulates our interests in and engrosses our 
thoughts with these meanings. To hold otherwise would be to 
claim that eyes that see are blind and ears that hear are deaf. 

The great laboratory workers have been devout and humble 
souls. Their sincerity has seen so deep that it may well be called 
religious. They too were inquiring of God. Their workshops were 
sanctuaries in which, a3 Agassiz said, he would have nothing done 
unworthy of the great Creator. They, above all others, fully real- 
ized that “no one has attained complete certainty in respect of the 
gods and to that which I call universal nature, nor shall anyone ever 
attain it.” It is but natural that some of us should be intoxicated 
with our own achievements. Easy generalizations are common and 
we too sonietimes mistake mere speculation for established fact. 
However, a sleepless critical spirit prevails and a 


“Sober sense of honest doubt 
Keeps human reason good and stout.” 


Experimenters of necessity must be men of action but they also 
are tied to the past. Sometimes, “even if a man light on the truth 
he would not know that he did so, for appearance is spread over all 
things.”’ Since scientists move more in an objective world; in an 
empire of iact, they also may become dogmatic. Not infrequently 
they forget that their so-called cold facts have been warmed—or 
warped—by their own personalities. They, too, being human they 
cannot wholly suppress the mystical element in their natures. All 
this can be admitted freely but it should be remembered that assump- 
tion and arrogance are the earmarks of ignorance and weakness— 
of littleness—not of greatness. 

The true searcher for truth in science as elsewhere is always 
looking for stronger light to guide his footsteps, for dominion over 
what Sir Henry Maine called the blind forces of nature, not for 
power to enslave others. Surely, no harm can ever come for using 
the powers of the mind with the greatest freedom. “Know the 
truth and it shall make you free” is an old saying which has lost 
nothing of its force. If there are truths which it is dangerous for 
men to know then the possession by man of an inquiring mind is a 
tragic thing indeed. It were sad to find that a beneficent Creator 
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had endowed man with an instrument of enlightenment which he 
dare not use with freedom. Surely, “so long as a man is in accord 
with the truth the gods will hear him even if he do not pray.” 

It is strange that there are those who reproach scientists with a 
desire to reveal supposedly sinister facts even if a knowledge of 
them destroyed mankind itself. If such biological facts exist then 
their discovery must be a part of the design of nature. Surely they, 
too, must be part of the eternal order of things and their disclosure 
is merely a matter of time. Man is helpless in the matter. It is 
fortunate that laboratory workers are not deterred by such specters 
of the imagination as these but are pressing onward and also upward. 
They well might confront their accusers with the Christian phrase: 
“Oh you of little faith.” 

No one need be charged with “plunging into the unseen” and 
with “prying into things,” for it is in the power of no one to circum- 
vent nature. “True reverence does not consist in declaring a sub- 
ject, because it is dear to us, to be unfit for free, and honest inquiry ; 
far from it! True reverence is shown in treating every subject, 
however sacred, however dear to us, with perfect confidence, with- 
out fear and without favor; with tenderness and love, by all means, 
but before all, with unflinching and uncompromising loyalty to 
truth.” . . . “Whatever value we may attach to our most cher- 
ished convictions, there is something more cherished than all of 
them, and that is a perfect trust in the truth.” 

It may be admitted that undue haste and lack of circumspection 
have marred many products of the laboratory. To such the words 
of Horace, “Redde ad incudem” could well apply. It were a happy 
thing, indeed, if a feeling of true craftsmanship could always be 
present there. The laboratory naturally shares the defects of all 
things human and needs the deliverance which the fine arts and the 
humanities can bring. Being hunan. we sometimes crave for fame 
or fortune instead of the truth, and alas, when we find the latter, 
we do not always live in conformity with it. But if those who decry 
the fruits of the laboratory could be placed upon some Robinson 
Crusoe’s island and be compelled to live without them, th, would 
have a rude awakening indeed For next to honor, duty. love of 
kith and kin, what does a man love more than life itself and hap- 
piness? Under modern conditions most of us owe the preservation 
of our lives very largely to science and unless we regard the Afri- 
can or Melanesian native—or the ox in the stall—as happy, then 
our happiness too is largely dependent upon the achievements of the 
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laboratory. From it have come most of the things that have made 
modern civilization possible: at least so thinks one of our foremost 
philosophers. “Scientific inquiry,” said he, “has been the chief in- 
strumentality in bringing man from barbarism to civilization, from 
darkness to light; while it has incurred, at every step, determined 
opposition from the powers of ignorance, misunderstanding and 
jealousy.” Hence in the words of Pasteur, “Take interest, I im- 
plore you, in those sacred dwellings which one designates by the 
expressive term: laboratories. Demand that they be adorned; these 
are the temples of the future—temples of well-being and of happi- 
ness. There it is that humanity grows greater, stronger, better.” 

Although the role of the scientific laboratory in modern life 
has been increasingly large, the individual rewards have been piti- 
fully small. The chief compensation always did and always must, 
lie in the joy of the seeking. Its chief triumphs always will remain 
the birth of new ideas and the substitution of knowledge for ignor- 
ance. Not all laboratories have been sanctuaries nor all its devotees 
saints, but the doctrines of the Pharisees and Sadducees find no ref- 
uge there. A passion for doing good and a striving for perfection 
prevail. It lays no claim to infallibility but rejoices in a constant 
search for error. Let us hope that its work may continue untram- 
meled save by the shortcomings of its own devotees. Much will 
depend upon how it will prosper. It should have no vacant chairs, 
yet it has many. The future cannot live upon the past, and if the 
work of interrogation seriously lags, the lamp of knowledge will 
begin to flicker and night perchance shall again overtake us. 


THE MESSAGE AND INFLUENCE OF VIVEKANANDA 


BY J. V. NASH 


ERHAPS the most significant and fruitful element in the lib- 
ae of religious thought among Western peoples during 
recent years has been the awakening of interest in the sacred liter- 
ature of the East, and a growing appreciation of the spiritual values 
which are to be found outside of Christianity. 

For centuries, Christian speakers and writers had been content 
to lump il non-Christians together as “heathen,” a word about 
which clustered the most odious and disparaging connotations. For 
generations, too, the Christian churches at great expense sent out 
their missionaries, not only to uncivilized lands such as Africa and 
the South Sea Islands, but likewise to China, Japan, and India, firm 
in the beliet that all non-Christian religions were equally degrading 
and their followers doomed to perdition. 

That the great religions of the East might have helpful spiritual 
contributions to offer to the West, that Christianity might enter into 
an entente cordiale with other historic faiths, would have seemed 
nothing short of blasphemous to the religious leaders of Christen- 
dom until well toward the close of the nineteenth century. Ortho- 
dox theology, based upon the Bible as an unique, infallible, and all- 
sufficient revelation of God, permitted no other point of view. The 
doctrine of exclusive salvation made Christianity the sole custodian 
of the keys of Heaven, its representatives unreasoning and intoler- 
ant propagandists. 

Today, even orthodox Christian clergymen acknowledge with 
thankfulness the good in non-Christian faiths. An example of this 
changing attitude will be found in an incident related by Dr. G. B. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago Divinity School: 

“Dr. Cuthbert Hall, who was at one time the Barrows lecturer 
to India, was a man himself of conservative theology, a very pro- 
foundly religious man, but with the spirit of a Modernist. When 
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he came back from his lectures in India, he was constantly telling 
people in the West that when you went to India you found people 
who made religion their first business. He was greatly impressed 
with the large place which religious experience had in the life of 
the devoted Indian people, and he said that the Christianity of the 
future is going to be enriched and enlarged from what we may learn 
from the Orient.” 

The gradual abandonment of the old hostile and scornful attitude 
toward non-Christian faiths and peoples is traceable to several fac- 
tors. First, there was the enlarging conception of the universe, fol- 
lowing the great discoveries of nineteenth century science, in biol- 
ogy, geology, and astronomy, and a radically modified evaluation of 
the Scriptures in the light of this growing scientific knowledge and 
of the new scholarship brought to bear upon their interpretation 
by the higher criticism. 

Again, the revolution in transportation brought the East and 
its peoples closer to us, our contacts with them thus became more 
frequent, our understanding deeper and most sympathetic, and age- 
old prejudices tended to disappear. 

Still further, the work of great Oriental scholars, such as Max 
Muller in England, Professor Deussen in Germany, and Dr. Paul 
Carus in America, made accessible to the Western public the unsus- 
pected wealth of inspiring spirituality in the ancient books of the 
East, particularly those of India. 

Finally, there has been the interpretation of Oriental religions 
and philosophies by their own spokesmen who in late years have 
been coming among us as visitors, lecturers, and writers. 


Now, since the war has revealed the pitiable bankruptcy of West- 
ern. ecclesiasticism as a saving force, the Occident is more than 
ever receptive to spiritual influences from Asia, the venerable 
mother of religion; the world itself may find renewal of youth in 
the waters of those life-giving springs which have been flowing 
through the ages from the slopes of the Himalayas. 

It is not too much to say that a new religious era was ushered 
in with the opening of the historic Parliament of Religions in con- 
nection with the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 
It was a rather heterogeneous gathering, and, owing to the lack of 
rules and precedents, it could only feel its way, sometimes awk- 
wardly. Nevertheless, for the first time in history, the spokesmen 
of all the great religions, Christian and non-Christian on an equal 
footing, were given an opportunity on the public platform and in 
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a friendly atmosphere, to set forth the values which they respec- 
tively emphasized, to show the service which each sought to render, 
and to make known the special contribution which it might make 
to the spiritual needs of the world at large. 

The numerous religions and creeds which sent delegates to the 
Parliament of Religion were in the main ably represented. Some 
of the speakers, indeed, were religious thinkers of international 
reputation. But among all the men and women who took part in 
the sessions of the Congress, there was one who aroused a singu- 
lar and absorbing interest, one whose work at the Parliament be- 
came the basis of a great world-wide mission. 

This was a young Hindu sannyasint who had come to Chicago 
without official credentials; he represented no recognized religious 
organization ; he was utterly unknown to the world. When he ap- 
peared on the platform at the opening session, he had never made 
a public speech in his life, and he had no prepared notes. “Through- 
out the morning,’ says one account, “he kept putting off his turn 
to be introduced, whispering each time to the President, ‘Let some- 
one else speak first.’ So again in the afternoon, until about five 
o'clock, when Doctor Barrows, rising, named him as the next 
speaker.” 

When he was introduced, he looked out upon a yawning audi- 
ence which had sat through a tiresome day of manuscript reading. 
He hesitated, nervously. Then a sudden access of power and elo- 
quence came upon him, and he began to speak. As by an electric 
shock, the assembly became galvanized into eager attention. Before 
half a dozen words had left his lips, the great hall was shaking with 
storms of applause as in a political convention, and when his brief 
extemporaneous address was concluded everyone began asking: 
“Who is this brilliant, eloquent, handsome, magnetic young Hindu, 
the Swami Vivekananda?” 

In a letter dated Chicago, November 2, 1893, Vivekananda gives 
us in his own words a vivid picture of the scene at the opening of 
the Parliament and relates the circumstances attending his own 
introductory address: 

“On the morning of the opening of the Parliament, we all assem- 
bled in a building called the Art Palace, where one huge and other 
smaller temporary halls were erected for the sittings of the Parlia- 
ment. Men from all nations were there. . . . There was a grand 

1 Literally, “one who has renounced,”—the Hindu name for a man who 


gives up everything and devotes himself to the religious life either as a hermit 
or as a wandering pilgrim. 
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procession, and we were all marshalled on to the platform. Imagine 
a hall below and a huge gallery above, packed with six or seven 
thousand men and women representing the best culture of the coun- 
try, and on the platform learned men of all the nations of the earth. 
And I, who never spoke in public in my life, to address this august 
assemblage! It was opened in great form, with music and ceremony 
and speeches; then the delegates were introduced one by one, and 
they stepped up and spoke. Of course, my heart was fluttering and 
my tongue nearly dried up; I was so nervous and could not venture 
to speak in the morning. Mazoomdar made a nice speech—Chakra- 
varti a nicer one, and they were much applauded. They were all 
prepared and came with ready-made speeches. I was a fool and 
had none, but bowed down to Devi Sarasvati and stepped up, and 
Dr. Barrows introduced me. I made a short speech. I addressed 
the assembly as ‘Sisters and Brothers of America,’-—a deafening 
applause of two minutes followed, and then I proceeded, and when 
it was finished I sat down, almost exhausted with emotion. The 
next day the papers announced that my speech was the hit of the 
day, and I became known to the whole of America. Truly has it 
been said by the great commentator Sridhara—‘Who maketh the 
dumb a fluent speaker.’ His name be praised!” 

In this little introductory address which so captivated the great 
audience, Vivekananda said: 

“Tt fills my heart with joy unspeakable to rise in response to the 
warm and cordial welcome which you have given us. I thank you 
in the name of the most ancient order of monks in the world; I 
thank you in the name of the mother of religions; and I thank you 
in the name of the millions and millions of Hindu people of all 
classes and sects. 

“My thanks, also, to some of the speakers on this platform who 
have told vou that these men from far-off nations may well claim 
the honor of bearing to the different lands the idea of toleration. I 
am proud to belong to a religion which has taught the world both 
tolerance and universal acceptance. We believe not only in univer- 
sal toleration, but we accept all religions as true. 

“T belong to a religion into whose sacred language, the Sanskrit 
the word exclusion is untranslatable. I am proud to belong to a 
nation which has sheltered the persecuted and the refugees of all 
religions and all nations of the earth. We have gathered in our 
bosom the purest remnant of the Israelites, a remnant which came 
to Southern India and took refuge with us in the very year in 
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which their holy temple was shattered to pieces by Roman tyrrany. 
I belong to the religion which has sheltered and is still fostering 
the remnant of the grand Zoroastrian nation. 

“T will quote to you, brethren, a few lines from a hymn which 
I remember to have repeated from my earliest boyhood, which is 
every day repeated by millions of human beings: ‘As the different 
streams have their sources in different places and mingle their 
waters in the sea, O Lord, so the different paths.which men take 
through different tendencies, various though they appear, crooked 
or straight, all lead to Thee. | 

“The present convention, which is one of the most august assem- 
blies ever held, is in itself a vindication, a declaration to the world 
of the wonderful doctrine preached in the Gita: “Whosoever comes 
to me, through whatsoever form I reach him, they are all struggling 
through paths that in the end always lead to me.’ 

“Sectarianism, bigotry, and its horrible descendant, fanaticism, 
have possessed long this beautiful earth. It has filled the earth with 
violence, drenched it often and often with human blood, destroyed 
civilization and sent whole nations to despair. Had it not been for 
this horrible demon, human society would be far more advanced than 
it is now. But its time has come and I fervently hope that the bell 
that tolled this morning in honor of this convention may be the 
death-knell to all fanaticism, to all persecutions with the sword or 
the pen and to all uncharitable feelings between persons wending 
their way to the same goal.” 

Descriptions of Vivekananda and interviews with him filled col- 
umns upon columns in the newspapers. Here was a man, the prod- 
uct of a religion popularly supposed to set as its goal the utter nega- 
tion of personality, who by the very force of an extraordinarily 
distinctive, attractive, and winsome personality, had brought Amer- 
ica to his feet. What a paradox! How could it be explained? A 
tree is known by its fruits. It no doubt was subconsciously felt 
that a spiritual tree which could flower in a Vivekananda had not 
received a fair hearing. So it was that the public everywhere be- 
came eager to see and hear Vivekananda. 

Immense crowds flocked to the Parliament to hear his subse- 
quent addresses, and now the chairman purposely put him last on 
the program in order to hold the audience through the other speak- 
ers’ addresses. “They patiently waited and waited,” said a news- 
paper report, “while the papers that separated them from Viveka- 
nanda were read.” Another journalist wrote: “This man, with his 
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handsome face and magnetic presence and wonderful oratory, is 
the most prominent figure in the Parliament.” 


Doors were opened wide to him wherever he chose to go. Finally, 
in response to the insistent demand for his message, he went on a 
speaking tour which carried him from coast to coast, lecturing and 
teaching. This work kept him strenuously engaged for some two 
years after the close of the Parliament. In his letters he speaks 
of the friendliness which was accorded him wherever he visited. 
Even orthodox clergymen warmed to him. On the other hand, he 
had a friendly meeting with Robert G. Ingersoll, who remarked 
to him that if a non-Christian religious teacher had ventured to 
visit America fifty years earlier he would doubtless have been 
killed. In the course of a lengthy conference with the members of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Philosophy, the young Hindu 
easily held his own with the pundits of America’s oldest university. 


“Tt is the life of teachers which is catching, not their tenets,” 
says Walter Bagehot. Certainly, the character and charm of Vive- 
kananda had much to do with securing a sympathetic hearing. for 
his doctrines. 

The influence which he thus exercised upon the religious thought 
of the country can hardly be overemphasized. From that period 
dates the widespread interest in Oriental religion, which is today 
one of the marked characteristics of American life. Vivekananda 
was the first great missionary in modern times from Asia, the home- 
land of religion, to the peoples of the West. 

Hindu though he was, Vivekananda was deeply permeated by 
the best in Christianity. His talks abound with references to and 
quotations from Jesus, which show a remarkable familiarity with 
the New Testament. One of his loftiest discourses is on “Christ, 
the Messenger.” In it he says: 

“‘The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.’ Where goest thou 
to seek for the Kingdom of God? asks Jesus of Nazareth, when it 
is there, within you. Cleanse the spirit, and it is there. It is already 
yours. How can you get what is not yours? It is yours by right. 
You are the heirs of immortality, sons of the Eternal Father... . 

“Tet us... find God not only in Jesus of Nazareth but in all 
the great Ones that have preceded him, in all that came after him, 
and all that are yet to come. Our worship is unbounded and free. 
They are all manifestations of the same Infinite God. They are 
all pure and unselfish ; they struggled, and gave up their lives for us, 
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poor human beings. They each and all suffer vicarious atonement 
for every ore of us, and also for all that are to come hereafter. 

“In a sense, you are all prophets; every one of you is a prophet, 
bearing the burden of the world on your own shoulders. . . . The 
great prophets were giants—they bore a gigantic world on their 
shoulders. Compared with them we are pigmies, no doubt, yet we 
are doing the same task; in our little circles, in our little homes we 
are bearing our little crosses... . . 

“Our salutations go to all the past prophets, whose teachings 
and lives we have inherited, whatever might have been their race, 
clime, or creed! Our salutations go to all those God-like men and 
women, who are working to help humanity, whatever be their birth, 
color or race! Our salutations to those who are coming in the 
future—living Gods—to work unselfishly for our descendants!” 

Though uttered twenty-five years ago by a Hindu, such thoughts 
sound strangely like the latest statements of the faith of Christian 
Modernists ! 


II 


How had Vivekananda happened to appear in America as a vis- 
itor to the Parliament of Religions? To answer this question, it 
will be necessary to acquaint ourselves with the circumstances of 
his early life. 

Narendra Nath Dutt was born at Calcutta in 1863, was educated 
at the local university, and in 1884 received the degree of B.A. At 
this time there was living in the famous temple garden at Dakshin- 
eswara, on the eastern bank of the Ganges about four miles north 
of Calcutta, the great religious mystic known as Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. The young student joined the group of disciples 
which gathered about Ramakrishna in the temple garden. He be- 
came a special favorite of Ramakrishna. In India a student of phil- 
osophy and religion regularly attaches himself to some great teacher 
as his Guru or master. It is thus that spiritual knowledge is handed 
on from generation to generation, rather than by the study of books. 

A peculiarly intimate relationship developed between the eager 
young disciple and the venerable seer. In the record of the dis- 
courses of Paramahamsa, compiled by another disciple under the 
title The Gospel of Ramakrishna, we have many delightful glimpses 
of the disciple Narendra at the feet of his guide. — 
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The name Vivekananda, which Narendra on becoming a sanmya- 
sin adopted as that by which he wished to be known in religion, is 
composed of two Sanskrit words meaning “bliss in discrimination,” 
words rather meaningless to the western ear, but the technical sig- 
nificance of which will be readily understood by anyone who has 
made a study of Hindu philosophy. To the end of life, Vivekananda 
lovingly referred to Ramakrishna as “My Master.” Many distin- 
guished European scholars visited the seer to discuss with him the 
problems of philosophy and religion. Professor Max Miiller was 
so impressed by Ramakrishna that he published an appreciative 
study of the Hindu saint in The Nineteenth Century. To this day 
. he is widely revered in India as a true Avatar or Divine Incarnation. 
He taught the oneness of God. “God is One,” he said, in a dis- 
course with his disciples, ““only His names are different. Some call 
Him by the name of Allah, some God, some Brahman, others Kali, 
others again Rama, Hari, Jesus, Buddha.” All religions he would 
gladly accept as paths leading to the same goal, and he looked upon 
Realization as the great goal of the religious life. 

When Ramakrishna passed from earth in 1886, his devoted dis- 
ciples, including Narendra, longed to take up the Master’s work 
and to carry his message not only to all India but to the outside 
world as well. 

Such was the background of the young Hindu when, in the 
spring of 1893, clad only in the orange robe of a sannyasin, and bear- 
ing a pilgrim’s staff, he set out alone for America by way of China 
and Japan. In a sketch published after his death, one of Viveka- 
nanda’s disciples wrote: “He had been chosen for this mission by a 
few earnest young men of Madras who, firm in their belief that he, 
better than anyone, could worthily represent the ancient religion of 
India, had gone from door to door soliciting money for his journey. 
The amount thus collected, together with contributions from one or 
two princes, enabled the youthful monk, the then obscure Swami 
Vivekananda, to set out on his long journey.” 

The disciple goes on to say: 

“Tt required tremendous courage to venture forth on such a mis- 
sion. To leave the sacred soil of India for a foreign country means 
far more to a Hindu than we of the West can realize. Especially 
is this the case with a sannyasin, whose whole training is away from 
the practical, material side of life. Unused to handling money, or to 
any mode of travel save on his own feet, the Swami was robbed 
and imposed upon at every stage of his journey until, when he 
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finally reached Chicago, he was nearly penniless. He had brought 
with him no letters of introduction and knew no one in the great 
city. Thus alone among strangers, thousands of miles from his own 
country, it was a situation to daunt even a strong man; but the 
Swami left the matter in the hands of the Lord, firm in his faith 
that divine protection would never fail him.” 

In less than two weeks, exorbitant hotel keepers and others had 
reduced his funds almost to the vanishing point. . In a letter some 
time later he tells how crowds, attracted by his quaint dress, followed 
him on the streets, hooting at him. His situation was desperate. 
“For a moment a wave of discouragement and doubt swept over him 
and he began to wonder why he had been so foolish as to listen to 
those few hot-headed schoolboys of Madras.” 

In his extremity, with no prospect but that of “starvation in the 
street,” if he remained in Chicago, he left the city. He resolved to 
go to Boston, and, if he met with no change of fortune, abandon 
his mission and return to India. 

On the train en route East he chanced to meet an elderly lady, 
a resident of Boston, who, learning of the predicament in which 
this strange young Oriental found himself, gave him the shelter of 
her home. There he met a Harvard Professor. Vivekananda’s later 
correspondence identifies him as J. H. Wright. After a four-hour 
discussion with Vivekananda, the Harvard savant earnestly urged 
upon him the importance of his returning to Chicago and partici- 
pating in the approaching Parliament of Religions. When Vive- 
kananda explained his difficulties, the professor pointed out that the 
president of the Parliament was his personal friend, and he lost no 
time in giving Vivekananda a letter of introduction in which he 
declared that he had found this young Hindu “more learned than 
all our learned men put together.” 

Presented with the letter and with a ticket to Chicago, Viveka- 
nanda returned thither and was at once accepted as a delegate to 
the Parliament. In a letter dated July 11, 1894, he pays tribute to 
Professor Wright “as having been the first man who stood as my 
friend.” 

Then came the opening of the Parliament and Vivekananda’s 
extraordinary transition overnight into a personage of international 
interest. 

After the close of the Parliament, as we have already indicated, 
Vivekananda was persuaded to go on a lecture tour of the country. 
While his audiences were everywhere most enthusiastic, the work 
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proved distasteful and he soon gave it up, although by its continu- 
ance he could, had he chosen, have accumulated a financial fortune. 
He then began speaking informally to small parlor audiences. But 
this form of instruction seemed to him superficial and was in turn 
abandoned. 

Lionized as he was, Vivekananda never allowed his head to be 
turned. On all hands we have testimony of his modesty, his cour- 
tesy, his gentleness, and his innate tactfulness in dealing with all 
sorts of individuals. 

One who was closely associated with him has written: 


“Tt was given to me to know him in an intimate way for a period 
of several years, and never once did I find a flaw in his character. 
He was incapable of petty weakness, and had Vivekananda pos- 
sessed faults they would have been generous ones. With all his 
greatness he was as simple as a child, equally at home among the 
rich and the great, or among the poor and the lowly. 

“While in Detroit he was the guest of Mrs. John J. Bigelow, the 
widow of the ex-Governor of Michigan and a lady of rare culture 
and unusual spirituality. She told me that never once during the 
time he was a guest in her house (about four weeks) did he fail to 
express the highest in word and action, that his presence was a 
‘continual benediction.’ 

“His manner was that of boyish frankness and naivete, and very 
winsome. . . . He was the ‘man of the hour’ in Detroit that winter. 
Society smiled upon him and ke was much sought after. The daily 
papers recorded his comings and goings; even his food was dis- 
cussed. . . . Letters and invitations came pouring in and Detroit 
was at the feet of Vivekananda.” 

His first lecture in Detroit was delivered in the Unitarian Church. 
The scene, doubtless typical of countless others, is described by an 
eye-witness as follows: 

“The large edifice was literally packed and the Swami received 
an ovation. I can see him yet as he stepped upon the platform, a 
regal, majestic figure, vital, forceful, dominant, and at the first sound 
of the wonderful voice, a voice all music—now like the plaintive 
minor strain of an aeolian harp; again, deep, vibrant, resonant— 
there was a hush, a silence that could almost be felt, and the vast 
audience breathed as one man. . . . His was the grasp of the ‘mas- 
ter mind’ and he spoke as one with authority. His arguments were 
logical, convincing, and in his most brilliant oratorical flights never 
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once did he lose sight of the main issue—the truth he wished to 
drive home. 

“He fearlessly attacked principles, but not personal matters. One 
felt that here was a man whose great heart could take in all of 
humanity, seeing beyond their faults and foibles; one who would 
suffer and forgive to the uttermost. In fact, when it was given to 
me to know him more intimately, I found that he did forgive to the 
uttermost. With what infinite love and patience would he lead those 
who came to him, out of the labyrinth of their own frailties and 
point out to them the way out of self to God. He knew no malice.” 


In Jewish synagogues, too, did Vivekananda deliver his message 
and received a no less cordial welcome. Two years later, after a 
brief visit to England, he was in Detroit again, speaking in a lead- 
ing synagogue. The occasion is thus described: 


“His last public appearance in Detroit was at the Temple Beth-El 
of which the Rabbi Louis Grossman, an ardent admirer of the 
Swami, was the pastor. It was Sunday evening and so great was 
the crowd that we almost feared a panic. There was a solid line 
reaching far out into the street and hundreds were turned away. 
Vivekananda held the large audience spellbound, his subject being: 
‘India’s Message to the West,’ and ‘The Ideal of a Universal Relig- 
ion. He gave us a most brilliant and masterly discourse. Never 
had I seen the Master look as he looked that night. There was 
something in his beauty not of earth. It was as if the spirit had 
almost burst the bonds of flesh, and it was then that I first saw a 
foreshadowing of the end. He was much exhausted from years 
of overwo.k, and it was evea then to be seen that he was not long 
for this world.” 

Some time before this period, following a lecture arranged by 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association, Vivekananda had established him- 
self in a humble lodging-house in New York City, where disciples 
gathered to hear and question him. His classes became so large 
that they quickly overflowed the limited accommodations. “Stu- 
dents,” we are told, “sat on the dresser and on the corner marble 
wash-basin, and still others on the floor, like the Swami himself, 
who, thus seated cross-legged after the manner of his own country, 
taught his cager students the great truths of Vedanta.” 


This was the work which he found most congenial, this the 
environment in which he felt most at ease. “At last he felt that he 
was fairly started on his mission, which was to deliver to the west- 
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ern world the message of his Master, Sri Ramakrishna, which pro- 
claimed the truth and fundamental unity of all religions.” 

The throngs of students who came to him made necessary the 
securing of larger quarters, and throughout a season the Swami 
taught without charge all who came. To help meet the financial 
expenses of these free classes, he accepted engagements for lectures 
on secular subjects. 

During the summer of 1895, the Swami spent several weeks at 
Thousand Island Park, where one of his disciples maintained a sum- 
mer home amid scenes of great natural beauty. Here Vivekananda 
found rest and refreshment, and here he gave intimate talks to a 
select circle of friends and students. Through long summer even- 
ings the little group sat on the cottage veranda looking out over the 
moonlit islands to the far Canadian shore, while Vivekananda dis- 
coursed on God and the soul, on realization and immortality, on the 
Vedas, and on universal religion. 

One of this group later wrote: 

“None of us can ever forget the uplift, the intense spiritual life, 
of those hallowed hours. The Swami poured out all his heart at 
those times; his own struggles were enacted again before us; the 
very spirit of his Master seemed to speak through his lips, to satisfy 
all doubts, to answer all questioning, to soothe every fear. Many 
times the Swami seemed hardly conscious of our presence, and then 
we almost held our breath for fear of disturbing him and checking 
the flow of his thoughts. He would rise from his seat and pace up 
and down the narrow limits of the piazza, pouring forth a perfect 
torrent of eloquence. Never was he more gentle, more lovable, than 
during these hours. It may have been much like the way his own 
great Master taught his disciples, just allowing them to listen to 
the outpourings of his own spirit in communion with himself.” 

And again: 

“Often playful and fun loving, full of merry jest and quick 
repartee, he was never for a moment far from the dominating note 
of his life. Everything could furnish a text or an illustration, and 
in a moment we would find ourselves swept from amusing tales of 
Hindu mythology to the deepest philosophy. The Swami had an 
inexhaustible fund of mythological lore, and surely no race is more 
abundantly supplied with myths than those ancient Aryans. He 
loved ito tell them to us and.we delighted to listen, for he never 
failed to point out the reality hidden under the myth and story, and 
to draw from it valuable spiritual lessons.” 
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On April 15, 1896, Vivekananda sailed again for England ; estab- 
lishing himself in London he was soon busily at work. Late in the 
summer of that year he travelled extensively on the Continent. A 
letter speaks of “a beautiful time with Professor Deussen in Ger- 
many,” who, it appears, accompanied him back to England. In a 
letter written from his London lodgings he writes: “Max Miller is 
getting very friendly. I am soon going to deliver two lectures at 
Oxford.” 

At last, Vivekananda was ready to turn his steps homeward. 
On his arrival at Colombo, Ceylon, on January 15, 1897, he was 
given an ovation by the Hindu community. i 

In that once popular Christian revival hymn, “From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains to India’s Coral Strand,’ Ceylon odiously 
described as an island “where every prospect pleases, and only man 
isewile.” 

It may. be somewhat enlightening, therefore, to note the address 
of welcome which was presented to Vivekananda by the Hindus 
of Ceylon: 

“Revered Sir: In pursuance of a resolution passed at a public 
meeting of the Hindus of the city of Colombo, we beg to offer you 

‘a hearty welcome to this Island. We deem it a privilege to be the 
first to welcome you on your return from your grand mission in 
the West. 

“We have watched with joy and thankfulness the success with 
which the mission has, under God’s blessing, been crowned. You 
have proclaimed to the nations of Europe and America, the Hindu 
ideal of a universal religion, harmonizing all creeds, providing spir- 
itual food for each soul according to its needs, and lovingly draw- 
ing it unto God. You have preached the Truth and the Way, taught 
from remote ages by a succession of Masters whose blessed feet 
have walked and sanctified the soil of India, and whose gracious 
presence and inspiration have made her through all her vicissitudes, 
the Light of the World. 

“To the inspiration of such a Master, Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa Deva, and to your self-sacrificing zeal, western nations owe 
the priceless boon of being placed in living contact with the spiritual 
genius of India, while to many of our own countrymen, delivered 
from the glamour of western civilization, the value of our glorious 
heritage has been brought home. 

“By your noble work and example you have laid humanity under 
an obligation difficult to repay, and you have shed fresh lustre upon 
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our Motherland. We pray that the grace of God may continue 
to prosper you and your work, and we remain, Revered Sir,” etc. 

Vivekananda’s progress through India was marked by a whole 
series of similar ovations. 

But his years of exhausting labor in strange lands had told heav- 
ily on Vivekananda. He seemed to realize that his days were prac- 
tically numbered. In a letter dated from Almora, in the Hamalayan 
region, July 9, 1898, he said: 

“The way is long, the time is short, evening is approaching. I 
have to go home soon. I have no time to give my manners a finish. 
I cannot find time enough to deliver my message. . . . I feel my 
task is done,—at best, only three or four years more of life is 
Tete se 

The year 1899 found him extremely ill. It was hoped by his 
friends that a sea voyage might do him good. In July he sailed 
from Calcutta for London, where a number of his disciples, both 
English and American, were on hand to welcome him at the dock. 
After a month of rest in the English capital, Vivekananda sailed 
again for America, accompanied by a Hindu companion and some 
American friends. One of the latter tells of the voyage across 
the Atlantic: 

“There were ten never-to-be-forgotten days spent on the ocean. 
Reading and exposition of the Gita occupied every morning, also 
reciting and translating poems and stories from the Sanskrit and 
chanting old Vedic hymns. The sea was smooth and at night the 
moonlight was entrancing. Those were wonderful evenings; the 
Master paced up and down the deck, a majestic figure in the moon- 
light, stopping now and then to speak to us of the beauties of Nat- 
ure. ‘And if all this Maya (illusion) is so beautiful, think of the 
wondrous beauty of the reality behind it!’ he would exclaim.” 

For several months he lectured and taught once more in Amer- 
ica, revisiting many cities and renewing countless friendships. One 
who saw him at Detroit on July 4, 1900, writes: “He had grown 
so thin, almost ethereal,—not long would that great spirit be im- 
prisoned in clay. . . . I never saw him again. . . . Of that time 
I cannot bear to think. The sorrow and the heartbreak of it all 
still abides with me; but deep down underneath all the pain and 
grief is a great calm, a sweet and blessed consciousness that Great 
Souls do come to earth to point out to men ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life’.” 
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Vivekananda returned to India only to die. Devoted disciples, 
English and American, as well as Hindu, were with him to the end. 
His love for America was abiding and found continual expression. 
Indeed to many it seemed significant that the close of Vivekananda’s 
life, in the summer of 1902, at Belur, fell on the anniversary of 
American independence, July Fourth. He was not yet forty years 
of age when his voice was stilled and his pen laid away forever. 

The influence of Vivekananda, however, lived .on. 

Vedanta Societies which sprang up as a result of his American 
mission, notably in New York and San Francisco, have perpetuated 
Vivekananda’s teachings in this country. 

Vivekananda, though he sometimes prepared manuscripts, was 
always most at home in extemporaneous address and informal con- 
versation. He did not care to look at reports of his talks, handed 
to him for approval. The only book which seems to have been pub- 
lished with his personal co-operation is the well-known volume en- 
titled “Raja Yoga” (The Royal Way of Attainment) which is still 
in print in America. Since his death, however, a Mayavati Memo- 
rial Edition of the Works of Vivekananda has been published by 
his disciples in India, filling seven large volumes. The amount of 
material thus gathered together and its range are alike astonishing. 
It consists of essays, lectures, sermons, narratives, letters, inter- 
views, infotmal conversations, translations from the Sankrit and 
Bengali, and poetry. 

The education of the youth of India particularly of the girls, 
was especially close to the heart of Vivekananda. ‘Education is 
what they need,” he said, ““we must have a school in Calcutta.” 

This dream was realized a few years later by Miss Margaret 
E. Noble. a lady of Irish Protestant extraction and the strong force 
of character which usually goes with it, who had met Vivekananda 
in London. At first strongly antagonistic to his teachings, she ulti- 
mately became an earnest disciple. As the Sister Nivedita (The 
Dedicated One) she established a school in the heart of Calcutta’s 
Hindu quarter. 

Through these and other agencies the work of Vivekananda has 
been carried on. and the seed sown at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893 has continued to bring forth fruit. 


THE PROVINCE AND ISSUES OF PHILOSOPHY: 


PROFESSOR DEWEY’S VIEWS 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


AVING dealt in a previous brief paper with Professor John 

Dewey’s idea of method in philosophy, and having found his 
position on that initial question unassailable, we now turn to the 
equally fundamental question of the mission, province and particu- 
lar business of philosophy. 

Granted that philosophers have no private access to truth, no spe- 
cial revelations, and are forced to adopt the empirical methods of 
science, and never for a moment lose sight of their dependence upon 
experience, the question unavoidably arises, what does a rational, 
scientific philosophy do with its empirical method—what: problems 
does it attack, what field of human need, interest and activity does 
it seek to occupy and govern? 

In the volume under consideration, Experience and Nature, curi- 
ously enough, no distinct chapter or part of a chapter is devoted to a 
direct discussion of this paramount question. We have to frame 
Professor Dewey’s answer thereto after carefully studying sundry 
observations and expressions in chapters in which older philosophies 
are characterized and in the final chapter on “existence and value.” 

The lack of systematic and direct treatment of the question we 
have posited makes the task undertaken rather difficult. But we 
hope to understand Professor Dewey’s views and do them full jus- 
tice before venturing a few words of criticism. 

Let us, then, quote the more significant and clear utterances in 
the volume on the subject of this paper: 

“Philosophy is inherently criticism, having its distinctive posi- 
tion among various modes of criticism in its generality; a criticism 
of criticism, as it were. Criticism is discriminating judgment, care- 
ful appraisal, and judgment is appropriately termed criticism where 
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ever the subject-matter of discrimination concerns goods or values.” 

Criticism is not, Professor Dewey says further on, necessarily 
formal, technical, academic. We are all naturally critics; we con:- 
pare, analyze, test, classify and judge. We say, for example, that 
this book is original and that book devoid of originality; that this 
musical composition is melodious and pleasing, and that other com- 
position empty, dry and tedious. We say this woman is beautiful 
and charming, and that other woman plain and cold in manner. We 
praise one sermon and rail at another. We admire one building and 
remain indifferent to another. All these are instances of appraisal, 
or of criticism. The man of science criticizes, and so does the man 
on the street. When Professor Dewey tells us that philosophy is 
inherently criticism, or a criticism of criticisms, we are, therefore, 
led to ask two questions. /Vhat does philosophy criticize, and what 
is meant by criticizing criticism? To criticize critics is not merely 
to disagree with them; it is, often, to take exception to their logical 
processes. If philosophy criticizes all other criticisms, then it must 
be omniscient. It must know everything and challenges premises; 
or, if it makes no claim to universal knowledge, it must simply chal- 
lenge the reasoning and the methods of the other critics. 

For further light we go back to the volume and to more ques- 
tions: 

“Philosophy is and can be nothing but this critical operation and 
function become aware of itself and its implications, pursued de- 
liberately and systematically. It starts from actual situations of 
belief, conduct and appreciative perception which are characterized 
by immediate qualities of good and bad, and from the modes of 
critical judgment current at any given time in all the regions of 
value; these are its data, its subject-matter. These values, criticisms 
and critical methods it subjects to further criticism as comprehen- 
sive and consistent as possible. The function is to regulate the fur- 
ther appreciation of goods and bads; to give greater freedom and 
security in those acts of direct selection, appropriation, identifica- 
tion and rejection, elimination and destruction, which enstate and 
which exclude objects of belief, conduct and contemplation.” 

At this point a few concrete illustrations would be highly desir- 
able. Let us take two. There is the anti-child labor amendment to 
the federal constitution. Many consider it necessary, just, and pro- 
gressive. Others repudiate it as reactionary, dangerous, destructive 
and vicious. What does the empirical philosopher think and how 
does he reach his conclusions? Let us assume that all philosophers 
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agree in favoring—or in depreciating—the amendment ; why should 
the non-philosopher bow to their judgment, unanimous though it 
be? And if the philosophers themselves fall out, as is generally the 
case, what becomes of the function of philosophy, the criticism of 
criticism, and of its authority? 

Or take ultra-modern music. Is it legitimate or not? Has it a 
future, or will it join other fads and whimsical experiments? Does 
Igor Stravinsky write music, or something totally different from 
what for centuries musicians, critics and audiences have called music 
and have enjoyed under that name? Now, the music critics, the 
specialists, are divided with regard to these matters. The lay lover 
of music would be grateful for a criticism of the criticisms, for au 
authoritative judgment. Can the philosopher give him that judg- 
ment? If he can, why can he, and what makes him an authority? 
If he cannot, then the field of musical criticism is closed to him. 
Whence that exception, and how can we be sure that there are not 
other exceptions—so many, indeed, as to overthrow the alleged rule? 

But let us continue sincerely and hopefully to follow Professor 
Dewey’s exposition. To quote again: 

“Philosophy has no stock of information or body of knowledge 
peculiarly its own; if it does not always become ridiculous when 1t 
sets up as a rival of science, it is only because a particular philoso- 
pher happens to be also, as a human being, a prophetic man of sci- 
ence. Its business is to accept and to utilize for a purpose the best 
available knowledge of its own time and place. And this purpose 
is criticism of beliefs, institutions, customs, policies with respect to 
their bearing upon the good. (Not, however, the good, something 
attained, formulated; philosophy accepts the good it finds diffused 
in human experience. “It has the authority of intelligence, of criti- 
cism of these common and natural goods,” but no other possible 
claim to authority. 

Again we pause to ask what it is that makes the philosopher the 
super-critic and the wise judge of institutions, customs, beliefs and 
policies ; and why the men of science, as well as the lay public, should 
regard him as the ultimate court of appeal. And again we are com- 
pelled to declare that the quotations fail to furnish satisfactory 
answers. 

A few more paragraphs from the final chapter of the volume 
should, nevertheless, be added. No doubt should be left in any can- 
did mind 1s to Professor Dewey’s definition and characterization of 
philosophy. 
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“Over-specialization and division of interests, occupations and 
goods create the need for a generalized medium of intercommunica- 
tion, of mutual criticism through all-around translation from one 
separated region of experience into another. Thus philosophy as a 
critical organ becomes in effect a messenger, a liaison officer, making 
reciprocally intelligible voices speaking provincial tongues, and 
thereby enlarging as well as rectifying the meanings with which 
they are charged.” 

“Nothing but the best, the richest and fullest experience possible 
is good enough for man. The attainment of such an experience is 
not to be conceived as the specific problem of ‘reformers,’ but as the 
common purpose of men. The contribution which philosophy can 
make to this common aim is criticism.” 

“Only in verbal form is there anything novel in this conception 
of philosophy. It is a version of the old saying that philosophy is 
love of wisdom. of wisdom which is not knowledge and which never- 
theless cannot be without knowledge. The need of an organon of 
criticism which uses knowledge of relations among events to appraise 
the casual, immediate goods that obtain among men is not a fact of 
philosophy, but of nature and life.” 

Philosophy is “criticism in the grand manner,” or “a critical 
methods of developing methods of criticism,” in fine. 

Professor Dewey’s claims may seem wildly extravagant, but we 
must not forget his all-important admission, noted in a previous 
paper, that, at bottom, philosophy is a branch of ethics. The phil- 
osopher, we are to understand, therefore, as a liaison officer, inter- 
preter and generalizer, does not pretend to be qualified to settie 
questions of physics or metaphysics, or astronomy, or chemistry, or 
psychology, or biology. In all these and other regions he is bound 
to follow the specialists. It is only in what we call the social and 
moral sciences—ethics, economics, politics, history—that the philoso- 
pher, because of his breadth of view, his love and cultivation of wis- 
dom, his sympathy with humanity, his searching yet comprehensive 
studies, is able to clarify, reconcile, interpret, and “render goods 
more coherent more secure and more significant in appreciation.” 

To illustrate: We cannot ask the empirical philosopher to decide 
whether Mars is inhabited or not; whether the theory of Relativity 
is sound ; whether acquired characters are inherited or not: whether 
the latest notion of the structure of the atom is likely to prove final; 
whether the use of cooked food is responsible for cancer. These 
are scientific questions, and no “criticism in the grand manner” can 
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advance their solution. But it is the function and mission of the 
philosopher to detect and expose “deficiencies and corruptions in the 
scheme and distribution of values that obtain at any period.” This, 
we presume, means that we may legitimately ask the philosopher to 
pass authoritative criticisms upon such “goods” or values as pro- 
hibition, the surtax on incomes, the protective tariff, the rules of the 
United States Senate, the Court of International Justice, the Geneva 
protocol, the League of Nations, the wage system, the injunction in 
labor disputes, the Dawes reparations program, the Russian soviet- 
communist system of government, jury duty for women, a national 
department of education, preparedness for the next war, the quota 
immigration law, the discrimination against non-Nordics, the Ku- 
Klux Klan, and a thousand other questions of like nature. Though 
the philosopher is not a professional reformer, he is and should be 
a lover of justice and reason, of the things which make for the ful:- 
est and richest experience and for abundance of living for all men. 

If this be Professor Dewey’s view of philosophy, it is, of course, 
a most revolutionary one. It abolishes philosophy in the sense given 
that term, avowedly or tacitly, by all other schools of philosophy, 
ancient and modern. But, before such a view can be accepted, many 
obscure points will have to be cleared up. Professor Dewey is can- 
did enough to say that his conception “also waits to be tried,” and 
that “the trial which shall approve or condemn it lies in the essential 
issue.” But it is to be feared that the “essential issue’’ is too remote 
and uncertain. Indeed, it may never come, or be identified if it 
should come. Humanity is not static; it is never without moral 
problems ; it cannot hope for the elimination of evil and maladjust- 
ment. To appeal to the eventual issue is to make scientific tests and 
trials impossible in this case. 

Besides, what is the teaching of history in respect of the efforts 
of even the greatest philosophers to act as liaison officers, speak to 
the specialists in a sort of universal tongue, and criticize in a grand 
manner? 

There was Plato, assuredly a great philosopher and a wise man. 
He could not rid himself of the belief in slavery ; some of the goods 
‘or values of his time were decidedly doubtful and poorly distributed ; 
and his philosophy, save so far as it was abstract, suffered from the 
same limitations. Marcus Aurelius was a philosopher, and his doc- 
trines were noble, yet he attended the inhuman gladiatorial contests, 
never uttered a word against them and appears to have enjoyed 
them as much as the vulgar herd did. 
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August Comte, to come down to modern times, was a great phil- 
osopher, yet he proposed a bizarre substitute for Catholicism and 
tried to found a religion of Humanity! Humanity has been guilty 
of many things, but not of self-worship; it knows its own limita- 
tions too well for that crowning absurdity. The philosopher in this 
case is scarcely remembered for his performances as liaison officer 
and critic in the grand manner. 


Herbert Spencer was a great generalizer and. original thinker. 
Indeed, he proposed a philosophy based synthetically on all the sci- 
ences, and, like Professor Dewey, claimed the role of guide, critic 
and prophet for the philosopher; but, in his political, economic and 
social ideas Spencer was a prejudiced, most limited middle-class 
Englishman. He convinced himself that his opposition to free 
schools, free libraries, trade unions, land reforms, and like matters, 
followed with irresistible logic from certain “first principles,” but 
very few thinkers of his day were impressed by his deductive reason- 
ing in the premises. His vigorous individualism was temperamen- 
tal, not logical. His conclusions were often rejected by those who 
accepted his premises. He caused bitter controversy, was claimed 
by reactionaries, repudiated by liberals, and finally became a pas- 
sionate special pleader. 

These examples hardly warrant the hopes or expectations of 
Professor Dewey in respect of the influence of philosophy on the 
improvement, enrichment and distribution of desirable goods! 

And, pray, is there any reason to think that future philosophers 
will suceeed where present and past philosophers have failed? After 
all, what can the philosophers do to achieve, maintain and command 
authority? They can study, ponder, inquire, accumulate knowledge, 
draw inferences and deduce propositions. We can all do the same 
thing, and it is impossible to determine at what stage or point in 
the process of gathering, classifying, digesting and interpreting facts 
the mere man of science, or the educated layman, enters the high 
rank of philosophers. We cannot certify and license philosophers ; 
we cannot create a monopoly of philosophy. Where competition is 
free and unlimited, the fittest, indeed, survive, but we have been 
warned again and again by evolutionists not to confound fitness to 
survive under given conditions with superiority or excellence in a 
moral sense. The pseudo-philosopher, the pretender, may easily 
prevail over the modest, retiring, gentle, wise philosopher who scorns 
the tricks of the market. 
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Professor Dewey speaks of the pernicious and demoralizing in- 
fluence on thought of caste, class, party, self-interest, vested privi- 
lege, institutionalized movement, outworn tradition. All these ob- 
stacles to progress, to an abundant life for all, to justice and beauty 
in human conduct, are terribly real and at times all but unconquer- 
able. But how is the philosopher to overcome them? He has, we 
have seen, no special weapons, no peculiar means. Bias, dogma, 
egotism, pride, and vanity we shall always have with us in social 
concerns, and we must learn to avoid errors by painful experience, 
from our trials, failures and successes. There is no short philo- 
sophic cut to Utopia. 

We are driven to conclude that Professor Dewey’s conception of 
philosophy will seem to many well-nigh fatal. Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell perceives this, and has no hesitation in admitting, or affirming 
rather, that philosophy, if it is to live and serve at all, must have a 
distinct province of its own, and must consist of propositions which 
could not occur to the other sciences, or be either proved or dis- 
proved by them. Professor Dewey refers to some of Mr. Russell’s 
philosophic views, but, strangely enough, does not challenge or criti- 
cize his conception of the function and province of philosophy. We 
have a right to ask Professor Dewey to note and comment upon 
the objections of such thinkers as Professor Russell to his definition 
of philosophy, as well as to reassure inquiring and wisdom-loving 
laymen—to whose class the present writer belongs—concerning the 
future of a philosophy reduced to the position of a branch of ethical 
science—a science notoriously inexact—and dependent on the prop- 
ositions and conclusions of the other sciences. Persistent failure to 
answer objections and offer explanations demanded in good faith 
by serious students of the evolution of philosophy on an issue so 
central and crucial as that under discussion here—namely, the field, 
business and function of philosophy—could not fail to beget misgiv- 
ings, misconstruction and even ironical or flippant attacks on philos- 
ophy as such. 


NatTurRE, MAN AND SoctETy IN Doctor DEWEyY’s SYSTEM 


We have examined and criticized Professor John Dewey’s views 
of the right or only possible method in philosophy and of the func- 
tion and province of the sort of knowledge and formulated thought 
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called philosophy. Let us now, bearing in mind Professor Dewey's 
definitions and pivotal conceptions, turn to his discussion of other 
important questions in the volume under consideration, entitled 
Experience and Nature. Let us for the moment lay aside all objec- 
tions to his startling and revolutionary—not to say destructive—idea 
of the essential business of philosophy. Granted, for the sake of the 
argument, that philosophy is “criticism of criticism,” synthetic guid- 
ance in the wilderness of human life, an effort to correct, complete 
and improve ethical values, as well as to secure a wider and fairer 
distribution of desired.and desirable goods; granting all this, we are 
led to ask what Professor Dewey thinks of man, society, nature, cos- 
mic law, and the ethical process within that law. 

It is evident that these are extremely interesting topics from any 
philosophical, or metaphysical, or religious, or moral point of view. 
It is perhaps equally evident that one may accept every proposition 
advanced by Doctor Dewey in respect of the subjects just mentioned 
while rejecting his conception of the mission and domain of phil- 
osophy. 

We may begin with Professor Dewey’s description of “exist- 
ence,” or of the nature of the existential world in which we live. We 
must look at the facts and events without preconceived notions, says 
the author, and forget theories of pessimism and optimism. What, 
if we look around us, do we see? To quote the answer: 

“Man finds himself living in an aleatory world; his existence, to 
put it baldly, involves a gamble. The world is a scene of risk; it is 
uncertain, unstable, uncannily unstable. Its dangers are irregular, 
inconstant, sporadic, episodic. . . . Plague, famine, failure of crops, 
disease, death, defeat in battle, are always just around the corner, 
and so are abundance, strength, victory, festival and song. . . . The 
sacred and the accursed are potentialities of the same situation; ana 
there is no category of things which has not embodied the sacred 
and accursed—persons, words, places, times, directions, stones. 
winds, animals, stars... . 

“Man fears because he exists in a fearful and awful world. The 
world is precarious and perilous. Despite science and art, technique 
and fancy,” the fundamentally hazardous character of the world is 
not seriously modified, much less eliminated. 

“We live in a world which is an impressive and irresistible mix- 
ture of sufficiencies, tight completeness, order, recurrences which 
make possible prediction and control, and singularities, ambiguities, 
uncertain possibilities, processes going on to consequences as yet 
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indeterminate. They are mixed not mechanically but vitally, like 
the wheat and tares of the parable... . . Qualities have defects as 
necessary conditions of their excellences; the instrumentalities of 
truth are the causes of error; change gives meaning to permanence 
and recurrence makes novelty possible.” 


Well, into this sort of world man is born. The facts and events 
bewilder nim; he tries to understand and interpret; his early ideas 
are childish and shallow, and we call them superstitions. But error 
can be corrected only by experience, by more facts and more knowl- 
edge. “Man is naturally philosophic,” says Professor Dewey, rather 
than coldly scientific, and he soon learns to form what we call sub- 
jective judgments—ideas of value, utility, good, evil and danger. 
“Man naturally prized knowledge only for the sake of its bearing 
upon success and failure in attaining goods and avoiding evils.” Man 
has always needed knowledge and wisdom, instinct being insufficient 
in his case. And he needs knowledge today, because it is “just this 
- predicament of the inextricable mixture of stability and certainty,” 
of order and progress, of truth and error, of ugliness and beauty, 
that “gives rise to philosophy.” 

It is arbitrary and futile to talk of absolutes, of realities behind 
appearances, of fixed and eternal standards. Man must not quarrel 
with nature, or impute to it his own ideas. He is bound to study 
nature of which he is part, and to whose terms and conditions he 
must conform if he cares to live and enjoy comfort and leisure. To 
conform to nature is not, of course, to acquiesce passively and 
meekly in existing arrangements. Man can modify natural condi- 
tions to a certain extent, and he even thinks at times that he is supe- 
rior to nature or better than nature. This for a time is a natural 
enough delusion, but it is a delusion. When man stops to ask him- 
self candidly what his relation to nature is, what is his answer likely 
to be? Professor Dewey says: 

“It goes without saying that man begins as a part of physical and 
animal nature. In as far as he reacts to physical things on a strictly 
physical level, he is pulled and pushed about, overwhelmed, brokeu 
to pieces, lifted on the crest of the wave of things, like anything 
else. His contacts, his sufferings and doings, are matters of direct 
interaction only. He is in a state of nature.’ As an animal, even 


upon the brute level, he manages to subordinate some physical things 
to his needs, converting them into materials sustaining life and 


growth.” 
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But of course, humiunity long ago graduated from the “state of 
nature” and obedience to blind appetite. It has ideas, knowledge, 
art, moral systems; it reflects and exercises choice. It restrains 
appetite, sublimates, and subordinates some desires or goods to other 
desires or goods. Still, Professor Dewey admonishes us as follows: 

“It is the part of wisdom to recognize how sparse and insecure 
are such accomplishments in comparison with experience in which 
physical and animal nature largely have their way.. Our liberal and 
rich ideas, our adequate appreciations, due to productive art, are 
hemmed in by an unconquered domain in which we are everywhere 
exposed to the incidence of unknown forces and hurried fatally to 
unforeseen consequences. Here indeed we live serviley, menially, 
mechanically ; and we so live as much when forces blindly lead us 
to ends that are liked as when we are caught in conditions and ends 
against which we blindly rebel.” 

_ What, then, are we to do? The answer is, We must use our 
intelligence and our reason more and far more effectively than we 
are doing even in our comparative advanced stage of civilization. 
“Fidelity to the nature to which we belong as parts, however weak, 
demands that we cherish our desires and ideas till we have converted 
them into intelligence, revised them in terms of the ways and means 
which nature makes possible.” The best in us is as natural as the 
worst ; ideals are as natural as facts ; visions of beauty as perceptions 
of ugliness. “The striving of man for objects of imagination is a 
continuation of natural processes; it is something man has learned 
from the world in which he occurs, not something he arbitrarily in- 
jects into the world. When he adds perception and ideas to these 
endeavors, it is not after all he who adds; the addition is again the 
doing of nature and a further complication of its own domain. To 
act, to enjoy, and suffer, in consequence of action; to reflect, to dis- 
criminate and make differences in what had been but gross and 
homogeneous good and evil, according to what inquiry reveals of 
causes and effects; to act upon what has been learned, thereby to 
plunge into new and unconsidered predicaments ; to test and revise 
what has been learned; to engage in new good and evils, is human— 
the course which manifests the course of nature.” 

Man must not magnify his importance in nature, but neither 
should he belittle himself and his powers. ‘When he perceives 
clearly and adequately that he is within nature, a part of its inter- 
actions, he sees that the line to be drawn is not between action and 
thought, or action and appreciation, but between blind, slavish, mean- 
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ingless action, and action that is free, significant, directed and re- 
sponsible.” 

To repeat, we must make better use of our intelligence. To quote 
again: 

“Because intelligence is critical method applied to goods of belief, 
appreciation and conduct, so as to construct freer and more secure 
goods, turning assent and assertion into free communication of 
parable meanings, turning feeling into ordered and liberal sense, 
turning reaction into response, it is the reasonable object of our 
deepest faith and loyalty, the stay and support of all reasonable 
hopes.” 

But while urging the conscientious use of intelligence, Professor 
Dewey warns us repeatedly against millennial expectations or 
romantic illusions. He is no Utopian. He calmly and simply points 
to the choice which lies before us. On the one hand, “authority, 
imitation, caprice, ignorance, passion and prejudice”; on the other, 
the method of intelligent criticism and comparison, of thoughtful 
valuation, of the use of science and the art of thinking, of the union 
of knowledge and ethical values in the process of production. 

What is the situation today; what sort of civilization is ours? 
Doctor Dewey answers: Beliefs are too often determined by passion, 
class-interest, routine, tradition and authority; in morals, as 1# 
esthetics, there is almost hopeless confusion; culture is esoteric and 
religion alien and supernatural ; goods are unequally distributed, and 
criticisms of the injustices in society is a monopoly of professional 
reformers. The work of scientific criticism is done poorly, if at all, 
and humanity lacks leadership and educational opportunity. 

Two final quotations on the function of reason and the social 
and ethical effects of the application of intelligence to the problems 
of life: 

“Till the art of achieving adequate and liberal perceptions of the 
meaning of events is incarnate in education, morals and industry, 
science will remain a special luxury for the few; for the mass it 
will consist of a remote and abstruse body of curious propositions 
having little to do with life, except where it lays the heavy hand of 
law upon spontaneity, and invokes necessity and mechanism to wit- 
ness against generous and free aspiration.” 

When an art of thinking as appropriate to human and _ social 
affairs has grown up as that used in dealing with distant stars, it 
will not be necessary to argue that science is one among the arts and 
among the works of art. It will be enough to point to observable 
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situations. The separation of science from art, and the division of 
arts into those concerned with mere means and those concerned with 
ends in themselves, is a mask for lack of conjunction between power 
and the goods of life.” 

Professor Dewey demands, then, that philosophy shall do its 
part in effecting the conjunction now lacking, freeing thought, liber- 
ating energy. improving the means of social communication and har- 
monizing the interests of so-called individuals with those of the 
body social and politics. It is of course impossible not to second this 
demand, not to share this aspiration even though we may find Pro- 
fessor Dewey's conception of philosophy unsatisfactory and arbi- 
trary. It should be added that every enlightened and progressive 
person, whether philosopher, scientist, professional man, employer, 
wage worker, or artist is bound, along with the school of philosophy 
ably represented by Professor Dewey, to work actively, in his or 
her own sphere, for the noble ends just indicated. 

In a final paper, we shall deal with the major metaphysical, psy- 
chological and logical propositions in Professor Dewey’s important 
work. 


a CREED AND A PRAYER 


BY WALTER B. LYDENBERG 


In what do I believe? 

In strength? In such as I have. 

In wealth? As I can use it. 

In fame’ It is pride. 

In enjoyment? As it is given to me. 

In philosophy? It has taught me nothing. 

In science? It is but knowledge. 

In knowledge? In what I know. 

In the world? As I know it, as I feel it, as I am in touch with it. 

In death? It will come. 

In life? It can not die. . 

In my self? In my self. 

I, only I, am; all else is I. 

Matter is not matter. It is electrons, energy, electricity. 

It is in space; but space when? It is in time; but time where? 

It is infinitely divisible; but it can not be that. It is infinitely 
extensible; but it can not be that. 

Energy is electrons. All is electrons. It is material; it is imma- 
terial. It 1s spiritual; it is physical. It is only as it is known; and 
I only can know it. It exists as such only as I live to make it exist. 
Without me it does not exist. It is mine. 

I am electrons, material and immaterial, spiritual and physical. 

What I see, what I touch, what I hear is material, physical; 
what I know, what I feel, what I desire is immaterial, spiritual. I, 
only I, am; and the spiritual, the physical, the material, the immate- 
rial, they are I (and they call it soul). 

I see, but with eyes only. I touch, but the touch that I touch 
with is my touch alone. 

I see, but in part only. 
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O for an eye that can pierce the infinite, a touch that can count 
the pulse of energy’s birth! O for a vision beyond the eye! 

I am electrons (they call it energy, desire, ambition, conflict, fear, 
hope, faith, love). 

O for an energy that can reach its goal, a desire that shall desire 
no more, an ambition that shall be satisfied, a conflict that shall be 
victory, a fear that is joy, a hope that shall be fed, a faith that is 
sure, a love whose encircling arms shall forever endure! 

O that I could feel beyond myself, beyond energy! 

I am energy, desire, ambition, conflict, fear, hope, faith, love; 
but insufficient. 

I care not for electrons. They are fictions. 

The eyes of man are never satisfied. 

I yearn for the fulfilment of the unseen, of the hoped-for, of 
my aspirations, for the consummation of my self, of my soul, for the 
rock that is higher than I. I am impelled by desire, by electrons, 
by the irresistible. I am impelled by my self, my hopes, my long- 
ings, my ambitions, my imaginations, my beliefs, my love, my pride, 
my soul. Fulfil these, and I am fulfilled. 

How many before me have laid themselves down to sleep! 

Who has found the summation of hope, ambition, longing, pride, 
love? What heart has satisfied its cravings? 

I am one with eternity. 

O Eternal One! O My Soul! O Infinite One! O Greater 
than Me! 

Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, Eternal One. Eternal 
One, hear my voice: let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my 
supplications. 

I wait for the Eternal One, my soul doeth wait, and in His word 
do I hope. 

My soul waiteth for the Eternal One more than watchmen wait 
for the morning. 

I cry unto the Eternal One; I say, Thou are my refuge. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light upon my path. 

Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil. 

My delight is in the law of the Eternal One; and on His law do 
I meditate cay and night. 
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